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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 

If  the  merits  of  a  work  may  be  estimated  from  the  universal- 
ity of  its  reception,  Plutarch's  Lives  have  a  claim  to  the 
first  honors  of  Literature.  It  has  been  called  the  **  Bible  oj 
Heroisms"  and  has  sustained  that  character  through  many  cen- 
turies. No  book  has  been  more  generally  sought  after,  or 
read  with  greater  avidity.  It  was  written  in  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  and  was  one  of  the  first  that  were 
brought  out  of  the  retreats  of  the  learned,  and  translated  into 
the  modem  languages.  Amiot,  Abb^  of  Bellozane,  published 
a  French  translation  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  ; 
and  from  that  work  it  was  translated  into  English,  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  are  not  willing  to  allow  Shakespeare 
much  learning,  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  last-mentioned 
translation  ;  but  they  seem  to  forget  that,  in  order  to  support 
their  arguments  of  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  prove 
that  Plato  too  was  translated  into  English  at  the  same  time  ;  for 
the  celebrated  soliloquy,  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  is  taken  al- 
most verbatim,  from  that  philosopher  :  yet  we  have  never  found 
that  Plato  was  translated  in  those  times. 

Several  other  translations  have  been  made  into  English,  not- 
ably that  of  Dryden.  but  the  'present  translation  is  the  latest 
and  most  thorough,  having  benefited  by  modern  researches, 
and  been  enriched  by  explanatory  notes,  to  which  sixteen  cen- 
turies have  contributed. 

In  this  volume  we  give  Plutarch*s  Lives,  unabridged,  of 
those  great  ancients  whose  names  and  fame  are  a  common 
heritage  to  mankind.  The  less  celebrated  and  obscure  lives 
have  been  omitted,  as  being  without  interest  to  the  general 
reader,  and  too  extended  for  a  single  volume.  This  is  the  first 
popular  American  edition  in  readable  type,  and  the  only  one 
with  American  notes. 
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PLUTARCH'S  LIVES 


ROMULUS. 

From  whom,  and  for  what  cause,  the  city  of  Rome  ob- 
tained that  name,  whose  glory  has  diffused  itself  over  the 
world,  historians  are  not  agreed.  Some  say  the  Pelasgi, 
after  they  had  overrun  great  part  of  the  globe,  and  con- 
quered many  nations,  settled  there,  and  gave  their  city 
the  name  of  Rome,  on  account  of  their  strength  in  war. 
Others  tell  us,  that  when  Troy  was  taken,  some  of  the 
Trojans  having  escaped  and  gained  their  ships,  put  to  sea, 
and  being  driven  by  the  winds  upon  the  coasts  of  Tuscany, 
came  to  an  anchor  in  the  river  Tiber :  that  here  their  wives 
being  much  fatigued,  and  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  hard- 
ships of  the  sea,  one  of  them,  superior  to  the  rest  in  birth 
and  prudence,  named  Roma,  proposed  that  they  should 
bum  the  fleet :  that  this  being  effected,  the  men  at  first 
were  much  exasperated,  but  afterwards,  through  necessity, 
fixed  their  seat  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  in  a  short  time 
things  succeeded  beyond  their  expectation  :  for  the  coun- 
try was  good,  *  and  the  people  hospitable  :  that  therefore, 
besides  other  honors  paid  to  Roma,  they  called  their  city, 
as  she  was  the  cause  of  its  being  built,  after  her  name. 
Hence  too,  we  are  informed,  the  custom  arose  for  the 
women  to  salute  their  relations  and  husbands  with  a  kiss, 
because  those  women,  when  they  had  burned  the  ships, 
used  such  kind  of  endearments  to  appease  the  resentment 
of  their  husbands. 

Among  the  various  accounts  of  historians,  it  is  said  that 
Roma  was  the  daughter  of  I  talus  and  Leucaria ;  or  else  the 

*  Whatever  deurable  things  Nature  has  scattered  frugally  in  other  countries  were 
formerly  found  in  Italy,  as  in  their  original  seminary.  But  there  has  been  so  little  en- 
couragement given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  ue  time  of  the  pontiffs,  that  it  is  now 
comparatively  barren. 
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6  PLUTARCH'S  LIVES. 

daughter  of  Telephus  the  son  of  Hercules,  and  married  to 
iEneas  ;  or  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Ascanius,  the  son 
of  iEneas  ;  and  gave  name  to  the  city  ;  or  that  Roman  us, 
the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  built  it ;  or  Romus,  the  son 
of  iEmathion,  whom  Diomedes  sent  from  Troy  ;  or  else 
Romus,  king  of  the  Latins,  after  he  had  expelled  the 
Tuscans,  who.  passed  originally  from  Thessaly  into  Lydia, 
and  from  Lydia  into  Italy.  Even  they  who,  with  the 
greatest  probability,  declare  that  the  city  had  its  name 
iVom  Romulus,  do  not  agree  about  his  extraction  :  for 
some  say  he  was  son  of  i^neas  and  Dexithea,  the  daughter 
of  Phorbus,  and  was  brought  an  infant  into  Italy  with  his 
brother  Remus,  that  all  the  other  vessels  were  lost  by  the 
violence  of  the  flood,  except  that  in  which  the  children 
were,  which  driving  gently  ashore  where  the  bank  was 
level,  they  were  saved  beyond  expectation,  and  the  place 
from  them  was  called  Rome.  Some  will  have  it,  that 
Roma,  daughter  of  that  Trojan  woman  who  was  married 
to  Latinus,  the  son  of  Telemachus,  was  mother  to  Romu- 
lus. Others  say  that  -Emilia  the  daughter  of  ^Eneas  and 
Lavinia,  had  him  by  Mars  :  and  others  4gain  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  birth,  which  is  entirely  fabulous.  There  ap- 
peared, it  seems,  to  Tarchetius,  king  of  the  Albans,  who 
was  the  most  wicked  and  most  cruel  of  men,  a  supernatural 
vision  in  his  own  house,  the  figure  of  Priapus  rising  out 
of  the  chimney-hearth,  and  staying  there  many  days. 
The  goddess  Tethys  had  an  oracle  in  Tuscany,  which  be- 
ing consulted,  gave  this  answer  to  Tarchetius,  that  it  was 
necessary  some  virgin  should  accept  of  the  embraces  of 
the  phantom,  the  fruit  whereof  would  be  a  son,  eminent 
for  valor,  good  fortune,  and  strength  of  body.  Hereupon 
Tarchetius  acquainted  one  of  his  daughters  with  the  pre- 
diction, and  ordered  her  to  entertain  the  apparition  ;  l)ut 
she  declining  it,  sent  her  maid.  When  Tarchetius  came 
to  know  it,  he  was  highly  offended,  and  confined  them 
both,  intending  to  put  them  to  death.  But  Vesta  appeared 
to  him  in  a  dream,  and  forbade  him  to  kill  them  ;  but 
ordered  that  the  young  women  should  weave  a  certain 
web  in  their  fetters,  and  when  that  was  done,  be  given  in 
marriage.  They  weaved,  therefore,  in  the  day  time  ;  but 
others,  by  Tarchetiuss  order,  unravelled  it  in  the  night. 
The  woman  having  twins  by  this  commerce,  Tarchetius 
delivered  them  to  one  Teratius,  with  orders  to  destroy 
them.     But,  instead  of  that,  he  exposed  them  by  a  river 
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side,  where  a  she-wolf  came  and  gave  them  suck,  and 
various  sorts  of  birds  brought  food  and  fed  the  infants,  till 
at  last  a  herdsman,  who  beheld  these  wonderful  things, 
ventured  to  approach  and  take  up  the  children,  Thus 
secured  from  danger,  they  grew  up,  and  then  attacked 
Tarchetius,  and  overcame  him.  This  is  the  account 
Promathion  gives  in  his  history  of  Italy. 

But  the  principal  parts  of  that  account,  which  deserve 
the  most  credit,  and  have  the  most  vouchers,  were  first 
published  among  the  Greeks  by  Diodes  the  Peparethian, 
whom  Fabius  Pictor  commonly  follows ;  and  though 
there  are  different  relations  of  the  matter,  yet  to  dispatch 
it  in  a  few  words,  the  story  is  this  :  The  kings  of  Alba 
descending  lineally  from  iEneas,  the  succession  fell  to  two 
brothers,  Numitor  and  Amulius.  The  latter  divided  ihe 
whole  inheritance  into  two  parts,  setting  the  treasures 
brought  from  Troy  against  the  kingdom  ;  and  Numitor 
made  choice  of  the  kingdom.  Amulius  then  having  the 
treasures,  and  consequently  being  more  powerful  than 
Numitor,  easily  possessed  himself  of  the  kingdom  too, 
and  fearing  the  daughter  of  Numitor  might  have  children, 
he  appointed  her  priestess  of  Vesta,  in  which  capacity  she 
was  always  to  live  unmarried,  and  a  virgin.  Some  say  her 
name  was  Ilia,  some  Rhea,  and  others  Sylvia.  But  she 
was  soon  discovered  to  be  with  child,  contrary  to  the  law 
of  the  vestals.  Antho,  the  king's  daughter,  by  much  en- 
treaty, prevailed  with  her  father  that  she  should  not  be 
capitally  punished.  She  was  confined,  however,  and 
excluded  from  society,  lest  she  should  be  delivered  with- 
out Amulius  s  knowledge.  When  her  time  was  completed, 
she  was  delivered  of  two  sons  of  uncommon  size  and 
beauty ;  whereupon  Amulius,  still  more  alarmed,  ordered 
one  of  his  servants  to  destroy  them.  Some  say  the  name 
of  this  servant  was  Faustulus  :  others  that  that  was  the 
name  of  a  person  that  took  them  up.  Pursuant  to  his 
orders,  he  put  the  children  into  a  small  trough  or  cradle, 
and  went  down  towards  the  river,  with  a  design  to  cast 
them  in  ;  but  seeing  it  very  rough,  and  running  with  a 
strong  current,  he  was  afraid  to  approach  it  He  therefore 
laid  them  down  near  the  bank,  and  departed.  The  flood 
increasing  continually,  set  the  trough  afloat,  and  carried  it 
gently  down  to  a  pleasant  place  now  called  Cermanum, 
but  formerly  (as  it  should  seem)  Germanum,  denoting  that 
the  brothers  arrived  there. 
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Near  this  i>/lace  was  a  wild  fig-tree,  which  they  called 
Ruminalis,  either  on  account  of  Romulus,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  or  because  the  cattle  there  ruminated,  or 
chewed  the  cud,  during  the  noontide,  in  the  shade;  or 
rather  because  of  the  suckling  of  the  children  there ;  for 
the  ancient  Latins  called  the  breast  ruma,  and  the  goddess 
who  presides  over  the  nursery  Rumilia,  whose  rites  they 
celebrate  without  wine,  and  only  with  libations  of  milk. 
The  infants,  as  the  story  goes,  lying  there,  were  suckled 
by  a  she-wolf,  and  fed  and  taken  care  of  by  a  woodpecker. 
These  animals  are  sacred  to  Mars ;  and  the  woodpecker 
is  held  in  great  honor  and  veneration  by  the  Latins.  Such 
wonderful  events  contribuied  not  a  little  to  gain  credit  to 
the  mother's  report,  that  she  had  the  children  by  Mars  ; 
though  in  this  they  tell  us  she  was  herself  deceived,  hav- 
ing suffered  violence  from  Amulius,  who  came  to  her,  and 
lay  with  her  in  armor.  Some  say,  the  ambiguity  of  the 
nurse's  name  gave  occasion  to  the  fable  ;  for  the  Latins 
call  not  only  she  wolves  but  prostitutes  lupcs  ;  and  such 
was  Acca  Larentia,  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  the  foster-father 
of  the  children.  To  her  also  the  Romans  offer  sacrifice, 
and  the  priest  of  Mars  honors  her  with  libations  in  the 
month  of  April  when  they  celebrate  her  feast  Larentialia. 

They  worship  also  another  Larentia  on  the  following 
account  The  keeper  of  the  temple  of  Hercules,  having, 
it  seems,  little  else  to  do,  proposed  to  play  a  game  at  dice 
with  the  god,  on  condition  that,  if  he  won,  he  should 
have  something  valuable  of  that  deity ;  but  if  he  lost,  he 
should  provide  a  noble  entertainment  for  him,  and  a 
beautiful  woman  to  lie  with  him.  Then  throwing  the  dice, 
first  for  the  god,  and  next  for  himself,  it  appeared  that  he 
had  lost  Willing,  however,  to  stand  to  his  bargain,  and 
to  perform  the  conditions  agreed  upon,  he  prepared  a 
supper,  and  engaging  for  the  purpose  one  Larentia,  who 
was  very  handsome,  but  as  yet  little  known,  he  treated 
her  in  the  temple,  where  he  had  provided  abed ;  and  after 
supper,  left  her  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  god.  It  is  said, 
that  the  deity  had  some  conversation  with  her,  and  ordered 
her  to  go  early  in  the  morning  to  the  market  place,  salute 
the  first  man  she  should  meet,  and  make  him  her  friend. 
The  first  that  met  her  was  one  far  advanced  in  years,  and 
in  opulent  circumstances,  Tarrutiasby  name,  who  had  no 
children,  and  never  had  been  married.  This  man  took 
Larentia  to  his  bed,  and  loved  her  so  welL^at  at  his 


death  he  left  her  heir  to  his  whole  estate,  which  wna  ^^ry 
considerable  ;  and  she  afterwards  bequeathed  the  greatest 
part  of  it  by  will  to  the  people.  It  is  said,  that  at  the 
time  when  she  was  in  high  reputation,  and  considered  as 
the  favorite  of  a  god,  she  suddenly  disappeared  about  the 
place  where  the  former  Larentia  was  laid.  It  is  now 
called  Velabrum,  because  the  river  often  overflowing, 
they  passed  it  at  this  place,  in  ferry-boats,  to  go  to  the 
Forum.  This  kind  of  passage  they  call  vtlahira.  Others 
derive  the  name  from  velum,  a  sail,  because  they  who 
have  the  exhibiting  of  the  public  shows,  beginning  at 
Velabrum,  overshade  all  the  way  that  leads  from  the 
Forum  to  the  Hippodrome  with  canvas,  for  a  sail  in  Latin 
is  velum.  On  these  accounts  is  the  second  Larentia  so 
much  honored  among  the  Romans. 

In  the  meantime,  Faustulus,  Amulius's  herdsman,  brought 
up  the  children  entirely  undiscovered ;  or  rather,  as  others 
with  greater  probability  assert,  Numitor  knew  it  from  the 
first,  and  privately  supplied  the  necessaries  for  their  main- 
tenance. It  is  also  said  that  they  were  sent  to  Gabii,  and 
there  instructed  in  letters,  and  other  branches  of  education 
suitable  to  their  birth  ;  and  history  informs  us  that  they 
had  the  names  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  from  the  teat  of 
the  wild  animal  which  they  were  seen  to  suck.  The 
beauty  and  dignity  of  their  persons,  even  in  their  child- 
hood, promised  a  generous  disposition  ;  and  as  they  grew 
up,  they  both  discovered  great  courage  and  bravery,  with 
an  inclination  to  hazardous  attempts,  and  a  spirit  which 
nothing  could  subdue.  But  Romulus  seemed  more  to. 
cultivate  the  powers  of  reason,  and  to  excel  in  political 
knowledge  ;  whilst,  by  his  deportment  among  his  neigh- 
bors in  Sie  employments  of  pasturage  and  hunting,  he 
convinced  them  that  he  was  born  to  command  rather  than 
to  obey.  To  their  equals  and  inferiors  they  behaved  very 
courteously  ;  but  they  despised  the  king's  bailiffs  and 
chief  herdsmen,  as  not  superior  to  themselves  in  courage, 
though  they  were  in  authority,  disregarding  at  once  their 
threats  and  their  anger.  They  applied  themselves  to  gener- 
ous exercises  and  pursuits,  looking  upon  idleness  and  in- 
activity as  illiberal  things,  but  on  hunting,  running,  ban- 
ishing or  apprehending  robbers,  and  delivering  such  as 
were  oppressed  by  violence,  as  the  employments  of  honor 
and  virtue.     By  these  things  they  gained  great  renown. 

A  dispute  arising  between  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor  and 
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Aniulius,  and  the  former  having  driven  away  some  cattle 
belonging  to  the  latter  Romulus  and  Remus  fell  upon  them, 
put  them  to  flight,  and  recovered  the  greatest  part  of  the 
booty.  At  this  conduct  Numitor  was  highly  offended  ; 
but  they  little  regarded  his  resentment.  The  first  steps 
they  took  on  this  occasion  were  to  collect,  and  receive 
into  their  company,  persons  of  desperate  fortunes,  and  a 
great  number  of  slaves  ;  a  measure  which  gave  alarming 
proofs  of  their  bold  and  seditious  inclinations.  It  hap- 
pened, that  when  Romulus  was  employed  in  sacrificing 
(for  to  that  and  divination  he  was  much  inclined), 
Numitor's  herdsmen  met  with  Remus,  as  he  was  walk- 
ing with  a  small  retinue,  and  fell  upon  him.  After  some 
blows  exchanged,  and  wounds  given  and  received,  Numi- 
tor's  people  prevailed  and  took  Remus  prisoner.  He  was 
carried  before  Numitor,  and  had  several  things  laid  to  his 
charge,  but  Numitor  did  not  choose  to  punish  him  him- 
self, for  fear  of  his  brother's  resentment.  To  him,  there- 
fore, he  applied  for  justice,  which  he  had  all  the  reason  in 
the  world  to  expect ;  since,  though  brother  to  the  reigning 
prince,  he  had. been  injured  by  his  servants,  who  pre- 
sumed upon  his  authority.  The  people  of  Alba,  more- 
over, expressing  their  uneasiness,  and  thinking  that  Numi- 
tor suffered  great  indignities,  Amulius  moved  with  their 
complaints,  delivered  Kemus  to  him  to  be  treated  as  he 
should  think  proper.  When  the  youth  was  conducted  to 
his  house,  Numitor  was  greatly  struck  with  his  appear- 
ance, as  he  was  very  remarkable  for  size  and  strength  ;  he 
observed,  too,  his  presence  of  mind,  and  the  steadiness  of 
his  looks,  which  had  nothing  servile  in  them,  nor  were 
altered  with  the  sense  of  his  present  danger,  and  he  was 
informed  that  his  actions  and  whole  behavior  were  suit- 
able to  what  he  saw.  But  above  all,  some  divine  influ- 
ence, as  it  seems,  directing  the  beginnings  of  the  great 
events  that  were  to  follow,  Numitor,  by  his  sagacity,  or 
by  a  fortunate  conjecture,  suspecting  the  truth  questioned 
him  concerning  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  ;  speaking- 
mildly  at  the  same  time,  and  regarding  him  with  a  graci- 
ous eye.  He  boldly  answered,  **  I  will  hide  nothing  from 
you  ;  for  you  behave  in  a  more  princely  manner  than 
Amulius,  since  you  hear  and  examine  before  you  punish  : 
but  he  has  delivered  us  up  without  inquiring  into  the  mat- 
ter. I  have  a  twin-brother,  and  heretofore  we  believed 
ourselves  the  sons  of  Faustulus  and  Larentia,  servants  to 
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the  king.  But  since  we  were  accused  betore  you,  and  so 
pursued  by  slander  as  to  be  in  danger  of  our  lives,  we 
hear  nobler  things  concerning  our  birth.  Whether  they 
are  true,  the  present  crisis  will  show.  Our  birth  is  said  to 
have  been  secret ;  our  support  in  our  infancy,  miraculous. 
We  were  exposed  to  birds  and  wild  beasts,  and  by  them 
nourished  ;  suckled  by  a  she- wolf,  and  fed  by  the  atten- 
tions of  a  woodpecker  as  we  lay  in  a  trough  by  the  great 
river.  The  trough  is  still  preserved,  bound  about  with 
brass  bands,  and  inscribed  with  letters  partly  faded  ; 
which  may  prove,  perhaps,  hereafter  very  useless  tokens 
to  our  parents  when  we  are  destroyed. "  Numitor  hearing 
this,  and  comparing  the  time  with  the  young  man's  looks, 
was  confirmed  in  pleasing  hopes  he  had  conceived,  and 
considered  how  he  might  consult  his  daughter  about  this 
affair  ;  for  she  was  still  kept  in  close  custody. 

Meanwhile  Faustulus,  having  heard  that  Remus  was 
taken  and  delivered  up  to  punishment,  desired  Romulus 
to  assist  his  brother,  informing  him  then  clearly  of  the 
particulars  of  his  birth  ;  for  before  he  had  only  given  dark 
hints  about  it,  and  signified  just  so  much  as  might  take  off 
the  attention  of  his  wards  from  everything  that  was 
mean.  He  himself  took  the  trough,  and  in  all  the  tumult 
of  concern  and  fear  carried  it  to  Numitor.  His  disorder 
raised  some  suspicion  in  the  king's  guards  at  the  gate, 
and  that  disorder  increasing  while  they  looked  earnestly 
upon  him,  and  perplexed  him  with  their  questions,  he  was 
discovered  to  have  a  trough  under  his  cloak.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  among  them  one  of  those  who  had  had  it  in 
charge  to  throw  the  children  into  the  river,  and  who  was 
concerned  in  the  exposing  of  them.  This  man,  seeing 
the  trough,  and  knowing  it  by  its  make  and  inscrip- 
iton,  rightly  guessed  the  business  ;  and  thinking  it  an 
affair  not  be  neglected,  immediately  acquainted  the 
king  with  it,  and  put  him  upon  inquiring  into  it  In 
these  great  and  pressing  difficulties,  Faustulus  did  not 
preserve  entirely  his  presence  of  mind,  nor  yet  fully  dis- 
covered the  matter.  He  acknowledged  that  the  children 
were  saved,  indeed,  but  said  that  they  kept  cattle  at  a 
great  distance  from  Alba  ;  and  that  he  was  carrying  the 
trough  to  Ilia,  who  had  often  desired  to  see  it,  that  she 
might  entertain  the  better  hopes  that  her  children  were 
alive.  Whatever  persons  perplexed  and  actuated  with 
fear  or  anger  used  to  suffer,  Amulius  then  suffered  ;  for  in 
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his  hurry  he  sent  an  honest  man,  a  friend  of  Numitor's,  to 
inquire  of  him,  whether  he  had  any  account  that  the 
children  were  alive.  When  the  man  was  come,  and  saw 
Remus  almost  in  the  embraces  of  Numitor,  he  endeavored 
to  confirm  him  in  the  persuasion  that  the  youth  was  really 
his  grandson  ;  begging  him  at  the  same  time,  immediately 
to  take  the  best  measures  that  could  be  thought  of,  and 
offering  his  best  assistance  to  support  their  party.  The 
occasion  admitted  of  no  delay,  if  they  had  been  inclined 
to  it  ;  for  Romulus  was  now  at  hand,  and  a  good  number 
of  the  citizens  were  gathered  about  him,  either  out  of 
hatred  or  fear  of  Amulius.  He  brought  also  a  consider- 
able force  with  him,  divided  into  companies  of  a  hundred 
men  each,  headed  by  an  officer  who  bore  a  handful  of 
grass  and  shrubs  upon  a  pole.  These  the  Latins  called 
Manipuli  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  to  this  day,  soldiers  of  the 
same  company  are  called  Manipulares.  Remus,  then 
having  gained  those  within,  and  Romulus  assaulting  the 
palace  without,  the  tyrant  knew  not  what  to  do,  or  whom 
he  should  consult,  but  amidst  his  doubts  and  perplexity 
was  taken  and  slain.  These  particulars,  though  mostly 
related  by  Fabius,  and  Diodes  the  Peparethian,  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  that  wrote  about  the  founding  of  Rome, 
are  yet  suspected  by  some  as  fabulous  and  groundless. 
Perhaps,  however,  we  should  not  be  so  incredulous,  when 
we  see  what  extraordinary  events  Fortune  produces  :  nor. 
when  we  consider  what  height  of  greatness  Rome  attained 
to,  can  we  think  it  could  ever  have  been  effected  without 
some  supernatural  assistance  at  first,  and  an  origin  more 
than  human. 

Amulius  being  dead,  and  the  troubles  composed,  the 
two  brothers  were  not  willing  to  live  in  Alba,  without 
governing  there  ;  nor  yet  to  take  the  government  upon 
them  during  their  grandfather's  life.  Having  therefore, 
invested  him  with  it,  and  paid  due  honors  to  their  mother, 
they  determined  to  dwell  in  a  city  of  their  own,  and,  for 
that  purpose,  to  build  one  in  the  place  where  they  had 
their  first  nourishment  This  seems,  at  least,  to  be  the 
most  plausible  reason  of  their  quitting  Alba  ;  and  perhaps, 
too,  it  was  necessary,  as  a  great  number  of  slaves  and 
fugitives  was  collected  about  them,  either  to  see  their 
affairs  entirely  ruined,  if  these  should  disperse,  or  with 
them  to  seek  another  habitation  ;  for  that  the  people  of 
Alba  refused  to  peVmit  thg  fugitives  to  mix  With  them,  of 
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to  receive  them  as  citizens,  sufficiently  appears  from  the 
rape  of  the  women,  which  was  not  undertaken  out  of  a 
licentious  humor,  but  deliberately,  and  through  necessity, 
from  the  want  of  wives  ;  since,  after  they  seized  them, 
they  treated  them  very  honorably. 

As  soon  as  the  foundation  of  the  city  was  laid,  they 
opened  a  place  of  refuge  for  fugitives,  which  they  called 
the  Temple  of  the  Asylaean  God.  Here  they  received  all 
that  came,  and  would  neither  deliver  up  the  slave  to  his 
master,  the  debtor  to  his  creditor,  nor  the  murderer  to  the 
magistrate  ;  declaring  that  they  were  directed  by  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  to  preserve  the  asylum  from  all  viola- 
tion. Thus  the  city  was  soon  peopled,  for  it  is  said,  that 
the  houses  at  first  did  not  exceed  a  thousand.  But  of  that 
hereafter. 

While  they  were  intent  upon  building,  a  dispute  soon 
arose  about  the  place.  Romulus  having  built  a  square,  which 
he  called  Rome,  would  have  the  city  there;  but  Remus 
marked  out  a  more  secure  situation  on  Mount  Aventine, 
which,  from  him,  was  called  Remonium,  but  now  has  the 
name  of  Rignarium.  The  dispute  was  referred  to  the  de- 
cision of  augury  ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  sat  down  in 
the  open  air,  when  Remus,  as  they  tell  us,  saw  six  vul- 
tures, and  Romulus  twice  as  many.  Some  say,  Remus's 
account  of  the  number  he  had  seen  was  true,  and  that  of 
Romulus  not  so  ;  but  when  Remus  came  up  to  him,  he 
did  really  see  twelve.  Hence  the  Romans,  in  their  divi- 
nation by  the  flight  of  birds,  chiefly  regarded  the  vulture  : 
though  Herodorus  of  Pontus  relates,  that  Hercules  used  to 
rejoice  when  a  vulture  appeared  to  him  as  he  was  going 
upon  any  great  action.  This  was,  probably,  because  it 
is  a  creature  the  least  mischievous  of  any,  pernicious 
neither  to  com,  plants,  nor  cattle.  It  only  feeds  upon 
dead  carcases  ;  but  neither  kills  nor  preys  upon  anything 
that  has  life.  As  for  birds,  it  does  not  touch  them  even 
when  dead,  because  they  are  of  its  own  nature  ;  while 
eagles,  owls,  and  hawks  tear  and  kill  their  own  kind,  and, 
as  iEschylus  has  it, 

What  bird  is  clean,  that  fellow  birds  devours  ? 

Besides,  other  birds  are  frequently  seen,  and  may  be 
found  at  any  time  ;  but  a  vulture  is  ftn  uncommon  sight, 
and  we  have  seldom  met  with  any  o{  their  young  ;  so  that 
the  rarity  of  them  has  occasionea  bn  absurd  opinion  in 
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some,  that  they  come  to  us  from  other  countries  ;  and 
soothsayers  judge  every  unusual  appearance  to  be  pre- 
ternatural,  and  the  effect  of  a  divine  power. 

When  Remus  knew  that  he  was  imposed  upon,  he  was 
highly  incensed,  and  as  Romulus  was  opening  a  ditch 
round  the  place  where  the  walls  were  to  be  built,  he  ridi- 
culed some  parts  of  the  work,  and  obstructed  others.  At 
last,  as  he  presumed  to  leap  over  it,  some  say  he  fell  by 
the  hand  of  Romulus,  oUiers  by  that  of  Celer,  one  of  his 
companions.  Faustulus  also  fell  in  the  scuffle  ;  and  Plis- 
tinus,  who,  being  brother  to  Faustulus,  is  said  to  have 
assisted  in  bringing  Romulus  up.  Celer  fled  into  Tusca- 
any  ;  and  from  him  such  as  are  swift  of  foot,  or  expedi- 
tious in  business,  are  by  the  Romans  called  celeres.  Thus, 
when  Quintus  Metellus,  within  a  few  days  after  his 
father  s  death,  provided  a  show  of  gladiators,  the  people 
admiring  his  quick  dispatch,  gave  him  the  name  of 
Celer. 

Romulus  buried  his  brother  Remus,  together  with  his 
fosterfathers,  in  Remonia,  and  then  built  his  city,  having 
sent  for  persons  from  Hetruria,  who,  (as  is  usual  in  sacred 
mysteries)  according  to  stated  ceremonies  and  written  rules 
were  to  order  and  direct  how  everything  was  to  be  done. 
First,  a  circular  ditch  was  dug  about  what  is  now  called 
the  Comitium,  or  Hall  of  Justice,  and  the  first  fruits  of 
everything  that  is  reckoned  either  good  by  use,  or  neces- 
sary by  nature,  were  cast  into  it  ;  and  then  each  bringing 
a  small  quantity  of  the  earth  of  the  country  from  whence 
he  came,  threw  it  in  promiscuously.  This  ditch  had  the 
name  of  Mundus,  the  same  with  that  of  the  universe.  In 
the  next  place,  they  marked  out  "the  city,  like  a  circle, 
round  this  centre  ;  and  the  founder  having  fitted  to  a 
plough,  a  brazen  ploughshare,  and  yoked  a  biill  and  cow, 
himself  drew  a  deep  furrow  round  the  boundaries.  The 
business  of  those  that  followed  was  to  turn  all  the  clods 
raised  by  the  plough  inwards  to  the  city,  and  not  to  suffer 
any  to  remain  outwards.  This  line  described  the  compass 
of  the  city ;  and  between  it  and  the  walls  is  a  space 
called,  by  contraction,  Pomerium,  as  lying  behind  or  be- 
yond the  wall.  Where  they  designed  to  have  a  gate,  they 
took  the  ploughshare  out  of  the  ground,  and  lifted  up  the 
plough,  making  a  break  for  it  Hence  they  look  upon  the 
whole  wall  as  sacred,  except  the  gate-ways.  If  they  con- 
sidered the  gates  in  the  same  light  as  the  rest,  it  would  be 
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deemed  unlaw&l  either  to  receive  the  necessaries  of  life 
by  them,  or  to  carry  out  through  them  what  is  un- 
clean. 

The  day  on  which  they  began  to  build  the  city  is  uni- 
versally allowed  to  be  the  twenty-first  of  April;  and  is 
celebrated  annually  by  the  Romans  as  the  birthday  of 
Rome.  At  first,  we  are  told,  they  sacrificed  nothing  that 
had  life,  persuaded  that  they  ought  to  keep  the  solemnity 
sacred  to  the  birth  of  their  country  pure,  and  without 
bloodshed  Nevertheless,  before  the  city  was  built, 
on  that  same  day,  they  had  kept  a  pastoral  feast  called 
Palilia.  At  present,  indeed,  there  is  very  little  analogy 
between  the  Roman  and  the  Grecian  months;  yet  the 
day  on  which  Romulus  founded  the  city,  is  strongly 
affirmed  to  be  the  thirteenth  of  the  month.  On  that  day> 
too,  we  are  informed,  there  was  a  conjunction  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  attended  with  an  eclipse,  the  same  that  was 
observed,  by  Antimachus,  the  Teian  poet,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  sixth  OlympiadL 

Varro  the  philosopher,  who  of  all  the  Romans  was  most 
skilled  in  history,  had  an  acquaintance  named  Tarutius, 
who,  beside  his  knowledge  fn  philosophy  and  the  mathe- 
matics, to  indulge  his  speculative  turn,  had  applied  him- 
self to  astrology,  and  was  thought  to  be  a  perfect  master 
of  it  To  him  Varro  proposed  to  find  out  the  day  and 
hour  of  Romulus'  birth,  making  his  calculation  from  the 
known  events  of  his  life,  as  problems  in  geometry  are 
solved  by  the  analytic  method ;  for  it  belongs  to  the  same 
science,  when  a  man*s  nativity  is  given,  to  predict  his  life, 
and  when  his  life  is  given,  to  find  out  his  nativity.  Taru- 
tius complied  with  tiie  request ;  and  when  he  had  consid- 
ered the  disposition  and  actions  of  Romulus,  how  long  he 
lived,  and  in  what  manner  he  died,  and  had  put  all  these 
things  together,  he  affirmed,  without  doubt  or  hesitation, 
that  his  conception  was  in  the  first  year  of  the  second 
Olympiad,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  month  which 
the  Egyptians  call  Choeac  [December],  at  the  third  hour 
when  the  sun  was  totally  eclipsed  ;  and  that  his  birth  was 
on  the  twenty- third  day  of  the  month  Thoth  [September], 
about  sunrise  ;  and  that  he  founded  Rome  on  the  ninth  of 
the  month  Pharmuthi  [April],  between  the  second  and 
third  hour ;  *  for  it  is  supposed!^  that  the  fortunes  of  cities,  as 


*  Then  m  9^eat  ilwupgliiiimt  imniig  Matwjant  awl  chronologers,  as  to  the  y«ar  of 
the  foondation  of  Rome.    Varro  places  it  in  the  third  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad,  75a 
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well  as  men,  have  their  proper  periods  determined  by  the 
position  of  the  stars  at  the  time  of  their  nativity.  These, 
and  the  like  relations,  may,  perhaps,  rather  please  the 
reader,  because  they  are  curious,  than  disgust  him,  be- 
cause they  are  fabulous. 

When  the  city  was  built,  Romulus  divided  the  younger 
part  of  the  inhabitants  into  battalions.  £ach  corps  con- 
sisted of  three  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse, 
and  was  called  a  legion,  because  the  most  warlike  persons 
were  selected.  The  rest  of  the  multitude  he  called  The 
People.  A  hundred  of  the  most  considerable  citizens  he 
took  for  his  council,  with  the  title  of  Patricians,  and  the 
whole  body  was  called  the  Senate,  which  signifies  an  As- 
sembly of  Old  Men.  Its  members  were  styled  Patricians  ; 
because,  as  some  say,  they  were  fcUhers  of  freebom  chil- 
dren ;  or  rather,  according  to  others,  because  they  them- 
selves had  fathers  to  show,  which  was  not  the  case  with 
many  of  the  rabble  that  first  flocked  to  the  city.  Others 
derived  the  title  from  Pairocimum,  or  Patronage,  attributing 
the  origin  of  the  term  to  one  Patron,  who  came  over  with 
Evander,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  humanity  and  care 
of  the  distressed.  But  we  shall  be  nearer  the  truth,  if  we 
conclude  that  Romulus  styled  them  Patricians,  as  expect- 
ing these  respectable  persons  would  watch  over  those  in 
humble  stations  with  a  paternal  care  and  regard ;  and  teach- 
ing the  commonalty  in  their  turn  not  to  fear  or  envy  the 
power  of  their  superiors,  but  to  behave  to  them  with  love 
and  respect,  both  looking  upon  them  as  fathers,  and  hon- 
oring them  with  that  name.  For  at  this  very  time,  foreign 
nations  call  the  Senators  Lords,  but  the  Romans  them- 
selves call  them  Conscript  Fathers,  a  style  of  greater  dig- 
nity and  honor,  and  withal  much  less  invidious.  At  first, 
indeed,  they  were  called  fathers  only  ;  but  afterwards, 
when  more  were  enrolled  in  their  body,  Conscript  Fathers. 
With  this  venerable  title,  then,  he  distinguished  the  senate 
from  the  people.  He  likewise  made  another  distinction 
between  the  nobility  and  the  commons,  calling  the  former 
Patrons,  and  the  other  clients  ;  which  was  the  source  of 
mutual  kindness  and  many  good  offices  between  them. 
For  the  Patrons  were  to  those  they  had  taken  under  their 

yean  before  the  Christian  «ra ;  and  Fabins  Pictor,  who  is  the  most  ancient  «f  all  the 
Roman  writen,  and  followed  by  the  learned  U«her,  places  it  at  the  end  ol  the  seventh 
Olympiad,  which,  accordine  to  that  prelate,  was  in  the  year  of  the  world  3356,  and  748 
before  Christ  But  Dionystns  Halicaroaasua,  Solinns,  and  BttMbhia,  place  it  m  the  firet 
year  of  the  seventh  Olympiad. 
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ptotecHon,  counsellors  and  advocates  in  their  suits  at  law, 
and  advisers  and  assistants  on  all  occasions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Clients  failed  not  in  their  attentions,  whether 
they  were  to  be  shown  in  deference  and  respect,  or  in  pro- 
viding their  daughters  portions,  or  in  satisfying  their  cred- 
itors, if  their  circumstances  happened  to  be  narrow.  No 
law  or  magistrate  obliged  the  Patron  to  be  evidence  against 
his  Client,  or  the  Client  against  his  Patron.  But  in  after- 
times,  though  the  other  claims  continued  in  full  force,  it 
was  looked  upon  as  ungenerous  for  persons  of  condition 
to  take  money  of  those  below  them. 

In  the  fourth  month  after  the  building  of  the  city,  as  Fa- 
bius  informs  us,  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  was  put  in 
execution.  Some  say,  Romulus  himself,  who  was  natu- 
rally warlike  and  persuaded  by  certain  oracles  that  the 
Fates  had  decreed  Rome  to  obtain  her  greatness  by  mili- 
tary achievements,  began  hostilities  against  the  Sabines, 
and  seized  only  thirty  virgins,  being  more  desirous  of  war 
than  of  wives  for  his  people.  But  this  is  not  likely:  For, 
as  he  saw  his  city  soon  filled  with  inhabitants,  very  few 
of  whom  were  married  ;  the  greatest  part  consisted  of  a 
mixed  rabble  of  mean  and  obscure  persons,  to  whom  no 
regard  was  paid,  and  who  were  not  expected  to  settle  in 
any  place  whatever,  the  enterprise  naturally  took  that 
turn  ;  and  he  hoped  that  from  this  attempt,  though  not  a 
just  one,  some  alliance  and  union  with  the  Sabines  would 
be  obtained,  when  it  appeared  that  they  treated  the  women 
kindly.  In  order  to  this,  he  first  gave  out  that  he  had 
found  the  altar  of  some  god,  which  had  been  covered  with 
earth.  This  deity  they  called  Consus,  meaning  either  the 
God  of  Counsel,  (for  with  them  the  word  consilium  has 
that  signification,  and  their  chief  magistrates  afterwards 
were  Consuls,  persons  who  were  to  consult  the  public 
good, )  or  else  the  equestrian  Neptune ;  for  the  altar  in  the 
Circus  Maximus  is  not  visible  at  other  times,  but  during 
the  Circensian  games  it  is  uncovered.  Some  say  it  was 
proper  that  the  altar  of  that  god  should  be  under  ground, 
because  counsel  shouId.be  as  private  and  secret  as  possi- 
ble. Upon  this  discovery,  Romulus,  by  proclamation, 
appointed  a  day  for  a  splendid  sacrifice,  with  public  games 
and  shows.  Multitudes  assembled  at  the  time,  and  he 
himself  presided,  sitting  among  his  nobles,  clothed  in  pur- 
ple As  a  signal  for  the  assault,  he  was  to  rise,  gather  up 
his  robe,  and  fold  it  about  him.    Many  of  his  people  wore 
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swords  that  day,  and  kept  their  eyes  upon  him,  watching^ 
for  the  signal,  which  was  no  sooner  given  than  they  drew 
them,  and  rushing  on  with  a  shout,  seized  the  daughters 
of  the  Sabines,  but  quietly  suffered  the  men  to  escape. 
Some  say  only  thirty  were  carried  oflF;  who  each  gave 
name  to  a  tribe ;  but  Valerius  Antias  makes  their  number 
five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  ;  and  according  to  Juba, 
there  were  six  hundred  and  eighty-three,  all  virgins.  This 
was  the  best  apology  for  Romulus  ;  for  they  had  taken  but 
one  married  woman,  named  Hersilia,  who  was  afterwards 
chiefly  concerned  in  reconciling  them  :  and  her  they  took 
by  mistake,  as  they  were  not  incited  to  this  violence  by 
lust  or  injustice,  but  by  their  desire  to  conciliate  and  unite 
the  two  nations  in  the  strongest  ties.  Some  tell  us,  Her- 
silia was  married  to  Hostilius,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
men  among  the  Romans  ;  others,  that  Romulus  himself 
married  her,  and  had  two  children  by  her,  a  daughter 
named  Prima,  on  account  of  her  being  first  born,  and  an 
only  son,  whom  he  called  Aollius,  because  of  the  great 
concourse  of  people  to  him,  but  after  ages,  Abillius.  This 
account  we  have  from  Zenodotus  of  Troezene,  but  he  is 
contradicted  in  it  by  many  other  historians. 

Among  those  that  committed  this   rape,  we  are  told, 
some  of  the  meaner  sort  happened  to  be  carrying  off  a 
virgin  of  uncommon  beauty  and  stature  ;  and  when  some 
of  superior  rank  that  met  them  attempted  to  take  her  from 
them,  they  cried  out,  they  were  conducting  her  to  Tala- 
sius,   a  young  man   of  excellent  character.     When  they 
heard  this,  they  applauded  their  design  ;  and  some  even 
turned  back  and  accompanied  them  with  the  utmost  satis- 
faction, all  the  way  exclaiming  Talasius.     Hence  this  be- 
came a  term  in  the  nuptial  songs  of  the  Romans,  as  Hy- 
menaeus  is  in  those  of  the  Greeks  ;  for  Talasius  is  said  to 
have  been  very  happy  in  marriage.     But  Sextius  Sylla,  the 
Carthaginian,    a  man   beloved  both   by   the   Muses  and 
Graces,  told  me,  that  this  was  the  word  which  Romulus 
gfave  as  a  signal  for  the  rape.     All  of  them,  therefore,  as 
Qiey  were  carrying  off  the  virgins,  cried  out  Talasius,  and 
thence  it  still  continues  the  custom  at  marriages.     Most 
writers,  however,  and  *Juba,  in  particular,  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  only  an  incitement  to  good  housewifery  and  spin- 
ning,   which   the   word   Talasia  signifies ;    Italian   terms 
being  at  that  time  thus  mixed  with  Greek.    If  this  be  right, 
and  the  Romans  did  then  use  the  word  Talasia  in  the  same 
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sense  with  the  Greeks,  another  and  more  probable  reason 
of  the  custom  may  be  assigned.  For  when  the  Sabines, 
after  the  war  with  the  Romans,  were  reconciled,  condi- 
tions were  obtained  for  the  women,  that  they  should  not 
be  obliged  by  their  husbands  to  do  any  other  work  be- 
sides spinning.  It  was  customary,  therefore,  ever  after, 
that  they  who  gave  the  bride,  or  conducted  her  home,  or 
were  present  on  the  occasion,  should  cry  out,  amidst  the 
mirth  of  the  wedding  Talasius ;  intimating  that  she  was  not 
to  be  employed  in  any  other  labor  but  that  of  spinning. 
And  it  is  a  custom  still  observed,  for  the  bride  not  to  go 
over  the  threshold  of  her  husband's  house  herself,  but  to  be 
carried  over,  because  the  Sabine  virgins  did  not  go  in  vol- 
untarily, but  were  carried  in  by  violence.  Some  add, 
that  the  bride's  hair  is  parted  with  the  point  of  a  spear,  in 
memory  of  the  first  marriages  being  brought  about  in  a 
warlike  manner  of  which  we  have  spoken  more  fully  in 
the  book  of  Questions.  This  rape  was  committed  on  the 
eighteenth  day  of  the  month  then  called  Sextilis,  now 
August,  at  which  time  the  feast  of  the  Consualia  is  kept. 

The  Sabines  were  a  numerous  and  warlike  people,  but 
they  dwelt  in  unwalled  town,  thinking  it  became  them, 
who  were  a  colony  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  be  bold 
and  fearless.     But  as  they  saw  themselves  bound  by  such 
pledges,    and  were  very  solicitous  for  their  daughters, 
they  sent  ambassadors  to  Romulus   with  moderate  and 
equitable  demands  :  That  he  should  return    them   the 
young  women,  and  disavow  the  violence,  and  then   the 
two  nations  should  proceed  to  establish  a  correspondence, 
and    contract    alliances   in   a   friendly  and    legal    way. 
Romulus,  however,  refused  to  part  with  the  young  women, 
and  entreated  the  Sabines  to  give  their  sanction  to  what 
had  been  done,  whereupon  some  of  them  lost  time  in  con- 
suiting  and  making  preparations.     But  Acron,  king  of  the 
C  eninensians,  a  man  of  spirit,  and  an  able  general,  sus- 
pected the  tendency  of  Romulus's  first  enterprises  ;  and, 
when  he  had  behaved  so  boldly  in  the  rape,  looked  upon 
him  as  one  that  would  grow  formidable,  and  indeed  in- 
sufferable to  his   neighbors,  except  he   were  chastised. 
Acron,  therefore,  went  to  seek  the  enemy,  and  Romulus 
prepared  to  receive  him.     When  they  came  in  sight,  and 
had  well  viewed  each  other,  a  challenge  for  sinele  com- 
bat was  mutually  given,  their  forces  standing  under  arms 
in  silence.     Romulus  On  this  occasion  made  a  vow,  that 
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if  he  conquered  his  enemy,  he  would  himself  dedicate  his 
adversary's  arms  to  Jupiter  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he 
both  overcame  Acron,  and,  after  battle  was  joined,  routed 
his  army,  and  took  his  city.  But  he  did  no  injury  to  its 
inhabitants,  unless  it  were  such  to  order  them  to  demolish 
their  houses,  and  follow  him  to  Rome,  as  citizens  entitled 
to  equal  privileges  with  the  rest  Indeed,  there  was 
nothing  that  contributed  more  to  the  greatness  of  Rome, 
than  that  she  was  always  uniting  and  incorporating  with 
herself  those  whom  she  conquered.  Romulus  having  con- 
sidered how  he  should  perform  his  vow  in  the  most  ac- 
ceptable manner  to  Jupiter,  and  withal  make  the  proces- 
sion most  agreeable  to  his  people,  cut  down  a  great  oak 
that  grew  in  the  camp,  and  hewed  it  into  the  figure  of  a 
trophy  ;  to  this  he  fastened  Acron's  whole  suit  of  armor, 
disposed  in  its  proper  form.  Then  he  put  on  his  own 
robes,  and  wearing  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his  hea4  his  hair 
gracefully  flowing,  he  took  the  trophy  erect  upon  his  right 
shoulder,  and  so  marched  on,  singing  the  song  of  victory 
before  his  troops,  which  followed  completely  armed, 
while  the  citizens  received  him  with  joy  and  admiration. 
This  procession  was  the  origin  and  model  of  future 
triumphs.  The  trophy  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Feretrius, 
so  called  from  the  Latin  yfovds/erire,  to  smite  ;  for  Romu- 
lus had  prayed  that  he  might  have  power  to  smite  his  ad- 
versary and  kill  him.  Varro  says,  this  sort  of  spoils  is 
termed  opima  from  opes^  which  signifies  riches  :  But 
more  probably  they  are  so  styled  from  opus,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  action.  For  when  the  general  of  an  army 
kills  the  enemy's  general  with  his  own  hand,  then  only  he 
is  allowed  to  consecrate  the  spoils  called  opima,  as  the 
sole  performer  of  that  action.  This  honor  has  been  con- 
ferred only  on  three  Roman  chiefs ;  first  on  Romulus, 
when  he  slew  Acron  the  Ceninensian  ;  next  on  Cornelius 
Cossus,  for  killing  Tolumnius  the  Tuscan  ;  and  lastly,  on 
Claudius  Marcellus,  when  Viridomarus,  king  of  the  Gauls, 
fell  by  his  hand.  Cossus  and  Marcellus  bore,  indeed,  the 
trophies  themselves,  but  drove  into  Rome  in  triumphal 
chariots.  But  Dionysius  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  Romu- 
lus made  use  of  a  chariot ;  for  some  historians  assert  that 
Tarquinius,  the  son  of  Demaratus,  was  the  first  of  the 
kings  that  advanced  triumphs  to  this  pomp  and  grandeur  : 
Others  say,  Publicola  was  the  first  that  led  up  this  triumph 
in  a  charidt.     HdWiBver,  there  ttfd  statues  of  Romulus  bear 
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ing  these  trophies  yet  to  be  seen  in  Rome,  which  are  all  on 
foot 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Ceninenses,  while  the  rest  of  the 
Sabines  were  busied  in  preparations,  the  people  of  Fidenae, 
Cnistumenium,  and  Antemnse,  united  ag;ainst  the  Romans. 
A  battle  ensued,  in  which  they  were  likewise  defeated, 
and  surrendered  to  Romulus,  their  cities  to  be  spoiled, 
their  lands  to  be  divided,  and  themselves  to  be  transplanted 
to  Rome.  All  the  lands  thus  acquired,  he  distributed 
among  the  citizens,  except  what  belonged  to  the  parents 
of  the  stolen  virgins  ;  for  those  he  left  in  the  possession 
of  their  former  owners.  The  rest  of  the  Sabines,  enraged 
at  this,  appointed  Tatius  their  general,  and  carried  war  to 
the  gates  of  Rome.  The  city  was  difficult  of  access,  hav- 
ing a  strong  garrison  on  the  hill  where  the  Capitol  now 
stands,  commanded  by  Tarpeius,  not  by  the  virgin  Tar- 
peia,  as  some  say,  who  in  this  represent  Romulus  as  a 
very  weak  man.  However;  this  Tarpeia,  the  governor's 
daughter,  charmed  with  the  golden  bracelets  of  the  Sabines, 
betrayed  the  fort  into  their  hands ;  and  asked,  in  return  for 
her  treason,  what  they  wore  on  their  left  arms.  Tatius 
agreeing  to  the  condition,  she  opened  one  of  the  gates  by 
night,  and  let  in  the  Sabines.  Jt  seems,  it  was  not  the 
sentiment  of  Antigonus  alone,  who  said,  **  He  loved  men 
while  they  were  betraying,  but  hated  them  when  they 
had  betrayed  ;"  nor  of  Caesar,  who  said,  in  the  case  of 
Rhymitalces  the  Thracian,  **  He  loved  the  treason,  but 
hated  the  traitor : "  But  men  are  commonly  affected 
towards  villains,  when  they  have  occasion  for,  just  as 
they  are  towards  venomous  creatures,  which  they  have 
need  of  for  their  poison  and  their  gall.  While  they  are  of 
use  they  love  them,  but  abhor  them  when  their  purpose  is 
effected.  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Tatius  with  regard 
to  Tarpeia  when  he  ordered  the  Sabines  to  remember  their 
promise,  and  to  grudge  her  nothing  which  they  had  on 
their  left  arms.  He  was  the  first  to  take  off  his  bracelet, 
and  throw  it  to  her,  and  with  that  his  shield.  As  every 
one  did  the  same,  she  was  overpowered  by  the  gold  and 
shields  thrown  upon  her,  and  sinking  under  the  weight, 
expired.  Tarpeius,  too,  was  taken,  and  condemned  by 
Romulus  for  treason,  as  Juba  writes  after  Sulpitius  Galba. 
As  for  the  account  given  of  Tarpeia  by  other  writers, 
among  whom  An  tigonud  Idon^i  it  is  abdilfd  and  inct^dible  : 
They  say,  that  she  was  daughter  to  Tatius,  the  Sabind 
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general,  and,  being  compelled  to  live  with  Romulus,  she 
acted  and  suffered  thus  by  her  father's  contrivance.  But 
the  poet  Simulus  makes  a  most  egregious  blunder  when  he 
says,  Tarpeia  betrayed  the  Capitol,  not  to  the  Sabines,  but 
to  the  Gauls,  having  fallen  in  love  with  their  king.  Thus 
he  writes : 

From  her  high  dome,  Tarpeia,  wretched  maid, 

To  the  fell  Gauls  the  Capitol  betray'd  ; 

The  hapless  victim  of  unchaste  desires, 

She  lost  the  fortress  of  her  sceptered  sires. 

And  a  little  after,  concerning  her  death, 

No  amorous  Celt,  no  fierce  Bavarian,  bore 

The  fair  Tarpeia  to  his  stormy  shore  ; 

Pressed  by  those  shields,  whose  splendor  she  admir'd. 

She  sunk,  and  in  the  shining  death  expired. 

From  the  place  where  Tarpeia  was  buried,  the  hill  had 
the  name  of  the  Tarpeian,  till  Tarquin  consecrated  the 
place  to  Jupiter,  at  which  time  her  bones  were  removed, 
and  so  it  lost  her  name ;  except  that  part  of  the  Capitol 
from  which  malefactors  are  thrown  down,  which  is  still 
called  the  Tarpeian  rock.  The  Sabines,  thus  possessed 
of  the  fort,  Romulus,  in  great  fury  offered  them  battle, 
which  Tatius  did  not  decline,  as  he  saw  he  had  a  place  of 
strength  to  retreat  to  in  case  he  was  worsted.  And  indeed, 
the  spot  on  which  he  was  to  engage,  being  surrounded 
with  hills,  seemed  to  promise  on  both  sides  a  sharp  and 
bloody  contest,  because  it  was  so  confined,  and  the  out- 
lets were  so  narrow,  that  it  was  not  easy  either  to  fly  or  to 
pursue.  It  happened  too,  that  a  few  days  before,  the 
river  had  overflowed,  and  left  a  deep  mud  on  the  plain, 
where  the  Forum  now  stands  ;  which,  as  it  was  covered 
with  a  crust,  was  not  easily  discoverable  by  the  eye,  but 
at  the  same  time  was  soft  underneath,  and  impracticable. 
The  Sabines,  ignorant  of  this,  were  pushing  forward  into 
it,  but  by  good  fortune  were  prevented  :  For  Curtius,  a 
man  of  high  distinction  and  spirit,  being  mounted  on  a 
good  horse,  advanced  a  considerable  way  before  the  rest. 
Presently  his  horse  plunged  into  the  slough,  and  for  a 
while  he  endeavored  to  disengage  him,  encouraging  him 
with  his  voice,  and  urging  him  with  blows  ;  but  finding;- 
all  ineffectual,  he  quitted  him,  and  saved  himself.  From 
him  the  place,  to  this  very  time,  is  called  tlie  Curtian  Lake. 
The  Sabines,  having  escaped  this  danger,  began  the  fight 
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with  great  bravery.  The  victory  inclined  to  neither  side, 
though  many  were  slain,  and  among  the  rest,  Hostilius ; 
who,  they  say,  was  husband  to  Hersilia,  and  grandfather 
to  that  Hostilius  who  reigned  after  Numa.  It  is  probable, 
there  were  many  other  battles  in  a  short  time  ;  but  the 
most  memorable  was  the  last ;  in  which  Romulus,  having 
received  a  blow  upon  the  head  with  a  stone,  was  almost 
beaten  down  to  the  ground,  and  no  longer  able  to  oppose 
the  enemy  ;  then  the  Romans  gave  way,  and  were  driven 
from  tlie  plain  as  far  as  the  Palatine  HilL  By  this  time 
Romulus,  recovering  from  the  shock,  endeavored  by  force 
to  stop  his  men  in  their  flight,  and  loudly  called  upon 
them  to  stand  and  renew  the  engagement.  But  when  he 
saw  the  rout  was  general,  and  that  no  one  had  courage  to 
face  about,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  towards  heaven,  and 
prayed  to  Jupiter  to  stop  the  army,  and  to  re-establish 
and  maintain  the  Roman  cause,  which  was  now  in  ex- 
treme danger  When  the  prayer  was  ended,  many  of  the 
fugitives  were  struck  witli  reverence  for  their  king,  and 
their  fear  was  changed  into  courage.  They  first  stopped 
where  now  stands  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  so  called 
from  his  putting  a  stop  to  their  flight  There  they  en- 
gaged again,  and  repulsed  the  Sabines  as  far  as  the  palace 
now  called  Regia,  and  the  temple  of  Vesta. 

When  they  were  preparing  here  to  renew  the  combat 
with  tlie  same  animosity  as  at  first,  their  ardor  was  re- 
pressed by  an  astonishing  spectacle,  which  the  powers  of 
language  are  unable  to  describe.  The  daughters  of  the 
Sabines,  that  had  been  forcibly  carried  off,  appeared 
rushing  this  way  and  that  with  loud  cries  and  lamenta- 
tions, like  persons  distracted,  amidst  the  drawn  swords, 
and  over  the  dead  bodies,  to  come  at  their  husbands  and 
fathers  ;  some  carrying  their  infants  in  their  arms,  some 
darting  forward  with  dishevelled  hair,  but  all  calling  by 
turns  both  upon  the  Sabines  and  the  Romans,  by  the 
tenderest  names.  Both  parties  were  extremely  moved, 
and  room  was  made  for  them  between  the  two  armies. 
Their  lamentations  pierced  to  the  utmost  ranks,  and  all 
were  deeply  affected  :  particularly  when  their  upbraiding 
and  complaints  ended  in  supplication  and  entreaty.  '  *  What 
great  injury  have  we  done  you,  (said  they, )  that  we  have 
suffered,  and  do  still  suffer  so  many  miseries  ?  We  were 
carried  off,  by  those  who  now  have  us,  violently  and 
illegally  :  After  this  violence  we  were  so  long  n^lected 
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by  our  brothers,  our  fathers,  and  relations,  that  we  Were 
necessitated  to  unite  in  the  strongest  ties  with  those  that 
were  the  objects  of  our  hatred  ;  and  we  are  now  brought 
to  tremble  for  the  men  that  had  injured  us  so  much,  when 
we  see  them  in  danger,  and  to  lament  them  when  they 
fall.  For  you  came  not  to  deliver  us  from  violence,  while 
virgins,  or  to  avenge  our  cause,  but  now  you  tear  the 
wives  from  their  husbands,  and  the  mothers  from  their 
children  ;  an  assistance  more  grievous  to  us  than  all  your 
neglect  and  disregard.  Such  love  we  experienced  from 
them,  and  such  compassion  from  you.  Were  the  war 
undertaken  in  some  other  cause,  yet  surely  you  would  stop 
its  ravages  for  us,  who  have  made  you  fathers-in-law  and 
grandfathers,  or  otherwise  placed  you  in  some  near  affinity 
to  those  whom  you  seek  to  destroy.  But  if  the  war  be 
for  us,  take  us,  with  your  sons-in-law  and  their  children, 
and  restore  us  to  our  parents  and  kindred  ;  but  do  not, 
we  beseech  you,  rob  us  of  our  children  and  husbands, 
lest  we  become  captives  again."  Hersilia  having  said  a 
great  deal  to  this  purpose,  and  others  joining  in  the  same 
request,  a  truce  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  generals  pro- 
ceeded to  a  conference.  In  the  mean  time  the  women 
presented  their  husbands  and  children  to  their  fathers  and 
brothers,  brought  refreshments  to  those  that  wanted  them, 
and  carried  the  wounded  home  to  be  cured.  Here  they 
showed  them,  that  they  had  the  ordering  of  their  own 
houses,  what  attentions  their  husbands  paid  them,  and 
with  what  respect  and  indulgence  they  were  treated.  Up- 
on this  a  peace  was  concluded,  tlie  conditions  of  which 
were,  that  such  of  the  women  as  chose  to  remain  with 
their  husbands,  should  be  exempt  from  all  labor  and 
drudgery,  except  spinning,  as  we  have  mentioned  above  ; 
that  the  city  should  be  inhabited  by  the  Romans  and  Sa- 
bines  in  common,  with  the  name  of  Rome,  from  Romulus ; 
but  that  all  the  citizens,  from  Cures,  the  capital  of  the 
Sabines,  and  the  country  of  Tatius,  should  be  called 
Quirites  ;  and  that  the  regal  power,  and  the  command  of 
the  army,  should  be  equally  shared  between  them.  The 
place  where  these  articles  were  ratified,  is  still  called 
Comitium,  from  the  Latin  word  coire,  which  signifies  to 
assemble. 

The  city  having  doubled  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
an  hundred  additional  senators  were  elected  from  among 
the  Sabines,  and  the  legion  were  to  consist  of  six  thousand 
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foot,  and  six  hundred  horse.  The  people,  too,  were  di- 
vided into  three  tribes,  called  Rhamnenses,  from  Romulus  ; 
Tatienses,  from  Tatius  ;  and  Lucerenses,  from  the 
Lucus  or  Grove,  where  the  asylum  stood,  whither 
many  had  fled,  and  were  admitted  citizens.  That  they 
were  precisely  three,  appears  from  the  very  name  of  Tribes, 
and  that  of  their  chief  officers,  who  were  called  Tribunes. 
Each  tribe  contained  ten  Curia  or  Wards,  which  some  say 
were  called  after  the  Sabine  women.  But  this  seems  to 
be  false  ;  for  many  of  them  have  their  names  from  the 
several  quarters  of  the  city  which  were  assigned  to  them. 
Many  honorable  privileges,  however,  were  conferred  up- 
on the  women  ;  some  of  which  were  these  :  That  the 
men  should  give  them  the  way,  wherever  they  met  them  ; 
that  they  should  not  mention  an  obscene  word,  or  appear 
naked,  before  them  ;  that,  in  case  of  their  killing  any 
person,  they  should  not  be  tried  before  the  ordinary 
judges  ;  and  that  their  children  should  wear  an  ornament 
about  their  necks,  called  Bulla,  from  its  likeness  to  a 
bubble,  and  a  garment  bordered  with  purple.  The  two 
kings  did  not  presently  quit  their  councils  ;  each  meeting, 
for  some  time,  their  hundred  senators  apart ;  but  afterwards 
they  all  assembled  together.  Tatius  dwelt  where  the 
temple  of  Moneta  now  stands,  and  Romulus  by  the  steps 
of  the  Fair  Shore,  as  they  are  called,  at  the  descent  from 
the  Palatine  Hill  to  the  Great  Circus.  There,  we  are  told 
grew  the  sacred  Cornel-tree  ;  the  fabulous  account  of 
which  is,  that  Romulus  once,  to  try  his  strength,  threw  a 
spear,  whose  shaft  was  of  cornel-wood,  from  Mount 
Aventine  to  that  place  ;  the  head  of  which  stuck  so  deep 
in  the  ground,  that  no  one  could  pull  it  out,  though  many 
tried  ;  and  the  soil  being  rich,  so  nourished  the  wood, 
that  it  shot  forth  branches,  and  became  a  trunk  of 
cornel  of  considerable  bigness.  This  posterity  preserved 
with  a  religious  care,  as  a  thing  eminently  sacred,  and 
therefore  built  a  wall  about  it  ;  and  when  any  one  that 
approached  it  saw  it  not  very  flourishing  and  green,  but  in- 
clining to  fade  and  wither,  he  presently  proclaimed  it  to 
all  he  met,  who,  as  if  they  were  to  assist  in  case  of  fire, 
cried  out  for  water,  and  ran  from  all  quarters  with  full 
vessels  to  the  place.  But  when  Caius  Caesar  ordered 
the  steps  to  be  repaired,  and  the  workmen  were  digging 
near  it,  it  is  said  they  inadvertently  injured  the  roots  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  tree  withered  away.  , 
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The  Sabines  received  the  Roman  months.  All  th.it  is 
of  importance  on  this  subject  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of 
Numa  Romulus  on  the  other  hand,  came  into  the  use  of 
their  shields,  making  an  alteration  in  his  own  armor,  and 
that  of  the  Romans,  who,  before,  wore  bucklers  in  the 
manner  of  the  Greeka  They  mutually  celebrated  each 
other's  feasts  and  sacrifices,  not  abolishing  those  of  either 
nation,  but  over  and  above  appointing  some  new  ones  : 
one  of  which  is  the  Matronalia,  instituted  in  honor  of  the 
women,  for  their  putting  an  end  to  the  war  ;  and  another 
the  Carmen talia,  Carmen ta  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  Destinies,  who  presides  over  human  nativities  ; 
therefore  she  is  particularly  worshipped  by  mothers. 
Others  say,  she  was  wife  to  Evander  the  Arcadian,  and  a 
woman  addicted  to  divination,  who  received  inspirations 
from  Apollo  and  delivered  oracles  in  verse  ;  thence  called 
Carmenta,  for  carmina  signifies  verse;  but  her  proper 
name,  as  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  was  Nicostrata.  Others, 
again,  with  greater  probability  assert  that  the  former 
name  was  given  her  because  she  was  distracted  with  en- 
thusiastic fury  ;  for  carere  menie  signifies  to  be  insane.  Of 
the  feast  of  Palilia,  we  have  already  given  an  account. 
As  for  the  Lupercalia,  by  the  time,  it  should  seem  to  be  a 
feast  of  lustration  ;  for  it  was  celebrated  on  one  of  the  in- 
auspicious days  of  the  month  of  February,  which  name 
denotes  it  to  be  the  month  of  Purifying  ;  and  the  day  was 
formerly  called  Februata.  But  the  true  meaning  of  Luper- 
calia is  the  Feast  of  Wolves  ;  and  it  seems,  for  that  reason, 
to  be  very  ancient,  as  received  from  the  Arcadians,  who 
came  over  with  Evander.  This  is  the  general  opinion. 
But  the  term  may  be  derived  from  Lupa,  a  she  wolf ;  for 
we  see  the  Luperci  begin  their  course  from  the  place  where 
they  say  Romulus  was  exposed.  However,  if  we  consider 
the  ceremonies,  the  reason  of  the  name  seems  hard  to  guess  : 
For  first,  goats  are  killed ;  then  two  noblemen's  sons  are  in- 
troduced and  some  are  to  stain  their  foreheads  with  a  bloody 
knife,  others  to  wipe  off  the  stain  directly,  with  wool  steeped 
in  milk,  which  they  bring  for  that  purpose.  When  it  is  wiped 
off,  the  young  men  are  to  laugh.  After  this  they  cut  the 
goat's  skins  in  pieces,  and  run  about  all  naked,  except 
their  middle,  and  lash  with  those  thongs  all  they  meet 
The  young  women  avoid  not  the  stroke,  as  they  think  it 
assists  conception  and  childbirtli.  Another  thing  proper 
to  this  feast  is,  for  the  Luperci  to  sacrifice  a  dog.     Butas, 
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who  111  his  Elegies  has  given  a  fabulous  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Roman  institutions,  writes  that  when  Romulus 
had  overcome  Amulius,  in  the  transports  of  victory  he  ran 
with  great  speed  to  the  place  where  the  wolf  suckled  him 
and  his  brother,  when  infants  ;  and  that  this  feast  is 
celebrated,  and  the  young  noblemen  run,  in  imitation  of 
that  action,  striking  all  that  are  in  their  way  : — 

As  the  famed  twins  of  Rome,  Amulius  slain, 
From  All)a  nour'd,  and  with  their  reeking  swords 
Saluted  all  tncy  met. 

And  the  touching  of  the  forehead  with  a  bloody  knife,  is  a 
symbol  of  that  slaughter  and  danger,  as  the  wiping 
off  the  blood  with  milk  is  in  memory  of  their  first  nourish- 
ment. But  Caius  Acilius  relates,  that  before  the  building 
of  Rome,  Romulus  and  Remus  having  lost  their  cattle, 
first  prayed  to  Faun  us  for  success  in  the  search  of  them, 
and  then  ran  out  naked  to  seek  them,  that  they  might  not 
be  incommoded  with  sweat  ;  therefore  the  Luperci  run 
about  naked.  As  to  the  dog,  if  this  be  a  feast  of  lustration, 
we  may  suppose  it  is  sacrificed,  in  order  to  be  used  in 
purifying  ;  for  the  Greeks  in  their  purifications  make  use 
of  dogs,  and  perform  the  ceremonies  which  they  call 
ptrtskulakismou  But  if  these  rites  are  observed  in  grati- 
tude to  the  wolf  that  nourished  and  preserved  Romulus, 
it  is  with  propriety  they  kill  a  dog,  because  it  is  an  enemy 
to  wolves ;  yet  perhaps  nothing  more  was  meant  by  it 
than  to  punish  that  creature  for  disturbing  the  Luperci 
in  their  running. 

Romulus  is  likewise  said  to  have  introduced  the  Sacred 
Fire,  and  to  have  appointed  the  holy  virgins,  called  Ves- 
tals. Others  attribute  this  to  Numa,  but  allow  that  Romu- 
lus was  remarkably  strict  in  observing  other  religious 
rites,  and  skilled  in  divination,  for  which  purpose  he  bore 
the  Lituus,  This  is  a  crooked  staff,  with  which  those  that 
sit  to  observe  the  flight  of  birds  describe  the  several  quar- 
ters of  the  heavens.  It  was  kept  in  the  Capitol,  but  lost 
when  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls ;  afterwards,  when 
the  barbarians  had  quitted  it,  it  was  found  buried  deep  in 
ashes,  untouched  by  the  fire,  whilst  everything  about  it 
was  destroyed  and  consumed.  Romulus  also  enacted 
some  laws  ;  amongst  the  rest  that  severe  one,  which  for- 
bids the  wife  in  any  case  to  leave  her  husband,  but  cfives 
the  husband  power  to   divorce  his  wife,  in  case  of  her 
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poisoning  his  children,  or  counterfeiting  hiskejrs,  or  being 
guilty  of  adultery.  But  if  on  any  other  occasion  he  put 
her  away,  she  was  to  have  one  moiety  of  his  goods,  and 
the  other  was  to  be  consecrated  to  Ceres ;  and  whoever 
put  away  his  wife  was  to  make  an  atonement  to  the  gods  of 
the  earth.  It  is  something  particular,  that  Romulus  ap- 
pointed no  punishment  for  actual  parricides,  but  called  all 
murder  parricide,  looking  upon  this  as  abominable,  and 
the  other  as  impossible.  For  many  ages,  indeed,  he  seem- 
ed to  have  judged  rightly  ;  no  one  was  guilty  of  that  crime 
in  Rome  for  almost  six  hundred  years  ;  and  Lucius  Ostius, 
after  the  wars  of  Hannibal,  is  recorded  to  have  been  the 
first  that  murdered  his  father. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  TaUus,  some  of  his 
friends  and  kinsmen  meeting  certain  ambassadors  who 
were  going  from  Laurentum  to  Rome,  attempted  to  rob 
them  on  the  road,  and,  as  they  would  not  suflfer  it,  but 
stood  in  their  own  defence,  killed  them.  Asthiswasan 
atrocious  crime,  Romulus  required  that  those  who  commit- 
ted it  should  immediately  be  punished,  butTatius  hesitated 
and  put  it  oft  This  was  the  first  occasion  of  any  open 
variance  between  them  ;  for  till  now  they  had  behaved 
themselves  as  if  directed  by  one  soul,  and  the  adminis- 
tration had  been  carried  on  with  all  possible  unanimity. 
The  relations  of  those  that  were  murdered,  finding  that 
they  could  have  no  legal  redress  from  Tatius,  fell  upon 
'  him  and  slew  him  at  Lavinium,  as  he  was  offering  sacri- 
fice with  Romulus  ;  but  they  conducted  Romulus  back 
with  applause,  as  a  prince  who  paid  all  proper  regard  to 
justice.  To  the  body  of  Tatius  he  gave  an  honorable  in- 
terment at  Armilustrium,  on  Mount  Aventine  ;  but  he  took 
no  care  to  revenge  his  death  on  the  persons  that  killed  him. 
Some  historians  write,  that  the  Laurentians  in  great  terror 
gave  up  the  murderers  of  Tatius ;  but  Romulus  let  them 
go,  saying,  *' Blood  with  blood  should  be  repaid."  This 
occasioned  a  report,  and  indeed  a  strong  suspicion,  that 
he  was  not  sorry  to  get  rid  of  his  partner,  in  the  govern- 
ment None  of  these  things,  however,  occasioned  any 
disturbance  or  sedition  among  the  Sabines ;  but,  partiy  out 
of  regard  for  Romulus,  partly  out  of  fear  of  his  power,  or 
because  they  reverenced  him  as  a  god,  they  all  continued 
well  affected  to  him.  This  veneration  for  him  extended 
to  many  other  nations.  The  ancient  Latins  sent  ambas- 
sadors, and  entered   into  league  and  alliance  with  him. 
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Fidenae,  a  dty  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  he  took, 
as  some  say,  by  sending  a  body  of  horse  before  with 
orders  to  break  the  hinges  of  the  gates,  and  then  ap- 
pearing unexpectedly  in  person.  Others  will  have 
it,  that  the  Fidenates  first  attacked  and  ravaged  the 
Roman  territories,  and  were  carrying  off  considerable 
booty,  when  Romulus  lay  in  ambush  for  them,  cut  many 
of  them  off,  and  took  their  city.  He  did  not,  how- 
however,  demolish  it,  but  made  it  a  Roman  colony,  and 
sent  into  it  two  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants  on  the 
thirteenth  of  April. 

After  this  a  plague  broke  out,  so  fatal,  that  people  died 
of  it  without  any  previous  sickness  ;  while  the  scarcity  of 
fruits,  and  barrenness  of  the  cattle,  added  to  the  calamity. 
It  rained  blood,  too,  in  the  city  ;  so  that  their  unavoidable 
sufferings  were  increased  with  the  terrors  of  superstition  : 
and  when  the  destruction  spread  itself  to  Laurentum, 
then  all  agreed,  it  was  for  neglecting  to  do  justice  on  the 
murderers  of  the  ambassadors  and  of  Tatius,  that  the 
divine  vengeance  pursued  both  cities.  Indeed,  when 
those  murderers  were  given  up  and  punished  by  both 
parties,  their  calamities  visibly  abated  ;  and  Romulus 
purified  the  city  with  lustrations,  which  they  tell  us,  are 
yet  celebrated  at  the  Ferentine  gate.  Before  the  pestilence 
ceased,  the  people  of  Cameria  attacked  the  Romans,  and 
over-ran  the  country,  thinking  them  incapable  of  resistance 
by  reason  of  the  sickness.  But  Romulus  soon  met  them 
in  the  field,  gave  them  battle,  in  which  he  killed  six  thou- 
sand of  them,  took  their  city,  and  transplanted  half  its 
remaining  inhabitants  to  Rome  ;  adding,  on  the  first  of 
August  to  those  he  left  in  Cameria,  double  their  number 
from  Rome.  So  many  people  had  he  to  spare  in  about 
sixteen  years'  time  from  the  building  of  the  city.  Among 
other  spoils,  he  carried  from  Cameria  a  chariot  of  brass, 
which  he  consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  placing 
upon  it  his  own  statue  crowned  by  victory. 

His  affairs  thus  flourishing,  the  weaker  part  of  his  neigh- 
bors submitted,  satisfied  if  they  could  but  live  in  peace  ; 
but  the  more  powerful,  dreading  or  envying  Romulus, 
thought  they  should  not  by  any  means  let  him  go  unnoticed, 
but  oppose  and  put  a  stop  to  his  growing  greatness.  The 
Veientes,  who  had  a  strong  city  and  extensive  country, 
were  the  first  of  the  Tuscans  who  began  the  war,  demand- 
ing Fidenae  as  their  property.     But  it  was  not  only  unjust, 
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but  ridiculous,  that  they  who  had  given  the  people  of 
Fidenae  no  assistance  in  the  greatest  extremities,  but  had 
suffered  them  to  perish,  should  challenge  their  houses  and 
lands  now  in  the  possession  of  other  masters.  Romulus, 
therefore,  gave  them  a  contemptuous  answer;  upon  which^ 
they  divided  their  forces  into  two  bodies  ;  one  attacked' 
the  garrison  of  Fidenae,  and  the  other  went  to  meet 
Romulus.  That  which  went  against  Fidenae  defeated  the 
Romans,  and  killed  two  thousand  of  them  ;  but  the  other 
was  beaten  by  Romulus,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  eight 
thousand  men.  They  gave  battle,  however,  once  more, 
at  Fidenae,  where  all  allow  the  victory  was  chiefly  owing 
to  Romulus  himself,  whose  skill  and  courage  were  then 
remarkably  displayed,  and  whose  strength  and  swiftness 
appeared  more  than  human.  But  what  some  report  is 
entirely  fabulous,  and  utterly  incredible,  that  there  fell 
that  day  fourteen  thousand  men,  above  half  of  whom 
Romulus  slew  with  his  own  hand  For  even  the  Messen- 
ians  seem  to  have  been  extravagant  in  their  boasts,  when 
they  tell  us  Aristomenes  offered  a  hecatomb  three  several 
times,  for  having  as  often  killed  a  hundred  Lacedaemo- 
nians. After  the  Veientes  were  thus  ruined,  Romulus 
suffered  the  scattered  remains  to  escape,  and  marched 
directly  to  their  city.  The  inhabitants  could  not  bear  up 
after  so  dreadful  a  blow,  but  humbly  suing  for  a  peace, 
obtained  a  truce  for  a  hundred  years,  by  giving  up  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  territory  called  Septempagium, 
which  signifies  a  district  of  seven  towns,  together  with 
the  salt-pits  by  the  river;  besides  which  they  delivered 
into  his  hands  fifty  of  their  nobility  as  hostages.  He  tri- 
umphed for  this  on.  the  fifteenth  of  October,  leading  up, 
among  many  other  captives,  the  general  of  the  Veientes. 
a  man  in  years,  who  seemed  on  this  occasion  not  to  have 
behaved  with  the  prudence  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  age.  Hence  it  is,  that,  to  this  day,  when 
they  offer  a  sacrifice  for  victory,  they  lead  an  old  man 
through  the  Forum  to  the  capitol,  in  a  boy's  robe,  edged 
with  purple,  with  a  bulla  about  his  neck  ;  and  the  herald 
cries  '*  Sardians  to  be  sold  ;  "  for  the  Tuscans  are  said  to 
be  a  colony  of  the  Sardians^  and  the  Veii  is  a  city  of 
Tuscany. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  wars  of  Romulus.  After  this  he 
behaved  as  almost  all  men  do,  who  rise  by  some  great 
and  unexpected  good  fortune  to  dignity  and  power;  for, 
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exalted  with  his  exploits,  and  loftier  in  his  sentiments, 
he  dropped  his  popular  affability,  and  assumed  the  moli- 
arch  to  an  odious  degree.  He  gave  the  first  offence  by 
his  dress  ;  his  habit  being  a  purple  vest,  over  which  he 
wore  a  robe  bordered  with  purple.  He  gave  audience  in 
a  chair  of  state.  He  had  always  about  him  a  number  of 
young  men  called  Celeres,  from  their  dispatch  in  doing 
business  ;  and  before  him  went  men  with  staves  to  keep 
off  the  populace,  who  also  wore  thongs  of  leather  at  their 
girdles,  ready  to  bind  directly  any  person  he  should  order 
to  be  bound.  This  binding  the  Latins  formerly  called 
ligare  now  alUgare :  whence  those  Serjeants  are  called 
Liciores,  and  their  xo^  fasces  ;  for  the  sticks  they  used  on 
that  occasion  were  sniiall.  Though,  perhaps,  at  first  they 
were  called  Litores^  and  afterwards,  by  putting  in  a  c, 
Lictores,  for  they  are  the  same  that  the  Greeks  called  Leu 
tourgoi  (officers  for  the  people ; )  and  leitos,  in  Greek,  still 
signifies  the  people^  but  laos  the  populace. 

When  his  grandfather  Numitor  died  in  Alba,  though  the 
crown  undoubtedly  belonged  to  him,  yet,  to  please  the 
people,  he  left  the  administration  in  their  own  hands  ;  and 
over  the  Sabines  (in  Rome)  he  appointed  yearly  a  partic- 
ular magistrate  :  thus  teaching  the  great  men  of  Rome  to 
seek  a  free  commonwealth  without  a  king,  and  by  turns 
to  rule  and  to  obey.  For  now  the  patricians  had  no  share 
in  the  government,  but  only  an  honorable  title  and  ap- 
pearance, assembling  in  the  Senate- house  more  for  form 
than  business.  There,  with  silent  attention,  they  heard 
the  king  give  his  orders,  and  dilTcred  only  from  the  rest  of 
the  people  in  this,  that  they  went  home  with  tlie  first 
knowledge  of  what  was  determined.  This  treatment  they 
digested  as  well  as  they  could  ;  but  when  of  his  own  au- 
thority he  divided  the  conquered  lands  among  the  soldiers, 
and  restored  the  Veientes  their  hostages  without  the  con- 
sent or  approbation  of  the  senate,  they  considered  it  as  an 
intolerable  insult  Hence  arose  strong  suspicions  against 
them,  and  Romulus  soon  after  unaccountably  disappeared. 
This  happened  on  the  7th  of  July  (as  it  is  now  called)  then 
Quintilis  :  and  we  have  no  certainty  of  anything  about  it 
but  the  time  ;  various  ceremonies  being  still  performed  on 
that  day  with  reference  to  the  event  Nor  need  we  won- 
der at  this  uncertainty,  since,  when  Scipio  Africanus  was 
found  dead  in  his  house  after  supper,  there  was  no  clear 
proof  of  the  manner  of  his  death  :  for  some  say,  that  being 
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naturally  infirm,  he  died  suddenly;  some,  that  he  took 
poison  ;  and  others,  that  his  enemies  broke  into  his  house 
by  night,  and  strangled  him.  Besides,  all  were  admitted 
to  see  Scipio's  dead  body,  and  every  one,  from  the  sight 
of  it,  had  his  own  suspicion  or  opinion  of  the  cause.  But 
as  Romulus  disappeared  on  a  sudden,  and  no  part  of  his 
body  or  even  his  garments  could  be  found,  some  conjec- 
tured, that  the  senators,  who  were  convened  in  the  temple 
of  Vulcan,  fell  upon  him  and  killed  him  ;  after  which  each 
carried  a  part  away  under  his  gown.  Others  say,  that  his 
exit  did  not  happen  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  nor  in  the 
presence  of  the  senators  only,  but  while  he  was  holding 
an  assembly  of  the  people  without  the  city,  at  a  place 
called  the  Goat's-Marsh.  The  air  on  that  occasion  was 
suddenly  convulsed  and  altered  in  a  wonderful  manner ; 
for  the  light  of  the  sun  failed,*  and  they  were  involved  in 
an  astonishing  darkness,  attended  on  every  side  with 
dreadful  thunderings  and  tempestuous  winds.  The  multi- 
tude then  dispersed  and  fled,  but  the  nobility  gathered  into 
one  body.  When  the  tempest  was  over,  and  the  light  ap- 
peared again,  the  people  returned  to  the  same  place,  and 
a  very  anxious  inquiry  was  made  for  the  king ;  but  the 
patricians  would  not  suffer  them  to  look  closely  into  the 
matter.  They  commanded  them  to  honor  and  worship 
Romulus,  who  was  caught  up  to  heaven,  and  who,  as  he 
had  been  a  gracious  king,  would  be  to  the  Romans  a  pro- 
pitious deity.  Upon  this,  the  multitude  went  away  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  worshipped  him,  in  hopes  of  his 
favor  and  protection.  Some,  however,  searching  more 
minutely  into  the  afSair,  gave  the  patricians  no  small  un- 
easiness ;  they  even  accused  them  of  imposing  upon  the 
people  a  ridiculous  tale,  when  they  had  murdered  the  king 
with  their  own  hands. 

While  things  were  in  this  disorder,  a  senator,  we  are 
told,  of  great  distinction,  and  famed  for  sanctity  of  man- 
ners, Julius  Proculus  by  name,  who  came  from  Alba  with 
Romulus,  and  had  been  his  faithful  friend,  went  into  the 
forum,  and  declared  upon  the  most  solemn  oaths,  before 
all  the  people,  that  as  he  was  travelling  on  the  road, 
Romulus  met  him,  in  a  form  more  noble  and  august  than 

*  Cicero  mentions  this  remarkable  darkness  in  a  fragment  of  the  sixth  book  De  Rafmb, 
And  it  appears  from  the  astronomical  tables,  that  there  was  a  great  eclipse  of  the  sun  in 
the  first  year  of  the  sixteenth  Olympiad,  supposed  to  be  the  year  that  Romulus  died,  on 
the  twenty^ixth  of  May,  which,  considering  the  little  exactness  there  was  then  in  the 
^oman  ^Oendar^  mi^ht  very  well  coincide  with  the  month  of  July. 
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ever,  and  clad  in  bright  and  dazzling  armor.  Astonished 
at  the  sight,  he  said  to  him,  "For  what  misbehavior  of 
ours,  O  king,  or  by  what  accident  have  you  so  untimely 
left  us,  to  labor  under  the  heaviest  calumnies,  and  the 
whole  city  to  sink  under  inexpressible  sorrow  ? "  To 
which  he  answered,  *  *  It  pleased  the  gods,  my  good  Proc- 
ulus,  that  we  should  dwell  with  men  for  a  time  ;  and 
after  having  founded  a  city  which  will  be  the  most  power- 
ful and  glorious  in  the  world,  return  to  heaven,  from 
whence  we  came.  Farewell  then,  and  go,  tell  the  Romans, 
that,  by  the  exercise  of  temperance  and  fortitude,  they 
shall  attain  the  highest  pitch  of  human  greatness  ;  and  I, 
the  god  Quirinus,  will  ever  be  propitious  to  you."  This, 
by  the  character  and  oath  of  the  relator,  gained  credit  with 
the  Romans,  who  were  caught  with  the  enthusiasm,  as  if 
they  had  been  actually  inspired  ;  and,  far  from  contradict- 
ing what  they  had  heard,  bade  adieu  to  all  their  suspicions 
of  the  nobility,  united  in  the  deifying  of  Quirinus,  and  ad- 
dressed their  devotions  to  him.  This  is  very  like  the  Gre- 
cian fables  concerning  Aristeas  the  Proconnesian,  and 
Cleomedes  the  Astypalcsian.  For  Aristeas,  as  they  tell  us, 
expired  in  a  fuller's  shop  ;  and  when  his  friends  came  to 
take  away  the  body,  it  could  not  be  found.  Soon  after. 
some  persons  coming  in  from  a  journey,  said,  they  met 
Aristeas  travelling  towards  Croton.  As  for  Cleomedes. 
their  account  of  him  is,  that  he  was  a  man  of  gigantic 
size  and  strength ;  but  behaving  in  a  foolish  and  frantic 
manner,  he  was  guilty  of  many  acts  of  violence,  At  last 
he  went  into  a  school,  where  he  struck  the  pillar  that  sup- 
ported the  roof  with  his  fist,  and  broke  it  asunder,  so  that 
the  roof  fell  in  and  destroyed  the  children.  Pursued  for 
this,  he  took  refuge  in  a  great  chest,  and  having  shut  the 
lid  upon  him,  he  held  it  down  so  fast,  that  many  men  to- 
gether could  not  force  it  open  :  when  they  had  cut  the 
chest  in  pieces,  they  could  not  find  him  either  dead  or 
alive.  Struck  with  this  strange  affair,  they  sent  to  consult 
the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  had  from  the  priestess  this  an- 
swer. 

The  race  of  heroes  ends  in  Cleomedes. 

It  is  likewise  said,  that  the  body  of  Alcmena  was  lost, 
as  they  were  carrying  it  to  the  grave,  and  a  stone  was 
seen  lying  on  the  bier  in  its  stead.  Many  such  improb- 
able tales  are  told  by  writers  who  wanted  to  deify  beings 
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naturally  mortal.  It  is  indeed  impious  and  illiberal  to 
leave  nothing  of  divinity  to  virtue  :  but,  at  the  same  time, 
to  unite  heaven  and  earth  in  the  same  subject,  is  absurd, 
We  should,  therefore,  reject  fables,  when  we  are  possessed 
of  undeniable  truth  ;  for,  according  to  Pindar, 

The  body  yields  to  death's  all  powerful  summons, 
While  the  bright  image  of  eternity 
Survives 

This  alone  is  from  the  gods  :  from  heaven  it  comes,  and 
to  heaven  it  returns  ;  not  indeed  with  the  body  ;  but  when 
it  is  entirely  set  free  and  separate  from  the  body,  when  it 
becomes  disengaged  from  everything  sensual  and  unholy. 
For  in  the  language  of  Heraclitus,  the  pure  soul  is  of  su- 
perior excellence,  darting  from  the  body  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  from  a  cloud  ;  but  the  soul  that  is  carnal  and  im- 
mersed in  sense,  like  a  heavy  and  dark  vapor,  with  diffi- 
culty is  kindled  and  aspires.  There  is,  therefore,  no  oc- 
casion, against  nature,  to  send  the  bodies  of  good  men  to 
heaven  ;  but  we  are  to  conclude,  that  virtuous  souls,  by 
nature  and  the  divine  justice,  rise  from  men  to  heroes, 
from  heroes  to  genii  ;  and  at  last,  if,  as  in  the  mysteries, 
they  be  perfectly  cleansed  and  purified  shaking  off  all  re- 
mains of  mortality,  and  all  the  power  of  the  passions,  then 
they  finally  attain  the  most  glorious  and  perfect  happiness., 
and  ascend  from  genii  to  gods,  not  by  the  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  by  the  just  and  established  order  of  nature. 

The  surname  that  Romulus  had  of  Quirinus,  some  think 
was  given  him,  as  (another)  Mars  ;  others,  because  they 
call  the  Roman  citizens  Quirites  ;  others,  again,  because 
the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  Quirus  to  the  point  of  a 
spear,  or  to  the  spear  itself ;  and  that  of  Juno  Quiritis,  to 
the  statues  of  Juno  when  she  was  represented  leaning  on 
a  spear.  Moreover,  they  styled  a  certain  spear,  which 
was  consecrated  in  the  palace.  Mars ;  and  those  that  were 
distinguished  in  war,  rewarded  themselves  with  a  spear. 
Romulus,  then,  as  a  martial  or  warrior  god,  was  named 
Quirinus  ;  and  the  hill  on  which  his  temple  stands  has  the 
name  of  Quirinalis  on  his  account.  The  day  on  which  he 
disappeared,  is  called  the  flight  of  the  people  and  Noiup 
CaprotincBy  because  then  they  go  out  of  the  city  to  offer 
sacrifice  at  the  Goat's-Marsh.  On  this  occasion  they  pro- 
nounce aloud  some  of  their  proper  names,  Marcus  and 
Caius  for  instance,  representing  the  flight  that  then  hap- 
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pened,  and  their  calling:  upon  one  another,  amidst  the 
terror  and  confusion.  Others,  however,  are  of  opinion, 
that  this  is  not  a  representation  of  flight  but  of  haste  and 
eagerness,  deriving  the  ceremony  from  this  source  :  When 
the  Gauls,  after  the  taking  of  Rome,  were  driven  out  by 
Camillus,  and  the  city  thus  weakened  did  not  easily  re- 
cover itself,  many  of  the  Latin?,  under  the  conduct  of 
Livius  Posthumius,  marched  against  it  This  army  sitting 
down  before  Rome,  a  herald  was  sent  to  signify,  that  the 
Latins  were  desirous  to  renew  their  old  alliance  and  affin- 
ity, which  was  now  declining,  by  new  intermarriages.  If, 
therefore,  they  would  send  them  a  good  number  of  their 
virgins  and  widows,  peace  and  friendship  should  be  estab- 
lished between  them,  as  it  was  before  with  the  Sabines  on 
the  like  occasion.  When  the  Romans  heard  this,  though 
they  were  afraid  of  war,  yet  they  looked  upon  the  giving 
up  of  their  women  as  not  at  all  more  eligible  than  captiv- 
ity.  While  they  were  in  this  suspense,  a  servant  maid, 
named  Philote$,  or,  according  to  others,  Tutola,  advised 
them  to  do  neither,  but  by  a  stratagem  (which  she  had 
thought  of)  to  avoid  both  the  war  and  the  giving  of  hos- 
tages. The  stratagem  was  to  dress  Philotes  herself,  and 
other  handsome  female  slaves,  in  good  attire,  and  send 
them,  instead  of  freeborn  virgins,  to  the  enemy.  Then,  in 
the  night,  Philotes  was  to  light  up  a  torch,  as  a  signal  for 
the  Romans  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  dispatch  them  in 
their  sleep.  The  Latins  were  satisfied,  and  the  scheme 
put  in  practice.  For  accordingly  Philotes  did  set  up  a 
torch  on  a  wild  fig-tree,  screening  it  behind  with  curtains 
and  coverlets  from  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  whilst  it  wa« 
visible  to  the  Romans.  As  soon  as  they  beheld  it,  they 
set  out  in  great  haste,  often  calling  upon  each  other  at  the 
gates  to  be  expeditious.  Then  they  fell  upon  the  Latins, 
who  expected  nothing  less,  and  cut  them  in  pieces.  Hence 
this  feast,  in  memory  of  the  victory.  The  day  was  called 
NoncB  CaprotincB,  on  account  of  the  ivild  fig-tree,  in  the 
Roman  tongue,  caprificus.  The  women  are  entertained 
in  the  fields,  in  booths  made  of  the  branches  of  the  fig- 
tree  ;  and  the  servant  maids  in  companies  run  about  and 
play  ;  aften^^ards  they  come  to  blows,  and  throw  stones 
at  one  another,  in  remembrance  of  their  then  assisting 
and  standing  by  the  Romans  in  the  battle.  These  partic- 
ulars are  admitted  but  by  few  historians.  Indeed,  their 
calling  upon  each  other's  names  in  the  day  time,  and  their 
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walking  in  the  procession  to  the  Goafs  Marsh,  h'ke  per- 
sons that  were  •  going  to  a  sacrifice,  seems  rather  to  be 
placed  to  the  former  account :  though  possibly  both  these 
events  might  happen,  in  distant  periods,  on  the  same  day. 
Romulus  is  said  to  have  been  fifty-four  years  of  age,  and 
in  the  thirty-eighth  of  his  reign,  when  he  was  taken  from 
the  world. 


LYCURGUS. 

Of  Lycurgus  the  lawgiver  we  have  nothing  to  relate  that 
is  certain  and  uncontroverted.  For  there  are  different  ac- 
counts of  his  birth,  his  travels,  his  death,  and  especially  of 
the  laws  and  form  of  government  which  he  established. 
But  least  of  all  are  the  times  agreed  upon  in  which  this 
great  man  lived.  For  some  say  he  flourished  at  the  same 
time  with  Iphitus,  and  joined  with  him  in  settling  the  cessa- 
tion of  arms  during  the  Olympic  games.  Among  these  is 
Aristotle  the  philosopher,  who  alleges  for  proof  an  Olym- 
pic quoit,  on  which  was  preserved  the  inscription  of  Lycur- 
gus s  name.  But  others  who,  with  Eratosthenes  and  A pol- 
lodorus,  compute  the  time  by  the  succession  of  the  Spartan 
kings,*  place  him  much  earlier  than  the  first  Olympiad. 
Timeeus,  however,  supposes,  that,  as  there  were  two  Ly- 
curguses  in  Sparta  at  different  times,  the  actions  of  both 
are  ascribed  to  one,  on  account  of  his  particular  renown  : 
and  that  the  more  ancient  of  them  lived  not  long  after  Homer  : 
Nay,  some  say  he  had  seen  him.  Xenophon  too  confirms 
the  opinion  of  his  antiquity,  when  he  makes  him  cotempo- 
rary  with  the  Heraclida\  It  is  true,  the  latest  of  the  Lac- 
edaemonian kings  were  of  the  lineage  of  the  Heraclidae  ; 
but  Xenophon  there  seems  to  speak  oi  the  first  and  more 
immediate  descendants  of  Hercules.  As  the  history  of 
those  times  is  thus  involved,  in  relating  the  circumstances 
of  Lycurgus's  life,  we  shall  endeavor  to  select  such  as  are 

•  Strabo  says,  Lycurgus  the  lawgiver  certainly  lived  in  the  fifth  generation  after  Al- 
themenes,  who  led  a  colony  into  Crete.  This  Althemenes  was  the  son  of  Cissus,  who 
founded  Argus,  at  the  same  time  that  Patrocles,  Lycurgus's  ancestor  in  the  fifth  degree, 
laid  the  foundations  of  Sparta.  So  that  Lycui]^s  nounhed  some  short  time  after  Solo- 
mon, about  nine  hundrea  years  before  the  Christian  jera. 
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least  controverted,  and  follow  authors  of  the  greatest 
credit 

Simonides  the  poet,  tells  us,  that  Prytanis,  notEunomus, 
was  father  to  Lycurgus.  But  most  writers  give  us  the 
genealogy  of  Lycurgus  and  Eunomus  in  a  different  man- 
ner ;  for,  according  to  them.  Sous  was  the  son  of  Patrocles, 
and  grandson  of  Aristodemus,  Eurytion  the  son  of  Sous, 
Prytanis  of  Eurytion,  and  Eunomus  of  Prytanis ;  to  this 
Eunomus  was  born  Polydectes,  by  a  former  wife,  and  by 
a  second,  named  Dianassa,  Lycurgus.  Eutychidas,  how- 
ever, says  Lycurgus  was  the  sixth  from  Patrocles,  and  the 
eleventh  from  Hercules.  The  most  distinguished  of  his 
ancestors  was  Sous,  under  whom  the  Lacedsemonians  made 
the  Helotes  their  slaves,  and  gained  an  extensive  tract  of 
land  from  the  Arcadians.  Of  this  Sous  it  is  related,  that, 
being  besieged  by  the  Clitorians  in  a  difficult  post  where 
there  was  no  water,  he  agreed  to  give  up  all  his  conquests, 
provided  that  himself  and  all  his  army  should  drink  of  the 
neighboring  spring.  When  these  conditions  were  sworn 
to,  he  assembled  his  forces,  and  offered  his  kingdom  to  the 
man  that  would  forbear  drinking  ;  not  one  of  them,  how- 
ever, would  deny  himself,  but  they  all  drank.  Then  Sous 
went  down  to  the  spring  himself,  and  having  only  sprin- 
kled his  face  insight  of  the  enemy,  he  marched  off,  and  still 
held  the  country,  because  all  had  not  drank.  Yet,  though 
he  was  highly  honored  for  this,  the  family  had  not  their 
name  from  him,  but  from  his  son,  were  called  Eurytionidce  ; 
and  this  because  Eurytion  seems  to  be  the  first  who  relaxed 
the  strictness  of  kingly  government,  inclining  to  the  interest 
of  the  people,  and  ingratiating  himself  with  them.  Upon 
this  relaxation,  their  encroachments  increased,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding kings,  either  becoming  odious,  treating  them  with 
greater  rigor,  or  else  giving  way  through  weakness  or  in 
hopes  of  favor,  for  a  long  time  anarchy  and  confusion  pre- 
vailed in  Sparta  ;  by  which  one  of  its  kings,  the  father  of 
Lycurgus,  lost  his  life.  For  while  he  was  endeavoring  to 
part  some  persons  who  were  concerned  in  a  fray,  he  re- 
ceived a  wound  by  a  kitchen  knife,  of  which  he  died,  leav- 
ing the  kingdom  to  his  eldest  son  Polydectes. 

But  he  too  dying  soon  after,  the  general  voice  gave  it  for 
Lycurgus  to  ascend  the  throne  ;  and  he  actually  did  so,  till 
it  appeared  that  his  brother's  widow  was  pregnant.  As 
soon  as  he  perceived  this,  he  declared  that  the  kingdorn 
belonged  to  her  issue,  provided  it  were  male,   and  he  k^P 
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the  administration  in  his  hands  only  as  his  guardian.  This 
he  did  with  the  title  of  Prcedicos,  which  the  Lacedse- 
monians  give  to  the  guardians  of  infant  kings,  Soon  af- 
ter, the  queen  made  him  a  private  overture,  that  she  would 
destroy  her  child,  upon  condition  that  he  would  marry  her 
when  king  of  Sparta.  Though  he  detested  her  wicked- 
ness, he  said  nothing  against  the  proposal,  but  pretendin<r 
to  approve  it,  charged  her  not  to  take  any  drugs  to  procure 
an  abortion,  lest  she  should  endanger  her  own  health  or 
life  ;  for  he  would  take  care  that  the  child,  as  soon  as  born, 
should  be  destroyed.  Thus  he  artfully  drew  on  the  wo- 
man to  her  full  time,  and,  when  he  heard  she  was  in  labor, 
he  sent  persons  to  attend  and  watch  her  deliver}%  with 
carders,  if  it  were  a  girl,  to  give  it  to  the  women,  but  if  a 
boy,  to  bring  it  to  him,  in  whatever  business  he  might  be 
engaged.  It  happened  that  he  was  at  supper  with  the 
magistrates  when  she  was  delivered  of  a  boy,  and  his  ser- 
vants, who  were  present,  carried  the  child  to  him.  When 
he  received  it,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  company, 
SparianSy  see  here  your  neiv-born  king.  He  then  laid  him 
down  upon  the  chair  of  state,  and  named  him  Charilaus, 
because  of  the  joy  and  admiration  of  his  magnanimity  and 
justice  testitied  by  all  present  Thus  the  reign  of  Lycur- 
gus  lasted  only  eight  months.  But  the  citizens  had  a 
great  veneration  for  him  on  other  accounts,  and  there 
were  more  that  paid  him  their  attentions,  and  were  ready 
to  execute  his  commands,  out  of  regard  to  his  virtues,  than 
those  that  obeyed  him  as  a  guardian  to  the  king,  and  di- 
rector of  the  administration.  There  were  not,  however, 
wanting  those  that  envied  him,  and  opposed  his  advance- 
ment, as  too  high  for  so  young  a  man  :  particularly  the  re- 
lations and  friends  of  the  queen-mother,  who  seemed  to 
have  been  treated  with  contempt.  Her  brother  Leonidas, 
one  day  boldly  attacked  him  with  virulent  language,  and 
scrupled  not  to  tell  him,  that  he  was  well  assured  he 
would  soon  be  king  ;  thus  preparing  suspicions,  and  mat- 
ter of  accusation  against  Lycurgus,  in  case  any  accident 
should  befall  the  king.  Insinuations  of  the  same  kind 
were  likewise  spread  by  the  queen-mother.  Moved  with 
this  ill-treatment,  and  fearing  some  dark  design,  he  deter- 
mined to  get  clear  of  all  suspicion,  by  travelling  into  other 
countries,  till  his  nephew  should  be  grown  up,  and  have  a 
son  to  succeed  him  in  the  kingdom. 

He   set   sail,    therefore,    and   lan^ecl  Jn^gjg.^^  There 
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having  observed  the  forms  of  government,  and  conversed 
with  the  most  illustrious  personages,  he  was  struck  with 
admiration  of  some  of  their  laws,  and  resolved  at  his  return 
to  make  use  of  them  in  Sparta.     Some  others  he  rejected. 
Among  the  friends  he  gained  in  Crete,  was  Thales,  with 
whom  he  had  interest  enough  to  persuade  him  to  go  and 
settle  at  Sparta.     Thales  was  famed  for  his  wisdom  and 
political  abilities  :  he  was  withal  a  lyric  poet,  who  under 
color  of  exercising  his  art,  performed  as  great  things  as 
the  most  excellent  lawgivers.     For  his  odes  were  so  many 
persuasives  to  obedience  and  unanimity,  as  by  means  of 
melody   and   numbers  they  had  great  grace  and  power, 
they  softened   insensibly  the   manners  of  the    audience, 
drew  them  off  from  the  animosities  which  then  prevailed, 
and  united  them  in  zeal  for  excellence  and  virtue.   So  that, 
in  some  measure,  he  prepared  the  way  for  Lycurgus  to- 
wards the  instruction  of  the  Spartans.     From  Crete  Ly- 
curgus passed  to  Asia,  desirous,  as  is  said,  to  compare  the 
Ionian  expense  and  luxury  with  the  Cretan  frugality  and 
hard  diet,  so  as  to  judge  what   effect  each  had  on  their 
several  manners   and  governments ;   just   as    physicians 
compare  bodies  that  are  weak  and  sickly  with  the  healthy 
and  robust.     There  also,  probably,  he  met  with  Homer's 
poems,  which  were  preserved  by  the  posterity  of  Cleophy- 
lus.     Observing  that   many  moral   sentences,   and  much 
political   knowledge   were   intermixed   with   his    stories, 
which  had  an  irresistible  charm,  he  collected  them  into 
one  body,  and  transcribed  them  with  pleasure,  in  order  to 
take  them  home  with  him.     For  his  glorious  poetry  was 
not  yet  fully   known   in  Greece  ;    only   some    particular 
pieces  were  in  a  few  hands,  as  they  happened  to  be  dis- 
persed.    Lycurgus  was  the  first  that  made  them  generally 
known.     The  Egyptians  likewise  suppose  that  he  visited 
them  ;  and  as  of  all  their  institutions  he  was  most  pleased 
with  their  distinguishing  the  military  men  from  the  rest  of 
the  people,  he  took  the  same  method  at  Sparta,  and,  by 
separating  from  these  the  mechanics  and  artificers,  he  ren- 
dered the  constitution  more  noble  and  more  of  a  piece. 
This  assertion  of  the  Egyptians  is  confirmed  by  some  of 
the  Greek  writers.     But  we  know  of  no  one,  except  Aris- 
tocrates,   son   of    Hipparchus,    and   a  Spartan,    who   has 
affirmed  that  he  went  to  Lybia   and   Spain,  and   in    his 
Indian  excursions  conversed  with  the  Gyrnnosophists,^ 

•  Indian  pricsU  and  philosophers  who  went  almost  naked,  and|l,j^^j?^^M50^0QlC 
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The  Lacedaemonians  found  the  want  of  Lycurgus  when 
absent,  and  sent  many  embassies  to  entreat  him  to  return. 
For  they  perceived  that  their  kings  had  barely  the  title  and 
outward  appendages  of  royalty,  but  in  nothing  else  differed 
from  the  multitude  ;  whereas  Lycurgus  had  abilities  frooi 
nature  to  guide  the  measures  of  government,  and  powers 
of  persuasion,  that  drew  the  hearts  of  men  to  him.  The 
kings,  however,  were  consulted  about  his  return,  and  they 
hoped  that  in  his  presence  they  should  experience  less 
insolence  amongst  the  people.  Returning  then  to  a  city 
thus  disposed,  he  immediately  applied  himself  to  alter  the 
whole  frame  of  the  constitution  ;  sensible  that  a  partial 
change,  and  the  introducing  of  some  new  laws,  would  be 
of  no  sort  of  advantage ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  a  body 
diseased  and  full  of  bad  humors,  whose  temperament  is 
to  be  corrected  and  new  formed  by  medicines,  it  was 
necessary  to  begin  a  new  regimen.  With  these  senti- 
ments he  went  to  Delphi,  and  when  he  had  offered  and 
consulted  the  god,  he  returned  with  that  celebrated  oracle, 
in  which  the  priestess  called  him,  Beloved  of  the  gods, 
and  rather  a  god  than  a  man.  As  to  his  request  that  he 
might  enact  good  laws,  she  told  him,  Apollo  had  heard  his 
request,  and  promised  that  the  constitution  he  should  establish 
would  be  the  most  excellent  in  the  world.  Thus  encouraged, 
he  applied  to  the  nobility,  and  desired  them  to  put  their 
hands  to  the  work ;  addressing  himself  privately  at  first  to  his 
friends,  and  afterwards  by  degrees,  trying  the  disposition  of 
others,  and  preparing  them  to  concur  in  the  business.  When 
matters  were  ripe,  he  ordered  thirty  of  the  principal  citizens 
to  appear  armed  in  the  market  place  by  break  of  day,  to 
strike  terror  into  such  as  might  desire  to  oppose  him. 
Hermippus  has  given  us  the  names  of  twenty  of  the  most 
eminent  of  them  ;  but  he  that  had  the  greatest  share  in  the 
whole  enterprise,  and  gave  Lycurgus  the  best  assistance 
in  the  establishing  of  his  laws,  was  called  Arithmiades. 
Upon  the  first  alarm,  king  Charilaus,  apprehending  it  to 
be  a  design  against  his  person,  took  refuge  in  the  Chalcioicos. 
But  he  was  soon  satisfied,  and  accepted  of  their  oath. 
Nay,  so  far  from  being  obstinate,  he  joined  in  the  under- 
taking. Indeed,  he  was  so  remarkable  for  the  gentleness 
of  his  disposition,  that  Archelaus,  his  partner  in  the  throne, 
is  reported  to  have  said  to  some  that  were  praising  the 
young  king,  VeSy  CharUaus  is  a  good  man  to  be  sure,  who 
cannot  find  in  his  heart  to  punish  the  bad,     Amon^  the  many 
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new  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  the  first  and  most  important 
was  that  of  a  senate  ;  which  sharing,  as  Plato  says  in  the 
power  of  the  kings,  too  imperious  and  unrestrained  before, 
and  having  equal  authority  with  them,  was  the  means  of 
keeping  them  within  the  bonds  of  moderation,  and  highly 
contributed  to  the  preservation  of  the  state.  For  before 
it  had  been  veering  and  unsettled,  sometimes  inclining  to 
arbitrary  power,  and  sometimes  towards  a  pure  democ- 
racy ;  but  this  establishment  of  a  senate,  an  intermedi- 
ate body,  like  ballast,  kept  it  in  a  just  equilibrium,  and 
put  it  m  a  safe  posture  :  the  twenty-eight  senators  adhering 
to  the  kings,  whenever  they  saw  the  people  too  encroaching ^ 
and  on  the  other  hand,  supporting  the  people,  when  the 
kings  attempted  to  make  themselves  absolute.  This,  accord- 
ing to  Arstotle,  was  the  number  of  senators  fixed  upon, 
because  two  of  the  thirty  associates  of  Lycurgus  deserted 
the  business  through  fear.  But  Sphaerus  tells  us  there  were 
only  twenty-eight  at  first  entrusted  with  the  design. 
Something,  perhaps,  there  is  in  its  being  a  perfect  number, 
formed  of  seven  multiplied  by  four,  and  withal  the  first 
number,  after  six,  that  is  equal  to  all  its  parts.  But  I 
rather  think,  just  so  many  senators  were  created,  that  to- 
gether with  the  two  kings,  the  whole  body  might  consist 
of  thirty  members. 

He  had  this  institution  so  much  at  heart,  that  he  obtained 
from  Delphi  an  oracle  in  its  behalf,  called  rhetra,  or  the 
decree.  This  was  couched  in  very  ancient  and  uncommon 
terms,  which  interpreted  raix  thus  :  When  you  have  built 
a  temple  to  the  Syllaman  Jupiier,  and  the  Syllanian  Minerva, 
divided  the  people  into  tribes  and  classes  ,  and  established  a 
senate  0/ thirty  persons,  including  the  two  kings,  you  shall 
occasionally  summon  the  people  to  an  assembly  between 
Babyce  and  Cnacion,  and  they  shall  have  the  determining 
voice,  Babyce  and  Cnacion  are  now  called  Oenus.  But 
Aristotle  thinks  by  Cnacion  is  meant  the  river,  and  by 
Babyce  the  bridge.  Between  these  they  held  their  assem-r 
blies,  having  neither  halls,  nor  any  kind  of  building  for 
that  purpose.  These  things  he  thought  of  no  advantage 
to  their  councils,  but  rather  a  dis-service;  as  they  dis- 
tracted the  attention,  and  turned  it  upon  trifles,  on  observing 
the  statues  and  pictures,  the  splendid  roofs,  and  every 
other  theatrical  ornament.  The  people  thus  assembled 
had  no  right  to  propose  any  subject  of  debate,  and  were 
only  authorized  to  ratify  or  reject  what  might  be  proposed 
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to  them  by  the  senate  and  the  kings.  But  because,  in 
process  of  time,  the  people,  by  additions  or  retrenchments, 
changed  the  terms,  and  perverted  the  sense  of  the  decrees, 
the  kings  Polydorus  and  Theopompus  inserted  in  the  rhetra 
this  clause.  If  the  people  attempt  to  corrupt  any  law,  the 
seTiate  and  chiefs  shall  retire  :  that  is,  they  shall  dissolve 
the  assembly,  and  annul  the  alterations.  And  they  found 
means  to  persuade  the  Spartans  that  this  too  was  ordered 
by  Apollo  ;  as  we  learn  from  these  verses  of  Tyrtaeus 

Yc  sons  of  Sparta,  who  at  Phoebiis*  shrine 
Your  humble  vows  prefer,  attentive  hear, 
The  god's  decision.     O'er  your  beauteous  lands 
Two  guardian  kings,  a  senate,  and  the  voice 
Of  the  concurring  people,  lasting  Jaws 
Shall  with  joint  power  establish. 

Though  the  government  was  thus  tempered  by  Lycurgus, 
yet  soon  after  it  degenerated  into  an  oligarchy,  whose 
power  was  exercised  with  such  wantonness  and  violence, 
that  it  wanted  indeed  a  bridle,  as  Plato  expresses  it  This 
curb  they  found  in  the  authority  of  the  Ephori^  about  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after  Lycurgus.  Elatus  was  the 
tirst  invested  with  this  dignity,  in  the  reign  of  Theopompus  ; 
who,  when  his  wife  upbraided  him,  that  he  would  leave 
the  regal  power  to  his  children  less  than  he  received  it, 
replied,  Nqy^  hut  greater,  because  more  lasting.  And,  in 
fact,  the  prerogative,  so  stripped  of  all  extravagant  pre- 
tensions, no  longer  occasioned  either  envy  or  danger  to 
its  possessors.  13y  these  means  they  escaped  the  miseries 
jWhich  befell  the  ^f essenfan  and  Argive  kings,  who  would 
noHtt  the  least  relax  the  severity  of  their  power  in  favor 
of  the  people.  Indeed,  from  nothing  more  does  the  wis- 
dom and  foresight  of  Lycurgus  appear,  than  from  the 
disorderly  governments,  and  the  bad  understanding  that 
subsisted  between  the  kings  and  people  of  Messena  and 
Argos,  neighboring  states,  and  related  in  blood  to  Sparta. 
For,  as  at  first  they  were  in  all  respects  equal  to  her,  and 
possessed  of  a  better  country,  and  yet  preserved  no  lasting 
happiness,  but  through  the  insolence  of  the  kings  and 
disobedience  of  the  people,  were  harassed  with  perpetual 
troubles,  they  made  it  very  evident,  that  it  was  really  a 
felicity  more  than  human,  a  blessing  from  heaven  to  the 
Spartans,  to  have  a  legislator  who  knew  so  well  how  to 
frame  and  temper  their  government  But  this  was  an 
event  of  a  later  date. 
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A  second  and  bolder  political  enterprise  of  Lycurgus, 
was  a  new  division  of  the  lands.  For  he  found  a  pro- 
digious inequality,  the  city  overcharged  witli  many  indi- 
gent persons,  who  had  no  land,  and  the  wealth  centred  in 
the  hands  of  a  few.  Determined,  therefor,  to  root  out  the 
evils  of  insolence,  envy,  avarice,  and  luxury,  and  those 
distempers  of  a  state  still  more  inveterate  and  fatal,  I  mean 
poverty  and  riches,  he  persuaded  them  to  cancel  all 
former  divisions  of  land,  and  to  make  new  ones,  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  might  be  perfectly  equal  in  their  pos- 
sessions and  the  way  of  living.  Hence,  if  they  were 
ambitious  of  distinction  they  might  seek  it  in  virtue,  as 
no  other  difference  was  left  between  them  but  that  which 
arises  from  the  dishonor  of  base  actions  and  the  praise  of 
good  ones.  His  proposal  was  put  in  practice.  He  made 
nine  thousand  lots  for  the  territory  of  Sparta,  which  he  dis- 
tributed among  so  many  citizens,  and  thirty  thousand 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  Laconia.  But  some  say 
he  made  only  six  thousand  shares  for  the  city,  and  that 
Polydorus  added  three  thousand  afterwards  ;  others,  that 
Polydorus  doubled  the  number  appointed  by  Lycurgus, 
which  were  only  four  thousand  fivQ  hundred.  Each  lot 
was  capable  of  producing  (one  year  with  another)  seventy 
bushels  of  grain  for  each  man,*  and  twelve  for  each 
woman,  besides  a  quantity  of  wine  and  oil  in  proportion. 
Such  a  provision  they  thought  sufficient  for  health  and  a 
good  habit  of  body,  and  they  wanted  nothing  more.  A 
story  goes  of  our  legislator,  that  some  time  after  return- 
ing from  a  journey  through  the  fields  just  reaped,  and 
seeing  the  shocks  standing  parallel  and  equal,  he  smiled, 
and  said  to  some  that  were  by,  How  like  is  Laconia  to  an 
estate  newly  divided  among  many  brothers  / 

After  this,  he  attempted  to  divide  also  the  movables,  in 
order  to  take  away  all  appearance  of  inequality  ;  but  he 
soon  perceived  that  they  could  not  bear  to  have  their 
goods  directly  taken  from  them,  and  therefore  took 
another  method,  counter- working  their  avarice  by  a  strat- 
agem. First  he  stopped  the  currency  of  the  gold  and 
silver  coin,  and  ordered  that  they  should  make  use  of  iron 
money  only  ;  then  to  a  great  quantity  and  weight  of  this 
he  assigned  but  a  small  value  ;  so  that  to  lay  up  ten 
min<s,^  a  whole  room   was  required,   and  to  remove  it, 

*  By  a  man  is  meant  a  master  of  a  family>  whose  household   was  to  subsist  upon 
these  seventy  bushets.  t  About  %\yx, 
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nothing  less  than  a  yoke  of  oxen.  When  this  became 
current,  many  kinds  of  injustice  ceased  in  Lacedaemon. 
Who  would  steal  or  take  a  bride,  who  would  defraud  or 
rob,  when  he  could  not  conceal  the  booty  ;  when  he  could 
neither  be  dignified  by  the  possession  of  it,  nor  if  cut  in 
pieces  be  served  by  its  use  ?  For  we  are  told  that  when 
hot,  they  quenched  it  in  vinegar,  to  make  it  brittle  and 
unmalleable,  and  consequently  unfit  for  any  other  service. 
In  the  next  place,  he  excluded  unprofitable  and  super- 
fluous arts  :  indeed  if  he  had  not  done  this,  most  of  them 
would  have  fallen  of  themselves,  when  the  new  money 
took  place,  as  the  manufactures  could  not  be  disposed  of. 
Their  iron  coin  would  not  pass  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  but 
was  ridiculed  and  despised  ;  so  that  the  Spartans  had  no 
means  of  purchasing  any  foreign  or  curious  wares  ;  nor 
did  any  merchant-ship  unlade  in  their  harbors.  There 
were  not  even  to  be  found  in  all  their  country  either 
sophists,  wandering  fortune-tellers,  keepers  of  infamous 
houses,  or  dealers  in  gold  or  silver  trinkets,  because  there 
was  no  money.  Thus  luxury,  losing  by  degrees  the 
means  that  cherished  and  supported  it,  died  away  of 
itself;  even  they  who  had  great  possessions,  had  no 
advantage  from  them,  since  they  could  not  be  displayed 
in  public,  but  must  lie  useless,  in  unregarded  repositories. 
Hence  it  was,  that  excellent  workmanship  was  shown  in 
their  useful  and  necessary  furniture,  as  beds,  chairs,  and 
tables  ;  and  the  Lacedaemonian  cup  called  cothoriy  asCritias 
informs  us,  was  highly  valued,  particularly  in  campaigns  ; 
for  the  water,  which  must  then  of  necessity  be  drank, 
though  it  would  often  otherwise  offend  the  sight,  had  its 
muddiness  concealed  by  the  color  of  the  cup,  and  the 
thick  part  stopping  at  the  shelving  brim,  it  came  clearer  to 
the  lips.  Of  these  improvements  the  lawgiver  was  the 
cause ;  for  the  workmen  having  no  more  employment  in 
matters  of  mere  curiosity,  showed  the  excellence  of  their 
art  in  necessary  things. 

Desirous  to  complete  the  conquest  of  luxury,  and 
exterminate  the  love  of  riches,  he  introduced  a  third 
institution,  which  was  wisely  enough  and  ingeniously 
contrived.  This  was  the  use  of  public  tables,  where  all 
were  to  eat  in  common  of  the  same  meat,  and  such  kinds 
of  it  as  were  appointed  by  law.  At  the  same  time  they 
were  forbidden  to  eat  at  home,  upon  expensive  couches 
and  tables,  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  butchers  and  cooks. 
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or  to  fatten  like  voracious  animals  in  private.  For  so  not 
only  their  manners  would  be  corrupted,  but  their  bodies 
disordered  ;  abandoned  to  all  manner  of  sensuality  and 
dissoluteness,  they  would  require  long  sleep,  warm  baths, 
and  the  same  indulgence  as  in  perpetual  sickness.  To 
effect  this  was  certainly  very  great ;  but  it  was  greater 
still,  to  secure  riches  from  rapine  and  from  envy,  as 
Theophrastus  expresses  it,  or  rather  by  their  eating  in 
common,  and  by  the  frugality  of  their  table,  to  take  from 
riches  their  very  being.  For  what  use  or  enjoyment  of 
them,  what  peculiar  display  of  magnificence  could  there 
be,  where  the  poor  man  went  to  the  same  refreshment 
with  the  rich  ?  Hence  the  observation,  that  it  was  only 
at  Sparta  where  Plutus  (according  to  the  proverb)  was 
kept  blind,  and,  like  an  image,  destitute  of  life  or  motion. 
It  must  further  be  observed,  that  they  had  not  the  privilege 
to  eat  at.  home,  and  so  to  come  without  appetite  to  the 
public  repast :  they  made  a  point  of  it  to  observe  any  one 
that  did  not  eat  and  drink  with  them,  and  to  reproach  him 
as  an  intemperate  and  effeminate  person  that  was  sick  of 
the  common  diet 

The  rich,  therefore  (we  are  told),  were  more  offended  with 
this  regulation  than  with  any  other,  and,  rising  in  a  body, 
they  loudly  expressed  their  indignation  :  nay,  they  pro- 
ceeded, so  far  as  to  assault  Lycurgus  with  stones,  so  that 
he  was  forced  to  fly  from  the  assembly  and  take  refuge  in 
a  temple.  Unhappily,  however,  before  he  reached  it,  a 
young  man  named  Alcander,  hasty  in  his  resentments, 
though  not  otherwise  ill-tempered,  came  up  with  him,  and, 
upon  his  turning  round,  struck  out  one  of  his  eyes  with  a 
stick.  Lycurgus  then  stopped  short,  and,  without  giving 
way  to  passion,  showed  the  people  his  eye  beat  out,  and 
his  face  streaming  with  blood.  They  were  so  struck 
with  shame  and  sorrow  at  the  sight,  that  they  surrendered 
Alcander  to  him,  and  conducted  him  home  with  the  ut- 
most expressions  of  regret  Lycurgus  thanked  them  for 
their  care  of  his  person,  and  dismissed  them  all  except 
Alcander.  He  took  him  into  his  house,  but  showed  him 
no  ill  treatment  either  by  word  or  action  ;  only  ordering 
him  to  wait  upon  him,  instead  of  his  usual  servants  and 
attendants.  The  youth,  who  was  of  an  ingenuous  dispo- 
sition, without  murmuring,  did  as  he  was  commanded. 
Living  in  this  manner  with  Lycurgus,  and  having  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  mildness  and  goodness  of  his 
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heart,  his  strict  temperance  and  indefatij^able  industry,  he 
told  his  friends  that  Lycur^us  was  not  that  proud  and 
severe  man  he  mij^ht  have  been  taken  for,  but,  above  all 
others,  gentle  and  engaging  in  his  behavior.  This,  then, 
was  the  chastisement,  and  this  punishment  he  suffered, 
of  a  wild  and  headstrong  young  man  to  become  a  very 
modest  and  prudent  citizen.  In  memory  of  his  misfortune, 
Lycurgus  built  a  temple  to  Minerva  Optiletis,  so  called  by 
him  from  a  term  which  the  Dorians  use  for  the  eye.  Yet 
Dioscoridcs,  who  wrote  a  treatise  concerning  the  Laccdu.-- 
monian  government,  and  others,  relate,  that  his  eye  was 
hurt,  but  not  put  out,  and  that  he  built  the  temple  in 
gratitude  to  the  goddess  for  his  cure.  However,  the 
Spartans  never  carried  staves  to  their  assemblies  after- 
w^ards. 

The  public  repasts  were  called  by  the  Cretans  Andria  ; 
but  the  Lacedaemonians  styled  them  Phiditia,  either  Irom 
their  tendency   to  friendship  and   mutual   benevolence, 
phiditia  being  used  instead  of  philitia;  or  else  from  their 
teaching    frugality    and    parsimony,     which     the     word 
pheido  signifies.      But  it  is  not  at  all  impossible,  that  the 
tirst  letter  might  by  some  means  or  other  be  added,  and 
so  phiditia  take  the  place  of  editia,  which  barely  signifies 
eating.     'J'here  were  fifteen  persons   to  a  table,  or  a  few 
more  or  less.      Each  of  them   was  obliged  to  bring  in 
monthly  a  bushel  of  meal,    eight  gallons  of  wine,   five 
pounds  of  cheese,  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  figs,  and  a 
little   money   lo   buy   flesh   and   fish.       If  any  of  them 
happened  to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  first  fruits  or  to  kill  venison, 
he  sent  a  part  of  it  to  the  public  table  :  for  after  a  sacrifice 
or  hunting,  he  was  at  liberty  to  sup  at  home ;  but  the  rest 
were  to  appear  at  the  usual  place.     For  a  long  time  this 
eating  in  common  was  observed  with  great  exactness  ;  so 
that  when  king  Agis  returned  from  a  successful  expedition 
against  the  Athenians,  and  from  a  desire  to  sup  with  his 
wife,  requested  to  have  his  portion  at  home,  the  Poicmarchs 
refused  to  send  it,    nay,   when,  through  resentment,    he 
neglected,  the  day  following,  to  offer  the  sacrifice  usual 
on  occasion  of  victory,  they  set  a  fine  upon  him.     Chil- 
dren also  \Vere  introduced  at  these  public  tables,  as  so 
many  schools  of  sobriety.      There  they  heard  discourses 
concerning  government,  and  were  instructed  in   the  most 
liberal  breeding.     There  they  were  allowed  to  jest  without 
scurrility,  and  were  not  to  take  it  ill  when  the  raillery  was 
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returned.  For  it  was  reckoned  worthy  of  a  Lacedcsmonian 
to  hear  a  jest :  but  if  any  one's  patience  failed,  he  had  only 
to  desire  them  to  be  quiet,  and  they  left  off  immediately. 
When  they  first  entered,  the  oldest  man  present  pointed 
to  the  door,  and  said,  Not  a  word  spoken  in  this  company 
goes  out  there.  The  admitting  of  any  man  to  a  particular 
table  was  under  the  following  regulations.  Each  member 
of  that  small  society  took  a  little  ball  of  soft  bread  in  his 
hand.  This  he  was  to  drop,  without  saying  a  word,  into 
a  vessel  called  caddos,  which  the  waiter  carried  upon  his 
head.  In  case  he  approved  of  the  candidate,  he  did  it 
without  altering  the  figure,  if  not,  he  first  pressed  it  flat  in 
his  hand  ;  for  a  flattened  ball  was  considered  as  a  negative. 
And  if  but  one  such  was  found,  the  person  was  not 
admitted,  as  they  thought  it  proper  that  the  whole  com- 
pany should  be  satisfied  with  each  other.  He  who  was 
thus  rejected,  was  said  to  have  no  luck  in  the  caddos. 
The  dish  that  was  in  the  highest  esteem  amongst  them  was 
the  black  broth.  The  old  men  were  so  fond  of  it  that  they 
ranged  themselves  on  one  side  and  eat  it,  leaving  the 
meat  to  the  young  people.  It  is  related  of  a  king  of 
Pontus,  that  he  purchased  a  Lacedaemonian  cook,  for  the 
sake  of  this  broth.  But  when  he  came  to  taste  it,  he 
strongly  expressed  his  dislike  ;  and  the  cook  made  answer. 
Sir,  to  make  this  broth  relish  it  is  necessary  first  to  bathe  in 
the  Eurotas,  After  they  had  drank  moderately,  they  went 
home  without  lights.  Indeed,  they  were  forbidden  to 
walk  with  a  light  either  on  this  or  any  other  occasion, 
that  they  might  accustom  themselves  to  march  in  the 
darkest  night  boldly  and  resolutely.  Such  was  the  order 
of  their  public  repasts. 

Lycurgus  left  none  of  his  laws  in  writing ;  it  was 
ordered  in  one  of  the  Rhetrae  tliat  none  should  be  written. 
For  what  he  thought  most  conducive  to  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  a  city,  was  principles  interwoven  with  the 
manners  and  breeding  of  the  people.  These  would  re- 
main immovable,  as  founded  in  inclination,  and  be  the 
strongest  and  most  lasting  tie  ;  and  the  habits  which  edu- 
cation produced  in  the  youth,  would  answer  in  each  the 
purpose  of  a  lawgiver.  As  for  smaller  matters,  contracts 
about  property,  and  whatever  occasionally  varied,  it  was 
better  not  to  reduce  these  to  a  written  form  and  unalter- 
able method,  but  to  suffer  them  to  change  with  the  times, 
and  to  admit  of  additions  or  retrenchments  at  the  pleasure 
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of  persons  so  well  educated.  For  he  resolved  the  M-^hole 
business  of  legislation  into  the  bringing  up  of  youth.  And 
this,  as  we  have  observed,  was  the  reason  why  one  of  his 
ordinances  forbade  them  to  have  any  written  laws. 

Another  ordinance  levelled  against  magnificence  and 
expense,  directed  that  the  ceilings  of  houses  should  be 
wrought  with  no  tool  but  the  axe,  and  the  doors  w^ith 
nothing  but  the  saw.  For,  as  Epaminondas  is  reported 
to  have  said  afterwards,  of  his  table,  Treason  lurks  not 
U7ider  such  a  dinner,  so  Lycurgus  perceived  before  him, 
that  such  a  house  admits  of  no  luxury  and  needless  splen- 
dor. Indeed,  no  man  could  be  so  absurd,  as  to  bring  into 
a  dwelling  so  homely  and  simple,  bedsteads  with  silver 
feet,  purple  coverlets,  golden  cups,  and  a  train  of  expense 
that  follows  these  :  but  all  would  necessarily  have  the  bed 
suitable  to  the  room,  the  coverlet  of  the  bed  and  the  rest 
of  their  utensils  and  furniture  to  that  From  this  plain 
sort  of  dwellings,  proceeded  the  question  of  Leotychidas 
the  elder  to  his  host,  when  he  supped  at  Corinth,  and  saw 
the  ceiling  of  the  room  very  splendid  and  curiously 
wrought,   Whether  trees  grew  square  in  this  country. 

A  third  ordinance  of  Lucurgus  was,  that  they  should  not 
often  make  war  against  the  same  enemy,  lest,  by  being 
frequently  put  upon  defending  themselves,  they  too  should 
become  able  warriors  in  their  turn.  And  this  they  most 
blamed  king  Agesilaus  for  afterwards,  that  by  frequent 
and  continued  incursions  into  Bceotia  he  taught  the  The- 
bans  to  make  head  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  This 
made  Antalcidas  say,  when  he  saw  him  wounded,  The 
Thebans  payjyou  well  for  making  them  good  soldiers  who 
neither  were  willing  nor  able  to  fight  you  be/ore.  These  or- 
dinances he  called  RhetrcE,  as  if  they  had  been  oracles  and 
decrees  of  the  Deity  himself. 

As  for  the  education  of  youth,  which  he  looked  upon  as 
the  greatest  and  most  glorious  work  of  a  lawgiver,  he  be- 
gan with  it  at  the  very  source,  taking  into  consideration 
their  conception  and  birth,  by  regulating  the  marriages. 
For  he  did  not  (as  Aristotle  says)  desist  from  his  attempt 
to  bring  the  women  under  sober  rules.  They  had,  mdeed, 
assumed  great  liberty  and  power  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent expeditions  of  their  husbands,  during  which  they 
were  left  sole  mistresses  at  home,  and  so  gained  an  undue 
deference  and  improper  titles  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  he 
took  all  possible  care  of  them.     He  ordered  the  virgins  to 
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exercise  themselves  in  running,  wrestling,  and  throwing 
quoi's  and  darts  ;  that  their  bodies  being  strong  and  vigor- 
ous, the  children  afterwards  produced  from  them  migh> 
be  the  same  ;  and  that,  thus  fortified  by  exercise,  they 
might  the  better  support  the  pangs  of  childbirth^  and  be 
delivered  with  safety.  In  order  to  take  away  the  exces- 
sive tenderness  and  delicacy  of  the  sex,  the  consequence 
of  a  recluse  life,  he  accustomed  the  virgins  occasionally 
to  be  seen  naked  as  well  as  the  young  men,  and  to  dance 
and  sing  in  their  presence  on  certain  festivals.  There  they 
sometimes  indulged  in  a  little  raillery  upon  those  that  had 
misbehaved  themselves,  and  sometimes  they  sung  en- 
comiums on  such  as  deserved  them,  thus  exciting  in  the 
young  men  a  useful  emulation  and  love  of  glory.  For  he 
who  was  praised  for  his  bravery  and  celebrated  among 
the  virgins,  went  away  perfecdy  happy  ;  while  their  satiri- 
cal glances  thrown  out  in  sport,  were  no  less  cutting  than 
serious  admonitions  ;  especially  as  the  kings  and  senate 
went  with  the  other  citizens  to  see  aU  that  passed.  As  for 
the  virgins  appearing  naked,  there  was  nothing  disgrace- 
ful in  it,  because  everything  was  conducted  with  mod- 
esty, and  without  one  indecent  word  or  action.  Nay,  it 
caused  a  simplicity  of  manners  and  an  emulation  for  the 
best  habit  of  body  ;  their  ideas  too  were  naturally  en- 
larged, while  they  were  not  excluded  from  their  share  of 
bravery  and  honor.  Hence  they  were  furnished  with 
sentiments  and  language,  such  as  Gorgo  the  wife  of  Leon- 
idas  is  said  to  have  made  use  of  when  a  woman  of 
another  country  said  to  her,  You  of  Lacedcemon  are  the 
only  women  in  the  world  that  rule  the  men  :  she  answered^ 
We  are  the  only  women  that  bring  forth  men. 

These  public  dances  and  other  exercises  of  the  young 
maidens  naked,  in  sight  of  the  young  men,  were,  more- 
over, incentives  to  marriage  :  and,  to  use  Plato's  expres- 
sion, drew  them  almost  as  necessarily  by  the  attractions 
of  love,  as  a  geometrical  conclusion  follows  from  the 
premises.  To  encourage  it  still  more,  some  marks  of  in- 
famy were  set  upon  those  that  continued  bachelors.*  For 
they  were  not  permitted  to  see  these  exercises  of  the  naked 
virgins ;  and  the  magistrates  commanded  them  to  march 

*  The  time  of  marriage  was  fixed ;  and  if  a  man  did  not  marry  when  he  was  of  full 
a«,  he  was  liable  to  a  prosecution ;  as  were  such  also  who  married  above  or  below 
tnemselTes.  Such  as  had  three  children  had  great  immunities;  and  those  that  had  four 
were  free  from  all  taxes.  Virgins  were  married  without  portions,  because  neither  want 
should  hinder  a  maO|  nor  riches  induce  himi  to  marry  contrary  to  his  inclinations. 
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naked  round  the  market-place  in  the  winter,  and  to  sing^a 
song  composed  against  themselves,  which  expressed  how 
justly  they  were  punished  for  their  disobedience  to  the 
laws.  They  were  also  deprived  of  that  honor  and  re- 
spect which  the  younger  people  paid  to  the  old ;  so  that 
nobody  found  fault  with  what  was  said  to  Dercyllidas, 
though  an  eminent  commander.  It  seems,  when  he 
I  came  one  day  into  company,  a  young  man,  instead  of 
rising  up  and  giving  place,  told  him,  You  have  no  child  to 
give  place  to  me,  when  I  am  old. 

In  their  marriages,  the  bridegroom  carried  off  the  bride 
by  violence  ;  and  she  was  never  chosen  in  a  tender  age, 
but  when  she  had  arrived  at  full  maturity.  Then  the  wo- 
man that  had  the  direction  of  the  wedding  cut  the  bride's 
hair  close  to  the  skin,  dressed  her  in  man  s  clothes,  laid 
her  upon  a  mattress,  and  left  her  in  the  dark.  The  bride- 
groom, neither  oppressed  with  wine  nor  enervated  with 
luxury,  but  perfectly  sober,  as  having  always  supped  at 
the  common  table,  went  in  privately,  untied  her  girdle, 
and  carried  her  to  another  bed.  Having  staid  there  a 
short  time,  he  modestly  retired  to  his  usual  apartment,  to 
sleep  with  the  other  young  men  ;  and  observed  the  same 
conduct  afterwards,  spending  the  day  with  his  companions, 
and  reposing  himself  with  them  in  the  night,  nor  even 
visiting  his  bride  but  with  great  caution  and  apprehen- 
sions of  being  discovered  by  the  rest  of  the  family ;  the 
bride  at  the  same  time  exerted  all  her  art  to  contrive  con- 
venient opportunities  for  their  private  meetings.  And  this 
they  did  not  for  a  short  time  only,  but  some  of  them  even 
had  children  before  they  had  an  interview  with  tlieir  wives 
in  the  day  time.  This  kind  of  commerce  not  only  exer- 
cised their  temperance  and  chastity,  but  kept  their  bodies 
fruitful,  and  the  first  ardor  of  their  love  fresh  and  un- 
abated ;  for  as  they  were  not  satiated  like  those  that  are 
always  with  their  wives,  there  still  was  place  for  unex- 
,  tinguished  desire.  When  he  had  thus  established  a  proper 
regard  to  modesty  and  decorum  with  respect  to  marriage, 
he  was  equally  studious  to  drive  from  that  state  the  vain 
and  womanish  passion  of  jealousy  :  by  making  it  quite 
as  reputable  to  have  children  in  common  with  persons  of 
merit,  as  to  avoid  all  offensive  freedom  in  their  own  be- 
havior to  their  wives.  He  laughed  at  those  who  revenge 
with  wars  and  bloodshed  the  communication  of  a  married 
woman's  favors;   and  allowed,  that  if  a  man  in  years 
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should  have  a  young  wife,  he  might  introduce  to  her  some 
handsome  and  honest  young  man,  whom  he  most  ap- 
proved of,  and  when  she  had  a  child  of  this  generous 
race,  bring  it  up  as  his  own.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
allowed,  that  if  a  man  of  character  should  entertain  a  pas- 
pion  for  a  married  woman  on  account  of  her  modesty 
and  the  beauty  of  her  children,  he  might  treat  with 
her  husband  for  admission  to  her  company,*  that  so 
planting  in  a  beauty-bearing  soil,  he  might  produce  excel- 
lent children,  the  congenial  offspring  of  excellent  parents. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  Lycurgus  considered  children,  not 
so  much  the  property  of  their  parents  as  of  the  state ;  and 
therefore  he  would  not  have  them  begot  by  ordinary  per- 
sons,  but  by  the  best  men  in  it  In  the  next  place,  he  ob- 
^ervcd  ine  vanity  and  "absurdity  of  other  nations,  where 
people  study  to  have  their  horses  and  dogs  of  the  finest 
breed  they  can  procure  either  by  interest  or  money  ;  and 
yet  keep  their  wives  shut  up,  that  they  may  have  children 
by  none  but  themselves,  though  they  may  happen  to  be 
doting,  decrept,  or  infirm.  As  if  children,  when  sprung 
from  a  bad  stock,  and  consequently  good  for  nothing, 
were  no  detriment  to  those  whom  they  belong  to,  and 
who  have  the  trouble  of  bringing  them  up,  nor  any  advan- 
tage, when  well  descended  and  of  a  generous  disposition. 
These  regulations  tending  to  secure  a  healthy  offspring, 
and  consequently  beneficial  to  the  state,  were  so  far  from 
encouraging  that  licentiousness  of  the  women  which  pre- 
vailed afterwards,  that  adultery  was  not  known  amongst 
them.  A  saying,  upon  this  subject  of  Geradas,  an  ancient 
Spartan,  is  thus  related.  A  stranger  had  asked  him. 
What  punishment  their  law  appointed  for  adulterers?  He 
answered, /VVyr/iene/  there  are  7io  adulterers  in  our  country. 
The  other  replied.  But  what  if  there  should  be  one?  Why 
then,  says  Geradas,  he  must  forfeit  a  bull  so  large  that  he 
might  drink  of  the  Eurotas  from  the  top  of  Mount  Taygetus. 
When  the  stranger  expressed  his  surprise  at  this,  and  said, 
How  can  such  a  bull  be  found?  Geradas  answered,  with 
a  smile.  How  can  an  adulterer  be  found  in  Sparta?  This 
is  the  account  we  have  of  their  marriages. 

It  was  not  left  to  the  father  to  rear  what  children  he 
pleased,  but  he  was  obliged  to  carry  the  child  to  a  place 
called  Lesche,  to  be  examined  by  the  most  ancient  men 
of  the  tribe,  who  were  assembled  there.     If  it  was  strong 

*  Jn  this  case  the  kings  were  excepted  :  for  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  lend  their  wives. 
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and  well  proportioned,  they  gave  orders  for  its  education, 
and  assigned  it  to  one  of  the  nine  thousand  shares  of  land  ; 
but  if  it  was  weakly  and  deformed,  they  ordered  it  to  be 
thrown  into  the  place  called  Apothetce,  which  is  a  deep 
cavern  near  the  mountain  Taygetus ;  concluding  that  its 
life  could  be  no  advantage  either  to  itself  or  to  the  public, 
since  nature  had  not  given  it  at  first  any  strength  or  good- 
ness of  constitution.  For  the  same  reason  the  women  did 
not  wash  their  new-born  infants  with  water,  but  with 
wine,  thus  making  some  trial  of  their  habit  of  body  ;  im- 
agining that  sickly  and  epileptic  children  sink  and  die  under 
the  experiment,  while  healthy  became  more  vigorous  and 
hardy.  Great  care'and  art  was  also  exerted  by  the  nurses  ; 
for,  as  they  never  swathed  the  infants,  their  limbs  had  a 
freer  turn,  and  their  countenances  a  more  liberal  air  ; 
besides,  they  used  them  to  any  sort  of  meat,  to  have  no 
terrors  in  the  dark,  nor  to  be  afraid  of  being  alone,  and  to 
leave  all  ill  humor  and  unmanly  crying.  Hence  people 
of  other  countries  purchased  Lacedcemonian  nurses  for 
their  children  ;  and  Alcibiades  the  Athenian  is  said  to 
have  been  nursed  by  Amicla,  a  Spartan.  But  if  he  w^as 
fortunate  in  a  nurse,  he  was  not  so  in  a  preceptor,  for  Zo- 
pyrus,  appointed  to  that  office  by  Pericles,  was,  as  Plato 
tells  us,  no  better  qualified  than  a  common  slave.  The 
Spartan  children  were  not  in  that  manner,  under  tutors 
purchased  or  hired  with  money,  nor  were  the  parents  at 
— trbertyttr  educate  them  as  they  pleased  :  but  as  soon  as 
they  were  seven  years  old,  Lycurgus  ordered  them  to  be 
enrolled  in  companies,  where  they  were  all  kept  under  the 
same  order  and  discipline,  and  had  their  exercises  and  rec- 
reations in  common.  He  who  showed  the  most  conduct 
and  courage  amongst  them,  was  made  captain  of  the 
company.  The  rest  kept  their  eyes  upon  him,  obeyed 
his  orders,  and  bore  with  patience  the  punishment  he  in- 
flicted :  so  that  their  whole  education  was  an  exercise  of 
obedienca  The  old  men  were  present  at  their  diversions, 
and  often  suggested  some  occasion  of  dispute  or  quarrel, 
that  they  might  observe  with  exactness  the  spirit  of  each, 
and  their  firmness  in  battle. 

As  for  learning  they  had  just  what  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. All  the  rest  of  their  education  was  calculated  to  make 
them  subject  to  command,  to  endure  labor,  to  fight  and 
conquer.  They  added,  therefore,  to  their  discipline,  as 
they   advanced  in   age ;    cutting  their  hair  very  close, 
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making  them  go  barefoot,  and  play,  for  the  most  part, 
quite  naked.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  their  under  garment 
was  taken  away,  and  but  one  upper  one  a  year  allowed 
them.  Hence  they  were  necessarily  dirty  in  their  persons, 
and  not  indulged  the  great  favor  of  baths,  and  oils,  except 
on  some  particular  days  of  the  year.  They  slept  in  com- 
panies, on  beds  made  of  the  tops  of  reeds,  which  they 
gathered  with  their  own  hands,  without  knives,  and 
brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas.  In  winter  they 
were  permitted  to  add  a  little  thistle-down,  as  that  seemed 
to  have  some  warmth  in  it 

At  this  age,  the  most  distinguished  amongst  them  be- 
came the  favorite  companions  of  the  older ;  and  the  old 
men  attended  more  constantly  their  places  of  exercise, 
observing  their  trials  of  strength  and  wit,  not  slightly  and 
in  a  cursory  manner,  but  as  their  fathers,  guardians,  and 
governors  :  so  that  there  was  neither  time  nor  place, 
where  persons  were  wanting  to  instruct  and  chastise  them. 
One  of  the  best  and  ablest  men  of  the  city  was,  moreover, 
appointed  inspector  of  the  youth  ;  and  he  gave  the  com- 
mand of  each  company  to  the  discreetest  and  most  spirited 
of  those  called  hens.  An  Iren  was  one  that  had  been  two 
years  out  of  the  class  of  boys  :  a  Milliren  one  of  the  oldest 
lads.  This  Irtn,  then,  a  youth  twenty  years  old,  gives 
orders  to  those  under  his  command,  in  their  little  battles, 
and  has  them  to  serve  him  at  his  house.  He  sends  the 
oldest  of  them  to  fetch  wood,  and  the  younger  to  gather 
pot-herbs  :  these  they  steal  where  they  can  find  them, 
either  slyly  getting  into  gardens,  or  else  craftily  and  warily 
creeping  to  the  common  tables.  But  if  anyone  be  caught, 
he  is  severely  flogged  for  negligence  or  want  of  dexterity. 
They  steal,  too,  whatever  victuals  they  possibly  can,  in- 
geniously contriving  to  do  it  when  persons  are  asleep,  or 
keep  but  indifferent  watch.  If  they  are  discovered,  they 
are  punished  not  only  with  whipping,  but  with  hunger. 
Indeed,  their  supper  is  but  slender  at  all  times,  that  to 
fence  against  want,  they  may  be  forced  to  exercise  their 
courage  and  address.  This  is  the  first  intention  of  their 
spare  diet :  a  subordinate  one  is,  to  make  them  grow  tall. 
For  when  the  animal  spirits  are  not  too  much  oppressed 
by  a  great  quantity  of  food,  which  stretches  itself  out  in 
breadth  and  thickness,  they  mount  upwards  by  their 
natural  lightness,  and  the  body  easily  and  freely  shoots 
up  in  height  This  also  contributes  to  make  them  hand- 
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some ;  for  thin  and  slender  habits  yield  more  freely  to 
nature,  which  then  gives  a  fine  proportion  to  the  limbs  ; 
whilst  the  heavy  and  gross  resist  her  by  their  weight.  So 
women  that  take  physic  during  their  pregnancy,  have 
slighter  children  indeed,  but  of  a  finer  and  more  delicate 
turn,  because  the  suppleness  of  the  matter  more  readily 
obeys  the  plastic  power.  However,  these  are  speculations 
which  we  shall  leave  to  others. 

The  boys  steal  with  so  much  caution,  that  one  of  them 
having  conveyed  a  young  fox  under  his  garment,  suf- 
fered the  creature  to  tear  out  his  bowels  with  his  teeth  and 
claws,  choosing  rather  to  die  than  to  be  detected.  Nor 
does  this  appear  incredible,  if  we  consider  what  their 
young  men  can  endure  to  this  day  ;  for  we  have  seen 
many  of  them  expire  under  the  lash  at  the  altar  of  Diana 
Orthia, 

The  Iren,  reposing  himself  after  supper,  used  to  order 
one  of  the  boys  to  sing  a  song  ;  to  another  he  put  some 
question  which  required  a  judicious  answer  :  for  example. 
Who  was  the  best  ?na?t  in  the  city  ?  or,  What  he  thought 
of  such  an  action  ?  This  accustomed  them  from  their 
childhood  to  judge  of  the  virtues,  to  enter  into  the  affairs 
of  their  countrymen.  For  if  one  of  them  was  asked,  Who 
is  a  good  citizen,  or  who  an  infamous  one,  and  hesitated 
in  his  answer,  he  was  considered  a  boy  of  slow  parts,  and 
of  a  soul  that  would  not  inspire  to  honor.  The  answer 
was  likewise  to  have  a  reason  assigned  for  it,  and  proof 
conceived  in  few  words.  He  whose  account  of  the  matter 
was  wrong,  by  way  of  punishment,  had  his  thumb  bit  by 
the  Iren,  The  old  men  and  magistrates  often  attended 
these  little  trials,  to  see  whether  the  Iren  exercised  his  au- 
thority in  a  rational  and  proper  manner.  He  was  per- 
mitted, indeed,  to  inflict  the  penalties  ;  but  when  the  boys 
were  gone,  he  was  to  be  chastised  himself,  if  he  had  pun- 
ished them  either  with  too  much  severity  or  remissness. 

The  adopters  of  favorites  also  shared  both  in  the  honor 
and  disgrace  of  their  boys  :  and  one  of  them  is  said  to 
have  been  mulcted  by  the  magistrates,  because  the  boy 
whom  he  had  taken  into  his  affections  let  some  ungener- 
ous word  or  cry  escape  him  as  he  was  fighting.  This  love 
was  so  honorable,  and  in  so  much  esteem,  that  the  virgins 
too  had  their  lovers  amongst  the  most  virtuous  matrons. 
A  competition  of  affection  caused  no  misunderstanding, 
but  rather  a  mutual  friendship  between  those  that   had 
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fixed  their  regards  upon  the  same  youth,  and  an  united 
endeavor  to  make  him  as  accomplished  as  possible. 

The  boys  were  also  taught  to  use  sharp  repartee,  sea- 
soned with  humor,  and  whatever  they  said  was  to  be  con- 
cise and  pithy.  For  Lycurgus,  as  we  have  observed, 
fixed  but  a  small  value  on  a  considerable  quantity  of  his 
iron  money  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  worth  of  speech  was 
to  consist  in  its  being  comprised  in  a  few  plain  words, 
pregnant  with  a  great  deal  of  sense  :  and  he  contrived  that 
by  long  silence  they  might  learn  to  be  sententious  and 
acute  in  their  replies.  As  debauchery  often  causes  weak- 
ness and  sterility  in  the  body,  so  the  intemperance  of  the 
tongue  makes  conversation  empty  and  insipid.  King 
Agis,  therefore,  when  a  certain  Athenian  laughed  at  the 
Lacedaemonian  shortswords,  and  said,  Jlie  jugglers  ivould 
swallow  them  wiih  ease  upon  the  stage,  answered  in  his 
laconic  way,  And  yet  we  can  reach  our  enemies'  hearts  with 
them.  Indeed,  to  me  there  seems  to  be  something  in  this 
concise  manner  of  speaking  which  immediately  reaches 
the  object  aimed  at,  and  forcibly  strikes  the  mind  of  the 
hearer.  Lycurgus  himself  was  short  and  sententious  in  his 
discourse,  if  we  may  judge  by  some  of  his  answers  which 
are  recorded  ;  that,  for  instance,  concerning  the  constitu- 
tion. When  one  advised  him  to  establish  a  popular  gov- 
ernment in  Lacedsemon,  Go,  said  he,  and  first  make  a 
trial  ay  it  in  thy  own  family.  That  again,  concerning  sac- 
rifices to  the  Deity,  when  he  was  asked  why  he  appointed 
them  so  trifling  and  of  so  little  value,  That  we  might  never 
be  in  tvant,  said  he,  o/  something  to  offer  him.  Once  more, 
when  they  inquired  of  him,  what  sort  of  martial  exercises 
he  allowed  of,  he  answered.  All,  except  those  in  which  you 
stretch  out  your  hands.  Several  such  like  replies  of  his  are 
said  to  be  taken  from  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his 
countrymen  :  as  to  their  question,  *'  How  shall  we  best 
guard  against  the  invasion  of  an  enemy  ? "  By  continu- 
ing poor,  and  not  desiring  in  your  possessions  to  he  one 
above  another.  And  to  the  question,  whether  they  should 
enclose  Sparta  with  walls,  That  city  is  iDell  fortified,  which  j 
kas  a  wall  of  men  instead  of  brick.  Whether  these  and 
some  other  letters  ascribed  to  him  are  genuine  or  not,  is 
no  easy  matter  to  determine.  However,  that  they  hated 
long  speeches,  the  following  apophthegms  are  a  farther 
proof.  King  Leonidas  said  to  one  who  discoursed  at  an 
improper  time  about  affairs  of  some  concern,  My  friend ^ 
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you  should  not  talk  so  much  to  the  purpose,  of  what  it  is  not 
to  the  purpose  to  talk  of,  Charilaus,  the  nephew  of  Lycur- 
gus,  being  asked  why  his  uncle  had  made  so  few  laws 
answered.  To  men  of  few  words,  few  laws  are  sufficient. 
Some  people  finding  fault  with  Hecataeus  the  sophist,  be- 
cause, when  admitted  to  one  of  the  public  repasts,  he  said 
nothing  all  the  time,  Archidamidas  replied,  He  that  knows 
how  to  speak,  knows  also  when  to  speak. 

The  manner  of  their  repartees,  which,  as  I  said,  were 
seasoned  with  humor,  may  be  gathered  from  these  in- 
stances. When  a  troublesome  fellow  was  pestering  De- 
maratus  with  impertinent  questions,  and  this  in  particular 
several  times  repeated,  "  Who  is  the  best  man  in  Sparta?  " 
He  answered,  He  that  is  least  like  you.  To  some  who  were 
commending  the  Eleans  for  managing  the  Olympic  games 
with  so  much  justice  and  propriety,  Agis  said,  What 
great  matter  is  it,  if  the  Eleans  do  justice  once  in  five  years  ? 
When  a  stranger  was  professing  his  regard  for  Theopom- 
pus,  and  saying  that  his  own  countrymen  called  him  PhUo- 
lacon  (a  lover  of  the  Lacedaemonians, )  the  king  answered 
him,  My  good  friend,  it  were  much  better,  if  they  calledyou 
Philopolites  (a  lover  of  your  own  countrymen. )  Plistonax, 
the  son  of  Pausanias,  replied  to  an  orator  of  Athens,  who 
said  the  Lacedaemonians  had  no  learning.  True,  for  we 
are  the  only  people  of  Greece  that  have  learned  no  ill  of  you. 
To  one  who  asked  what  number  of  men  there  was  in 
Sparta,  Archidamidas  said.  Enough  to  keep  had  men  at  a 
distance. 

Even  when  they  indulged  a  vein  of  pleasantry,  one 
might  perceive,  that  they  would  not  use  one  unnecessary 
word,  nor  let  an  expression  escape  them  that  had  not  some 
sense  worth  attending  to.  For  one  being  asked  to  go  and 
hear  a  person  who  imitated  the  nightingale  to  perfection, 
answered,  /  have  heard  the  nightingale  herself  Another 
said,  upon  reading  this  epitaph, 

Victims  of  Mars,  at  Selinus  they  fell, 
Who  quench'd  the  rage  of  tyranny. — 

"And  they  deserved  to  fall,  for,  instead  oi quenching  it, 
they  should  have  let  it  burn  out."  A  youne  man  answered 
one  that  promised  him  some  game  cocks  that  would  stand 
their  death,  Gvoe  me  those  that  will  he  the  death  of  others. 
Another  seeing  some  people  carried  into  the  country  in 
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litters  said.  May  I  never  sit  in  any  place  where  I  cannot  rise 
be/ore  the  aged/  This  was  the  manner  of  their  apoph- 
thegms :  so  that  it  has  been  justly  enough  observed  that 
the  term  lakonizein  (to  act  the  Lacedaemonian)  is  to  be  re- 
ferred rather  to  the  exercises  of  the  mind,  than  those  of 
the  body. 

Nor  were  poetry  and  music  less  cultivated  among  them, 
than  a  concise  dignity  of  expression.  Their  songs  had  a 
spirit,  which  could  rouse  the  soul,  and  impel  it  in  an  en- 
thusiastic manner  to  action.  The  language  was  plain  and 
manly,  the  subject  serious  and  moral.  For  they  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  praises  of  heroes  that  had  died  for  Sparta,  or 
else  of  expressions  of  detestation  for  such  wretches  as  had 
declined  the  glorious  opportunity,  and  rather  chose  to  drag 
on  life  in  misery  and  contempt  Nor  did  they  forget  to 
express  an  ambition  for  glory  suitable  to  their  respective 
ages.  Of  this  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  an  instance. 
There  were  three  choirs  on  their  festivals,  corresponding 
with  the  three  ages  of  man.     The  old  men  began, 

Once  in  battle  bold  we  shone ; 
the  young  men  answered, 

Try  us  ;  our  vigor  is  not  gone  ; 
and  the  boys  concluded. 

The  palm  remains  for  us  alone. 

Indeed,  if  we  consider  with  some  attention  such  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  poems  as  are  still  extant,  and  get  into 
those  airs  which  were  played  upon  the  flute  when  they 
marched  to  battle,  we  must  agree,  that  Terpander  and 
Pindar  have  very  fitly  joined  valor  and  music  together. 
The  former  thus  speaks  of  Lacedaemon, 

There  gleams  the  youth's  bright  fiilchion  :  there  the  muse 
Lifts  her  sweet  voice  ;  there  awful  Justice  opes 
Her  wide  pavilion. 

And  Pindar  sings. 

There  in  grave  council  sits  the  sage ; 
There  burns  the  youth's  resistless  rage 

To  hurl  the  quivering  lance  ; 
The  Muse  with  glory  crowns  their  arms, 
And  Melody  exerts  her  charms, 

And  Pleasure  leads  the  dance. 
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Thus  we  are  informed  not  only  of  their  warlike  turn,  but 
their  skill  in  music.     For  as  the  Spartan  poet  says, 

To  swell  the  bold  notes  of  the  lyre 
Becomes  the  warrior's  lofty  fire. 

And  the  king  always  offered  sacrifice  to  the  muses  before 
a  battle,  putting  his  troops  in  mind,  I  suppose,  of  their 
early  education  and  of  the  judgment  that  would  be  passed 
upon  them  ;  as  well  as  that  those  divinities  might  teach 
them  to  despise  danger,  while  they  performed  some  ex- 
ploit fit   for  ihem  to  celebrate. 

On  these  occasions  they  relaxed  the  severity  of  their  dis- 
cipline, permitting  their  men  to  be  curious  in  dressing 
their  hair,  and  elegant  in  their  arms  and  apparel,  while 
they  expressed  their  alacrity,  like  horses  full  of  fire  and 
neighing  for  the  race.  They  let  their  hair,  therefore,  grow 
from  their  youth,  but  took  more  particular  care,  when 
they  expected  an  action,  to  have  it  well  combed  and  shin- 
ing ;  remembering  a  saying  of  Lycurgus,  that  a  large 
head  of  hair  made  the  handsome  more  graceful,  and  lite 
ugly  more  terrible.  The  exercises,  too,  of  the  young  men, 
during  the  campaigns,  were  more  moderate,  their  diet, 
not  so  hard,  and  their  whole  treatment  more  indulgent : 
so  that  they  were  the  only  people  in  the  world,  with  whom 
military  discipline  wore  in  time  of  war,  a  gentler  face  than 
usual.  When  the  army  was  drawn  up,  and  the  enemy 
near,  the  king  sacrificed  a  goat,  and  commanded  them  all 
to  set  garlands  upon  their  heads,  and  the  musicians  to 
play  Castro's  march,  while  himself  began  the  ptean,  which 
was  the  signal  to  advance.  It  was  at  once  a  solemn  and 
dreadful  sight  to  sec  them  measuring  their  steps  to  the 
sound  of  music,  and  without  the  least  disorder  in  their 
ranks  or  tumult  of  spirits,  moving  forward  cheerfully  and 
composedly,  with  harmony,  to  battle.  Neither  fear  nor 
rashness  was  likely  to  approve  men  so  disposed,  possessed 
as  they  were  of  a  firm  presence  of  mind,  with  courage  and 
confidence  of  success,  as  under  the  conduct  of  heaven. 
When  the  king  advanced  against  the  enemy,  he  had 
always  with  him  some  one  that  had  been  crowned  in  the 
public  games  of  Greece.  And  they  tell  us,  that  a  Lacedae- 
monian, when  large  sums  were  offered  him  on  condition 
that  he  would  not  enter  the  Olympic  lists,  refused  them,  hav- 
ing with  much  difficulty  thrown  his  antagonist,  one  put 
this  question  to  him,  **  Spartan,  what  will  you  get  by  this 
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victory  ? "  He  answered  with  a  smile,  I  shall  have  the  hon- 
or to  fight  foremost  in  the  ranks  before  my  prince.  When 
they  had  routed  the  enemy,  they  continued  the  pursuit  till 
they  were  assured  of  the  victory  :  after  that  they  immedi- 
at(!ly  desisted  ;  deeming  it  neither  generous  nor  worthy  of 
a  Grecian  to  destroy  those  who  made  no  farther  resistance. 
This  was  not  only  a  proof  of  magnanimity,  but  of  great 
service  to  their  cause.  For  when  their  adversaries  found 
that  they  killed  such  as  stood-  it  out,  but  spared  the  fugi- 
tives, they  concluded  it  was  better  to  fly  than  to  meet 
their  fate  upon  the  spot. 

Hippias  the  sophist  tells  us,  that  Lycurgus  himself  was 
a  man  of  great  personal  valor  and  an  experienced  com- 
mander. Philostephanus  also  ascribes  to  him  the  first 
division  of  cavalry  into  troops  of  fifty,  who  were  drawn 
up  in  a  square  body.  But  Demetrius  the  Phalerean  says, 
that  he  never  had  any  military  employment,  and  that  there 
was  the  profoundest  peace  imaginable  when  he  established 
the  constitution  of  Sparta.  His  providing  for  a  cessation 
of  arms  during  the  Olympic  games  is  likewise  a  mark  of 
the  humane  and  peaceable  man.  Some,  however,  ac- 
quaint us,  and  among  the  rest  Hermippus,that  Lycurgus  at 
first  had  no  communication  with  Iphitus  ;  but  coming  that 
way,  and  happening  to  be  a  spectator,  he  heard  behind 
him  a  human  voice  (as  he  thought)  which  expressed  some 
wonder  and  displeasure  that  he  did  not  put  his  country- 
men upon  resorting  to  so  great  an  assembly.  He  turned 
round  immediately,  to  discover  whence  the  voice  came, 
and  as  there  was  no  man  to  be  seen,  concluded  it  was 
from  heaven.  He  joined  Iphitus,  therefore ;  and  order- 
ing, along  with  him,  the  ceremonies  of  the  festival,  ren- 
dered it  more  magnificent  and  lasting. 

The  discipline  of  the  Lacedaemonians  continued  after 
they  were  arrived  at  years  of  maturity.  For  no  man  was 
at  liberty  to  live  as  he  pleased ;  the  city  being  like  one 
great  camp,  where  all  had  their  stated  allowance,  and 
knew  their  public  charge,  each  man  co?icluding  that  he  was 
born  not  for  himself  but  for  his  country.  Hence,  if  they  had 
no  particular  orders,  they  employed  themselves  in  inspect- 
ing the  hoy^,  and  teaching  them  something  useful,  or  in 
learning  of  those  that  were  older  than  themselves.  One 
of  the  greatest  privileges  that  Lycurgus  procured  his  coun- 
trymen, was  the  enjoyment  of  leisure,  the  consequence  of 
his  forbidding  them  to  exercise  any  mechanic  trade.     It 
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was  not  worth  their  while  to  take  great  pains  to  raise  a 
fortune,  since  riches  there  were  of  no  account ;  and  the 
Heloies^  who  tilled  the  ground,  were  answerable  for  the 
produce  above-mentionai.  To  this  purpose  we  have  a 
story  of  a  Lacedaemonian,  who,  happening  to  be  at  Athens 
while  the  court  sat  was  informed  of  a  man  who  was  fined 
for  idleness ;  and  when  the  poor  fellow  was  returning 
home  in  great  dejection,  attended  by  his  condoling  friends, 
he  desired  the  company  to  show  him  the  person  that  was 
condemned  for  keeping  up  his  dignity.  So  much  beneath 
them  they  reckoned  all  attention  to  mechanic  arts,  and 
all  desire  of  riches  ! 

Lawsuits  were  banished  from  Lacedaemon  with 
money.  The  Spartans  knew  neither  riches  nor  poverty, 
but  possessed  an  equal  competency,  and  had  a  cheap  and 
easy  way  of  supplying  their  few  wants.  Hence,  when 
they  were  not  engaged  in  war,  their  time  was  taken  up 
with  dancing,  feasting,  hunting,  or  meethig  to  exercise  or 
converse.  They  went  not  to  market  under  thirty  years  of 
age,  all  their  necessary  concerns  being  managed  by  their 
relations  and  adopters.  Nor  was  it  reckoned  a  credit  to 
the  old  to  be  seen  sauntering  in  the  market-place  ;  it  was 
deemed  more  suitable  for  them  to  pass  great  part  of  the 
day  in  the  schools  of  exercise,  or  places  of  conversation. 
Their  discourse  seldom  turned  upon  money,  or  business,  or 
trade,  but  upon  the  praise  of  the  excellent,  or  the  con- 
tempt of  the  worthless,  and  the  last  was  expressed  with 
that  pleasantry  and  humor,  which  conveyed  instruction 
and  correction  without  seeming  to  intend  it  Nor  was  Ly- 
curgus  himself  immoderately  severe  in  his  manner  ;  but 
as  Sosibius  tells  us,  he  dedicated  a  little  statue  to  the  god 
of  laughter  in  each  hall  He  considered  facetiousness  as 
a  seasoning  of  their  hard  exercise  and  diet,  and  therefore 
ordered  it  to  take  place  on  all  proper  occasions,  in  their 
common  entertainments  and  parties  of  pleasure. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  taught  his  citizens  to  think  nothing 
more  disagreeable  than  to  live  by  (or  for)  themselves. 
Like  bees,  they  acted  with  one  impulse  for  the  public  good, 
and  always  assembled  about  their  prince.  They  were  pos- 
sessed with  a  thirst  of  honor,  and  enthusiasm  bordering 
upon  insanity,  and  had  not  a  wish  but  for  their  country. 
These  sentiments  are  confirmed  by  some  of  their  aphorisms. 
When  Paedaretus  lost  his  election  for  one  of  the  three  htm- 
dredy  he  went  away  rejoicing  that  there  were  three  hundred 
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betier  men  than  himself  found  in  the  city,  Pisistratidas 
going  with  some  others,  ambassador  to  the  king  of  Persia's 
lieutenants,  was  asked  whether  they  came  with  a  public 
commission,  or  on  their  own  account,  to  which  he  an- 
swered. If  successful,  for  the  public  ;  if  unsuccessful^  for  our- 
selves. Agrileonis,  the  mother  of  Brasidas,  asking  some 
Amphipolitans  that  waited  upon  her  at  her  house,  whether 
Brasidas  died  honorably  and  as  became  a  Spartan  ?  they 
greatly  extolled  his  merit,  and  said,  there  was  not  such  a 
man  left  in  Sparta  ;  whereupon  she  replied.  Say  not  so,  my 
friends  ;  for  Brasidas  was  itideed  a  man  of  honor ,  but 
Lacedcemon  can  boast  of  many  better  men  than  he. 

The  senate,  as  I  said  before,  consisted  at  first  of  those 
that  were  assistants  to  Lycurgus  in  his  great  enterprise. 
Afterwards,  to  fill  up  any  vacancy  that  might  happen,  he 
ordered  the  most  worthy  men  to  be  selected,  of  those  that 
were  full  threescore  years  old.  This  was  the  most  respect- 
able dispute  in  the  world,  and  the  contest  was  truly  glo- 
rious :  for  it  was  not  who  should  be  swiftest  among  the 
swift,  or  strongest  of  the  strong,  but  who  was  the  wisest 
and  best  among  the  good  and  wise.  He  who  had  the 
preference  was  to  bear  this  mark  of  superior  excellence 
through  life,  this  great  authority,  which  put  into  his  hands 
the  lives  and  honor  of  the  citizens,  and  every  other  impor- 
tant affair.  The  manner  of  the  election  was  this  :  When 
the  people  were  assembled,  some  persons  appointed  for 
the  purpose  were  shut  up  in  a  room  near  the  place  ;  where 
they  could  neither  see  nor  be  seen,  and  only  hear  the 
shouts  of  the  constituents  :  for  by  them  they  decided  this 
and  most  other  affairs.  Each  candidate  walked  silently 
through  the  assembly,  one  after  another  according  to  lot. 
Those  that  were  shut  up  had  writing  tables,  in  which  they 
set  down  in  different  columns  the  number  and  loudness 
of  the  shouts,  without  knowing  who  they  were  for ;  only 
they  marked  them  as  first,  second,  third,  and  so  on,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  competitors.  He  that  had 
the  most  and  loudest  acclamations,  was  declared  duly 
elected.  Then  he  was  crowned  with  a  garland,  and  went 
round  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods  ;  a  number  of  young  men 
followed,  striving  which  should  extol  him  most,  and  the 
women  celebrated  his  virtues  in  their  songs,  and  blessed 
his  worthy  life  and  conduct  Each  of  his  relations  offered 
him  a  repast,  and  their  address  on  the  occasion  was,  •S'/>ar/a 
honors  you  with  this  collation.     When  he  had  finished  thp 
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procession,  he  went  to  the  common  table,  and  lived  as 
before.  Only  two  portions  were  set  before  him,  one  of 
which  he  carried  away :  and  as  all  the  women  related  to 
him  attended  at  the  gates  of  the  public  hall,  he  called  her 
for  whom  he  had  the  greatest  esteem,  and  presented  her 
with  the  portion,  saying  at  the  same  time,  That  which  I 
recewed  as  a  mark  of  honor,  I gwe  to  you.  Then  she  was 
conducted  home  with  great  applause  by  the  rest  of  the 
women. 

Lycurgus  likewise  made  good  regulations  with  respect 
to  burials.  In  the  first  place,  to  take  away  all  supersti- 
tion, he  ordered  the  dead  to  be  buried  in  the  city,  and 
even  permitted  their  monuments  to  be  erected  near  the 
temples  ;  accustoming  the  youth  to  such  sights  from  their 
infancy,  that  they  might  have  no  uneasiness  from  them, 
nor  any  horror  for  death,  as  if  people  were  polluted  with 
the  touch  of  a  dead  body,  or  with  treading  upon  a  grave. 
In  the  next  place,  he  suffered  nothing  to  be  buried  with 
the  corpse,  except  the  red  cloth  and  the  olive  leaves  in 
which  it  was  wrapped.  Nor  would  he  suffer  the  relations 
to  inscribe  any  names  upon  the  tombs,  except  of  those 
men  that  fell  in  the  battle,  or  those  women  who  died  in 
some  sacred  office.  He  fixed  eleven  days  for  the  time  of 
mourning  :  on  the  twelfth  they  were  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
after  offering  sacrifice  to  Ceres.  No  part  of  life  was  left 
vacant  and  unimproved,  but  even  with  their  necessary  ac- 
tions he  interwove  the  praise  of  virtue  and  the  contempt 
of  vice  :  and  he  so  filled  the  city  with  living  examples, 
that  it  was  next  to  impossible,  for  persons  who  had  these 
from  their  infancy  before  their  eyes,  not  to  be  drawn  and 
formed  to  honor. 

For  the  same  reason  he  would  not  permit  all  that  desired 
to  go  abroad  and  see  other  countries,  lest  they  should  con- 
tract foreign  manners,  gain  traces  of  a  life  of  little  discipline, 
and  of  a  different  form  of  government.  He  forbid  strangers 
too  to  resort  to  Sparta,  who  could  not  assign  a  good  reason 
for  their  coming ;  not,  as  Thucydides  says,  out  of  fear  they 
should  imitate  the  constitution  of  that  city,  and  make  im- 
provements in  virtue,  but  lest  they  should  teach  his  own 
people  some  evil.  For  along  with  foreigners  come  new 
subjects  of  discourse  ;  new  discourse  produces  new  opin- 
ions, and  from  these  there  necessarily  spring  new  passions 
and  desires,  which,  like  discords  in  music,  would  disturb 
the   established    government.     He,    therefore,  thought  it 
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more  expedient  for  the  city,  to  keep  out  of  it  corrupt  cus- 
toms and  manners,  than  even  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  a  pestilence. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  can  perceive  no  vestiges  of  a  disre- 
gard to  right  and  wrong,  which  is  the  fault  some  people 
tind  with  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  allowing  them  well  enough 
calculated  to  produce  valor,  but  not  to  promote  justice. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  Cryptia,  as  they  called  it,  or  ambuscade, 
if  that  was   really  one  of  this  lawgiver's  institutions,  as 
Aristotle  says  it  was,  which  gave  Plato  so  bad  an  impres- 
sion both  of  Lycurgus  and  his  laws.     The  governors  of 
the  youth  ordered  the  shrewdest  of  them  from  time  to  time 
to  disperse  themselves  in  the  country,  provided  only  with 
daggers  and  some  necessary  provisions.     In  the  day-time 
they  hid  themselves,  and  rested  in  the  most  private  places 
they  could  find,  but  at  night  they  sallied  out  into  the  roads, 
and  killed  all  the  Heloics   they  could  meet  with.     Nay, 
sometimes  by  day,  tliey  fell  upon  them  in  the  fields,  and 
murdered  the  ablest  and  strongest  of  them.     Thucydides 
relates  in  his  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  that  the 
Spartans  selected  such  of  them  as  were  distinguished  for 
their  courage,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  or  more  de- 
clared them  free,  crowned  them  with  garlands,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  the  temples  of  the  gods ;  but  soon  after 
they  all  disappeared ;   and  no  one  could,  either  then  or 
since,  give  account  in  what  manner  they  were  destroyed. 
Aristotle  particularly,  says  that  the  ephori,  as  soon  as  they 
were   invested  in   their  office,  declared  war  against  the 
Heioies,  that  they  might  be  massacred  under  pretence  of 
law.     In  other  respects  they  treated  them  with  great  in- 
humanity :  sometimes  they  made  them  drink  till  they  were 
intoxicated,  and  in  that  condition  led  them  into  the  public 
halls,  to   show  the   young   men  what  drunkenness  was. 
They  ordered  them  too  to  sing  mean  songs,  and  to  dance 
ridiculous  dances,  but  not  to  meddle  with  any  that  were 
genteel  and   graceful.     Thus  they  tell  us,  that  when  the 
Thebans   afterwards   invaded  Laconia,  and  took  a  great 
number  of  the  Helotes  prisoners,  they  ordered  them  to  sing 
the  odes  of  Terpander,  Aleman,  or  Spendon  the  Lacedae- 
monian, but  they  excused  themselves,  alleging  that  it  was 
forbidden  by  their  masters.     Those  who  say,  that  a  free- 
man in  Sparta  was  most  a  freeman,  and  a  slave  most  p. 
slave,  seem  well  to  have  considered  the  difference  of  states. 
But  in  my  opinion,  it  was  in  aftertimes  that  these  cruelties 
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took  place  among  the  Lacedaemonians,  chiefly  after  the 
great  earthquake,  when,  as  history  informs  us,  the  Heloies, 
joining  the  Messenians,  attacked  them,  did  infinite  damage 
to  the  country,  and  brought  the  city  to  the  greatest  extrem- 
ity. I  can  never  ascribe  to  Lycurgus  so  abominable  an 
act  as  that  of  the  ambuscade.  I  would  judge  in  this  case 
by  the  mildness  and  justice  which  appeared  in  the  rest  of 
his  conduct,  to  which  also  the  gods  gave  their  sanction. 

When  his  principal  institutions  had  taken  root  in  the 
manners  of  the  people,  and  the  government  was  come  to 
such  maturity  as  to  be  able  to  support  and  preserve  itself, 
then,  as  Plato  says  of  the  Deity,  that  he  rejoiced  when  he 
had  created  the  world,  and  given  it  its  lirst  motion  ;  so 
Lycurgus  was  charmed  with  the  beauty  and  greatness  of 
his  political  establishment,  when  he  saw  it  exemplified  in 
fact,  and  move  on  in  due  order.  He  was  next  desirous  to 
make  it  immortal,  so  far  as  human  wisdom  could  effect  it, 
and  to  deliver  it  down  unchanged  to  the  latest  times.  For 
this  purpose  he  assembled  all  the  people,  and  told  them, 
the  provisions  he  had  already  made  for  the  state  were 
indeed  sufficient  for  virtue  and  happiness,  but  the  greatest 
and  most  important  matter  was  still  behind,  which  he 
could  not  disclose  to  them  till  he  had  consulted  the  oracle ; 
that  they  must  therefore  inviolably  observe  his  laws, 
without  altering  anything  in  them,  till  he  returned  from 
Delphi  ;  and  then  he  would  acquaint  them  with  the  pleas- 
ure of  Apollo.  When  they  had  all  promised  to  do  so,  and 
desired  him  to  set  forward,  he  took  an  oath  of  the  kings 
and  senators,  and  afterwards  of  all  the  citizens,  that  they 
would  abide  by  the  present  establishment  till  Lycurgus 
came  back.     He  then  took  his  journey  to  Delphi. 

When  he  arrived  there,  he  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods, 
and  consulted  the  oracle,  whether  his  laws  were  sufficient 
to  promote  virtue,  and  secure  the  happiness  of  the  state. 
Apollo  answered,  that  the  laws  were  excellent,  and  that 
the  city  which  kept  to  the  constitution  he  had  established, 
would  be  the  most  glorious  in  the  world.  This  oracle 
Lycurgus  took  down  in  writing,  and  sent  it  to  Sparta.  He 
then  offered  another  sacrifice,  and  embraced  his  friends 
and  his  son,  determined  never  to  release  his  citizens  from 
their  oath,  but  voluntarily  thereto  put  a  period  to  his  life;* 
while  he  was  yet  of  an  age  when  life  was  not  a  burden, 
when  death  was  not  desirable,  and  while  he  was  not  un- 

*  Yet  Lucian  says  that  Lycurgus  died  at  the  age  of  85. 
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happy  in  any  one  circumstance.  He,  therefore,  destroyed 
himself  by  abstaining  from  food,  persuaded  that  the  very 
death  of  lawgivers  should  have  its  use,  and  their  exit, 
so  far  from  being  insignificant,  have  its  share  of  virtue 
and  be  considered  as  a  great  action.  To  him,  indeed, 
whose  performances  were  so  illustrious,  the  conclusion  of 
life  was  the  crown  of  happiness,  and  his  death  was  left 
guardian  of  those  invaluable  blessings  he  had  procured 
his  countrymen  through  life,  as  they  had  taken  an  oath  not 
to  depart  from  his  establishment  till  his  return.  Nor  was 
he  deceived  in  his  expectations.  Sparta  continued  superior 
to  the  rest  of  Greece,  both  in  its  government  at  home  and 
reputation  abroad,  so  long  as  it  retained  the  institutions  of 
Lycurgus  :  and  this  it  did  during  the  space  of  five  hun- 
dred years,  and  the  reign  of  fourteen  successive  kings, 
down  to  Agis  the  son  of  Archidamus.  As  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  ephori,  it  was  so  far  from  weakening  the  con- 
stitution, that  it  gave  it  additional  vigor,  and  though  it 
seemed  to  be  established  in  favor  of  the  people,  it  strength- 
ened the  aristocracy. 

But  in  the  reign  of  Agis,  money  found  its  way  into 
Sparta,  and  with  money  came  its  inseparable  attendant — 
avarice.  This  was  by  means  of  Lysander  ;  who,  though 
himself  incapable  of  being  corrupted  by  money,  tilled  his 
country  with  the  love  of  it,  and  with  luxury  too.  He 
brought  both  gold  and  silver  from  the  wars,  and  thereby 
broke  through  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  While  these  were 
in  force,  Sparta  was  not  so  much  under  the  political  regula- 
tions of  a  commonwealth,  as  the  strict  rules  of  a  philoso- 
phic life  ;  and  as  the  poets  feign  of  Hercules,  that  only 
with  a  club  and  lion's  skin  he  travelled  over  the  world, 
clearing  it  of  lawless  ruffians  and  cruel  tyrants  ;  so  the 
Lacedaemonians  with  a  piece  of  parchment  and  coarse 
coat  kept  Greece  in  a  voluntary  obedience,  destroyed 
usurpation  and  tyranny  in  the  states,  put  an  end  to  wars, 
and  laid  seditions  asleep,  very  often  without  either  shield 
or  lance,  and  only  by  sending  one  ambassador  ;  to  whose 
directions  all  parties  concerned  immediately  submitted. 
Thus  bees,  when  their  prince  appears,  compose  their 
quarrels  and  unite  in  one  swarm.  So  much  did  justice 
and  good  government  prevail  in  that  state,  that  1  am 
surprised  at  those  who  say,  the  Laccda.*monians  knew 
indeed  how  to  obey,  but  not  how  to  govern  ;  and  on  this 
occasion    quote   the  saying  of  king  Theopompus,   who, 
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when  one  told  him,  that  Sparla  was  preserved  by  the  good 
adminisiraiion  o/"  t'/s  kings  replied,  Nay,  rather  by  the  obedi- 
ence of  their  subjects.  It  is  certain  that  people  will  not 
continue  pliant  to  those  who  know  not  how  to  command  ; 
but  it  is  the  part  of  a  good  governor  to  teach  obedience. 
He  who  knows  how  to  lead  well,  is  sure  to  be  well 
followed  :  and  as  it  is  by  the  art  of  horsemanship  that  a 
horse  is  made  gentle  and  tractable,  so  it  is  by  the  abilities 
of  him  that  fills  the  throne  that  the  people  become  ductile 
and  submissive.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, that  people  did  not  only  endure,  but  even  desired 
to  be  their  subjects.  They  asked  not  of  them,  either  ships, 
money,  or  troops,  but  only  a  Spartan  general.  When  they 
had  received  him,  they  treated  him  with  the  greatest  honor 
and  respect ;  so  Gylippus  was  revered  by  the  Sicilians, 
Brasidas  by  the  Chalcidians,  I.ysander,  Callicratidas,  and 
Agesilaus  by  all  the  people  of  Asia.  These,  and  such  as 
these,  wherever  they  came,  were  called  moderators  and 
reformers,  both  of  the  magistrates  and  people,  and  Sparta 
itself  was  considered  as  a  school  of  discipline,  where  the 
beauty  of  life  and  political  order  were  taught  in  the  utmost 
perfection.  Hence  Stratonicus  seems  facetiously  enough 
to  have  said,  that  he  would  order  the  Athenians  to  have  the 
conduct  of  mysteries  and  processions;  the  Eleans  to  preside 
in  games,  as  their  particular  province ;  and  the  Lacedat-^ 
monians  to  be  beaten,  if  the  other  did  amiss.  This  was 
spoken  in  jest :  but  Antisthenes,  one  of  the  scholars  of 
Socrates,  said  (more  seriously)  of  the  Thebans,  when  he 
saw  them  pluming  themselves  upon  their  success  at 
Leuctra,  They  were  just  like  so  many  school-boys  rejoicing 
that  they  had  beaten  their  master. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  principal  design  of  Lycurgus, 
that  his  city  should  govern  many  others,  but  he  consid- 
ered its  happiness  like  that  of  a  private  man,  as  flowing 
from  virtue  and  self  consistency :  he  therefore  so  ordered 
and  disposed  it,  that  by  the  freedom  and  sobriety  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  their  having  a  sufficiency  within  them- 
selves, its  continuance  might  be  the  more  secure.  Plato, 
Diogenes,  Zeno,  and  other  writers  upon  government,  have 
taken  Lycurgus  for  their  model :  and  these  have  attained 
great  praise,  though  they  left  only  an  idea  of  something 
excellent  Yet  he,  who,  not  in  idea  and  in  words,  but  in 
fact  produced  a  most  inimitable  fonn  of  government,  and 
by  showing  a   whole   city  of  philosophers,   confounded 
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those  who  imagine  that  the  so  much  talked  of  strictness 
of  a  philosophic  life  is  impracticable ;  he,  I  say,  stands  in 
the  rank  of  glory  far  beyond  the  founders  of  all  the  other 
Grecian  states.  Therefore  Aristotle  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
honors  paid  him  in  Lacedaemon  were  far  beneath  his 
merit  Yet  those  honors  were  very  great ;  for  he  has  a 
temple  there,  and  they  offer  him  a  yearly  sacrifice,  as  a 
god.  It  is  also  said,  that  when  his  remains  were  brought 
home,  his  tomb  was  struck  with  lightning  :  a  seal  of 
divinity  which  no  other  man,  however  eminent,  has  had, 
except  Euripides,  who  died  and  was  buried  at  Arethusa 
in  Macedonia.  This  was  matter  of  great  satisfaction  and 
triumph  to  the  friends  of  Euripides,  that  the  same  thing 
should  befall  him  after  death,  which  had  formerly  hap- 
pened to  the  most  venerable  of  men,  and  the  most  favored 
of  heaven.  Some  say,  Lycurgus  died  at  Cirrha ;  but 
Apollothemis  will  have  it,  that  he  was  brought  to  Elis  and 
died  here ;  and  Timseus  and  Aristoxenus  write,  that  he 
ended  his  days  in  Crete ;  nay,  Aristoxenus  adds,  that  the 
Cretans  show  his  tomb  at  Pergamia,  near  the  high  road. 
We  are  told,  he  left  an  only  son  named  Antiorus  :  and  as 
he  died  without  issue,  the  family  was  extinct  His  friends 
and  relations  observed  his  anniversary,  which  subsisted 
for  many  ages,  and  the  days  on  which  they  met  for  that 
purpose  they  called  Lycurgidce.  Aristocrates,  the  son  of 
Hipparchus,  relates,  that  the  friends  of  Lycurgus,  with 
whom  he  sojourned,  and  at  last  died  in  Crete,  burned  his 
body,  and,  at  his  request,  threw  his  ashes  into  the  sea.  Thus 
he  guarded  against  the  possibility  of  his  remains  being 
brought  back  to  Sparta  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  lest  they 
should  then  think  themselves  released  from  their  oath,  on 
the  pretence  that  he  was  returned,  and  make  innovations 
in  the  government  This  is  what  we  had  to  say  of 
Lycurgus. 
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SOLON. 

B.  C.  597. 

DiDYMUS,  the  grammarian,  in  his  answer  to  Asclepiades 
concerning  the  laws  of  Solon,  cites  the  testimony  of  one 
Philocles,  by  which  he  would  prove  Solon  the  son  of 
Euphorion,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  others  that  have 
written  of  him.  For  they  all  witli  one  voice  declared  that 
Exccestitles  was  his  father  ;  a  man  of  mocieraie  lortunL* 
and  i)ower,  but  of  the  noblest  family  in  Athens,  being  de- 
scended from  Codrus.  His  mother,  according  to  Ilera- 
clides  of  Pontus,  was  cousin-germau  to  the  motlier  of 
Pisistratiis.  This  tie  of  kindred  at  lirst  united  Solon  and 
Pisistratus  in  a  very  intimate  friendship,  which  was  drawn 
closer  (if  we  may  believe  some  writers)  by  the  regard 
which  the  former  had  for  the  beauty  and  excellent  qualities 
of  the  latter.  Hence  we  may  believe  it  was,  that  when 
they  differed  afterwards  about  matters  of  state,  this  dis- 
sension broke  not  out  into  any  harsh  or  ungenerous  treat- 
ment of  each  other  ;  but  their  first  union  kept  some  hold 
of  their  hearts,  some  sparks  of  the  flame.  siiU  remained^  and 
the  tenderness  of  former  friendship  was  not  quite  for- 
gotten. 

******* 
******* 

Solon's  father  having  hurt  his  fortune,  as  Hermippus  tells 
us,  by  indulging  his  great  and  munificent  spirit,  though 
the  son  might  have  been  supported  by  his  friends,  yet  as 
he  was  of  a  family  that  had  long  been  assisting  to  others, 
he  was  ashamed  to  accept  of  assistance  himself ;  and  there- 
fore in  his  younger  years  applied  himself  to  merchandise. 
Some,  however,  say  that  he  travelled  rather  to  g^atify  his 
curiosity  and  extend  his  knowledge  than  to  raise  an  estate. 
For  he  professed  his  love  of  wisdom,  and  when  far  ad- 
vanced in  years  made  this  declaration,  /  grow  old  in  the 
pursuit  of  learning.  He  was  not  too  much  attached  to 
wealth,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  following  verses  : 
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The  man  that  boasts  of  golden  stores, 
Of  ^rain  that  loads  his  Ending  floors, 
Of  fields  with  fresh 'ning  herbage  green, 
Where  bounding  steeds  and  herds  are  seen, 
I  call  not  happier  than  the  swain 
Whose  limbs  are  sound,  whose  food  is  plain, 
Whose  joys  a  blooming  wife  endears, 
Whose  hours  a  smiling  offspring  cheers. 

Yet  in  another  place  he  says  : 

The  flow  of  riches,  though  desired, 
Life's  real  goods,  if  well  acquired. 
Unjustly  let  me  never  eain 
Lest  vengeance  follow  in  their  train. 

Indeed,  a  good  man,  a  valuable  member  of  society,  should 
neither  set  his  heart  upon  superfluities,  nor  reject  the  use 
of  what  is  necessary  and  convenient  And  in  those  times, 
as  Hesiod  informs  us,  no  business  was  looked  upon  as  a 
disparagement,  nor  did  any  trade  cause  a  disadvantage- 
ous distinction.  The  profession  of  merchandise  was  hon- 
orable, as  it  brought  home  the  produce  of  barbarous  coun- 
tries, engaged  the  friendship  of  kings,  and  opened  a  wide 
field  of  knowledge  and  experience.  Nay,  some  merchants 
have  been  founders  of  great  cities  ;  Protus,  for  instance, 
that  built  Marseilles,  for  whom  the  Gauls  about  the  Rhone 
had  the  highest  esteem.  Thales  also,  and  Hippocrates  the 
mathematician,  are  said  to  have  had  their  share  in  com- 
merce ;  and  the  oil  that  Plato  disposed  of  in  Egypt  de- 
frayed the  expen'se  of  his  travels. 

If  Solon  was  too  expensive  and  luxurious  in  his  way  of 
living,  and  indulged  his  poetical  vein  in  his  description 
of  pleasure  too  freely  for  a  philosopher,  it  is  imputed  to 
his  mercantile  life.  For  as  he  passed  through  many  and 
g^reat  dangers,  he  might  surely  compensate  them  with  a 
little  relaxation  and  enjoyment  But  that  he  placed  him- 
self rather  in  the  class  of  the  poor  than  the  rich,  is  evident 
from  these  lines  : 

For  vice,  though  plenty  fills  her  horn, 
And  virtue  sinks  in  want  and  scorn  ; 
Yet  never,  sure,  shall  Solon  change 
His  truth  for  wealth's  most  easy  range  ! 
Since  virtue  lives,  and  truth  shall  stand. 
While  wealth  eludes  the  grasping  hand. 

He  seern^  to  have  made  use  of  his  poetical  talent  at  first, 
not  for  any  serious  purpose,  but  only  for  amusement,  and 
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to  fill  up  his  hours  of  leisure  ;  but  afterwards  he  inserted 
moral  sentences,  and  interwove  many  political  transac- 
tions in  his  poems,  not  for  the  sake  of  recording  or  re- 
membering them,  but  sometimes  by  way  of  apology  for 
his  own  administration,  and  sometimes  to  exhort,  to  ad- 
vise, or  to  censure  the  citizens  of  Athens.  Some  are  of 
opinion,  that  he  attempted  to  put  his  laws  too  in  verse, 
and  they  give  us  this  beginning  : 

Supreme  of  gods,  whose  power  we  first  address, 
This  plan  to  honor  and  these  laws  to  bless. 

Like  most  of  the  sages  of  those  times,  he  cultivated  chiefly 
that  part  of  moral  philosophy  which  treats  of  civil  obliga- 
tions. His  physics  were  of  a  very  simple  and  ancient 
cast,  as  appears  from  the  following  lines  : 

From  cloudy  vapors  falls  the  treasiu-M  snow. 
And  the  fierce  hail  :  from  lightning's  rapid  blaze 
Springs  the  loud  thunder — ^winds  distiu^b  the  deep, 
Tnan  whose  unruffled  breast,  no  smoother  scene 
In  all  the  works  of  nature  I 

Upon  the  whole,  Thales  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
philosopher  who  then  carried  his  speculations  beyond 
things  in  common  use,  while  the  rest  of  the  wise  men 
maintained  their  character  by  rules  for  social  life. 

They  are  reported  to  have  met  at  Delphi,  and  afterwards 
at  Corinth  upon  the  invitation  of  Periander,  who  made 
provision  for  their  entertainment  But  what  contributed 
most  to  their  honor  was  their  sending  the  tripod  from  one 
to  another,  with  an  ambition  to  outvie  each  other  in  mod- 
esty. The  story  is  this  :  When  some  Coans  were  draw- 
ing a  net,  certain  strangers  from  Miletus  bought  the  draught 
unseen.  It  proved  to  be  a  golden  tripod,  which  Helen, 
as  she  sailed  from  Troy,  is  said  to  have  thrown  in  there, 
in  compliance  with  an  ancient  oracle.  A  dispute  arising 
at  first  between  the  strangers  and  the  fishermen  about  the 
tripod,  and  afterwards  extending  itself  to  the  states  to 
which  they  belonged,  so  as  almost  to  engage  them  in 
hostilities,  the  priestess  of  Apollo  took  up  the  matter,  by 
ordering  that  the  wisest  man  they  could  find  should  have 
the  tripod.  And  first  it  was  sent  to  Thales  at  Miletus,  the 
Coans  voluntarily  presenting  that  to  one  of  the  Milesians, 
for  which  they  would  have  gone  to  war  with  them  all, 
Thales  declared  that  Bias  was  a  wiser  man  than  he,  so 
it  was  brought  to  him.     He  sent  it  to  another,  as  wiser 
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still.  After  making  a  farther  circuit,  it  came  to  Thales  the 
second  time.  And  at  last,  it  was  carried  from  Miletus  to 
Thebes,  and  dedicated  to  the  Ismenian  Apollo.  Theo- 
phrastus  relates,  that  the  tripod  was  first  sent  to  Bias  at 
Priene  ;  that  Bias  sent  it  back  again  to  Thales  at  Miletus  ; 
that  so  having  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  seven,  it 
came  round  to  Bias  again,  and  at  last  was  sent  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  This  is  the  most  current 
account ;  yet  some  say  the  present  was  not  a  tripod,  but  a 
bowl  sent  by  CroesUs  ;  and  others,  that  it  was  a  cup 
which  one  Bathycles  had  left  for  that  purpose. 

We  have  a  particular  account  of  a  conversation  which 
Solon  had  with  Anacharsis,  and  of  another  he  had  with 
Thales.  Anacharsis  went  to  Solon's  house  at  Athens, 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  said,  he  was  a  stranger  who  de- 
sired to  enter  into  engagements  of  friendship  and  mutual 
hospitality  with  him,  Solon  answered.  Friendships  are 
best  formed  at  home.  Then  do  you^  said  Anacharsis,  zf;/ro 
are  at  home,  make  me  your  friend,  and  receive  me  into  your 
house.  Struck  with  the  quickness  of  his  repartee,  Solon 
gave  him  a  kind  welcome,  and  kept  him  some  time  with 
him,  being  then  employed  in  public  affairs,  and  in  model- 
ling his  laws.  When  Anacharsis  knew  what  Solon  was 
about,  he  laughed  at  his  undertaking,  and  at  the  absurdity 
of  imagining  he  could  restrain  the  avarice  and  injustice  of 
his  citizens  by  written  laws,  which  in  all  respects  resemble 
spider's  webs,  and  would,  like  them,  only  entangle  and  hold 
the  poor  and  weak,  while  the  rich  and  powerful  easily  broke 
through  them.  To  this,  Solon  replied.  Men  keep  their 
agreements  when  it  is  an  advantage  to  both  parties  not  to 
break  them  ;  and  he  would  so  frame  his  laws,  as  to  make  it 
evident  to  the  Athenians,  that  it  would  be  more  for  their  in- 
terest to  observe  than  to  transgress  them.  The  event,  how- 
ever, showed  that  Anacharsis  was  nearer  the  truth  in  his 
conjecture,  than  Solon  was  in  his  hope.  Anacharsis  hav- 
ing seen  an  assembly  of  the  people  at  Athens,  said,  he 
was  surprised  at  this,  that  in  Greece  wise  men  pleaded 
causes,  and  fools  determined  them. 

When  Solon  was  entertained  by  Thales  at  Miletus,  he 
expressed  some  wonder  that  he  did  not  marry  and  raise  a 
family.  To  this,  Thales  gave  no  immediate  answer  :  but 
some  days  after,  he  instructed  a  stranger  to  say,  that 
he  came  from  Athens  ten  days  before,  Solon  inquiring. 
What  news  there  was  at  Athens,  the  man,  according  to  his 
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instructions,  said,  Abne^  except  (he  funeral  of  a  young  man^ 
which  was  attended  by  the  whole  city.  For  he  was  the  son 
{as  they  told  me)  of  a  person  of  great  honor ^  and  of  the 
highest  reputation  for  virtue,  who  was  then  abroad  upon  his 
travels.  What  a  miserable  man  is  he,  said  Solon  /  but  what 
was  his  name  ?  I  have  heard  his  name,  answered  the 
stranger,  but  do  not  recoiled  U,  All  /  remember  is,  that 
there  was  much  talk  of  his  wisdom  and  justice,  Solon, 
whose  apprehensions  increased  with  every  reply,  was 
now  much  disconcerted,  and  mentioned  his  own  name, 
asking,  Whether  it  was  not  Solon's  son  that  was  dead  P  The 
stranger  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he  began  to  beat 
his  head  and  to  do  and  say  such  things  as  are  usual  to 
men  in  a  transport  of  grief.  Then  Thales,  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  said,  with  a  smile.  These  things,  which  strike 
down  so  firm  a  man  as  Solon,  kept  me  from  marriage  and 
from  having  children.  But,  take  courage,  my  good  friend, 
for  not  a  word  of  what  has  been  told  you  is  true,  Hermip- 
pus  says,  he  took  his  story  from  Pataecus,  who  used  to 
l3oast  he  had  the  soul  of  i^sop. 

But  after  all,  to  neglect  the  procuring  of  what  is  necessary 
or  convenient  in  life,  for  fear  of  losing  it,  would  be  acting 
a  very  mean  and  absurd  part ;  by  the  same  rule  a  man 
might  refuse  the  enjoyment  of  riches,  or  honor,  or  wisdom, 
because  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be  deprived  of  them. 
Even  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  mind,  the  most  valuable 
and  pleasing  possession  in  the  world,  we  see  destroyed  by 
poisonous  drugs,  or  by  the  violence  of  some  disease.  Nay, 
Thales  himself  could  not  be  secure  from  fears,  by  living 
single,  unless  he  would  renounce  all  interest  in  his  friends, 
his  relations,  and  his  country.  Instead  of  that,  however, 
he  is  said  to  have  adopted  his  sister's  son  named  Cybisthus. 
Indeed  the  soul  has  not  only  a  principle  of  sense,  of  un- 
derstanding, of  memory,  but  of  love  ;  and  when  it  has 
nothing  at  home  to  fix  its  affection  upon,  it  unites  itself, 
and  cleaves  to  something  abroad.  Strangers,  or  persons 
of  spurious  birth  often  insinuate  themselves  into  such^ 
man's  heart,  as  into  a  house  or  land  that  h'\^  no  l-^^""*^^ 
heirs,  and,  together  with  love,  bring  a  tra\r^^,J>^  a 

apprehensions  for  them.     It  is  not  uncc  .;ar 

persons  of  a  morose  temper,  who  talk  age  -riage 

and  a  family,  uttering  the  most  abject  compltunts,  when  a 
child  which  they  have  had  by  a  slave  or  a  concubine^ 
happens  to  sicken  or  die.     Nay,  some  have  expressed  a 
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very  great  regret  upon  the  death  of  dogs  and  horses  ; 
whilst  others  have  borne  the  loss  of  valuable  children, 
without  any  affliction,  or  at  least  without  any  indecent 
sorrow,  and  have  passed  the  rest  of  their  days  with  calmness 
and  composure.  It  is  certainly  weakness,  not  affection, 
which  brings  infinite  troubles  and  fears  upon  men  who 
are  not  fortified  by  reason  against  the  power  of  fortune  ; 
who  have  no  enjoyment  of  a  present  good,  because  of 
their  apprehensions,  and  the  real  anguish  they  find  in  con- 
sidering that,  in  time,  they  may  be  deprived  of  it  No 
man,  surely,  should  take  refuge  in  poverty,  to  guard 
against  the  loss  of  an  estate  ;  nor  remain  in  the  unsocial 
state  of  celibacy,  that  he  may  have  neither  friends  nor 
children  to  lose  ;  he  should  be  armed  by  reason  against 
all  events.  But,  perhaps,  we  have  been  too  diffuse  in 
these  sentiments. 

When  the  Athenians,  tired  out  with  a  long  and  trouble- 
some war  against  the  Megarensians  for  the  isle  of  Salamis, 
made  a  law,  that  no  one  for  tlie  future,  under  pain  of  death 
should,  either  by  speech  or  writing,  propose  that  the  city 
should  assert  its  claim  to  that  island  ;  Solon  was  very  un- 
easy at  so  dishonorable  a  decree,  and  seeing  great  part  of 
the  youth  desirous  to  begin  the  war  again,  being  restrained 
from  it  only  by  fear  of  the  law,  he  feigned  himself  insane, 
and  a  report  spread  from  his  house  into  the  city,  that  he 
was  out  of  his  senses.  Privately,  however,  he  had  com- 
posed an  elegy,  and  got  it  by  heart,  in  order  to  repeat  it 
in  public  ;  thus  prepared,  he  sallied  out  unexpectedly  in- 
to the  market-place,  with  a  cap  upon  his  head.  A  great 
number  of  people  flocking  about  him  there,  he  got  upon 
the  herald's  stone,  and  sung  the  elegy  which  begins  thus : 

Hear  and  attend:  from  Salamis  I  came 
To  show  your  error. 

This  composition  is  entitled  Salamis,  and  consists  of  a 
hundred  very  beautiful  lines.  When  Solon  had  done,  his 
friends  began  to  express  their  admiration,  and  Pisistratus, 
in  particular,  exerted  himself  in  persuading  the  people  to ; 
comply  with  his  directions  ;  whereupon  they  repealed 
the  law,  once  more  undertook  the  war,  and  invested  Solon 
with  the  command.  The  common  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings is  this  :  He  sailed  with  Pisistratus  to  Colias,  and 
having  seized  the  women,  who,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  were  offering  sacrifice  to  Ceres  there,  he 
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sent  a  trusty  person  to  Salamis,  who  was  to  pretend  he 
was  a  deserter,  and  to  advise  the  Megarensians,  if  they 
had  a  mind  to  seize  the  principal  Athenian  matrons,  to 
set  sail  immediately  for  Colias.  The  Megarensians  readi- 
ly embracing  the  proposal,  and  sending  out  a  body  of 
men,  Solon  discovered  the  ship  as  it.  put  off  from  the 
island  ;  and  causing  the  women  directly  to  withdraw,  or- 
dered a  number  of  young  men,  whose  faces  were  yet 
smooth,  to  dress  themselves  in  their  habits,  caps,  and 
shoes.  Thus,  with  weapons  concealed  under  their  clothes, 
they  were  to  dance,  and  play  by  the  sea-side  till  the  enemy 
was  landed,  and  the  vessel  near  enough  to  be  seized. 
Matters  being  thus  ordered,  the  Megarensians  were  de- 
ceived with  the  appearance,  and  ran  confusedly  on 
shore,  striving  which  should  first  lay  hold  on  the 
women.  But  they  met  with  so  warm  a  reception,  that 
they  were  cut  off  to  a  man  ;  and  the  Athenians  embarking 
immediately  for  Salamis,  took  possession  of  the  island. 

Others  deny  that  it  was  recovered  in  this  manner,  and 
tell  us,  that  Apollo,  being  first  consulted  at  Delphi,  gave 
this  answer  : 

Go,  firstpropitiate  the  coiintxy's  chiefs 
Hid  in  iEsopiis'  lap,  who,  when  interred, 
Fac'd  the  declining  sun. 

Upon  this,  Solon  crossed  the  sea  by  night,  and  offered 
sacrifices  in  Salamis,  to  the  heroes  Periphemus  and 
Cichreus.  Then  taking  five  hundred  Athenian  volunteers, 
who  had  obtained  a  decree  that,  if  they  conquered  the 
island,  the  government  of  it  should  be  invested  in  them, 
he  sailed  with  a  number  of  fishing  vessels  and  one  galley 
of  thirty  oars  for  Salamis,  where  he  cast  anchor  at  a  point 
which  looks  towards  Euboea. 

The  Megarensians  that  were  in  the  place  having  heard  a 
confused  report  of  what  had  happened,  betook  themselves 
in  a  disorderly  manner  to  arms,  and  sent  a  ship  to  discover 
the  enemy.  As  the  ship  approached  too  near,  Solon  took 
it,  and,  securing  the  crew,  put  in  their  place  some  of  the 
bravest  of  the  Athenians,  with  orders  to  make  the  best  of 
their  way  to  the  city,  as  privately  as  possible.  In  the 
meantime,  with  the  rest  of  his  men,  he  attacked  the 
Megarensians  by  land  ;  and  while  these  were  engaged, 
those  from  the  ship  took  the  city.  A  custom  which  ob- 
tained afterwards,  seems  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of 
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this  account.  For  an  Athenian  ship,  once  a  year,  passed 
silently  to  Salamis,  and  the  inhabitants  coming  down  up- 
on it  with  noise  and  tumult,  one  man  in  armor  leaped 
ashore^  and  ran  shouting  towards  the  promontory  of 
Sciradmm,  to  meet  those  that  were  advancing  by  land. 
Near  that  place  is  a  temple  of  Mars,  erected  by  Solon  ; 
for  there  it  was  that  he  defeated  the  Megarensians,  and 
dismissed,  upon  certain  conditions,  such  as  were  not  slain 
in  battle. 

However,  the  people  of  Megara  persisted  in  their  claim 
till  both  sides  had  severely  felt  the  calamities  of  war,  and 
then  they  referred  the  affair  to  the  decision  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians. Many  authors  relate  that  Solon  availed 
himself  of  a  passage  in  Homer's  catalogue  of  ships,  which 
he  alleged  before  the  arbitrators,  dexterously  inserting  a 
line  of  his  own  ;  for  to  this  verse, 

Ajax  from  Salamis  twelve  ships  commands, 

he  is  said  to  have  added, 

And  ranks  his  forces  with  the  Athenian  power. 

But  the  Athenians  look  upon  this  as  an  idle  story,  and 
tell  us,  that  Solon  made  it  appear  to  the  judges,  that 
Philseus  and  Eurysaces,  sons  of  Ajax,  being  admitted  by 
the  Athenians  to  the  freedom  of  their  city,  gave  up  the 
island  to  them,  and  removed,  the  one  to  Brauron,  and  the 
other  to  Melite  in  Attica  :  likewise,  that  the  tribe  of  the 
Philaidoe,  of  which  Pisistratus  was,  had  its  name  from  that 
Philseus.  He  brought  another  argument  against  the  Mega- 
rensians, from  the  manner  of  burying  in  Salamis,  which 
was  agreeable  to  the  custom  of  Athens,  and  not  to  that 
of  Megara  ;  for  the  Megarensians  inter  the  dead  with  their 
faces  to  the  east  and  the  Athenians  turn  theirs  to  the  west. 
On  the  other  hand,  Hereas  of  Megara  insists,  that  the 
Megarensians  likewise  turn  the  faces  of  the  dead  to  the 
west;  and,  what  is  more,  that,  like  the  people  of  Salamis, 
they  put  three  or  four  corpses  in  one  tomb,  whereas  the 
Athenians  have  a  separate  tomb  for  each.  But  Solon's 
cause  was  farther  assisted  by  certain  oracles  of  Apollo,  in 
which  the  island  was  called  Ionian  Salamis.  This  matter 
was  determined  by  five  Spartans  ;  Critolaides,  Amom- 
pharetus,  Hypsechidas,  Anaxilas,  and  Cleomenes. 
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Solon  acquired  considerable  honor  and  authority  in 
Athens  by  this  affair  ;  but  he  was  much  more  celebrated 
among  the  Greeks  in  general,  for  negotiating  succors  for 
the  temple  at  Delphi,  against  the  insolent  and  injurious  be- 
havior of  the  Cirrhaeans,  and  persuading  the  Greeks  to 
arm  for  the  honor  of  the  god.  At  his  motion  it  was  that 
the  Amphiciyons  declared  war  ;  as  Aristotle,  among  others, 
testifies,  in  his  book  concerning  the  Pythian  games,  where 
he  attributes  that  decree  to  Solon.  He  was  not,  however, 
appointed  general  in  that  war,  as  Hermippus  relates  from 
Euanthes  the  Samian.  For  ^Eschines  the  orator  says  no 
such  thing  ;  and  we  find  in  the  records  of  Delphi,  that 
Alcmaeon,  not  Solon,  commanded  the  Athenians  on  that 
occasion. 

The  execrable  proceedings  against  the  accomplices  of 
Cylon  had  long  occasioned  great  troubles  in  the  Athenian 
state.  The  conspirators  had  taken  sanctuary  in  Minerva's 
temple ;  but  Megacles,  then  Archon,  persuaded  them  to 
quit  it,  and  stand  trial,  under  the  notion  that  if  they  tied  a 
thread  to  the  shrine  of  the  goddess,  and  kept  hold  of  it, 
they  would  still  be  under  her  protection.  But  when  they 
came  over  against  the  temple  of  the  furies,  the  thread 
broke  of  itself  ;  upon  which  Megacles  and  his  colleagues 
rushed  upon  them  and  seized  them,  as  if  they  had 
lost  their  privilege.  Such  as  were  out  of  the  temple 
were  stoned  ;  those  that  fled  to  the  altars  were  cut  in 
pieces  there  ;  and  they  only  were  spared  who  made  ap- 
plication to  the  wives  of  the  magistrates.  From  that  time 
those  magistrates  were  called  execrable,  and  became  ob- 
jects of  the  public  hatred.  The  remains  of  Cylon 's  faction 
afterwards  recovered  strength,  and  kept  up  the  quarrel 
with  the  descendants  of  Megacles.  The  dispute  was 
greater  than  ever,  and  the  two  parties  more  exasperated 
when  Solon,  whose  authority  was  now  very  great,  and 
others  of  the  principal  Athenians,  interposed  and  by  en- 
treaties and  arguments  persuaded  the  persons  called  ex- 
ecrabie  to  submit  to  justice  and  a  fair  trial,  before  three 
hundred  judges  selected  from  the  nobility.  Myron,  of 
the  Phylensian  ward,  carried  on  the  impeachment,  and 
they  were  condemned  :  as  many  as  were  alive  were  driven 
into  exile,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  dug  up  and  cast 
out  beyond  the  borders  of  Attica.  Amidst  these  disturbances, 
the  Megarensians  renewed  the  war,  took  Nisaethe  from 
the  Athenians,  and  recovered  SalamiSpg^jj^y^fij^gjQLe 
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About  this  time  the  city  was  likewise  afflicted  with 
superstitious  fears  and  strange  appearances  :  and  the 
soothsayers  declared  that  there  were  certain  abominable 
crimes  which  wanted  expiation,  pointed  out  by  the  en- 
trails of  the  victims.  Upon  this  they  sent  to  Crete  for 
Epimenides  the  Phcestian,  who  is  reckoned  the  seventh 
among  the  wise  men,  by  those  that  do  notadmitPeriander 
into  the  number.  He  was  reputed  a  man  of  great  piety, 
beloved  by  the  gods,  and  skilled  in  matters  of  religion, 
particularly  in  what  related  to  inspiration  and  the  sacred 
mysteries  :  therefore  the  men  of  those  days  called  him  the 
son  of  the  nymph  Balte,  and  one  of  the  Cureies  revived. 
When  he  arrived  at  Athens,  he  contracted  a  friendship 
with  Solon,  and  privately  gave  him  considerable  assist- 
ance, preparing  the  way  for  the  reception  of  his  laws. 
For  he  taught  the  Athenians  to  be  more  frugal  in  their 
religious  worship,  and  more  moderate  in  their  mourning, 
by  intermixing  certain  sacrifices  witli  the  funeral  solemni- 
ties, and  abolishing  the  cruel  and  barbarous  customs  that 
had  generally  prevailed  among  the  women  before.  What 
is  of  still  greater  consequence,  by  expiations,  lustrations, 
and  tlie  erecting  of  temples  and  shrines  he  hallowed  and 
purified  the  city,  and  made  the  people  more  observant  of 
justice  and  more  inclined  to  union. 

When  he  had  seen  Munichia,  and  considered  it  some 
time,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  those  about  him, 
How  blind  is  man  to  futurity  !  If  the  Athenians  could  fore- 
see what  trouble  that  place  will  give  theniy  they  would  tear  it  in 
pieces  with  their  teeth ^  rather  than  it  should  stand.  Some- 
thing similar  to  this  is  related  of  Thales.  For  he  ordered 
the  Milesians  to  bury  him  in  a  certain  refuse  and  neglected 
place,  and  foretold  at  the  same  time,  that  their  market- 
place would  one  day  stand  there.  As  for  Epimenides,  he 
was  held  in  admiration  at  Athens ;  great  honors  were  paid 
him,  and  many  valuable  presents  made  ;  yet  he  would  ac- 
cept of  nothing  but  a  branch  of  the  sacred  olive,  which 
they  gave  him  at  his  request ;  and  with  that  he  departed. 

When  the  troubles  about  Cylon's  affair  were  over,  and 
the  sacrilegious  persons  removed  i;i  the  manner  we  have 
mentioned,  the  Athenians  relapsed  into  their  old  disputes 
concerning  the  government ;  for  there  were  as  many  parties 
among  them  as  there  were  different  tracts  of  land  in  their 
country.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  part  were, 
it  seems,  for  a  democracy ;   those  of  the  plains  for  an  oli- 
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garchy  ;  and  those  of  the  sea  coast  contending  for  a  mixed 
kind  of  government,  hindered  the  other  two  from  gaining 
their  point  At  the  same  time,  the  inequality  between  the 
poor  and  the  rich  occasioned  the  greatest  discord,  and  the 
state  was  in  so  dangerous  a  situation,  that  there  seemed  to 
be  no  way  to  quell  the  seditious,  or  to  save  it  from  ruin, 
but  changing  it  to  a  monarchy.  So  greatly  were  the  poor 
in  debt  to  the  rich,  that  they  were  obliged  either  to  pay 
them  a  sixth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land  (whence 
they  were  called  Hectemorii  and  Theies)  or  else  to  engage 
their  persons  to  their  creditors,  who  might  seize  them  on 
failure  of  payment.  Accordingly  some  made  slaves  of 
them,  and  others  sold  them  to  foreigners.  Nay,  some 
parents  were  forced  to  sell  their  own  children  (for  no  law 
forbade  it,)  and  to  quit  the  city,  to  avoid  the  severe  treat- 
ment of  those  usurers.  But  the  greater  number,  and  men 
of  the  most  spirit,  agreed  to  stand  by  each  other,  and  to 
bear  such  impositions  no  longer.  They  determined  to 
choose  a  trusty  person  for  their  leader,  to  deliver  those 
who  had  failed  in  their  time  of  payment,  to  divide  the  land 
and  to  give  an  entire  new  face  to  the  commonwealth. 

Then  the  most  prudent  of  the  Athenians  cast  their  eyes 
upon  Solon,  as  a  man  least  obnoxious  to  either  party, 
having  neither  been  engaged  in  oppressions  with  the  rich, 
nor  entangled  in  necessities  with  the  poor.  Him,  there- 
fore, they  entreated  to  assist  the  public  in  this  exigency, 
and  to  compose  these  differences.  Phanias  the  Lesbian 
asserts,  indeed,  that  Solon,  to  save  the  state,  dealt  artfully 
with  both  parties,  and  privately  promised  the  poor  a  divi- 
sion of  the  lands,  and  the  rich  a  confirmation  of  their 
securities.  At  first  he  was  loath  to  take  the  administration 
upon  him,  by  reason  of  the  avarice  of  some  and  the  inso- 
lence of  others,  but  was,  however,  chosen  archon  next 
after  Philombrotus,  and  at  the  same  time  arbitrator  and 
lawgiver  ;  the  rich  accepting  of  him  readily,  as  one  oiiheniy 
and  the  poor,  as  a  good  and  worthy  man.  They  tell  us 
too,  that  a  saying  of  his,  which  he  had  let  fall  some  time 
before,  that  equality  causes  no  zvar,  was  then  much  re- 
peated, and  pleased  both  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  the  latter 
expecting  to  come  to  a  balance  by  their  numbers  and  by 
the  measure  of  divided  lands,  and  the  former  to  preserve 
an  equality  at  least,  by  their  dignity  and  power.  Thus 
both  parties  being  in  great  hopes,  the  heads  of  them  were 
urgent  with  Solon  to  make  himself  king,  and  endeavor  to 
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persuade  him,  that  he  might  with  better  assurance  take 
upon  him  the  direction  of  a  city  where  he  had  the 
supreme  authority.  Nay,  many  of  the  citizens  that  leaned 
to  neither  party,  seeing  the  intended  change  difficult  to  be 
effected  by  reason  and  law,  were  not  against  the  entrust- 
ing of  the  government  to  the  hands  of  one  wise  and  just 
man.  Some,  moreover,  acquaint  us  that  he  received  this 
oracle  from  Apollo 

Seize,  seize  the  helm  ;  the  reeling  vessel  guide  : 
With  aiding  patriots  stem  the  raging  tide. 

His  friends,  in  particular  told  him  it  would  appear  that  he 
wanted  courage,  if  he  rejected  the  monarchy  for  fear  of 
the  name  of  tyrant ;  as  if  the  sole  and  supreme  power 
would  not  soon  become  a  lawful  sovereignty  through  the 
virtues  of  him  that  received  it  Thus  formerly  (said  they) 
the  Euboeans  set  up  Tynnondas,  and  lately  the  Mitylenae- 
ans  Pittacus  for  their  prince.  None  of  these  thin^ 
moved  Solon  for  this  purpose,  and  the  answer  he  is  said 
to  have  given  his  friends  is  this.  Absolute  monarchy  is  a 
fair  fields  hut  it  has  no  outlet.  And  in  one  of  his  poems  he 
thus  addresses  himself  to  his  friend  Phocus : 

^If  I  spared  my  country, 

If  gilded  violence  and  tyrannic  sway  \ 

Could  never  charm  me  ;  thence  no  shame  accrues  : 
Still  the  mild  honor  of  my  name  I  boast. 
And  find  my  empire  there. 

Whence  it  is  evident  that  his  reputation  was  very  great 
before  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  legislator.  As  for 
the  ridicule  he  was  exposed  to  for  rejecting  kingly  power, 
he  has  described  it  in  the  following  verses  : 

Nor  wisdom's  palm,  nor  deep-laid  policy 

Can  Solon  boast.     For  when  its  noblest  blessings 

Heaven  p>our'd  into  his  lap,  he  spiirn'd  them  fi^m  him. 

Where  was  his  sense  and  spirit,  when  enclosed 

He  found  the  choicest  prey,  nor  deign'd  to  draw  it  ? 

Who  to  command  fair  Athens  but  one  day. 

Would  not  himself,  with  all  lus  race,  have  fallen 

Contented  on  the  morrow  ? 

Thus  he  has  introduced  the  multitude  and  men  of  low 
minds,  as  discoursing  about  him.  But  though  he  rejected 
absolute  power,  he  proceeded  with  spirit  enough  in  the 
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administration ;  he  did  not  make  any  concessions  in  be- 
half of  the  powerful,  nor,  in  the  framing  of  his  laws  did  he 
indulge  the  humor  of  his  constituents.  Where  the  former 
establishment  was  tolerable,  he  neither  applied  remedies, 
nor  used  the  incision-knife,  lest  he  should  put  the  whole 
in  disorder,  and  not  have  power  to  settle  or  compose  it 
afterwards  in  the  temperature  he  could  wish.  He  only 
made  such  alterations  as  he  might  bring  the  people  to  ac- 
quiesce in  by  persuasion,  or  compel  them  to  by  his  author- 
ity, making  (as  he  says)  y^rce  and  right  conspire.  Hence 
it  was,  that  having  the  question  afterwards  put  to  him, 
Whether  he  had  provided  the  best  of  laws  for  the  Athenians^ 
he  answered.  The  best  they  were  capable  of  receiving. 
And  as  the  moderns  observe,  that  the  Athenians  used  to 
qualify  the  harshness  of  things  by  giving  them  softer  and 
politer  names, calling  whores  mistresses,  tributes  contribu- 
tions, gainsons guards,  and  prisons  castles  ;  so  Solon  seems 
to  be  the  first  that  distinguished  the  cancelling  of  debts  by 
the  name  of  a  discharge.  For  this  was  the  first  of  his 
public  acts,  that  debts  should  be  forgiven,  and  that  no 
man,  for  the  future,  should  take  the  body  of  his  debtor 
for  security.  Though  Androtion  and  some  others  say, 
that  it  was  not  by  the  cancelling  of  debts,  but  by  moderat- 
ing the  interest,  that  the  poor  were  relieved,  they 
thought  themselves  so  happy  in  it,  that  they  gave  the 
name  of  discharge  to  this  act  of  humanity,  as  well  as  to 
the  enlarging  of  measures  and  the  value  of  money,  which 
went  along  with  it.  For  he  ordered  the  mines,  which 
before  went  but  for  seventy-three  drachmas,  to  go  for  a  hun- 
dred ;  so  that  as  they  paid  the  same  in  value,  but  much 
less  in  weight,  those  that  had  great  sums  to  pay  were  re- 
lieved, while  such  as  received  them  were  no  losers. 

The  greater  part  of  writers,  however,  affirm,  that  it 
was  the  abolition  of  past  securities  that  was  called  a  dis- 
charge, and  with  these  the  poems  of  Solon  agree.  For  in 
them  he  values  himself  on  having  taken  away  the  marks  of 
mortgaged  land,  which  before  were  almost  everywhere  set 
up,  and  made  free  those  fields  which  before  were  bound  : 
and  not  only  so,  but  of  such  citizens  as  were  seizable  by 
their  creditors  for  debt,  some,  he  tells  us,  he  had  brought 
back  from  other  countries,  where  they  had  wandered  so  long 
that  they  had  forgot  the  Attic  dialect,  and  others  he  had  set 
at  liberty,  who  had  experienced  a  cruel  slavery  at  home. 

This    affair,    indeed,    brought  upon  him   the  greatest 
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trouble  he  met  with  ;  for  when  he  undertook  the  annulling 
of  debts,  and  was  considering  of  a  suitable  speech  and  a 
proper  method  of  introducing  the  business,  he  told  some 
of  his  most  intimate  friends,  namely,  Conon.  Clinias,  and 
Hipponicus,  that  he  intended  only  to  abolish  the  debts, 
and  not  to  meddle  with  the  lands.  These  friends  of  his, 
hastening  to  make  their  advantage  of  the  secret,  before 
the  decree  took  place,  borrowed  large  sums  of  the  rich, 
and  purchased  estates  with  them.  Afterwards,  when  the 
decree  was  published,  they  kept  their  possessions  without 
paying  the  money  they  had  taken  up  ;  which  brought 
great  reflections  upon  Solon,  as  if  he  had  not  been  im- 
posed upon  with  the  rest,  but  were  rather  an  accomplice 
in  the  fraud  This  charge,  however,  was  soon  removed, 
by  his  being  the  first  to  comply  with  the  law,  and  remit- 
ting a  debt  of  five  talents,  which  he  had  out  at  interest 
Others,  among  whom  is  Polyzelus  the  Rhodian,  say  it 
was  fifteen  talents.  But  his  friends  went  by  the  name  of 
ChreocopidcB  or  debt-cutters  ever  after. 

The  method  he  took  satisfied  neither  the  poor  nor  the 
rich.  The  latter  were  displeased  by  the  cancelling  of  their 
bonds  ;  and  the  former  at  not  finding  a  division  of  lands  : 
upon  this  they  had  fixed  their  hopes,  and  they  complained 
that  he  had  not,  like  Lycurgus,  made  all  the  citizens  equal 
in  estate.  Lycurgus,  however,  being  the  eleventh  from 
Hercules,  and  having  reigned  many  years  in  Lacedaemon, 
had  acquired  great  authority,  interest,  and  friends,  of 
which  he  knew  very  well  how  to  avail  himself  in  setting 
up  a  new  form  of  government.  Yet  he  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  force  rather  than  persuasion,  and  had  an 
eye  struck  out  in  the  dispute,  before  he  could  bring  it  to  a 
lasting  settlement,  and  establish  such  an  union  and  equal- 
ity, as  left  neither  rich  nor  poor  in  the  city.  On  the  other 
hand,  Solon's  estate  was  but  moderate,  not  superior  to  that 
of  some  commoners,  and  therefore  he  attempted  not  to 
erect  such  a  commonwealth  as  that  of  Lycurgus,  consider- 
ing it  as  out  of  his  power :  he  proceeded  as  far  as  he 
thought  he  could  be  supported  by  the  confidence  the 
people  had  in  his  probity  and  wisdom. 

That  he  answered  not  the  expectations  of  the  generality, 

but  offended  them  by  falling  short,  appears  from  these 

verses  of  his, 

Those  eyes  with  joy  once  sparkling  when  they  view'd  me. 
—• '  cold,  r-  ,/-... 


With  cold,  oblique  regard  1 
6 
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And  a  little  after 


-Yet  who  but  Solon 


Could  have  spoke  peace  to  their  tumultuous  waves, 
And  not  have  sunk  beneath  them  ? 

But  being  soon  sensible  of  the  utility  of  the  decree,  they 
laid  aside  their  complaints,  offered  a  public  sacrifice,  which 
they  called  seisaclheta,  or  the  sacrifice  of  the  discharge^ 
•and  constituted  Solon  lawgiver  and  superintendent  of  the 
jcommon wealth  ;  committing  to  him  the  regulation  not 
of  a  part  only,  but  the  whole,  magistracies,  assemblies, 
courts  of  judicature,  and  senate  :  and  leaving  him  to  de- 
termine the  qualification,  number,  and  time  of  meetmg  for 
them  all,  as  well  as  to  abrogate  or  continue  the  former 
constitutions,  at  his  pleasure. 

First  then,  he  repealed  the  laws  of  Draco,  except  those 
concerning  murder,  because  of  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ments they  appointed,  which  for  almost  all  offences  were 
capital ;  even  those  that  were  convicted  of  idleness  were 
to  suffer  death,  and  such  as  stole  only  a  few  apples  or  pot- 
herbs, were  to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  sacri- 
legious persons  and  murderers.  Hence  a  saying  of  De- 
mades,  who  lived  long  after,  was  much  admired,  that  Draco 
wrote  his  laws  not  with  ink,  but  with  blood.  And  he  himself 
being  asked,  Why  he  made  death  the  punishment  for  most 
offences  y  answered.  Small  ones  deserve  it,  and  lean  find  no 
greater /or  the  most  heinous. 

In  the  next  place,  Solon  took  an  estimate  of  the  estates 
of  the  citizens  ;  intending  to  leave  the  great  offices  m  the 
hands  of  the  rich,  but  to  give  the  rest  of  the  people  a  share 
in  other  departments  which  they  had  not  before.  Such  as 
had  a  yearly  income  of  five  hundred  measures  in  wet  and 
dry  goods,  he  placed  in  the  first  rank,  and  called  them 
Pentacosiomedimni,  The  second  consisted  of  those  that 
could  keep  a  horse,  or  whose  lands  produced  three  hun- 
dred measures ;  these  were  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  called 
Hippodatelountes.  And  those  of  the  third  class,  who  had  but 
two  hundred  measures,  were  called  Zeugitce,  The  rest 
were  named  Thetes,  and  not  admitted  to  any  office  :  they 
had  only  a  right  to  appear  and  give  their  vote  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  people.  This  seemed  at  first  but 
a  slight  privilege,  but  afterwards  showed  itself  a  matter 
of  great  importance  :  for  most  causes  came  at  last  to  be 
decided  by  them  ;  and  in  such  matters  as  were  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  magistrates  there  lay  an  appeal  to  the 
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people.  Besides,  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  up  his  laws  in 
an  obscure  and  ambiguous  manner,  on  purpose  to  enlarge 
the  authority  of  the  popular  tribunal.  For  as  they  could 
not  adjust  their  difference  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  they 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  living  judges  ;  I  mean 
the  whole  body  of  citizens,  who  therefore  had  all  contro- 
versies brought  before  them,  and  were  in  a  manner 
superior  to  the  laws.  Of  this  equality  he  himself  takes 
notice  in  these  words. 

By  me  the  people  held  their  native  rights 
Uninjured,  unoppressM — The  great  restrain'd 
From  lawless  violence,  and  the  poor  from  rapine 
By  me,  their  mutual  shield. 

Desirous  yet  farther  to  strengthen  the  common  people, 
he  impowered  any  man  whatever  to  enter  an  action  for 
one  that  was  injured.  If  a  person  was  assaulted  or  suf- 
fered damage  or  violence,  another  that  was  able  and  will- 
ing to  do  it,  might  prosecute  the  offender.  Thus  the  law- 
giver wisely  accustomed  the  citizens,  as  members  of  one 
body,  to  feel  and  to  resent  one  another's  injuries.  And 
we  are  told  of  a  sayino^  of  his  agreeable  to  this  law  :  being 
asked,  What  city  was  best  modelled  ?  he  answered.  That 
tvhere  those  who  are  not  injured  are  no  less  ready  to  prose- 
cute and  punish  offenders  than  those  who  are. 

When  these  points  were  adjusted,  he  established  the 
council  of  the  areopagus,  which  was  to  consist  of  such  as 
had  borne  the  office  of  archon,  and  himself  was  one  of 
the  number.  But  observing  that  the  people,  now  dis- 
charged from  their  debts,  grew  insolent  and  imperious, 
he  proceeded  to  constitute  another  council  or  senate,  of 
four  hundred,  a  hundred  out  of  each  tribe,  by  whom  all 
affairs  were  to  be  previously  considered  ;  and  ordered 
that  no  matter,  without  their  approbation,  should  be  laid 
before  the  general  assembly.  In  the  mean  time  the  high 
court  of  the  areopagus  were  to  be  the  inspectors  and  guar- 
dians of  the  laws.  Thus  he  supposed  the  commonwealth, 
secured  by  two  councils,  as  by  two  anchors,  would  be 
less  liable  to  be  shaken  by  tumults,  and  the  people  would 
become  more  orderly  and  peaceable.  Most  writers,  as 
we  have  observed,  affirm  that  the  council  of  the  areopagus 
was  of  Solon's  appointing  :  and  it  seems  greatly  to  confirm 
their  assertion,  that  Draco  has  made  no  mention  of  the 
areopagites^  but  in   capital  causes  constantly   addresses 
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himself  to  the  ephetce  :  yet  the  eighth  law  of  Solon's  thir- 
teenth table  is  set  down  in  these  very  words,  Whoci^r 
were  declared  infamous  before  Solon'  archonship,  lei  them 
he  restored  in  honor ^  except  such  as  having  been  condemned 
in  the  areopagus,  or  by  the  ephetie,  or  by  the  kings  in  the 
Prytaneum,  for  murder  or  robbery,  or  attemping  to  usurp  the 
government,  liad  fled  their  country  before  this  lawwas  made. 
This  on  the  contrary  shows  that  before  Solon  was  chief 
magistrate  and  delivered  his  laws,  the  council  of  the  areo- 
pagus  was  in  being.  For  who  could  have  been  con- 
demned in  the  areopagus  before  Solon's  time,  if  he  was 
the  first  that  erected  it  into  a  court  of  judicature?  Unless, 
perhaps,  there  be  some  obscurity  or  deficiency  in  the  text, 
and  the  meaning  be,  that  such  as  have  been  convicted  of 
crimes,  that  are  now  cognizable  before  the  areopagites,  the 
ephetcB  2Lnii  prytanes,  shall  continue  infamous,  whilst  others 
are  restored.  But  this  I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader. 

The  most  peculiar  and  surprising  of  his  other  laws,  is 
that  which  declares  the  man  infamous  who  stands  neuter 
in  the  time  of  sedition.  It  seems  he  would  not  have  us 
be  indifferent  and  unaffected  with  the  fate  of  the  public, 
when  our  own  concerns  are  upon  a  safe  bottom  ;  nor 
when  we  are  in  health,  be  insensible  to  the  distempers 
and  griefs  of  our  country.  He  would  have  us  espouse 
the  better  and  juster  cause,  and  hazard  everything  in  de- 
fence of  it,  rather  than  wait  in  safety  to  see  which  side 
the  victory  will  incline  to.  That  law  too  seems  quite 
ridiculous  and  absurd,  which  permits  a  rich  heiress,  whose 
husband  happens  to  be  impotent,  to  console  herself  with 
his  nearest  relations.  Yet  some  say,  this  law  was  very 
properly  levelled  against  those,  who  conscious  of  their 
own  inability,  match  with  heiresses  for  the  sake  of  the 
portion,  and  under  color  of  law  do  violence  to  nature. 
For  when  they  know  that  such  heiresses  may  make  choice 
of  others  to  grant  their  favors  to,  they  will  either  let  those 
matches  alone,  or  if  they  do  marry  in  that  manner,  they 
must  suffer  the  shame  of  their  avarice  and  dishonesty.  It 
is  right  that  the  heiress  should  not  have  liberty  to  choose 
at  large  but  only  amongst  her  husband's  relations,  that  the 
c^hild  which  is  bom  may  at  least  belong  to  his  kindred  and 
family.  Agreeable  to  this  is  the  direction,  that  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  should  be  shut  up  together  and  eat  of  the 
same  quince;  and  that  the  husband  of  an  heiress  should 
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approach  her  at  least  three  times  in  a  month.  For,  though 
they  may  happen  not  to  have  children,  yet  it  is  a  mark  of 
honor  and  regard  due  from  a  man  to  the  chastity  of  his 
wife  :  it  removes  many  uneasinesses,  and  prevents  differ- 
ences from  proceeding  to  an  absolute  breach. 

In  all  other  marriages,  he  ordered  that  no  dowries 
should  be  given  :  the  bride  was  to  bring  with  her  only 
three  suits  of  clothes,  and  some  household  stuff  of  small 
value.  For  he  did  not  choose  that  marriages  should  be 
made  with  mercenary  or  venal  views,  but  would  have 
that  union  cemented  by  the  endearment  of  children,  and 
every  other  instance  of  love  and  friendship.  Nay,  Diony- 
sius  himself,  when  his  mother  desired  to  be  married  to  a 
young  Syracusan,  told  her,  He  had,  indeed,  by  his  tyranny, 
broke  through  the  laws  of  his  country  but  he  could  not  break 
those  of  nature,  by  countenancing  so  disproportioned  a 
match.  And  surely  such  disorders  should  not  be  tolerated 
in  any  state,  nor  such  matches  where  there  is  no  equality 
of  years,  or  inducements  of  love,  or  probability  that  the 
end  of  marriage  will  be  answered.  So  that  to  an  old  man 
who  marries  a  young  woman,  some  prudent  magistrate 
or  lawgiver  might  express  himself  in  the  words,  ad- 
dressed to  Philoctetes. 

Poor  soul !  how  fit  art  thou  to  marry  I 

And  if  he  found  a  young  man  in  the  house  of  a  rich  old 
woman,  like  a  partridge,  growing  fat  in  his  private  ser- 
vices, he  would  remove  him  to  some  young  virgin  who 
wanted  a  husband     But  enough  of  this. 

That  law  of  Solon's  is  also  justly  commended  which  for- 
bids men  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead.  For  piety  requires  us 
to  consider  the  deceased  as  sacred ;  justice  calls  upon  us 
to  spare  those  that  are  not  in  being  :  and  good  policy  to 
prevent  the  perpetuating  of  hatred.  He  forbade  his  people 
also  to  revile  the  living,  in  a  temple,  in  a  court  of  Justice, 
in  the  g^at  assembly  of  the  people,  or  at  the  public 
games.  He  that  offended  in  this  respect,  was  to  pay 
three  drachmas  to  the  persons  injured,  and  two  to  the  pub- 
lic. Never  to  restrain  anger  is,  indeed,  a  proof  of  weak- 
ness or  want  of  breeding  ;  and  always  to  guard  against  it 
very  difficult,  and  to  some  persons  impossible.  Now, 
what  is  enjoined  by  law  should  be  practicable,  if  the  legis- 
lator desires  to  punish  a  few  to  some  good  purpose,  and 
not  many  to  no  purpose;  ow,ze..,L,OOgie 
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His  law  concerning  wills  has  likewise  its  merit  For 
before  his  time  the  Athenians  were  not  allowed  to  dispose 
of  their  estates  by  will ;  the  houses  and  other  substance 
of  the  deceased  were  to  remain  among  his  relations.  But 
he  permitted  any  one  that  had  not  children,  to  leave  his 
possessions  to  whom  he  pleased ;  thus  preferring  the  tie 
of  friendship  to  that  of  kindred,  and  choice  to  necessity,  he 
gave  every  man  the  full  and  free  disposal  of  his  own. 
Yet  he  allowed  not  all  sorts  of  legacies,  but  those  only 
that  were  not  extorted  by  frenzy,  the  consequence  of  dis- 
ease or  poisons,  by  imprisonment  or  violence,  or  the  per- 
suasions of  a  wife.  For  he  considered  inducements  that 
operated  against  reason,  as  no  better  than  force  :  to  be  de- 
ceived was  with  him  the  same  thing  as  to  be  compelled  ; 
and  he  looked  upon  pleasure  to  be  as  great  a  perverter  as 
pain. 

He  regulated,  moreover,  the  journeys  of  women,  their 
mourning  and  sacrifices,  and  endeavored  to  keep  them 
clear  of  all  disorder  and  excess.  They  were  not  to  go  out 
of  town  with  more  than  three  habits  :  the  provisions  they 
carried  with  them,  were  not  to  exceed  the  value  of  an 
<76o/«s/ their  basket  was  not  to  be  above  a  cubit  high  :  and 
in  the  night  they  were  not  to  travel  but  in  a  carriage,  with 
a  torch  before  them.  At  funerals  they  were  forbid  to  tear 
themselves  and  no  hired  mourner  was  to  utter  lament- 
able notes,  or  to  act  anything  else  that  tended  to  excite 
sorrow.  They  were  not  permitted  to  sacrifice  an  ox  on 
those  occasions ;  or  to  bury  more  than  three  garments 
with  the  body  ;  or  to  visit  any  tombs  besides  those  of  their 
own  family,  except  at  the  time  of  interment  Most  of 
these  things  are  likewise  forbidden  by  our  laws,  with  the 
addition  of  this  circumstance,  that  those  who  offend  in 
such  a  manner  are  fined  by  the  censors  of  the  women  as 
giving  way  to  weak  passions  and  childish  sorrow. 

As  the  city  was  filled  with  persons  who  assembled  from 
all  parts,  on  account  of  the  great  security  in  which  people 
lived  in  Attica,  Solon  observing  this,  and  that  the  country 
withal  was  poor  and  barren,  and  that  merchants  who  traf- 
fic by  sea,  do  not  use  to  import  their  goods,  where  they 
can  have  nothing  in  exchange,  turned  the  attention  of  the 
citizens  to  manufactures.  For  this  purpose  he  made 
a  law,  that  no  son  should  be  obliged  to  maintain  his 
father,  if  he  had  not  taught  him  a  trade.  As  for  Lycurgus, 
whose  city  was  clear  of  strangers,  and  whose  country 
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according  to  Euripides,  was  sufficient  for  twice  the  number 
of  inhabitants  ;  where  there  was,  moreover,  a  multitude 
of  Heloles,  who  were  not  only  to  be  kept  constantly  em- 
ployed, but  to  be  humbled  and  worn  out  by  servitude ;  it 
was  right  for  him  to  set  the  citizens  free  from  laborious 
and  mechanic  arts,  aiid  to  employ  them  in  arms,  as  the 
only  art  fit  for  them  to  learn  and  exercise.  But  Soloo, 
rather  adapting  his  laws  to  the  state  of  his  country,  than 
his  country  to  his  laws,  and  perceiving  that  the  soil  of  At- 
tica, which  hardly  rewarded  the  husbandman's  labor,  was 
far  from  being  capable  of  maintaining  a  lazy  multitude, 
ordered  that  trades  should  be  accounted  honorable ;  that 
the  council  of  the  areopagus  should  examine  into  every 
man's  means  of  subsisting,  and  chastise  the  idle. 

But  that  law  was  more  rigid,  which  (as  Heraclides  of 
Pontus  informs  us)  excused  bastards  from  relieving  their 
fathers.  Nevertheless,  the  man  that  disregards  so  honor- 
able a  state  as  marriage  does  not  take  a  woman  for  the 
sake  of  children,  but  merely  to  indulge  his  appetite.  He 
has  therefore,  his  reward ;  and  there  remains  no  pretence 
for  him  to  upbraid  those  children,  whose  very  birth  he 
has  made  a  reproach  to  them. 

In  truth  his  laws  concerning  women,  in  general  appear 
very  absurd.  For  he  permitted  any  one  to  kill  an  adulterer 
taken  in  the  fact ;  but  if  a  man  committed  a  rape  upon  a 
free  woman,  he  was  only  to  be  fined  a  hundred  drachmas ; 
if  he  gained  his  purpose  by  persuasion,  twenty  :  but  pros- 
titutes were  excepted,  because  they  have  their  price.  And 
he  would  not  allow  them  to  sell  a  daughter  or  sister,  un- 
less she  were  taken  in  an  act  of  dishonor  before  marriage. 
But  to  punish  the  same  fault  sometimes  in  a  severe  and 
rigorous  manner,  and  sometimes  lightly,  and  as  it  were  in 
sport,  with  a  trivial  fine,  is  not  agreeable  to  reason  :  un- 
less the  scarcity  of  money  in  Athens,  at  that  time,  made 
a  pecuniary  mulct  a  heavy  one.  "  And  indeed  in  the  valua- 
tion of  things  for  the  sacrifice,  a  sheep  and  a  medimnus  of 
corn  were  reckoned  each  at  a  drachma  only.  To  the  vic- 
tor in  the  Isthmean  games,  he  appointed  a  reward  of  a 
hundred  drachmas  ;  and  to  the  victor  in  the  Olympian, 
five  hundred.  He  that  caught  a  he  wolf,  was  to  have  five 
drachmas  ;  he  that  took  a  she  wolf,  one  :  and  the  former 
sum  (as  Demetrius  Phalereus  asserts)  was  the  value  of  an 
ox,  the  latter  of  a  sheep.  Though  the  prices  which  he  fixes 
in  his  sixteenth  table  for  select  victims,  were  probably 
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much  higher  than  the  common,  yet  they  are  small  hi  com- 
parison of  the  present  The  Athenians  of  old  were  great 
enemies  to  wolves,  because  their  country  was  better  for 
pasture  than  tillage ;  and  some  say  their  tribes  had  not  their 
names  from  the  sons  of  Ion,  but  from  the  different  occu- 
pations they  followed ;  the  soldiers  being  called  hopjitcp, 
the  artificers  ergades  ;  and  of  the  other  two,  the  husband- 
men ieleonies  ;  and  the  graziers  agicores. 

As  Attica  was  not  supplied  with  water  from  perennial 
rivers,  lakes,  or  springs,  but  chiefly  by  wells  dug  for  that 
purpose,  he  made  a  law,  that  where  there  was  a  public 
well,  all  within  the  distance  of  four  furlongs,  should 
make  use  of  it :  but  where  the  distance  was  greater,  they 
were  to  provide  a  well  of  their  own.  And  if  they  dug  ten 
fathoms  deep  in  their  own  ground,  and  could  find  no 
water,  they  had  liberty  to  fill  a  vessel  of  six  gallons  twice 
a  day  at  their  neighbor's.  Thus  he  thought  it  proper 
to  assist  persons  in  real  necessity,  but  not  to  encourage 
idleness.  His  regulations  with  respect  to  the  planting  of 
trees  were  also  very  judicious.  He  that  planted  any  tree 
in  his  field,  was  to  place  it  at  least  five  feet  from  his  neigh- 
bor's ground ;  and  if  it  was  a  fig  tree  or  an  olive,  nine ; 
for  these  extend  their  roots  farther  than  others,  and  their 
neighborhood  is  prejudicial  to  some  trees,  not  only,  as 
they  take  away  the  nourishment,  but  as  their  effluvia  is 
noxious.  He  that  would  dig  a  pit  or  a  ditch,  was  to  dig 
it  as  far  from  another  man's  ground,  as  it  was  deep  :  and 
if  any  one  would  raise  stocks  of  bees,  he  was  to  place 
them  about  three  hundred  feet  from  those  already  raised  by 
another. 

Of  all  the  products  of  the  earth,  he  allowed  none  to  be 
sold  to  strangers,  but  oil  :  and  whoever  presumed  to  ex- 
port any  thing  else,  the  archon  was  solemnly  to  declare 
him  accursed,  or  to  pay  himself  a  hundred  drachmas  into 
the  public  treasury.  This  law  is  in  the  first  table.  And 
therefore  it  is  not  absolutely  improbable,  what  some  af- 
firm, that  the  exportation  of  figs  was  formerly  forbidden, 
and  that  the  informer  against  the  delinquents  was  called  a 
sycophant 

He  likewise  enacted  a  law  for  reparation  of  damage 
received  from  beasts.  A  dog  that  had  bit  a  man  was  to  be 
delivered  up  bound  to  a  log  of  four  cubits  long,  an  agree- 
able contrivance  for  security  against  such  an  animal. 

But  the  wisdom  of  the  law  concerning  the  naturalizing 
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of  foreigners,  is  a  little  dubious  ;  because  it  forbids  the 
freedom  of  the  city  to  be  granted  to  any  but  such  as  are 
forever  exiled  from  their  own  country,  or  transplant  them- 
selves to  Athens,  with  their  own  family,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
ercising some  manual  trade.  This,  we  are  told,  he  did, 
not  witti  a  view  to  keep  strangers  at  a  distance,  but  rather 
to  invite  them  to  Athens,  upon  the  sure  hope  of  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  privilege  of  citizens  :  and  he  imagined  the 
settlement  of  those  might  be  entirely  depended  upon,  who 
had  been  driven  from  their  native  country,  or  had  quitted 
it  by  choice. 

That  law  is  peculiar  to  Solon,  which  regulates  the  going 
to  entertainments  made  at  the  public  charge,  by  him 
called  parasitien.  For  he  does  not  allow  the  same  person 
to  repair  to  them  often,  and  he  lays  a  penalty  upon  such 
as  refused  to  go  when  invited  ;  looking  upon  the  former 
as  a  mark  of  epicurism,  and  the  latter  of  contempt  of  the 
public. 

All  his  laws  were  to  continue  in  force  for  a  hundred 
years,  and  were  written  upon  wooden  tables  which 
might  be  turned  round  in  the  oblong  cases  that  contained 
them.  Some  small  remains  of  them  are  preserved  in  the 
Pryianeum  to  this  day.  They  were  called  cyrbes,  as 
Aristotle  tells  us  ;  and  Cratinus,  the  comic  poet,  thus 
speaks  of  them  : 

By  the  great  names  of  Solon  and  of  Draco, 
Whose  cyrbes  now  but  serve  to  boil  our  pulse. 

Some  say,  those  tables  were  properly  called  cyrbes,  on 
which  were  written  the  rules  for  religious  rites  and  sacri- 
fices and  the  other  ojcones.  The  senate,  in  a  body,  bound 
themselves  by  oath  to  establish  the  laws  of  Solon  ;  and 
the  ihesTTtotheicBy  or  guardians  of  the  laws^  severally  took  an 
oath  m  a  particular  form,  by  the  stone  in  the  market-place, 
that  for  every  law  they  broke,  each  would  dedicate  a 
golden  statue  at  Delphi  of  the  same  weight  with  himself* 
Observing  the  irregularity  of  the  months,  and  that  the 
moon  neither  rose  nor  set  at  the  same  time  with  the  sun, 
as  it  often  happened  that  in  the  same  day  she  overtook 
and  passed  by  him,  he  ordered  that  day  to  be  called  hene 
kainea  (the  old  and  the  new  :)  assigning  the  part  of  it  be- 
fore the  conjunction,  to  the  old  month,  and  the  rest  to  the 

*  Gold  in  Solon's  tiroe  was  so  scarce  in  Greece,  that  when  the  Spartans  were  ordered 
br  tile  orade  to  S^  th«  face  of  Apollo's  statue,  they  inquired  in  vain  lor  eold  all  over 
Ciraece^  and  were  dincted  by  the  pythoness  to  buy  some  of  Croesas|  king  otLydia. 
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beginning  of  the  new.  He  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been 
the  first  who  understood  that  verse  in  Homer,  which 
makes  mention  of  a  day  wherein  the  old  month  ended,  and 
the  new  began. 

The  day  following  he  called  the  new  moon.  After  the 
twentieth  he  counted  not  by  adding,  but  subtracting,  to 
the  thirtieth,  according  to  the  decreasing  phases  of  the 
moon. 

When  his  laws  took  place,  Solon  had  his  visitors  every 
day,  finding  fault  with  some  of  them,  and  commending 
others,  or  advising  him  to  make  certain  additions,  or  re- 
trenchments. But  the  greater  part  came  to  desire  a  reason 
for  this  or  that  article,  or  a  clear  and  precise  explication  of 
the  meaning  and  design.  Sensible  that  he  could  not  well 
excuse  himself  from  complying  with  their  desires,  and 
that  if  he  indulged  their  importunity,  the  doing  it  might 
give  offence,  he  determined  to  withdraw  from  the  difii- 
culty,  and  to  get  rid  at  once  of  their  cavils  and  exceptions. 
For,  as  he  himself  observes. 

Not  all  the  greatest  enterprise  can  please. 

Under  pretence,  therefore,  of  traffic  he  set  sail  for  another 
country,  having  obtained  leave  of  the  Athenians  for  ten 
years'  absence.  In  that  time  he  hoped  his  laws  would 
become  familiar  to  them. 

His  first  voyage  was  to  Egypt,  where  he  abode  some 
time,  as  he  himself  relates, 

On  the  Canopian  shore,  by  Nile's  deep  mouth. 

There  he  conversed  upon  points  of  philosophy  with 
-faeuo£his  the  HeliopoHtan,  and  Senchis  the  Saite,  the 
most  leaffied^^  the  Egyptian  priests  ;  and  having  an  ac- 
count from  them  of  the  Atlantic  island  (as  Plato  informs 
us),  he  attempted  to  describe  it  to  the  Grecians  in  a  poem. 
From  Egypt  he  sailed  to  Cyprus,  and  there  was  honored 
with  the  best  regards  of  Philocyprus,  one  of  the  kings  of 
that  island,  who  reigned  over  a  small  city  built  by  Demo- 
phon  the  son  of  Theseus,  near  the  river  Clarius,  in  a 
strong  situation  indeed,  but  very  indifferent  soil.  As 
there  was  an  agreeable  plain  below,  Solon  persuaded 
him  to  build  a  larger  and  pleasanter  city  there,  and 
to  remove  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  to  it  He  also  as- 
sisted in  laying  out  the  whole,  and  building  it  in  the  best 
manner  for  convenience  and  defence  ;  so  that  Philocyprus 
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in  a  short  time  had  it  so  well  peopled  as  to  excite  the  envy 
of  the  other  princes.  And,  therefore,  though  the  former 
city  was  called  Aipeia,  yet  in  honor  of  Solon,  he  called  the 
new  one  Soli.  He  himself  speaks  of  the  building  of  this 
city,  in  his  elegies,  addressing  himself  to  Philocyprus  ; 

For  you  belong  the  SoUan  throne  decreed  ! 
For  you  a  race  of  prosperous  sons  succeed  ! 
If  in  those  scenes  to  her  so  justlv  dear, 
My  hand  a  blooming  city  help*d  to  rear. 
May  the  sweet  voice  of  smiling  Venus  bless, 
And  speed  me  home  with  honors  and  success  ! 

As  for  his  interview  with  Croesus,  some  pretend  to 
prove  from  chronology,  that  it  is  fictitious.  But  since  the 
story  is  so  famous,  and  so  well  attested,  nay,  (what  is 
more, )  so  agreeable  to  Solon's  character,  so  worthy  of  his 
wisdom  and  magnanimity,  I  cannot  prevail  w^ith  myself 
to  reject  it  for  the  sake  of  certain  chronological  tables, 
which  thousands  are  correcting  to  this  day,  without  being 
able  to  bring  them  to  any  certainty.  Solon,  then,  is  said 
to  have  gone  to  Sardis  at  the  request  of  Croesus  :  and 
when  he  came  there,  he  was  affected  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  person  born  in  an  inland  country,  when  he 
first  goes  to  see  the  ocean  :  for  as  he  takes  every  great 
river  he  comes  to  for  the  sea,  so  Solon,  as  he  passed 
through  the  court,  and  saw  many  of  the  nobility  richly 
dressed,  and  walking  in  great  pomp  amidst  a  crowd  of  at- 
tendants and  guards,  took  each  of  them  for  Croesus.  At  last, 
when  he  was  conducted  into  the  presence,  he  found  the 
king  set  off  with  whatever  can  be  imagined  curious  and 
valuable,  either  in  beauty  of  colors,  elegance  of  golden  orna- 
ments, or  splendor  of  jewels  :  in  order  that  the  grandeur 
and  variety  of  the  scene  might  be  as  striking  as  possible. 
Solon,  standing  over  against  the  throne,  was  not  at  all 
surprised,  nor  did  he  pay  those  compliments  that  were 
expected  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  plain  to  all  persons  of 
discernment  that  he  despised  such  vain  ostentation  and 
littleness  of  pride.  Croesus  then  ordered  his  treasures  to 
be  opened,  and  his  magnificent  apartments  and  furniture 
to  be  shown  him  ;  but  this  was  quite  a  needless  trouble  ; 
for  Solon  in  one  view  of  the  king  was  able  to  read  his 
character.  When  he  had  seen  all,  and  was  conducted 
back,  Croesus  asked  him.  If  he  had  ever  beheld  a  happier- 
man  Ihan  he  ?  Solon  answered,  He  had,  and  that  the  per- 
son  was  one  Tellus,  a  plain  but  worthy  citizen  0/ Athens^ 
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who  left  valuable  children  behind  him  ;  and  who,  having 
been  above  the  want  of  necessaries  all  his  life,  died  gloriously 
fighting  for  his  country.  By  this  time  he  appeared  to 
Croesus  to  be  a  strange  uncouth  kind  of  rustic,  who  did 
not  measure  happiness  by  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver, 
but  could' prefer  the  life  and  death  of  a  private  and  mean 
person  to  his  high  dignity  and  power.  However,  he 
asked  him  again,  Whether,  after  Tellus,  he  knew  another 
happier  man  in  the  world  P  Solon  answered,  Ves,  Cleobis 
and  Biton,  famed  for  their  brotherly  affection,  and  dutiful 
behavior  to  their  mother  ;  for  the  oxen  not  being  ready,  they 
put  themselves  in  the  harness,  and  drew  their  mother  to 
funos  temple,  who  was  extremely  happy  in  having  such 
sons,  and  moved  forward  amidst  the  blessings  of  the  people. 
After  the  sacrifice  they  drank  a  cheerful  cup  with  their 
friends,  and  then  laid  down  to  rest,  but  rose  no  more,  for 
they  died  in  the  night  without  sorrow  or  pain,  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  glory.  Well!  said  Croesus,  now  highly  dis- 
pleased, and  do  you  not  then  rank  us  in  the  number  of 
happy  men  ?  Solon,  unwilling  either  to  flatter  him  or  to 
exasperate  him  more,  replied,  King  of  lydia,  as  God  has 
given  the  Greeks  a  moderate  proportion  of  other  things,  so 
likewise  he  has  favored  them  with  a  democratic  spirit  and  a 
liberal  kind  of  wisdom,  which  has  no  taste  for  the  splendors 
of  royalty.  Moreover,  the  vicissitudes  of  life  suffer  us  not  to 
be  elated  by  any  present  good  fortune,  or  to  admire  that  feli- 
city which  is  liable  to  change.  Futurity  carries  for  every 
man  mariy  various  and  uncertain  events  in  its  bosom.  He, 
therefore,  whom  heaven  blesses  with  success  to  the  last,  is  in 
our  estimation  the  happy  man.  But  the  happiness  of  him 
who  still  lives,  and  has  the  dangers  of  life  to  encounter,  ap- 
pears to  us  no  better  than  that  of  a  champiofi  before  the  com- 
bat  is  determined,  and  while  the  crown  is  uncertain.  With 
these  words,  Solon  departed,  leaving  Croesus  chagrined, 
but  not  instructed. 

At  this  time  ^Esop,  the  fabulist,  was  at  the  court  of  Croe- 
sus, who  had  sent  for  him,  and  caressed  him  not  a  little. 
He  was  concerned  at  tlie  unkind  reception  Solon  met 
with,  and  thereupon  gave  him  this  advice  :  A  man  should 
either  not  converse  with  kings  at  all,  or  say  what  is  agreeable 
to  them.  To  which  Solon  replied  :  Nay,  but  he  should 
either  not  do  it  at  all,  or  say  what  is  useful  to  them 

Though  Croesus  at  that  time  held  our  law-giver  in  con- 
tempt ;  yet  when  he  was  defeated  in  his  wars  with  Cyrus ; 
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when  his  city  was  taken,  himself  made  prisoner,  and  laid 
bound  upon  the  pile  in  order  to  be  burned,  in  the  presence 
of  Cyrus  and  all  the  Persians,  he  cried  out  as  loud  as  he 
possibly  could,  ** Solon!  Solon  1  Solon!"  Cyrus,  sur- 
prised at  this,  sent  to  inquire  of  him,  * '  What  god  or  man 
it  was  whom  alone  he  thus  invoked  under  so  great  a 
calamity  ? "  Croesus  answered,  without  the  least  disguise, 
*  *  He  is  one  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  whom  I  sent  for,  not 
with  a  design  to  hear  his  wisdom,  or  to  leani  what  might 
be  of  service  to  me,  but  that  he  might  see  and  extend  the 
reputation  of  that  glory,  the  loss  of  which  I  find  a  much 
greater  misfortune,  than  the  possession  of  it  was  a  bless- 
ing. My  exalted  state  was  only  an  exterior  advantage, 
the  happiness  of  opinion  ;  but  the  reverse  plunges  me  into 
real  sufferings,  and  ends  in  misery  irremediable.  This 
was  foreseen  by  that  great  man,  who,  forming  a  conjec- 
ture of  the  future  from  what  he  then  saw,  advised  me  to 
consider  the  end  of  life,  and  not  to  rely  or  grow  insolent 
upon  uncertainties."  When  this  was  told  Cyrus,  who 
was  a  much  wiser  man  than  Crcesus,  finding  Solon's 
maxim  confirmed  by  an  example  before  him,  he  not  only 
set  Croesus  at  liberty,  but  honored  him  with  his  protection 
as  long  as  he  lived.  Thus  Solon  had  the  glory  of  saving 
the  life  of  one  of  these  kings,  and  of  instructing  the  other. 

During  his  absence,  the  Athenians  were  much  divided 
among  themselves.  Lycurgus  being  at  the  head  of  the  low 
countiy,  Megacles,  the  son  of  Alcmseon,  of  the  people  that 
lived  near  the  sea-coast,  and  Pisistratus  of  the  mountain- 
eers ;  among  which  last  was  a  multitude  of  laboring  peo- 
ple, whose  enmity  was  chiefly  levelled  at  the  rich.  Hence 
it  was,  that  though  the  city  did  observe  Solon's  laws, 
yet  all  expected  some  change,  and  were  desirous  of  another 
establishment ;  not  in  hopes  of  an  equality,  but  with  a 
view  to  be  gainers  by  the  alteration,  and  entirely  to  subdue 
those  that  differed  from  them. 

While  matters  stood  thus,  Solon  arrived  at  Athens,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  respect  and  still  held  in  vene- 
ration by  all ;  but  by  reason  of  his  great  age  he  had  neither 
the  strength  nor  spirit  to  act  or  speak  in  public  as  he  had 
done.  He  therefore  applied  in  private  to  the  heads  of  the 
factions,  and  endeavored  to  appease  and  reconcile  them. 
Pisistratus  seemed  to  give  him  greater  attention  than  the 
rest ;  for  Pisistratus  had  an  affable  and  engaging  manner. 
He  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  poor,  and  even  to  his 
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enemies  he  behaved  with  great  candor.  He  counterfeited 
so  dexterously  the  good  qualities  which  nature  had  denied 
him,  that  he  gained  more  credit  than  the  real  possessors  of 
them,  and  stood  foremost  in  the  public  esteem  in  point  of 
moderation  and  equity,  in  zeal  for  the  present  government, 
and  aversion  to  all  that  endeavored  at  a  change.  With 
these  arts  he  imposed  upon  the  people :  but  Solon  soon 
discovered  his  real  character,  and  was  the  first  to  discern 
his  insidious  designs.  Yet  he  did  not  absolutely  break 
with  him,  but  endeavored  to  soften  him  and  advise  him 
better ;  declaring  both  to  him  and  others,  that  if  ambition 
could  but  be  banished  from  his  soul,  and  he  could  be  cured 
of  his  desire  of  absolute  power,  there  would  not  be  a  man 
better  disposed,  or  a  more  worthy  citizen  in  Athens. 

About  this  time,  Thespis  began  to  change  the  form  of 
tragedy,  and  the  novelty  of  the  thing  attracted  many  spec- 
tators ;  for  this  was  before  any  prize  was  proposed  for  those 
that  excelled  in  this  respect.  Solon,  who  was  always  will- 
ing to  hear  and  to  learn,  and  in  his  old  age  more  inclined 
to  anything  that  might  divert  and  entertain,  particularly  to 
music  and  good  fellowship,  went  to  see  Thespis  himself 
exhibit,  as  the  custom  of  the  ancient  poets  was.  When  the 
play  was  done,  he  called  to  Thespis,  and  asked  him.  If  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  tell  so  many  lies  be/ore  so  great  an  as- 
sembly? Thespis  answered,  It  was  no  great  matter,  if  he 
spoke  or  acted  so  in  jest  To  which  Solon  replied,  striking 
the  ground  violently  with  his  staff,  If  we  encourage  such 
jesting  as4his,  we  shall  quickly  find  it  in  our  contracts  and 
agreements. 

Soon  after  this,  Pisistratus,  having  wounded  himself  for 
the  purpose,  drove  in  that  condition  into  the  market-place, 
and  endeavored  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  tell- 
ing them,  his  enemies  had  laid  in  wait  for  him,  and  treated 
him  in  that  manner  on  account  of  his  patriotism.  Upon 
this,  the  multitude  loudly  expressed  their  indignation  :  but 
Solon  came  up,  and  thus  accosted  him  :  Son  of  Hippocra- 
tes, you  act  Homer's  Ulysses  but  very  indifferently,  Jbr  he 
ivounded  himself  to  deceive  his  enemies,  but  you  have  done  it 
to  impose  upon  your  countrymen.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  rabble  were  ready  to  take  up  arms  for  him,  and  a  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  people  being  summoned,  Ariston 
made  a  motion,  that  a  body-guard  of  fifty  clubmen  should 
be  assigned  him.     Solon  stood  up  and  opposed  it  with 
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many  arguments,  of  the  same  kind  with  those  he  has  left 
us  in  his  poems : 

You  hang  with  rapture  on  his  honey 'd  tongue. 
And  again, 

Your  art,  to  public  interest  ever  blind, 
Your  fox -like  art  still  centres  in  yourself. 

But  when  he  saw  the  poor  behave  in  a  riotous  manner, 
and  determined  to  gratify  Pisistratus  at  any  rate,  while  the 
rich  out  of  fear  declined  the  opposition,  he  retired  with  this 
declaration,  that  he  had  shown  more  wisdom  than  the  for- 
mer, in  discerning  what  method  should  have  been  taken  ; 
and  more  courage  than  the  latter,  who  did  not  want  un- 
derstanding, but  spirit  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  a 
tyrant.  The  people  having  made  the  decree,  did  not  cu- 
riously inquire  into  the  number  of  guards  which  Pi.sistratus 
employed,  but  visibly  connived  at  his  keeping  as  many  as 
he  pleased,  till  he  seized  the  citadel.  When  this  was  done, 
and  the  city  in  great  confusion,  Megacles,  with  the  rest  of 
the  Alcmaeonidae,  immediately  took  to  flight  But  Solon, 
though  he  was  now  very  old,  and  had  none  to  second 
him,  appeared  in  public,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  citi- 
zens, sometimes  upbraiding  them  with  their  past  indiscre- 
tion and  cowardice,  sometimes  exhorting  and  encouraging 
them  to  stand  up  for  their  liberty.  Then  it  was  that  he 
spoke  those  memorable  words  :  It  would  have  been  easier 
for  them  to  repress  the  advances  of  tyranny,  and  prevent  its 
establishment:  but  now  it  was  established  and  grown  to  some 
Jieight^  it  would  be  more  glorious  to  demolish  it.  However, 
finding  that  their  fears  prevented  their  attention  to  what  he 
said,  he  returned  to  his  own  house,  and  placed  his  weapons 
at  the  street  door,  with  these  words  :  I  have  done  all  in  my 
power  to  defend  my  country  and  its  laws.  This  was  his  last 
public  effort  Though  some  exhorted  him  to  fly,  he  took 
no  notice  of  their  advice,  but  was  composed  enough  to 
make  verses,  in  which  he  thus  reproaches  the  Athenians  : 

If  fear  or  folly  has  your  rights  betray  *d, 

Let  not  the  fault  on  righteous  Heaven  be  laid. 

You  gave  them  guards  ;  you  raised  your  tyrants  hig^h 

T*  impose  the  heavy-  yoke  that  draws  the  heaving  sigh. 

Many  of  his  friends,  alarmed  at  this,  told  him  the  tyrant 
would  certainly  put  him  to  death  for  it,  and  asked  him, 
what  he  trusted  to,  that  he  went  such  imprudent  lengths  ; 
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he  answered,  To  old  age.  However,  when  Pisistratus  had 
fully  established  himself,  he  made  his  court  to  Solon,  and 
treated  him  with  so  much  kindness  and  respect,  that  Solon 
became,  as  it  were,  his  counsellor,  and  gave  sanction  to 
many  of  his  proceedings.  He  observed  the  greatest  part 
of  Solon's  laws,  showing  himself  the  example,  and  oblig- 
ing his  friends  to  follow  it  Thus,  when  he  was  accused 
of  murder  before  the  court  of  areopagus,  he  appeared  in  a 
modest  manner  to  make  his  defence ;  but  his  accuser 
dropped  the  impeachment.  He  likewise  added  other  laws, 
one  of  which  was,  that  persons  maimed  in  the  wars  should 
be  maintained  at  the  public  charge.  Yet  this,  Heraclides 
tells  us,  was  in  pursuance  of  Solon's  plan,  who  had  de- 
creed the  same  in  the  case  of  Thersippus.  But  accoid- 
ing  to  Theophrastus,  Pisistratus,  not  Solon,  made  the  law 
against  idleness,  which  produced  at  once  greater  industry 
in  the  country,  and  tranquillity  in  the  city. 

Solon  moreover  attempted,  in  verse,  a  large  description, 
or  rather  fabulous  account  of  the  Atlantic  Island,  which  he 
had  learned  from  the  wise  men  of  Sais,  and  which  partic- 
ularly concerned  the  Athenians  ;  but  by  reason  of  his  age, 
not  want  of  leisure,  (as  Plato  would  have  it),  he  was 
apprehensive  the  work  would  be  too  much  for  him,  and 
therefore  did  not  go  through  with  it  These  verses  are  a 
proof  that  business  was  not  the  hindrance  : 

I  grow  in  learning  as  I  grow  in  years. 

And  again. 

Wine,  wit,  and  beauty  still  their  charms  bestow; 
Light  all  the  shades  of  life,  and  cheer  us  as  we  go. 

Plato,  ambitious  to  cultivate  and  adorn  the  subject  of  the 
Atlantic  Island,  as  a  delightful  spot  in  some  fair  field  un- 
occupied, to  which  also  he  had  some  claim  by  his  being 
related  to  Solon,  laid  out  magnificent  courts  and  enclosures, 
and  erected  a  grand  entrance  to  it,  such  as  no  other  story, 
fable,  or  poem  ever  had.  But  as  he  began  it  late,  he  ended 
his  life  before  the  work ;  so  that  the  more  the  reader  is 
delighted  with  the  part  that  is  written,  the  more  regret  he 
has  to  find  it  unfinished.  As  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius  in  Athens  is  the  only  one  that  has  not  the  last  hand 
put  to  it,  so  the  wisdom  of  Plato,  amongst  his  many  ex- 
cellent works,  has  left  nothing  imperfect  but  the  Atlantic. 
Island.  ./ 

Heraclides  Ponticus  relates  that  Solon  lived  a  cons'  .dcr- 
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able  time  after  Pisistratus  usurped  the  government ;  but 
according  to  Phanias  the  Ephesian,  not  quite  two  years. 
For  Pisistratus  began  his  tyranny  in  the  archonship  of 
Comias,  and  Phanias  tells  us,  Solon  died  in  the  arconship 
of  Hegestratus,  the  immediate  successor  to  Comias.  The 
story  of  his  ashes  being  scattered  about  the  isle  of  Salamis, 
appears  absurd  and  fabulous ;  and  yet  it  is  related  by  sev- 
eral authors  of  credit,  and  by  Aristotle  in  particular. 


PERICLES. 

When  Csesar  happened  to  see  some  strangers  at  Rome 
carrying  young  dogs  and  monkeys  in  their  arms,  and 
fondly  caressing  them,  he  asked,  **  Whether  the  women 
in  their  country  never  bore  any  children  ?  "  thus  reproving 
with  a  proper  severity  those  who  lavish  upon  brutes 
that  natural  tenderness  which  is  due  only  to  mankind. 
In  the  same  manner  we  must  condemn  those  who  em- 
ploy that  curiosity  and  love  of  knowledge  which  nature 
has  implanted  in  the  human  soul,  upon  low^and  worthless 
objects,  while  they  neglect  such  as  are  excellent  and  use- 
ful. Our  senses,  indeed,  by  an  effect  almost  mechanical, 
are  passive  to  the  impression  of  outward  objects,  whether 
agreeable  or  offensive  :  but  the  mind,  possessed  of  a  self- 
directing  power,  may  turn  its  attention  to  whatever  it 
thinks  proper.  It  should,  therefore,  be  employed  in  the 
most  useful  pursuits,  not  barely  in  contemplation,  but  in 
such  contemplation  as  may  nourish  its  faculties.  P'or  as 
that  color  is  best  suited  to  the  eye,  which  by  its  beauty 
and  ^reeableness  at  the  same  time  both  refreshes  and 
strengthens  the  sight,  so  the  application  of  the  mind  should 
be  directed  to  those  subjects,  which  through  the  channel 
of  pleasure  may  lead  us  to  our  proper  happiness.  Such 
are  the  works  of  virtue.  The  very  description  of  these  in- 
spires us  with  emulation,  and  a  strong  desire  to  imitate 
them ;  whereas  in  other  things,  admiration  does  not 
always  lead  us  to  imitate  what  we  admire  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  while  we  are  charmed  with  the  work,  we  often 
despise  the  workman.     Thus  we  are  pleased   with  per- 
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fumes  and  purple,  while  dyers  and  perfumers  appear 
to  us  in  the  light  of  mean  mechanics. 

Antisthenes,  *  therefore,  when  he  was  told  that  Isme- 
nias,  played  excellently  upon  the  flute,  answered  properly 
enough,  *'  Then  he  is  good  for  nothing  else ;  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  played  so  well."  Such  also  was  Philips 
saying  to  his  son,  when  at  a  certain  entertainment  he  sang 
in  a  very  agreeable  and  skilful  manner,  '  *  Are  not  you 
ashamed  to  sing  so  well  ?  '*  It  is  enough  for  a  prince  to 
bestow  a  vacant  hour  upon  hearing  others  sing,  and  he 
does  the  muses  sufficient  honor,  if  he  attends  the  perfor- 
mances of  those  who  excel  in  their  arts. 

If  a  man  applies  himself  to  servile  or  mechanical  em- 
ployments, his  industry  in  those  things  is  a  proof  of  his 
inattention  to  noblier  studied.  No  young  man  of  noble 
birth  or  liberal  sentiments,  from  seeing  the  Jupiter  at 
Pisa,  would  desire  to  be  Phidias,  or  from  the  sight  of 
the  Juno  at  Argos,  to  be  Polycletus;  or  Anacreon,  or 
Philemon,  or  Archilocus,  though  delighted  with  their 
poems.  For  though  a  work  may  be  agreeable,  yet  es- 
teem of  the  author  is  not  the  necessary  consequence. 
We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  things  of  this  kind  which 
excite  not  a  spirit  of  emulation,  nor  produce  any  strong 
impulse  or  desire  to  imitate  them,  are  of  little  use  to  the 
beholders.  But  virtue  has  this  peculiar  property,  that  at 
the  same  time  that  we  admire  her  conduct,  we  long  to 
copy  the  example.  The  goods  of  fortune  we  wish  to  en- 
joy, virtue  we  desire  to  practice  ;  the  former  we  are  glad 
to  receive  from  others,  the  latter  we  are  ambitious  that 
others  should  receive  from  us.  The  beauty  of  goodness 
has  an  attractive  power  ;  it  kindles  in  us  at  once  an  active 
principle  ;  it  forms  our  manners,  and  influences  our 
desires,  not  only  when  represented  in  a  living  example, 
but  even  in  an  historical  description. 

For  this  reason  we  chose  to  proceed  in  writing  the 
lives  of  great  men,  and  have  composed  this  tenth  book, 
which  contains  the  life  of  Pericles,  and  that  of  Fabius 
Maxim  us,  who  carried  on  the  war  against  Hannibal :  men 
who  resembled  each  other  in  many  virtues,  particularly  in 
justice  and  moderation,  and  who  effectually  served  their 
respective  commonwealths,  by  patiently  enduring  the 
injurious  and  capricious  treatment  they  received  from  their 
colleagues  and  their  countrymen.     Whether  we  are  right 

*  Antisthenes  was  a  disdple  of  Sooateti  and  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Cyaiea. 
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in  our  judgment  or  not,  will  be  easy  to  see  in  the  work 
itself! 

Pericles  was  of  the  tribe  of  Acamantis,  and  of  the  ward 
of  Cholargia.  His  family  was  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able in  ASiens,  both  by  the  father  and  mother's  side.  His 
father  Xanthippus,  who  defeated  the  King  of  Persia's 
generals  at  Mycale,  married  Agariste,  the  niece  of  Clisthe- 
nes,  who  expelled  the  Camily  of  Pisistratus,  abolished  the 
tyranny,  enacted  laws,  and  established  a  form  of  govern- 
ment tempered  in  such  a  manner  as  tended  to  unanimity 
among  the  people,  and  the  safety  of  the  state.  She 
dreamed  that  she  was  delivered  of  a  lion,  and  a  few  days 
after  brought  forth  Pericles.  His  person  in  other  respects 
was  well  turned,  but  his  head  was  disproportionably  long. 
For  this  reason  almost  all  his  statues  have  the  head  cov- 
ered with  a  helmet,  the  statuaries  choosing,  I  suppose,  to 
hide  that  defect  But  the  Athenian  poets  called  him  Schin- 
ocephalus  or  onionhead,  for  the  word  schinos  is  sometimes 
used  instead  of  sciJla,  a  sea-onion,  Cratinus,  the  comic 
writer,  in  his  play  called  Chirones,  has  this  passage  : 

Faction  received  old  Time  to  her  embraces  : 
Hence  came  a  tyrant-spawn,  on  earth  called  Pericles, 
In  heaven  the  kead-competter. 

And  again  in  his  Nemesis  he  thus  addresses  him, 

Come,  blessed  Jove,  the  high  and  mighty  head. 
The  friend  of  hospitality  ! 

And  Teleclides  says. 

Now,  in  a  maze  of  thought  he  ruminates 
On  strange  expedients,  while  his  head,  depressed 
With  its  own  weight,  sinks  on  his  knees  :  and  now 
From  the  vast  caverns  of  his  brain  burst  forth 
Storms  and  fierce  thunders. 

And  Eupolis,  in  his  Demiy  asking  news  of  all  the  great 
orators,  whom  he  represented  as  ascending  from  the  shades 
below,  when  Pericles  comes  up  last,  cries  out, 

Head  of  the  tribes  that  haunt  those  spacious  realms, 
Does  he  ascend  ? 

Most  writers  agree,  that  the  master  who  taught  him 
music  was  called  Damon,  the  first  syllable  of  whose  name 
they  tell  us,  is  to  be  pronounced  short ;  but  Aristotle  in- 
forms us,  that  he  learned  that  art  of  Pythoclides.     As  for 
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Damon,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  politician,  who  under 
the  pretence  of  teaching  music,  concealed  his  great  abili- 
ties from  the  vulgar  :  and  he  attended  Pericles  as  his  tutor 
and  assistant  in  politics,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  master 
of  the  gymnastic  art  attends  a  young  man  to  fit  him  for  the 
ring.  However,  Damon's  giving  lessons  upon  the  harp 
was  discovered  to  be  a  mere  pretext,  and,  as  a  busy  poli- 
tician and  friend  to  tyranny,  he  was  banished  by  the 
ostracism.  Nor  was  he  spared  by  the  comic  poets.  One 
of  them,  named  Plato,  introduces  a  person  addressing 
him  thus. 

Inform  me,  Damon,  first,  docs  fame  say  true  ? 
And  wast  thou  really  Pericles^ s  Chiron  ? 

Pericles  also  attended  the  lectures  of  Zeno  of  Elea,  who, 
in  natural  philosophy,  was  a  follower  of  Parmenides,  ancl 
who  by  much  practice  in  the  art  of  disputing,  had  learned 
to  confound  and  silence  all  his  opponents  :  as  Timon  the 
Phlasian  declares  in  these  verses, 

Have  you  not  heard  of  Zeno's  mighty  powers, 

Who  could  change  sides,  yet  changing  triumphed  still 

In  the  tongue's  wars. 

But  the  philosopher  with  whom  he  was  most  intimately 
acquainted,  who  gave  him  that  force  and  sublimity  of  sen- 
timent superior  to  all  the  demagogues,  who,  in  short, 
formed  him  to  that  admirable  dignity  of  manners,  was 
Anaxagoras  the  Clazomenian.  This  was  he  whom  the 
people  of  those  times  called  nous  or  inielligence,  either  in 
admiration  of  his  great  understanding  and  knowledge  of 
the  works  of  nature,  or  because  he  was  the  first  who 
clearly  proved,  that  the  universe  owed  its  formation  nei- 
ther to  chance  nor  necessity,  but  to  a  pure  and  unmixed 
MIND,  who  separated  the  homogeneous  parts  from  the 
other  with  which  they  were  confounded. 

Charmed  with  the  company  of  this  philosopher,  and  in- 
structed by  him  in  the  sublimest  sciences,  Pericles  ac- 
quired not  only  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  a  loftiness 
and  purity  of  style,  far  removed  from  the  low  expression 
of  the  vulgar,  but  likewise  a  gravity  of  countenance,  which 
relaxed  not  into  laughter,  a  firm  and  even  tone  of  voice, 
an  easy  deportment,  and  a  decency  of  dress,  which  no 
vehemence  of  speaking  ever  put  into  disorder.  These 
things,  and  others  of  the  like  nature,  excited  admiration 
in  all  that  saw  him. 
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Such  was  his  conduct,  when  a  vile  and  abandoned 
fellow  loaded  him  a  whole  day  with  reproaches  and  abuse  ; 
he  bore  it  with  patience  and  silence,  and  continued  in 
public  for  the  despatch  of  some  urgent  affairs.  In  the 
evening  he  walked  slowly  home,  this  impudent  wretch 
following  and  insulting  him  all  the  way  with  the  most 
scurrilous  language.  And  as  it  was  dark  when  he  came 
to  his  own  door,  he  ordered  one  of  his  servants  to  take  a 
torch  and  light  the  man  home.  The  poet  Ion,  however, 
says  he  was  proud  and  supercilious  in  conversation,  and 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  vanity  and  contempt  of 
others,  mixed  with  his  dignity  of  manner :  on  the  other 
hand,  he  highly  extols  the  civility,  complaisance,  and 
politeness  of  Cimon.  But  to  take  no  farther  notice  of  Ion, 
who  perhaps  would  not  have  any  great  excellence  appear, 
without  a  mixture  of  something  satirical,  as  it  was  in  the 
ancient  tragedy ;  Zeno  desired  those  that  called  the  gravity 
of  Pericles  pride  and  arrogance,  to  be  proud  the  same  way  ; 
telling  them,  the  very  acting  of  an  excellent  part  might 
insensibly  produce  a  love  and  real  imitation  of  it 

These  were  not  the  only  advantages  which  Pericles 
gained  by  conversing  with  Anaxagoras.  From  him  he 
learned  to  overcome  those  terrors  which  the  various  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavens  raise  in  those  who  know  not  their 
causes,  and  who  entertain  a  tormenting  fear  of  the  gods 
by  reason  of  that  ignorance.  Nor  is  there  any  cure  for  it 
but  the  study  of  nature,  which,  instead  of  the  frightful  ex- 
travagances of  superstition,  implants  in  us  a  sober  pity, 
supported  by  a  rational  hope. 

We  are  told,  there  was  brought  to  Pericles,  from  one  of 
his  farms,  a  ram's  head  with  only  one  horn  ;  and  Lampo 
the  soothsayer  observing  that  the  horn  grew  strong  and 
firm  out  of  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  declared,  that  the 
two  parties  in  the  state,  namely,  those  of  Thucydides  and 
Pericles,  would  unite,  and  invest  the  whole  power  in  him 
with  whom  the  prodigy  was  found  :  but  Anaxagoras  hav- 
ing dissected  the  head,  showed  that  the  brain  did  not  fill 
the  whole  cavity,  but  had  contracted  itself  into  an  oval 
form,  and  pointed  directly  to  that  part  of  the  skull  whence 
the  horn  took  its  rise.  This  procured  Anaxagoras  great 
honor  with  the  spectators  ;  and  Lampo  was  no  less  honored 
for  his  prediction,  when,  soon  after,  upon  the  fall  of  Thu- 
cydides, the  administration  was  put  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  Pericles.  ^^^^^^ by LnOOgie 
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But,  in  my  opinion,  the  philosopher  and  the  diviner 
may  well  enough  be  reconciled,  and  both  be  right ;  the 
one  discovering  the  cause  and  the  other  the  end.  It  was 
the  business  of  the  former  to  account  for  the  appearance, 
and  to  consider  how  it  came  about ;  and  of  the  latter,  to 
show  why  it  was  so  formed,  and  what  it  portended. 
Those  who  say,  that  when  the  cause  is  found  out  the 
prodigy  ceases,  do  not  consider,  that  if  they  reject  such 
signs  as  are  preternatural,  they  must  also  deny  that  artifi- 
cial signs  are  of  any  use;  the  clattering  of  brass  quoits, 
the  light  of  beacons,  and  the  shadow  of  a  sun-dial,  have 
all  of  them  their  proper  natural  causes,  and  yet  each  has 
another  signification.  But  perhaps  this  question  might  be 
more  properly  discussed  in  another  place. 

Pericles,  in  his  youth,  stood  in  great  fear  of  the  people. 
For  in  his  countenance  he  was  like  Pisistratus  the  tyrant  ; 
and  he  perceived  the  old  men  were  much  struck  by  a  far- 
ther resemblance  in  the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  the  volu- 
bility of  his  tongue,  and  the  roundness  of  his  periods.  As 
he  was,  moreover,  of  a  noble  family  and  opulent  fortune, 
and  his  friends  were  the  most  considerable  men  in  the 
state,  he  dreaded  the  ban  of  ostracism,  and  therefore  inter- 
meddled not  with  state  affairs,  but  behaved  with  great 
courage  and  intrepidity  in  the  field  However,  when 
Aristides  was  dead,  Themistocles  banished,  and  Cimon 
much  employed  in  expeditions  at  a  distance  from  Greece, 
Pericles  engaged  in  the  administration.  He  chose  rather 
to  solicit  the  favor  of  the  multitude  and  the  poor,  than  of 
the  rich  and  the  few,  contrary  to  his  natural  disposition, 
which  was  far  from  inclining  him  to  court  popularity. 

It  seems  he  was  apprehensive  of  falling  under  the  sus- 
picion of  aiming  at  the  supreme  power,  and  was  sensible, 
besides,  that  Cimon  was  attached  to  the  nobility,  and  ex- 
tremely beloved  by  persons  of  the  highest  eminence ;  and, 
therefore,  in  order  to  secure  himself,  and  to  find  resources 
against  the  power  of  Cimon,  he  studied  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  common  people.  At  the  same  time  he  en- 
tirely changed  his  manner  of  living.  He  appeared  not  in 
the  streets,  except  when  he  went  to  the  forum  or  the  sen- 
ate house.  He  declined  the  invitations  of  his  friends,  and 
all  social  entertainments  and  recreations  ;  insomuch,  that 
in  the  whole  time  of  his  administration,  which  was  a  con- 
siderable length,  he  never  went  to  sup  with  any  of  his 
friends,  but  once,  which  was  at  the  marriage  of  his  nephew 
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Euryptolemus,  and  he  staid  there  only  until  the  ceremony 
of  libation  was  ended.  He  considered  that  the  freedom  of 
entertainments  takes  away  all  distinction  of  office,  and 
that  dignity  is  but  little  consistent  with  familiarity.  Real 
and  solid  virtue,  indeed,  the  more  it  is  seen,  the  more  glo- 
rious it  appears  ;  and  there  is  noth.'ng  in  a  good  man's 
conduct,  as  a  magistrate,  so  great  in  the  eye  of  the  public, 
as  is  the  general  course  of  his  behavior  in  private  to  his 
most  intimate  friends.  Pericles,  however,  took  care  not 
to  make  his  person  cheap  among  the  people,  and  appeared 
among  them  only  at  proper  intervals  :  Nor  did  he  speak 
on  all  points  that  were  debated  before  them,  but  reserved 
himself,  like  the  Saliminian  galley,  (as  Critolaus  says)  for 
greater  occasions ;  despatching  business  of  less  conse- 
quence by  other  orators  with  whom  he  had  an  intimacy. 
One  of  these,  we  are  told,  was  Ephialtes,  who  according 
to  Plato,  overthrew  the  power  of  the  council  of  Areopagus, 
by  giving  the  citizens  a  large  and  intemperate  draught  of 
liberty.  On  which  account  the  comic  writers  speak  of  the 
people  of  Athens  as  of  a  horse  wild  and  unmanaged. 

-which  listens  to  the  reins  no  more, 


But  in  his  maddening  course  bears  headlong  down 
The  very  friends  that  feed  him. 

Pericles,  desirous  to  make  his  language  a  proper  vehicle 
for  his  sublime  sentiments,  and  to  speak  in  a  manner  that 
became  the  dignity  of  his  life,  availed  himself  greatly 
of  what  he  had  learned  of  Anaxagoras ;  adorning  his  elo- 
quence with  the  rich  colors  of  philosophy.  For,  adding, 
(as  the  divine  Plato  expresses  it)  the  loftiness  of  imagina- 
tion, and  all-commanding  energy  with  which  philosophy 
supplied  him,  to  his  native  powers  of  genius,  and  making 
use  of  whatever  he  found  to  his  purpose,  in  the  study  of 
nature,  to  dignify  the  art  of  speaking,  he  far  excelled  all 
other  orators.  Hence  he  is  said  to  have  gained  the  sur- 
name of  Olympius  ;  though  some  will  have  it  to  have  been 
from  the  edifices  with  which  he  adorned  the  city ;  and 
others  from  his  high  authority  both  in  peace  and  war. 
There  appears  indeed,  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  all 
these  things  might  contribute  to  that  glorious  distinction. 
Yet  the  strokes  of  satire,  both  serious  and  ludicrous,  in  the 
comedies  of  those  times,  indicate  that  this  title  was  given 
him  chiefly  on  account  of  his  eloquence.  For  tfiey  tell  us 
that  in  his  harangues  he  thundered  and  lightened,  and  that 
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his  tongue  was  armed  with  thunder.  Thucydides,  the 
son  of  Milesius,  is  said  to  have  given  a  pleasant  account 
of  the  force  of  his  eloquence.  Thucydides  was  a  great 
and  respectable  man,  who  for  a  long  time  opposed  the 
measures  of  Pericles  :  And  when  Archidamus,  one  of  the 
kings  of  Lacedaemon  asked  him,  "Which  was  the  best 
wrestler,  Pericles,  or  he?  "he  answered;  *'WhenI  throw 
him,  he  says  he  was  never  down,  and  he  persuades  the 
very  spectators  to  believe  so. " 

Yet  such  was  the  solicitude  of  Pericles  when  he  had  to 
speak  in  public,  that  he  always  first  addressed  a  prayer  to 
the  gods,  **  That  not  a  word  might  unawares  escape  him 
unsuitable  to  the  occasion."  He  left  nothing  in  writing 
but  some  public  decrees  ;  and  only  a  few  of  his  sayings 
are  recorded.  He  used  to  say  (for  instance)  that  "The 
isle  of  iEgina  should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  an  eye-sore 
to  the  Piraeus:  "and  that  ''He  saw  a  war  approaching 
from  Peloponnesus. "  And  when  Sophocles,  who  went  in 
joint  command  with  him  upon  an  expedition  at  sea,  hap- 
pened to  praise  the  beauty  of  a  certain  boy,  he  said,  **  A 
general,  my  friend,  should  not  only  have  pure  hands,  but 
pure  eyes. "  Stesimbrotus  produces  this  passage  from  the 
oration  which  Pericles  pronounced  in  memory  of  those 
Athenians  who  fell  in  the  Samian  war,  "They  are  become 
immortal  like  the  gods  :  For  the  gods  themselves  are  not 
visible  to  us ;  but  from  the  honors  they  receive,  and  the 
happiness  they  enjoy,  we  conclude  they  are  immortal ; 
and  such  should  those  brave  men  be  who  die  for  their 
country." 

Thucydides  represents  the  administration  of  Pericles  as 
favoring  aristocracy,  and  tells  us  that,  though  the  govern- 
ment was  called  democratical,  it  was  really  in  the  hands 
of  one  who  had  engrossed  the  whole  authority.  Many 
other  writers  likewise  inform  us,  that  by  him  the  people 
were  first  indulged  with  a  division  of  lands,  were  treated 
at  the  public  expense  with  theatrical  diversions,  and  were 
paid  for  the  most  common  services  to  the  state.  As  this 
new  indulgence  from  the  government  was  an  impolitic 
custom,  which  rendered  the  people  expensive  and  luxurious, 
and  destroyed  that  frugality  and  love  of  labor  which  sup- 
ported them  before,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  trace  the 
effect  to  its  cause,  by  a  retrospect  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  republic. 

At  first,  as  we  have  observed,  to  raise  himself  to  some 
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sort  of  equality  with  Cimon,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of 
glory,  Pericles  made  his  court  to  the  people.  And  as 
Cimon  was  his  superior  in  point  of  fortune,  which  he  em- 
ployed in  relieving  the  poor  Athenians,  in  providing 
victuals  every  day  for  the  necessitous,  and  clothing  the 
aged  ;  and  besides  this,  levelled  his  fences  with  the  ground, 
that  all  might  be  at  liberty  to  gather  his  fruit ;  Pericles  had 
recourse  to  the  expedient  of  dividing  the  public  treasure  ; 
which  scheme,  as  Aristotle  informs  us,  was  proposed  to 
him  by  Demonides  of  Jos.  Accordingly,  by  supplying 
the  people  with  money  for  the  public  diversions,  and  for 
their  attendance  in  courts  of  judicature,  and  by  other 
pensions  and  gratuities,  he  so  inveigled  them  as  to  avail 
himself  of  their  interest  against  the  council  of  the  Areopagus, 
of  which  he  had  no  right  to  be  a  member,  having  never 
had  the  fortune  to  be  chosen  archon,  ihesmotheieSy  king 
of  the  sacred  rites,  or  polemarch.  For  persons  were  of  old 
appointed  to  these  offices  by  lot ;  and  such  as  had  dis- 
charged them  well,  and  such  only,  were  admitted  as 
judges  in  the  Areopagus.  Pericles,  therefore,  by  his  popu- 
larity raised  a  party  against  that  council,  and,  by  means 
of  Ephialtes,  took  from  them  the  cognizance  of  many 
causes  that  had  been  under  their  jurisdiction.  He  like- 
wise caused  Cimon  to  be  banished  by  the  Ostracism,  as 
an  enemy  to  the  people,  and  a  friend  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, a  man  who  in  birth  and  fortune  had  no  superior, 
who  had  gained  very  glorious  victories  over  the  barbarians, 
and  filled  the  city  with  money  and  other  spoils,  as  we 
have  related  in  his  life.  Such  was  the  authority  of  Pericles 
with  the  common  people. 

The  term  of  Cimon's  banishment,  as  it  was  by  Ostracism, 
was  limited  by  law  to  ten  years.  Meantime,  the  Lacedae- 
monians with  a  great  army  entered  the  territory  of  Tana- 
gra,  and  the  Athenians  immediately  marching  out  against 
them,  Cimon  returned,  and  placed  himself  in  the  ranks  with 
those  of  his  tribe,  intending  by  his  deeds  to  wipe  off  the 
aspersion  of  favoring  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  venture  1 
his  life  with  his  countrymen  ;  but  by  a  combination  of  the| 
friends  of  Pericles  he  was  repulsed  as  an  exile.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  cause  that  Pericles  exerted  himself  in  a 
particular  manner  in  that  battle,  and  exposed  his  person  to 
the  greatest  dangers.  All  Cimon's  friends,  whom  Pericles 
had  accused  as  accomplices  in  his  pretended  crime,  fell 
honorably  that  day  together:    And  the  4|fei^i^&d^t\o 
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were  defeated  upon  their  own  borders,  and  expected  a  still 
sharper  conflict  in  the  summer,  grievously  re[>ented  of 
their  treatment  of  Cimon,  and  longed  for  his  return.  Peri- 
cles, sensible  of  the  people's  inclinations,  did  not  hesitate 
to  gratify  them,  but  himself  proposed  a  decree  for  recall- 
ing Cimon,  and  at  his  return,  a  peace  was  agreed  upon 
through  his  mediation.  For  the  Lacedaemonians  had  a 
particular  regard  for  him,  as  well  as  aversion  to  Pericles 
and  the  other  demagogues.  But  some  authors  write,  that 
Pericles  did  not  procure  an  order  for  Cimon's  return,  till 
they  had  entered  into  a  private  compact,  by  means  of 
Cimon's  sister  Elpinice,  that  Cimon  should  have  the 
command  abroad,  and  with  two  hundred  galleys  lay  waste 
the  king  of  Persia's  dominions,  and  Pericles  have  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs  at  home.  A  story  goes,  that  Elpinico  before 
this,  had  softened  the  resentment  of  Pericles  against  Cimon, 
and  procured  her  brother  a  milder  sentence  than  that  of 
death.  Pericles  was  one  of  those  appointed  by  the  people 
to  manage  the  impeachment ;  and  when  Elpinice  addressed 
him  as  a  suppliant,  he  smiled  and  said,  **You  are  old, 
Elpinice  ;  much  too  old  to  solicit  in  so  weighty  an  affair.  " 
However,  he  rose  up  but  once  to  speak,  barely  to  acquit 
himself  of  his  trust,  and  did  not  bear  so  hard  upon  Cirnon 
as  the  rest  of  his  accusers.  *  Who  then  can  give  credit  to 
Idomeneus,  when  he  says  that  Pericles  caused  the  orator 
Ephialtes,  his  friend  and  assistant  in  the  administration,  to 
be  assassinated  through  jealousy  and  envy  of  his  great 
character  ?  I  know  not  where  he  met  with  this  calumny, 
which  he  vents  with  great  bitterness  against  a  man,  not 
indeed,  in  all  respects  irreproachable,  but  who  certainly 
had  such  a  greatness  of  mind,  and  high  sense  of  honor,  as 
was  incompatible  with  an  action  so  savage  and  inhuman. 
The  truth  of  the  matter,  according  to  Aristotle,  is,  that 
Ephialtes  being  grown  formidable  to  the  nobles,  on  ac- 
count of  his  inflexible  severity  in  prosecuting  all  that  in- 
vaded the  rights  of  the  people,  his  enemies  caused  him  to 
be  taken  off  in  a  private  and  treacherous  manner,  by  Aris- 
todicus  of  Tanagra. 

About  the  same  time  died  Cimon,  in  the  expedition  to 
Cyprus.  And  the  nobility  perceiving  that  Pericles  was  now 
arrived  at  a  height  of  authority  which  set  him  far  above  the 
other  citizens,  were  desirous  of  having  some  person   to 

*  YetCimon  was  fined  fifty  talents,  or  $48|4!lS,  and  aarrowly  escaped  a  capital  sentence, 
having  only  a  majority  of  three  votes  to  prevent  it.  1      ^ ^^  1  ^ 
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oppose  him,  who  might  be  capable  of  giving  a  check  to 
his  p)ower,  and  of  preventing  his  making  himself  absolute. 
For  this  purpose  they  set  up  Thucydides,  of  the  ward  of 
Alopece,  a  man  of  great  prudence,  and  brother-in-law  to 
Cimon.  He  had  not,  indeed,  Cimon's  talents  for  war,  but 
was  superior  to  him  in  forensic  and  political  abilities ;  and, 
by  residing  constantly  in  Athens,  and  opposing  Pericles  in 
the  general  assembly,  he  soon  brought  the  government 
to  an  equilibrium.  For  he  did  not  suffer  persons  of  superior 
rank  to  be  dispersed  and  confounded  with  the  rest  of  the 
people,  because  in  that  case  their  dignity  was  obscured 
and  lost;  but  collected  them  into  a  separate  body,  by 
which  means  their  authority  was  enhanced,  and  sufficient 
weight  thrown  into  their  scale.  There  was,  indeed,  from 
the  beginning,  a  kind  of  doubtful  separation,  which,  like 
the  flaws  in  a  piece  of  iron,  indicated  that  the  ari^ocratical 
party  and  that  of  the  commonalty  were  not  perfectly  one, 
though  they  were  not  actually  divided  :  but  the  ambition 
of  Pericles  and  Thucydides,  and  the  contest  between  them, 
had  so  extraordinary  an  effect  upon  the  city,  that  it  was 
quite  broken  in  two,  and  one  part  was  called  the  people, 
and  the  other  the  nobility.  For  this  reason,  Pericles,  more 
than  ever,  gave  the  people  the  reins,  and  endeavored  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  them,  contriving  always  to  have 
some  show,  or  play,  or  feast,  or  procession  in  the  city, 
and  to  amuse  it  with  the  politest  pleasures. 

As  another  means  of  employing  their  attention,  he  sent 
out  sixty  galleys  every  year,  manned  for  eight  months, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  the  citizens,  who  were 
both  paid  foir  their  service,  and  improved  themselves  as 
mariners.  He  likewise  sent  a  colony  of  a  thousand  men 
to  the  Chersonesus,  five  hundred  to  Naxos,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  Andros,  a  thousand  into  the  country  of  the 
Bisaltae  in  Thrace,  and  others  into  Italy,  who  settled  in 
Sybaris,  and  changed  its  name  toThurii.  These  things  he 
did,  to  clear  the  city  of  a  useless  multitude,  who  were  very 
troublesome  when  they  had  nothing  to  do  ;  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  most  necessitous ;  and  to  keep  the  allies  of 
Athens  in  awe,  by  placing  colonies  like  so  many  garrisons 
in  their  neighborhood. 

That  which  was  the  chief  delight  of  the  Athenians  and 
the  wonder  of  strangers,  and  which  alone  serves  for  a 
proof  that  the  boasted  power  and  opulence  of  ancient 
Greece  is  not  an  idle  tale,  was  the  magnificence  of  the 
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temples  and  public  edifices.  Yet  no  part  of  the  conduct  of 
Pericles  moved  the  spleen  of  his  enemies  more  than  this. 
In  their  accusations  of  him  to  the  people,  they  insisted, 
* '  That  he  had  brought  the  greatest  disgrace  upon  the  Athe- 
nians by  removing  the  public  treasures  of  Greece  from 
Delos  and  taking  them  into  his  own  custody.  That  he 
had  not  left  himself  even  the  specious  apology,  of  having 
caused  the  money  to  be  brought  to  Athens  for  its  greater 
security,  and  to  keep  it  from  being  seized  by  the  barba- 
rians ;  That  Greece  must  needs  consider  it  as  the  highest 
insult,  and  an  act  of  open  tyranny,  when  she  saw  the 
money  she  had  been  obliged  to  contribute  towards  the 
war,  lavished  by  the  Athenians  in  gilding  their  city,  and 
ornamenting  it  with  statues,  and  temples  that  cost  a  thou- 
sand talents,*  as  a  proud  and  vain  woman  decks  herself 
out  with" jewels."  Pericles  answered  this  charge  by  ob- 
serving. '*That  they  were  not  obliged  to  give  the  allies 
any  account  of  the  sums  they  had  received,  since  they  had 
kept  the  barbarians  at  a  distance,  and  effectually  defended 
the  allies,  who  had  not  furnished  either  horses,  ships,  or 
men,  but  only  contributed  money,  which  is  no  longer  the 
property  of  the  giver,  but  of  the  receiver,  if  he  performs 
the  conditions  on  which  it  is  received.  That  as  the  state 
was  provided  with  all  the  necessaries  of  war,  its  superflu- 
ous wealth  should  be  laid  out  on  such  works  as,  when 
executed,  would  be  eternal  monuments  of  its  glory,  and 
which,  during  their  execution,  would  diffuse  a  universal 
plenty;  for  as  so  many  kinds  of  labor,  and  such  a  variety 
of  instruments  and  materials  were  requisite  to  these  under- 
takings, every  art  would  be  exerted,  every  hand  employed, 
almost  the  whole  cit}'  would  be  in  pay,  and  be  at  the  same 
time  both  adorned  and  supported  by  itself ''  Indeed,  such 
as  were  of  a  proper  age  and  strength,  were  wanted  for  the 
wars,  and  well  rewarded  for  their  services ;  and  as  for 
the  mechanics  and  meaner  sort  of  people,  they  went  not 
without  their  share  of  the  public  money,  nor  yet  had  they 
it  to  support  them  in  idleness.  By  the  constructing  of 
great  edifices,  which  required  many  arts,  and  a  long  time 
to  finish  them,  they  had  equal  pretensions  to  be  considered 
out  of  the  treasury  (though  they  stirred  not  out  of  the  city) 
with  the  mariners  and  soldiers,  guards  and  garrisons.  For  ' 
the  different  materials,  such  as  stone,  brass,  ivory,  gold, 
ebony,  and  cypress,  furnished  employriient  to  carpenters, 

*  The  Parthenon,  or  temple  of  Miaerra,  is  eaid  to  have  coat  a  thousand  talents. 
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masons,  brasiers,  goldsmiths,  painters,  turners,  and  other 
artificers  ;  the  conveyance  of  them  by  sea  employed  mer- 
chants and  sailors,  and  by  land  wheelwrights,  wagoners, 
carriers,  rope-makers,  leather  cutters,  paviors,  and  iron- 
founders  ;  and  every  art  had  a  number  of  the  lower  people 
ranged  in  proper  subordination  to  execute  it  like  soldiers 
under  the  command  of  a  general.  Thus  by  the  exer- 
cise of  these  different  trades,  plenty  was  diffused  among 
persons  of  every  rank  and  condition.  Thus  works  were 
raised  of  an  astonishing  magnitude,  and  inimitable  beauty 
and  perfection,  every  architect  striving  to  surpass  the 
magnificence  of  the  design  with  the  elegance  of  the  execu- 
tion ;  yet  still  the  most  wonderful  circumstance  was  the 
expedition  with  which  they  were  completed.  Many  edi- 
fices, each  of  which  seems  to  have  required  the  labor  of 
several  successive  ages,  were  finished  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  one  prosperous  man. 

It  is  said,  that  when  Agatharcus  the  painter  valued  him- 
self upon  the  celerity  and  ease  with  which  he  dispatched 
his  pieces;  Zeuxis  replied,  *'  If  I  boast,  it  shall  be  of  the 
slowness  with  which  I  finish  mine. "  For  ease  and  speed 
in  the  execution  seldom  give  a  work  any  lasting  impor- 
tance or  exquisite  beauty;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
time  which  is  expended  in  labor,  is  recovered  and  repaid 
in  the  duration  of  the  performance.  Hence  we  have  the 
more  reason  to  wonder,  that  the  structures  raised  by  Peri- 
cles should  be  built  in  so  short  a  time,  and  yet  built  for 
ages :  for  as  each  of  them,  as  soon  as  finished  had  the 
venerable  air  of  antiquity;  so,  now  they  are  old,  they  have 
the  freshness  of  a  modern  building.  A  bloom  is  diffused 
over  them,  which  preserves  their  aspect  untarnished  by 
time,  as  if  they  were  animated  with  a  spirit  of  perpetual 
youth  and  unfading  elegance.  . 

Phidias  was  appointed  by  Pericles  superintendent  of  all 
the  public  edifices,  though  the  Athenians  had  then  other 
eminent  architects  and  excellent  workmen.  The  Parihe- 
non,  or  temple  of  Pallas,  whose  dimensions  had  been  a 
hundred  feet  square,  was  rebuilt  by  Callicrates  and  Ictinus. 
Coroebus  began  the  temple  of  Initiation  at  Eleusis,  but  only 
lived  to  finish  the  lower  rank  of  columns  with  their  archi- 
traves. Metagenes,  of  the  ward  of  Xypete,  added  the  rest 
of  the  entablature,  and  the  upper  row  of  columns ;  and 
Xenocles  of  Cholaigus  built  the  dome  on  the  top.  The 
long  wall,  the  building  of  which  Socrates  says  he  heard 
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Pericles  propose  to  the  people,  was  undertaken  by  Calli- 
crates.  Cratinus  ridicules  this  work  as  proceeding  very 
slowly. 

Stones  upon  stones  the  orator  has  pil'd 

With  swelling  words,  but  Words  will  build  no  wails. 

The  Odeum,  or  music  theatre,  which  was  likewise  built 
by  the  direction  of  Pericles,  had  within  it  many  rows  of 
seats  and  of  pillars ;  the  roof  was  of  a  conic  figure,  after 
the  model  (we  are  told)  of  the  king  of  Persia's  pavilion. 
Cratinus,  therefore,  rallies  him  again  in  his  play  called 
Thrattce: 

As  Jove,  an  onion  on  his  head  he  wears ; 

As  Pericles,  a  whole  orchestra  bears  ; 

Afraid  of  broils  and  banishment  no  more, 

He  tunes  the  shell  he  trembled  at  before  ! 

Pericles  at  this  time  exerted  all  his  interest  to  have  a 
decree  made,  appointing  a  prize  for  the  best  performer  in 
music  during  the  Panaihenaa ;  and,  as  he  was  himself 
appointed  judge  and  distributor  of  the  prizes,  he  gave  the 
contending  artists  directions  in  what  manner  to  proceed, 
whether  their  performance  was  vocal,  or  on  the  flute  or 
lyre.  From  that  time  the  prizes  in  music  were  always 
contended  for  in  the  odeum. 

The  vestibule  of  the  citadel  was  furnished  in  five  years 
by  Mnesicles  the  architect  A  wonderful  event  that  hap- 
pened while  the  work  was  in  hand,  showed  that  the  god- 
dess was  not  averse  to  the  work,  but  rather  took  it  into 
her  protection,  and  encouraged  them  to  complete  it  One 
of  the  best  and  most  active  of  the  workman,  missing  his 
step,  fell  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  was  bruised  in 
such  a  manner,  that  his  life  was  despaired  of  by  the  phy- 
sicians. Pericles  was  greatly  concerned  at  this  accident ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  affliction,  the  goddess  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream  and  informed  him  of  a  remedy,  which  he 
applied,  and  thereby  soon  recovered  the  patient  In  memory 
of  this  cure,  he  placed  in  the  citadel,  near  the  altar  (which 
is  said  to  have  been  there  before)  a  brazen  statue  of  the 
Minerva  of  health.  The  golden  statue  of  the  same  god- 
dess,* was  the  workmanship  of  Phidias,  and  his  name  is 

*  This  statue  was  of  ff^A  and  ivory.  Pausanias  has  given  us  a  description  of  it.  The 
goddess  was  tepresented  standing,  clothed  in  a  tunic  that  reached  down  to  the  foot.  On 
her  »gi$^  or  breast-plate,  was  Medusa's  head  in  ivory,  and  victory.  She  held  a  spear  in 
her  hand ;  and  at  her  feet  lay  a  buckler,  and  a  dragon,  suf>posed  to  be  Erichthonius. 
The  sphynx  was  represented  on  the  middle  of  her  helmet,  with  a  griffin  on  each  side. 
This  statue  was  thirty-nine  feet  high  ;  the  victory  on  the  breast-plate  was  about  four 
cubits  s  and  foity  talents  of  gold  were  employed  upon  it. 
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inscribed  upon  the  pedestal  (as  we  have  already  observed). 
Througfh  the  friendship  of  Pericles  he  ii«id  the  direction  of 
everything,  and  all  the  artists  received  his  orders.  For 
this  the  one  was  envied,  and  the  other  slandered ;  and  it 
was  intimated  that  Phidias  received  into  his  house  ladies 
for  Pericles,  who  came  thither  under  pretence  of  seeing  his 
works.  The  comic  poets,  getting  hold  of  this  story,  rep- 
resented him  as  a  perfect  libertine.  They  accused  him  of 
an  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  Menippus,  his  friend  and  lieu- 
tenant in  the  army:  and  because  Pyrilampes,  another  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  his,  had  a  collection  of  curious  birds, 
and  particularly  of  peacocks,  it  was  supposed  that  he  kept 
them  only  for  presents  for  those  women  who  granted 
favors  to  Pericles.  But  what  wonder  is  it,  if  men  of  a  satir- 
ical turn  daily  sacrifice  the  characters  of  the  great  to  that 
malevolent  Demon,  the  envy  of  the  multitude :  when  Ste- 
simbrotus  of  Thasos  has  dared  to  lodge  against  Pericles 
that  horrid  and  groundless  accusation  of  corrupting  his 
son's  wife  ?  so  difficult  it  is  to  come  at  truth  in  the  walk  of 
history;  since  if  the  writers  live  after  the  events  they  relate, 
they  can  be  but  imperfectly  informed  of  facts,  and  if  they 
describe  the  persons  and  transactions  of  their  own  times, 
they  are  tempted  by  envy  and  hatred,  or  by  interest  and 
friendship,  to  vitiate  and  pervert  the  truth. 

The  orators  of  Thucydides's  party  raised  a  clamor  against 
Pericles,  asserting,  that  he  wasted  the  public  treasure  and 
brought  the  revenue  to  nothing.  Pericles  in  his  defence 
asked  the  people  in  full  assembly,  "  Whether  they  thought 
he  had  expended  too  much  ?  "  upon  their  answering  in  the 
affirmative,  "Then  be  it,"  said  he,  ''charged  to  my  ac- 
count, not  yours,  only  let  the  new  edifices  be  inscribed 
with  my  name,  not  that  of  the  people  of  Athens." 
Whether  it  was  that  they  admired  the  greatness  of  his 
spirit,  or  were  ambitious  to  share  the  glory  of  such  mag- 
nificent works,  they  cried  out,  ' '  That  he  might  spend  as 
much  as  he  pleased  of  the  public  treasure,  without  spar- 
ing it  in  the  least " 

At  last  the  contest  came  on  between  him  and  Thucydi-  . 
des,  which  of  them  should  be  banished  by  the  ostracism  ; 
Pericles  gained  the  victory,  banished  his  adversary,  and 
entirely  defeated  his  party.  The  opposition  now  being  at 
an  end,  unanimity  taking  place  amongst  all  ranks  of  peo- 
ple, Pericles  became  sole  master  of  Athens,  and  its  de- 
pendencies.    The    revenue,    the    army   and    navy;   the 
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islands  and  the  sea ;  a  most  extensive  territory,  peopled 
by  barbarians  as  weii  as  Greeks,  fortified  with  the  obedi- 
ence of  subject,  nations,  the  friendship  of  kings,  and 
alliance  of  princes,  were  all  at  his  command. 

From  this  time  he  became  a  different  man  ;  he  was  no 
longer  so  obsequious  to  the  humor  of  the  populace,  which 
is  as  wild  and  as  changeable  as  the  winds.  The  multitude 
were  not  indulged  or  courted  ;  the  government  in  fact  was 
:  not  popular ;  its  loose  luxuriant  harmony  was  confined  to 
stricter  measures,  and  it-  assumed  an  aristocratical  or 
rather  monarchical  form.  He  kept  the  public  good  in  his 
eye,  and  pursued  the  straight  path  of  honor.  For  the 
most  part  gently  leading  Aem  by  argument  to  a  sense  of 
what  was  right,  and  sometimes  forcing  them  to  comply 
with  what  was  for  their  own  advantage  ;  in  this  respect 
imitating  a  good  physician,  who  in  the  various  symp- 
toms of  a  long  disease,  sometimes  administers  medicines 
tolerably  agreeable,  and,  at  other  times,  sharp  and  strong 
ones,  when  such  alone  are  capable  of  restoring  the 
patient  He  was  the  man  that  had  the  art  of  controlling 
those  many  disorderly  passions  which  necessarily  spring 
up  amongst  a  people  possessed  of  so  extensive  a  domin- 
ion. The  two  engines  he  worked  with  were  hope  and 
fear ;  with  these,  repressing  their  violence  when  they  were 
too  impetuous,  and  supporting  their  spirits  when  inclined 
to  languor,  he  made  it  appear  that  rhetoric  is  (as  Plato  de- 
fined it)  the  art  of  ruling  the  minds  of  men,  and  that  its 
principal  province  consists  in  moving  the  passions  and 
affections  of  the  soul,  which  like  so  many  strings  in  a 
musical  instrument,  require  the  touch  of  a  masterly  and 
delicate  hand.  Nor  were  the  powers  of  eloquence  alone 
sufficient,  but  (as  Thucydides  observes)  the  orator  was 
a  man  of  probity  and  unblemished  reputation.  Money 
could  not  bribe  him ;  he  was  so  much  above  the  desire  of 
it,  that  though  he  added  greatly  to  the  opulence  of  the 
,  state,  which  he  found  not  inconsiderable,  and  though  his 
'  power  exceeded  that  of  many  kings  and  tyrants,  some  of 
whom  have  bequeathed  to  their  posterity  the  sovereignty 
they  had  obtained,  yet  he  added  not  one  drachma  to  his 
paternal  estate. 

Thucydides,  indeed,  gives  this  candid  account  of  the 
power  and  authority  of  Pericles,  but  the  comic  writers 
abuse  him  in  a  most  malignant  manner,  giving  his 
friends  the  name  of  the  new  pisistratidce,  and  calling  upon 
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him  to  sweaf  that  he  would  never  attempt  to  make  him- 
self absolute,  since  his  authority  was  already  much  too 
great  and  overbearing  in  a  free  state.  Teleclides  says,  the 
Athenian^  had  given  up  to  him 

The  tributes  of  the  states,  the  states  themselves 
To  bind,  to  loose  ;  to  build  and  to  destroy  ; 
In  peace,  in  war,  to  govern  ;  nay,  to  rule 
Their  very  (ate,  like  some  superior  being. 

And  this  not  only  for  a  time,  or  during  the  prime  and  flower 
of  a  short  administration  :  but  for  forty  years  together  he 
held  the  prominence,  amidst  such  men  as  Ephialtes,  Leo- 
crates,  Myronides,  Cimon,  Tolmides,  and  Thucydides; 
and  continued  it  no  less  than  fifteen  years  after  the  fall 
and  banishment  of  the  latter.  The  power  of  the  magis- 
trates, which  to  them  was  but  annual,  all  centered  in  him, 
yet  still  he  kept  himself  untainted  by  avarice.  Not  that 
he  was  inattentive  to  his  finances ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
neither  negligent  of  his  paternal  estate,  nor  yet  willing  to 
have  much  trouble  with  it ;  as  he  had  not  much  time  to 
spare  he  brought  the  management  of  it  into  such  a  method 
as  was  very  easy,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  exact.  For 
he  used  to  turn  a  whole  year's  produce  into  money  alto- 
gether, and  with  this  he  bought  from  day  to  day  all  manner 
of  necessaries  at  the  market  This  way  of  living  was  not 
ag^eable  to  his  sons  when  grown  up,  and  the  allow- 
ance he  made  the  women  did  not  appear  to  them  a 
generous  one  ;  they  complained  of  a  pittance  daily  meas- 
ured out  with  scrupulous  economy,  which  admitted  of 
none  of  those  superfluities  so  common  in  great  houses 
and  wealthy  families,  and  could  not  bear  to  think  of  the 
expenses  being  so  nicely  adjusted  to  the  income. 

The  person  who  managed  these  concerns  with  so  much 
exactness  was  a  servant  of  his  named  Evangelius,  either 
remarkably  fitted  for  the  purpose  by  nature,  or  formed 
to  it  by  Pericles.  Anaxagoras»  indeed  considered  these 
lower  attentions  as  inconsistent  with  his  wisdom.  Fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  enthusiasm,  and  wrapt  up  in  sub- 
lime inquiries,  he  quitted  his  house,  and  left  his  lands  un- 
tilled  and  desolate.  But,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  an  essen- 
tial difference  between  a  speculative  and  a  practical  phil- 
osopher. The  former  advances  his  ideas  into  the  regions 
of  science  without  the  assistance  of  anything  corporeal  or 
external ;   the  latter  endeavors  to  apply  his  great  qualities 
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to  the  use  of  mankind,  and  riches  afford  him  not  only 
necessary  but  excellent  assistance.  Thus  it  was  with 
Pericles,  who  by  his  wealth  was  enabled  to  relieve  num- 
bers of  the  poor  citizens.  Nay,  for  want  of  such  pruden- 
tial regards,  this  very  Anaxagoras,  we  are  told,  lay  neg- 
lected and  unprovided  for,  insomuch  that  the  poor  old 
man  had  covered  up  his  head  and  was  going  to  starve 

I  himself.  But  an  account  of  it  being  brought  to  Pericles, 
he  was  extremely  moved  at  it,  ran  immediately  to  him, 
expostulated,  entreated ;  bewailing  not  so  much  the  fate 
of  his  friend  as  his  own,  if  his  administration  should  lose 
so  valuable  a  counsellor.  Anaxagoras,  uncovering  his 
face,  replied,  **Ah,  Pericles  I  those  that  have  need  of  a 
lamp,  take  care  to  supply  it  with  oil. " 

By  this  time  the  Lacedaemonians  began  to  express  some 
jealousy  of  the  Athenian  greatness,  and  Pericles  willing 
to  advance  it  still  higher,  and  to  make  the  people  more 
sensible  of  their  importance  and  more  inclinable  to  great 
attempts,  procured  an  order,  that  all  the  Greeks,  whereso- 
ever they  resided,  whether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  whether 
their  cities  were  small  or  great,  should  send  deputies  to 
Athens  to  consult  about  rebuilding  the  Grecian  temples 
which  the  barbarians  had  burned,  and  about  providing 
those  sacrifices  which  had  been  vowed  during  the  Persian 
war,  for  the  preservation  of  Greece  ;  and  likewise  to  enter 
into  such  measures  as  might  secure  navigation  and  main- 
tain the  peace. 

Accordingly  twenty  persons,  each  upwards  of  fifty  years 
of  age,  were  sent  with  this  proposal  to  the  different  states 
of  Greece.  Five  went  to  the  lonians  and  Dorians  in 
Asia,  and  the  islanders  as  far  as  Lesbos,  and  Rhodes  ;  five 
to  the  cities  about  the  Hellespont  and  in  Thrace,  as  far  as 
Byzantium  ;  five  to  the  inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  Phocis,  and 
Peloponnesus,  and  from  thence,  by  Locri  along  the  ad- 
joining continent,  to  Acamania  and  Ambracia.  The  rest 
were  despatched  through  Euboea  to  the  Greeks  that  dwelt 
'  upon  Mount  Oetra  and  near  the  Maliac  Bay,  to  the  Phith- 
iotae,  the  Achaeans  and  Thessalians,  inviting  them  to  join 
in  the  council  and  new  confederacy  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  of  Greece.  It  took  no  effect,  however,  nor 
did  the  cities  send  their  deputies  ;  the  reason  of  which  is 
said  to  be  the  opposition  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  for  the 
proposal  was  first  rejected  in  Peloponnesus.  But  I  was 
willing  to  give  account  of  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  greatness 
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of  the  orator's  spirit,  and  of  his  disposition  to  form  mag- 
nificent designs. 

His  chief  merit  in  war  was  the  safety  of  his  measures. 
He  never  willingly  engaged  in  any  uncertain  or  very 
dangerous  expedition,  nor  had  any  ambition  to  imitate 
those  generals  who  are  admired  as  great  men,  because 
their  rash  enterprises  have  been  attended  with  success  ; 
he  always  told  the  Athenians,  "  That  as  far  as  their  fate 
depended  upon  him,  they  should  be  immortal."  Perceiv- 
ing that  Tolmides,  the  son  of  Tolmaeus,  in  confidence  of 
his  former  success  and  military  reputation,  was  preparing 
to  invade  Boeotia  at  an  unseasonable  time,  and  that  over 
and  above  the  regular  troops,  he  had  persuaded  the  brav- 
est and  most  spirited  of  the  Athenian  youth,  to  the  num- 
ber of  a  thousand,  to  go  volunteer  in  that  expedition,  he 
addressed  him  in  public  and  tried  to  divert  him  from  it, 
making  use,  among  the  rest,  of  those  well  known  words, 
**  If  you  regard  not  the  opinion  of  Pericles,  yet  wait  at 
least  for  the  advice  of  time,  who  is  the  best  of  all  coun- 
sellors." This  saying,  for  the  present,  gained  no  great  ap- 
plause ;  but  when,  a  few  days  after,  news  was  brought, 
that  Tolmides  was  defeated  and  killed  at  Coronea,*  to- 
gether with  many  of  the  bravest  citizens,  it  procured  Peri- 
cles great  respect  and  love  from  the  people,  who  con- 
sidered it  as  a  proof,  not  only  of  his  sagacity,  but  of  his 
affection  for  his  countrymen. 

Of  his  military  expeditions,  that  to  the  Chersonesus  pro- 
cured him  most  honor,  because  it  proved  very  salutary  to 
the  Greeks  who  dwelt  there.  For  he  not  only  strength- 
ened their  cities  with  the  addition  of  a  thousand  able-bod- 
ied Athenians,  but  raised  fortifications  across  the  Isthmus 
from  sea  to  sea  ;  thus  guarding  against  the  incursions  of 
the  Thracians  who  were  spread  about  the  Chersonesus, 
and  putting  an  end  to  those  long  and  grievous  wars  un- 
der which  that  district  had  smarted,  by  reason  of  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  barbarians,  as  well  as  to  the  robberies  with 
which  it  had  been  infested  by  persons  who  lived  upon  the 
borders,  or  were  inhabitants  of  the  country.  But  the  ex- 
pedition most  celebrated  among  strangers,  was  that  by 
sea  around  Peloponnesus.  He  set  sail  from  Pegae  in  the 
territories  of  Megara  with  a  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  not 

•  This  defeat  happened  in  the  secood  year  of  the  eishty-third  olympiad,  four  hundred 
and  forty-five  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  more  than  twenty  yean  before  the  death 
oc  Pertdea. 
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only  ravaged  the  maritime  cities,  as  Tolmides  had  done 
before  him,  but  landed  his  forces  and  penetrated  a  good 
way  up  the  country.  The  terror  of  his  arms  drove  the 
inhabitants  into  their  walled  towns,  all  but  the  Sicyonians, 
who  made  head  against  him  at  Memea,  and  were  de- 
feated in  a  pitched  battle  ;  in  memory  of  which  victory  he 
erected  a  trophy.  From  Achaia,  a  confederate  state,  he 
took  a  number  of  men  into  his  galleys,  and  sailed  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  continent ;  then  passing  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous,  he  made  a  descent  in  Acarnania,  shut  up 
the  Oeneadae  within  their  walls,  and  having  laid  waste  the 
country,  returned  home.  In  the  whole  course  of  this  af- 
fair, he  appeared  terrible  to  his  enemies,  and  to  his  coun- 
trymen an  active  and  prudent  commander ;  for  no  mis- 
carriage was  committed,  nor  did  even  any  unfortunate 
accident  happen  during  the  whole  time. 

Having  sailed  to  Pontus  with  a  large  and  well-equipped 
fleet,  he  procured  the  Grecian  cities  there  all  the  advan- 
tages they  desired,  and  treated  them  with  great  regard. 
To  the  barbarous  nations  that  surrounded  5iem,  and  to 
their  kings  and  princes,  he  made  the  power  of  Athens  very 
respectable,  by  showing  with  what  security  her  fleets 
could  sail,  and  that  she  was  in  effect  mistress  of  the  seas. 
He  left  the  people  of  Sinope  thirteen  ships  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lamachus,  and  a  body  of  men  to  act  against 
Timesileos  their  tyrant  And  when  the  tyrant  and  his  par- 
ty were  driven  out  he  caused  a  decree  to  be  made,  that  a 
colony  of  six  hundred  Athenian  volunteers  should  be 
placed  in  Sinope,  and  put  in  possession  of  those  houses 
and  lands  which  had  belonged  to  the  tyrants. 

He  did  not,  however,  give  way  to  the  wild  desires  of 
the  citizens,  nor  would  he  indulge  them,  when,  elated 
with  their  strength  and  good  fortune  they  talked  of  recov- 
ering Egypt  *  and  of  attempting  the  coast  of  Persia.  Many 
were  likewise  at  this  time  possessed  with  the  unfortunate 
passion  for  Sicily,  which  the  orators  of  the  Alcibiadess 
party  afterwards  inflamed  still  more.  Nay,  some  even 
dreamed  of  Hetruria  and  Carthage,  and  not  without  some 
ground  of  hope,  as  they  imagined,  because  of  the  great 

*  For  the  Athenians  had  been  masters  of  Egypt,  as  we  find  in  the  second  book  of 
Thucydides.  They  ivere  driven  oat  of  it  by  Megabyzus,  Artaxerxes's  lieutenant,  in  th« 
first  year  of  the  ei^eth  olympiad,  and  it  was  only  in  the  last  year  of  the  eishty-fir»t 
olympiad  that  Pericles  made  that  soooesaful  expedition  about  Peloponnesus  :  therenre  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  Athenians,  now  in  the  height  of  prosperity,  ulked  of  rccoTering 
their  footing  in  a  country  which  they  had  so  lately  lost 
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extent  of  their  dominions,  and  the  successful  course  of 
their  affairs. 

But  Pericles  restrained  this  impetuosity  of  the  citizens, 
and  curbed  their  extravagant  desire  of  conquest ;  employ- 
ing the  greatest  part  of  their  forces  in  strengthening 
and  securing  their  present  acquisitions,  and  considering  it 
as  a  matter  of  consequence  to  keep  the  Lacedaemonians 
within  bounds  ;  whom  he  therefore  opposed,  as  on  other 
occasions,  so  particularly  in  the  sacred  war.  For  when 
the  Lacedaemonians,  by  dint  of  arms,  had  restored  the 
temple  to  the  citizens  of  Delphi,  which  had  been  seized  by 
the  Phocians,  Pericles,  immediately  after  the  departure  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  marched  thither  and  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  Phocians  again.  And  as  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  engraved  on  the  forehead  of  the  brazen  wolf 
the  privilege  which  the  people  of  Delphi  had  granted  them 
of  consulting  the  oracle  tirst,  Pericles  caused  the  same 
privilege  for  the  Athenians,  to  be  inscribed  on  the  wolfs 
right  3ide. 

The  event  showed  that  he  was  right  in  confining  the 
Athenian  forces  to  act  within  the  bounds  of  Greece.  For, 
in  the  tirst  place,  the  Euboeans  revolted,  and  he  led  an 
army  against  them.  Soon  after,  news  was  brought  that 
Megara  had  commenced  hostilities,  and  that  the  Lacedae- 
monian forces,  under  the  command  of  king  Plistonax, 
were  upon  the  borders  of  Attica.  The  enemy  offered  him 
battle ;  he  did  not  choose,  however,  to  risk  an  engage- 
ment with  so  numerous  and  resolute  an  army.  But  as 
Plistonax  was  very  young,  and  chiefly  directed  by  Clean- 
drides,  a  counsellor  whom  the  Ephort  had  appointed  him 
on  account  of  his  tender  age,  he  attempted  to  bribe  that 
counsellor,  and  succeeding  in  it  to  his  wish,  persuaded 
him  to  draw  off  the  Peloponnesians  from  Attica  The  sol- 
diers dispersing  and  retiring  to  their  respective  homes,  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  so  highly  incensed,  that  they  laid 
a  heavy  fine  upon  theking,  and  as  he  was  not  able  to  pay  it 
he  withdrew  from  Lacedaemon.  As  for  Cleandrides, 
who  fled  from  justice,  they  condemned  him  to  death.  He 
was  the  father  of  Gylippus,  who  defeated  the  Athenians 
in  Sicily,  and  who  seemed  to  have  derived  the  vice  of 
avarice  from  him  as  an  hereditary  distemper.  He  was  led 
by  it  into  bad  practices,  for  which  he  was  banished  with 
ignominy  from  Sparta,  as  we  have  related  in  the  life  of 
Lysander. 
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In  the  accounts  for  this  campaign,  Pericles  put  down 
ten  talents  laid  onifor  a  necessary  use,  and  the  people  al- 
lowed it,  without  examining  the  matter  closely,  or  prying 
into  the  secret  According  to  some  writers,  and  among 
the  rest  Theophrastus  the  philosopher,  Pericles  sent  ten 
talents  every  year  to  Sparta,  with  which  he  gained  all  the 
magistracy,  and  kept  them  from  acts  of  hostility  ;  not  that 
he  purchased  peace  with  the  money,  but  only  gained  time, 
that  he  might  have  leisure  to  make  preparations  to  carry 
on  the  war  afterwards  with  advantage. 

Immediately  after  the  retreat  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  ho 
turned  his  arms  against  the  revolters,  and  passing  over 
into  Euboea  with  fifty  ships  and  five  thousand  men,  he  re- 
duced the  cities.  He  expelled  the  HippohotcBy  persons  dis- 
tinguished by  their  opulence  and  authority  among  the 
Chalcidians  ;  and  having  exterminated  all  the  Hestiaeans, 
he  gave  their  city  to  a  colony  of  Athenians.  The  cause 
of  this  severity  was  their  having  taken  an  Athenian  ship, 
and  murdered  the  whole  crew. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  hav- 
iiig  agreed  upon  a  truce  for  thirty  years,  Pericles  caused 
a  decree  to  be  made  for  an  expedition  against  Samos.  The 
pretence  he  made  use  of  was,  that  the  Samians,  when 
commanded  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  the  Milesians, 
had  refused  it  But  as  he  seems  to  have  entered  upon 
this  war  merely  to  gratify  Aspasia,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
inquire  by  what  art  or  power  she  captivated  the  greatest 
statesman,  and  brought  even  philosophers  to  speak  of  her 
so  much  to  her  advantage. 

It  is  agreed  that  she  was  by  birth  a  Milesian,  and  the 
daughter  of  Axiochus,  She  is  reported  to  have  trod  in 
the  steps  of  Thargelia,  who  was  descended  fi-om  the  an- 
cient lonians,  and  to  have  reserved  her  intimacies  for  the 
great  This  Thargelia,  who  to  the  charms  of  her  person 
added  a  peculiar  politeness  and  poignant  wit,  had  many 
lovers  among  the  Greeks,  and  drew  over  to  the  king  of 
Persia's  interest  all  that  approached  her  ;  by  whose  means 
as  they  were  persons  of  eminence  and  authority,  she 
sowed  the  seeds  of  the  Median  faction  among  the  Grecian 
states. 

Some,  indeed,  say  that  Pericles  made  his  court  to  Aspa- 
sia only  on  account  of  her  wisdom  and  political  abilities. 
Nay,  even  Socrates  himself  sometimes  visited  her  along 
with  his  friends  ;  and  her  acquaintances  took  their  wives 
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With  them  to  hear  her  discourse,  though  the  business  that 
supported  her  was  neither  honorable  nor  decent,  for  she 
kept  a  number  of  courtezans  in  her  house.  iEschines  in- 
forms us  that  Lysicles,  who  was  a  grazier,  and  of  a  mean, 
ungenerous  disposition,  by  his  intercourse  with  Aspasia 
after  the  death  of  Pericles,  became  the  most  considerable 
man  in  Athens.  And  though  Plato's  Menexenus  in  the 
beginning  is  rather  humorous  than  serious,  yet  thus  much 
of  history  we  may  gather  from  it,  that  many  Athenians  re- 
sorted to  her  on  account  of  her  skill  in  the  art  of  speak- 
ing. 

I  should  not,  however,  think  that  the  attachment  of 
Pericleswasofso  very  delicate  a  kind  For,  though  his 
wife,  who  was  his  relation,  and  had  been  first  married  to 
Hipponicus,  by  whom  she  had  Callius  the  rich,  brought 
him  two  sons,  Xanthippus  and  Paralus,  yet  they  lived  so 
ill  together  that  they  parted  by  consent  She  was  married 
to  another,  and  he  took  Aspasia,  for  whom  he  had  the  ten- 
derest  regard  ;  insomuch  that  he  never  went  out  upon  busi- 
ness, or  returned,  without  saluting  her.  In  the  comedies 
she  is  called  the  New  Omphale,  Deianira,  and /uno,  Crati- 
nus  plainly  calls  her  a  prostitute, 

She  bore  this  yuno,  this  Aspasiay 

Skiird  in  the  shameless  trade,  and  every  art 
Of  wantonness. 

He  seems  also  to  have  had  a  natural  son  by  her ;  for  he 
is  introduced  by  Eupolis  inquiring  after  him  thus, 

Still  lives  the  offspring  of  my  dalliance  ? 

Pyronides  answers, 

He  lives,  and  might  have  borne  the  name  of  husband, 
Did  he  not  dream  that  every  bosom  fair, 
Is  not  a  chaste  one. 

Such  was  the  fame  of  Aspasia,  that  Cyrus,  who  con- 
tended with  Artaxerxes  for  the  Persian  crown,  gave  the 
name  of  Aspasia  to  his  favorite  concubine,  who  before  was 
called  Milto.  This  woman  was  born  in  Phocts,  and  was  | 
the  daughter  of  Hermotimus.  When  Cyrus  was  slain  in 
the  battle,  she  was  carried  to  the  king,  and  had  afterwards 
^freat  influence  over  him.  These  particulars  occurring  to 
my  memory  as  I  wrote  this  life,  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
needless  affectation  of  gravity,  if  not  an  offence  against 
politeness,  to  pass  them  over  in  silence. 
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I  now  return  to  the  Samian  war,  which  Pericles  is  much 
blamed  for  having  promoted,  in  favor  of  the  Milesians,  at 
the  instigation  of  Aspasia.  The  Milesians  and  Samians 
had  been  at  war  for  the  city  of  Priene,  and  the  Samians 
had  the  advantage,  when  the  Athenians  interposed,  and 
ordered  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  refer  the  decis- 
ion of  the  dispute  to  them :  but  the  Samians  refused  to 
comply  with  this  demand.  Pericles,  therefoVe,  sailed  with 
a  fleet  to  Samos,  and  abolished  the  oligarchical  form  of 
government.  He  then  took  fifty  of  the  principal  men,  and 
the  same  number  of  children,  as  hostages,  and  sent  them 
to  Lemnos.  Each  of  these  hostages,  we  are  told,  offered 
him  a  talent  for  his  ransom  ;  and  those  that  were  desirous 
to  prevent  the  settling  of  a  democracy  among  them  would 
have  given  him  much  more.  Pissuthnes  the  Persian,  who 
had  the  interest  of  the  Samians  at  heart,  likewise  sent  him 
ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  grant 
them  more  favorable  terms.  Pericles,  however,  would 
receive  none  of  their  presents,  but  treated  the  Samians  in 
the  manner  he  had  resolved  on  ;  and  having  established 
a  popular  government  in  the  island,  he  returned  to  Athens. 

But  they  soon  revolted  again,  having  recovered  their 
hostages  by  some  nrivate  measure  of  Pissuthnes,  and  made 
new  preparations  Cor  war.  Pericles  coming  with  a  fleet 
to  reduce  them  once  more,  found  them  not  in  a  posture 
of  negligence  or  despair,  but  determined  to  contend  with 
him  for  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  A  sharp  engagement 
ensued  near  the  isle  of  Tragia,  and  Pericles  gained  a  glo- 
rious victory,  having  with  forty-four  ships  defeated  seven- 
ty, twenty  of  which  had  soldiers  on  board. 

Pursuing  his  victory,  he  possessed  himself  of  the  har- 
bor of  Samos,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city.  They  still  re- 
tained courage  enough  to  sally  out  and  give  him  battle 
before  the  walls.  Sopn  after  a  greater  fleet  came  from 
Athens,  and  the  Samians  were  entirely  shut  up  :  where- 
upon, Pericles  took  sixty  galleys,  and  steered  for  the 
Mediterranean,  with  a  design,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
to  meet  the  Phoenician  fleet  that  was  coming  to  the  relief 
of  Samos,  and  to  engage  with  it  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  island, 

Stesimbrotus,  indeed,  says,  he  intended  to  sail  for  Cyprus, 
which  is  very  improbable.  But  whatever  his  design 
was,  he  seems  to  have  committed  an  error.  For,  as  soon 
as  he  was  gone,  Melissus,  the  son  of  Ithagenes,  a  man 
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distinguished  as  a  philosopher,  and  at  that  time  com- 
mander of  the  Samians,  despising  either  the  small  num- 
ber of  ships  that  was  left,  or  else  the  inexperience  of 
their  officers,  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  attack  the 
Athenians.  Accordingly,  a  battle  was  fought,  and  the 
Samians  obtained  the  victory ;  for  they  made  many  pris- 
oners, destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  enemyis  fleet, 
cleared  the  seas,  and  imported  whatever  warlike  stores 
and  provisions  they  wanted.  Aristotle  writes,  that  Peri- 
cles himself  had  been  beaten  by  the  same  Melissus,  in  a 
former  sea-fight 

The  Samians  returned  upon  the  Athenian  prisoners 
the  insult  they  had  received,  marked  their  foreheads  with 
the  figure  of  an  owl,  as  the  Athenians  had  branded  them 
with  a  Samcena,  which  is  a  kind  of  ship  built  low  in  the 
forepart,  and  wide  and  hollow  in  the  sides.  This  form  makes 
it  light  and  expeditious  in  sailing  ;  and  it  was  called  Sa- 
mcena,  from  its  being  invented  in  Samos  by  Polycrates  the 
tyrant  Aristophanes  is  supposed  to  have  hinted  at  these 
marks,  when  he  says 

The  Samians  are  a  lettered  race. 

As  soon  as  Pericles  was  informed  of  the  misfortune 
that  had  befallen  his  army,  he  immedi^ely  returned  with 
succors,  gave  Melissus  battle,  routed  the  enemy,  and 
blocked  up  the  town  by  building  a  wall  about  it ;  choos- 
ing- to  owe  the  conquest  of  it  rather  to  time  and  expense, 
than  to  purchase  it  with  the  blood  of  his  fellow- citizens. 
But  when  he  found  the  Athenians  murmured  at  the  time 
spent  in  the  blockade,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  restrain 
them  from  the  assault,  he  divided  the  army  into  eight 
parts,  and  ordered  them  to  draw  lots.  That  division 
which  drew  a  white  bean,  were  to  enjoy  themselves  in 
ease  and  pleasure  while  the  others  fought  Hence  it  is 
said,  that  those  who  spend  the  day^in  feasting  and  mer- 
riment, call  that  a  whiie  day  from  the  white  bean. 

Ephorus  adds,  that  Pericles  in  this  siege  made  use  of 
battering  engines,  the  invention  of  whft:h  he  much  ad- 
mired, it  being  then  a  new  one  ;  and  that  he  had  Artemon 
the  engineer  along  with  him,  who  on  account  of  his  lame- 
ness, was  carried  about  in  a  litter,  when  his  presence 
was  required  to  direct  the  machines,  and  thence  had  the 
surname  of  Periphoreius,  But  Heraclides  of  Pontas  con- 
futes   this    assertion    by  some  verses  of  Anacreon,   in 
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which  mention  is  made  of  Artemon  Periphoretus  several 
ages  before  the  Samian  war  and  these  transactions  of  Peri- 
cles. And  he  tells  us  this  Artemon  was  a  person  who 
gave  himself  up  to  luxury,  and  was  withal  of  a  timid  and 
effeminate  spirit;  that  he  spent  most  of  his  time  within 
doors,  and  had  a  shield  of  brass  held  over  his  head  by  a 
couple  of  slaves,  lest  something  should  fall  upon  him. 
Moreover,  that  if  he  happened  to  be  necessarily  obliged 
to  go  abroad,  he  was  carried  in  a  litter,  which  hung  so 
low  as  almost  to  touch  the  ground,  and  therefore  was 
called  Periphoretus, 

After  nine  months  the  Samians  surrendered.  Pericles 
razed  their  walls,  seized  their  ships,  and  laid  a  heavy  fine 
upon  them  ;  part  of  which  they  paid  down  directly,  the 
rest  they  promised  at  a  set  time,  and  gave  hostages  for 
the  payment  Daris  the  Samian  makes  a  melancholy 
tale  of  it,  accusing  Pericles  and  the  Athenians  of  great 
cruelty,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  by  Thucydidcs, 
Ephorus,  or  Aristotle.  What  he  relates  concerning  the 
Samian  officers  and  seamen  seems  quite  fictitious  ;  he  tells 
us,  that  Pericles  caused  them  to  be  brought  into  the  market- 
place at  Miletus,  and  to  be  bound  to  posts  there  for  ten  days 
together,  at  the  end  of  which  he  ordered  them,  by  that 
time  in  the  most  wretched  condition,  to  be  dispatched 
with  clubs,  and  refused  their  bodies  the  honor  of  burial. 
Duris,  indeed,  in  his  Histories,  often  goes  beyond  the 
limits  of  truth,  even  when  not  misled  by  any  interest  or 
passion  ;  and  therefore  is  more  likely  to  have  exaggerated 
the  sufferings  of  his  country,  to  make  the  Athenians  ap- 
pear in  an  odious  light 

Pericles,  at  his  return  to  Athens,  after  the  reduction  of 
Samos,  celebrated  in  a  splendid  manner  the  obsequies  of 
his  countrymen  who  fell  in  that  war,  and  pronounced  him- 
self the  funeral  oration  usual  on  such  occasions.*  This 
gained  him  great  applause ;  and,  when  he  came  down 
from  the  rostrum,  the  women  paid  their  respects  to  him, 
and  presented  him  with  crowns  and  chaplets,  like  a 
champion  just  returned  victorious  from  the  lists.  Only 
Elpinice  addressed  him  in  terms  quite  different:  *'Are 
these  actions,  then,  Pericles,  worthy  of  crowns  and 
garlands,  which  have  deprived  us  of  many  brave  citizens  ; 
not  in  a  war  with  the  Phoenicians  and  Medes,  such  as  my 
brother  Cimon  waged,  but  in  destroying  a  city  united  to 

*  Socnttes  and  others  s«d  that  Aspasia  composed  this  celebrated  oration. 
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us  both  in  blood  and  friendship?"  Pericles  only  smiled, 
and  answered  softly  with  this  line  of  Archilochus, 
Why  lavish  ointments  on  a  head  that's  gray  ? 

Ion  informs  us,  that  he  was  highly  elated  with  this 
conquest,  and  scrupled  not  to  say,  *  *  That  Agamemnon 
spent  ten  years  in  reducing  one  of  the  cities  of  the  bar- 
barians, whereas  he  had  taken  the  richest  and  most  power- 
ful city  among  the  lonians  in  nine  months."  And  indeed 
he  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  achievement ;  for  the 
war  was  really  a  dangerous  one,  and  the  event  uncertain  ; 
since,  according  to  Thucydides,  such  was  the  power  of 
the  Samians,  that  the  Athenians  were  in  imminent  danger 
of  losing  the  dominion  of  the  sea 

Some  time  after  this,  when  the  Peloponnesian  war  was 
ready  to  break  out,  Pericles  persuaded  the  people  to  send 
succors  to  the  inhabitants  of  Corcyra,  who  were  at  war 
with  the  Corinthians;  which  would  be  a  means  to  fix 
in  their  interest  an  island  whose  naval  forces  were  consid- 
erable, and  might  be  of  great  service  in  case  of  a  rupture 
with  the  Peloponnesians,  which  they  had  all  the  reason 
in  the  world  to  expect  would  be  soon.  The  succors 
were  decreed  accordingly,  and  Pericles  sent  Lacedaemonius 
to  the  son  of  Cimon  with  ten  ships  only,  as  if  he  designed 
nothing  more  than  to  disgrace  him.  A  mutual  regard 
and  friendship  subsisted  between  Cimon's  family  and  the 
Spartans  ;  and  he  now  furnished  his  son  with  but  a  few 
ships,  and  gave  him  the  charge  of  this  affair  against  his 
inclination,  in  order  that,  if  nothing  great  or  striking  were 
effected,  Lacedaemonius  might  be  still  the  more  sus- 
pected of  favoring  the  Spartans.  Nay,  by  all  imagina- 
ble methods  he  endeavored  to  hinder  the  advancement 
of  that  family,  representing  the  sons  of  Cimon,  as  by 
their  very  names  not  genuine  Athenians,  but  strangers 
and  aliens^  one  of  them  being  called  Lacedaemonius, 
another,  Thessalus,  and  a  third  Eleus.  They  seem  to  have 
been  all  the  sons  of  an  Arcadian  woman.  Pericles,  how- 
ever, finding  himself  greatly  blamed  about  these  ten  galleys, 
an  aid  by  no  means  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
those  that  requested  it,  but  likely  enough  to  afford  his 
enemies  a  pretence  to  accuse  him,  sent  another  squadron 
to  Corcyra  which  did  not  arrive  till  the  action  was  over. 

The  Corinthians,  offended  at  this  treatment^  complained 
of  it  at  Lacedaeraon;  and  the  Megarensians  at  the  same 
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time  alleged,  that  the  Athenians  w6uld  not  suffer  them 
to  come  to  any  mart  or  port  of  theirs,  but  drove  them 
out,  thereby  infringing  the  common  privileges,  and  breaking 
the  oath  they  had  taken  before  the  general  assembly  of 
Greece.  The  people  of  iEgina,  too,  privately  acquainted 
the  Lacedaemonians  with  many  encroachments  and  in- 
juries done  them  by  the  Athenians,  whom  they  durst  not 
accuse  openly.  And  at  this  very  juncture,  Potidaea,  a 
Corinthian  colony,  but  subject  to  the  Athenians,  being 
besieged  in  consequence  of  its  revolt,  hastened  on  the  war. 

However,  as  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Athens,  and 
as  Archidamus,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  endeavored 
to  give  a  healing  turn  to  most  of  the  articles  in  question, 
and  to  pacify  the  allies,  probably  no  other  point  would  have 
involved  the  Athenians  in  war,  if  they  could  have  been 
persuaded  to  rescind  the  decree  against  the  Megarensians, 
and  to  be  reconciled  to  them.  Pericles,  therefore,  in  ex- 
erting all  his  interest  to  oppose  this  measure,  in  retaining 
his  enmity  to  the  Megarensians,  and  working  up  the  peo- 
ple to  the  same  rancor,  was  the  sole  author  of  the  war 

It  is  said,  that  when  the  ambassadors  from  Lacedaemon 
came  upon  this  occasion  to  Athens,  Pericles  pretended 
there  was  a  law  which  forbade  the  taking  down  any 
tablet-  on  which  a  decree  of  the  people  was  written. 
* '  Then, "  said  Polyarces,  one  of  the  ambassadors,  * '  do  not 
take  it  down,  but  turn  the  other  side  outward  ;  there  is  no 
law  against  that  "  Notwithstanding  the  pleasantry  of  this 
answer,  Pericles  relented  not  in  the  least  He  seems  indeed 
to  have  had  some  private  pique  against  the  Megarensians, 
though  the  pretext  he  availed  himself  of  in  public  was,  that 
they  had  applied  to  profane  uses  certain  parcels  of  sacred 
ground  ;  and  thereupon  he  procured  a  decree  for  a  herald 
to  be  sent  to  Megara  and  Lacedaemon  to  lay  this  charge 
against  the  Megarensians.  This  decree  was  drawn  up 
in  a  candid  and  conciliating  manner.  But  Anthemocritus, 
the  herald  sent  with  that  commission,  losing  his  life  by 
the  way,  through  some  treachery*  (as  was  supposed),  of 
the Magarensians,  Charinus  procured  a  decree,  ttiatan  im- 
placable and  an  eternal  enmity  should  subsist  between  the 
Athenians  and  them  ;  that  if  any  Megarensian  should  set 
foot  on  Attic  ground,  he  should  be  put  to  death  ;  that  to  the 
oath  which  their  generals  used  to  take,  this  particular  should 
be  added,  that  they  would  twice  a-year  make  an  inroad 

*  The  Emperor  Adriani  many  years  after,  refused  them  favurs  because  "  ''<    -^iirder. 
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into  the  territories  of  Megara;  and  that  Anthemocritus 
should  be  buried  at  the  Thrasian  gate,  now  called  Dipylus. 
The  Megarensians,  however,  deny  their  being  con- 
cerned in  the  murder  of  Anthemocritus,  and  lay  tiie  war 
entirely  at  the  door  of  Aspasia  and  Pericles ;  alleging  in 
proof  those  well-known  verses  from  the  Acharnesis  of 
Aristophanes  : 

The  god  of  wine  had  with  his  Thyrsus  smote 

Some  youths,  who  in  their  madness  stole  from  Megara 

The  prostitute  Simatkia  :  in  revenge 

Two  females,  liberal  of  their  smiles,  were  stolen 

From  our  Aspasid's  train. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  easy  to  discover  what  was  the  real 
origin  of  tlie  war  :  but  at  the  same  time  all  agree,  it  was 
the  fault  of  Pericles  that  the  decree  against  Megara  was 
not  annulled.  Some  say,  his  firmness  in  that  case  was  the 
effect  of  his  prudence  and  magnanimity,  as  he  considered 
that  demand  only  as  a  trial,  and  thought  the  least  con- 
cession would  be  understood  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
weakness :  but  others  will  have  it,  that  his  treating  the 
Lacedaemonians  with  so  little  ceremony,  was  owing  to 
his  obstinacy,  and  an  ambition  to  display  his  power. 

But  the  worst  cause  of  all  assigned  for  the  war,  and 
which,  notwithstanding,  is  confirmed  by  most  historians, 
is  as  follows  :  Phidias  the  statuary  had  undertaken  (as  we 
have  said)  the  statue  of  Minerva.  The  friendship  and  in- 
fluence he  had  with  Pericles  exposed  him  to  envy,  and  pro- 
cured him  many  enemies,  who,  willing  to  make  an  experi- 
ment upon  him,  what  judgment  the  people  mie;ht  pass  on 
Pericles  himself,  persuaded  Menon,  one  of  Phidias's  work- 
men, to  place  himself  as  a  suppliant  in  the  forum,  and  to 
entreat  the  protection  of  the  republic  while  he  lodged  an 
information  against  Phidias.  The  people  granting  his 
request,  and  the  affair  coming  to  a  public  trial,  the  allega- 
tion of  theft,  which  Menon  brought  against  him,  was 
shown  to  be  groundless.  For  Phidias,  by  the  advice  of 
Pericles,  had  managed  the  matter  from  the  first  with  so 
much  art,  that  the  gold  with  which  the  statue  was  over- 
laid could  easily  be  taken  off  and  weighed ;  and  Pericles 
ordered  this  to  be  done  by  the  accusers.  But  the  excellence 
of  his  work,  and  the  envy  arising  thence,  was  the  thing 
that  ruined  Phidias ;  and  it  was  particularly  insisted  upon, 
that  in  his  representation  of  the  battle  with  the  Amazons 
upon  Minerva's  shield,  he  had  introduced  his  own  effigies 
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as  a  bald  old  man  taking  up  a  great  stone  with  both  hands, 

and  a  high-finished  picture  of  Pericles  fighting  with  an 
Amazon.  The  last  was  contrived  with  so  much  art,  that 
the  hand,  which,  in  lifting  up  the  spear,  partly  covered  the 
face,  seemed  to  be  intended  to  conceal  the  likeness,  which 
yet  was  very  striking  on  both  sides.  Phidias,  therefore, 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  a  natural  death  ; 
though  some  say,  poison  was  given  him  by  his  enemies, 
who  were  desirous  of  causing  Pericles  to  be  suspected. 
As  for  the  accuser  Menon,  he  had  an  immunity  from  taxes 
granted  him,  at  the  motion  of  Glycon,  and  the  generals 
were  ordered  to  provide  for  his  security. 

About  this  time  Aspasia  was  prosecuted  for  impiety,  by 
Hermippus  a  comic  poe%  who  likewise  accused  her  of  re- 
ceiving into  hei  house  women  above  the  condition  of 
slaves  for  the  pleasure  of  Pericles.  And  Diopithes  pro- 
cured a  decree,  that  those  who  disputed  the  existence  of 
the  gods,  or  introduced  new  opinions  about  celestial  ap- 
pearances, should  be  tried  before  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  charge  was  levelled  first  at  Anaxagoras,  and 
through  him  at  Pericles.  And  as  the  people  admitted  it, 
another  decree  was  proposed  by  Dracontides,  that  Pericles 
should  give  an  account  of  the  public  money  before  the 
Prytanes,  and  that  the  judges  should  take  the  ballots  from 
the  altar,  and  try  the  cause  in  the  city.  But  Agnon  caused 
the  last  article  to  be  dropped,  and  instead  thereof,  it  was 
voted  that  the  action  should  be  laid  before  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred judges,  either  for  peculation,  and  taking  of  bribes ^  or 
simply  for  corrupt  practices, 

Aspasia  was  acquitted,  though  much  against  the  tenor 
of  the  law,  by  means  of  Pericles,  who  (according  to 
iEschines)  shed  many  tears  in  his  application  for  mercy 
for  her.  He  did  not  expect  the  same  indulgence  for  An- 
axagoras,*  and  therefore  caused  him  to  quit  the  city,  and 
conducted  him  part  of  the  way.  And  as  he  himself  was 
become  obnoxious  to  the  people  upon  Phidias's  account, 
and  was  afraid  of  being  called  in  question  for  it,  he  urged 
on  the  war,  which  as  yet  was  uncertain,  and  blew  up  that 
flame  which,  till  then,  was  stifled  and  suppressed.  By 
this  means  he  hoped  to  obviate  the  accusations  that  threat- 
ened him,  and  to  mitigate  the  rage  of  envy,  because  such 

*  Anaxafoia*  held  the  unity  of  God,— that  it  «rat  one  all-wise  Intelligenoe  wliich 
raised  the  beautiful  structure  of  the  world  out  of  the  Chaos.  And  if  such  wa«  the  opiii<. 
ion  of  the  master,  it  was  natural  for  the  people  to  conclude,  that  his  sdiolar  Pericles  was 
«Cainst  the  Poljrtheisra  of  the  timet. 
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was  his  digfnity  and  power,  that  in  ail  important  affairs, 
and  in  every  great  danger,  the  republic  could  place  its 
confidence  in  him  alone.  These  are  said  to  be  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  persuade  the  people  not  to  grant 
the  demands  of  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  but  what  was  the 
real  cause  is  quite  uncertain. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  persuaded,  thai  if  they  could  re- 
move Pericles  out  of  the  way,  they  should  bfe  better  able 
to  manage  the  Athenians,  required  them  to  banish  all  ex- 
ecrable persons  from  among  them :  and  Pericles  (as  Thucy- 
dides  informs  us)  was  by  his  mother's  side  related  to  those 
that  were  pronounced  execrable,  in  the  affair  of  Cylon. 
The  success,  however,  of  this  application  proved  the  re- 
verse of  what  was  expected  by  those  that  ordered  it.  In- 
stead of  rendering  Pericles  suspected,  or  involving  him  in 
trouble,  it  procured  him  the  more  confidence  and  respect 
from  the  people,  when  they  perceived  that  their  enemies 
both  hated  and  dreaded  him  above  all  others.  For  the 
same  reason  he  forewarned  the  Athenians,  that  if  Archi- 
damu3,  v/hen  he  entered  Attica  at  the  head  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  and  ravaged  the  rest  of  the  country,  should  spare 
his  estate,  it  must  be  owing  either  to  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality that  subsisted  between  them,  or  to  a*aesign  to  fur- 
nish his  enemies  with  matter  of  slander ;  and  therefore, 
from  that  hour  he  gave  his  lands  and  houses  to  the  city 
of  Athens.  The  Lacedeemonians  and  confederates  ac- 
cordingly invaded  Attica  with  a  great  army  under  the 
conduct  of  Archidamus  :  and  laying  waste  all  before  them, 
proceeded  as  far  as  Achaniae,  where  they  encamped  ex- 
pecting that  the  Athenians  would  not  be  able  to  endure 
them  so  near,  but  meet  them  in  the  field  for  the  honor 
and  safety  of  their  country.  But  it  appeared  to  Pericles 
too  hazardous  to  give  battle  to  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
nen  (for  such  was  the  number  of  the  Peloponnesians  and 
ik£otians  employed  in  the  first  expedition),  and  by  that 
step  to  risk  no  less  than  the  preservation  of  the  city  itself. 
As  to  those  that  were  eager  for  an  engagement,  and  un- 
easy at  his  slow  proceedings,  he  endeavored  to  bring  them 
to  reason  by  observing,  **That  trees,  when  lopped,  will 
soon  grow  again  ;  but  when  men  are  cut  off,  the  loss  is 
not  easily  repaired" 

In  the  meantime  he  took  care  to  hold  no  assembly  of 
the  people,  lest  he  should  be  forced  to  act  against  his  own 
opinion.     But  as  a  good  pilot,  when  a  storm  arises  at  sea, 
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gives  his  directions,  gets  his  tackle  in  order,  and  then 
uses  his  art,  regardless  of  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the 
sick  and  fearful  passengers  ;  so  Pericles,  when  he  had  se- 
cured the  gates,  and  placed  the  guards  in  every  quarter  to 
the  best  advantage,  followed  the  dictates  of  his  own 
understanding,  unmoved  by  the  clamors  and  complaints 
that  resounded  in  his  ears.  Thus  firm  he  remained,  not- 
wi  .hstandhig  the  importunity  of  his  friends,  and  the  threats 
and  accusations  of  his  enemies;  notwithstanding  the 
many  scoffs,  and  songs  sung,  to  vilify  his  character  as  a 
general,  and  to  represent  him  as  one  who,  in  the  most 
dastardly  manner,  betrayed  his  country  to  the  enemy. 
Cleon  too  attacked  him  with  great  acrimony,  making  use 
of  the  general  resentment  against  Pericles,  as  a  means 
to  increase  his  own  nopularity,  as  Hermippus  testifies  in 
these  verses  : 

Sleeps  then,  thou  king  of  Satyrs,  sleeps  the  spear, 

Whue  thundering  words  make  war  ?  why  boast  thy  prowess, 

Yet  shudder  at  the  sound  of  sharpened  swords 

Spite  of  the  flaming  Cleon  ? 

Pericles,  however,  regarded  nothing  of  this  kind,  but 
calmly  and  silently  bore  all  this  disgrace  and  virulence. 
And  though  he  fitted  out  an  hundred  ships,  and  sent  them 
against  Peloponnesus,  yet  he  did  not  sail  with  them,  but 
chose  to  stay  and  watch  over  the  city,  and  keep  the  reins 
of  government  in  his  own  hands  until  the  Poloponnesians 
were  gone.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  common  people,  who 
were  very  uneasy  on  account  of  the  war,  he  made  a  dis- 
tribution of  money  and  lands ;  for  having  expelled  the  in- 
habitants ^fiEgina,  he  divided  the  island  by  lot  among 
the  Athenians.  Besides,  the  sufferings  of  the  enemy 
afforded  them  some  consolation.  The  fleet  sent  against 
Peloponnesus,  ravaged  a  large  tract  of  country,  and 
sacked  the  small  towns  and  villages  :  and  Pericles  him- 
self made  a  descent  upon  the  territories  of  Megara,  which 
he  laid  waste.  Whence  it  appears,  that  though  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  greatly  distressed  the  Athenians  by  land, 
yet,  as  they  were  equally  distressed  by  sea,  they  could 
not  have  drawn  out  the  war  to  so  great  a  length,  but  must 
soon  have  given  it  up,  (as  Pericles  foretold  from  the  be- 
ginning, )  had  not  some  divine  power  prevented  the  effect 
of  human  counsels.  A  pestilence  at  tiiat  time  broke  out, 
which  destroyed  the  flower  of  the  youth  and  the  strength  of 
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Athens.  AncJ  not  only  their  bodies,  but  their  very  nxinds 
were  affected ;  for,  as  persons  delirious  with  a  fever  set 
themselves  against  a  physician  or  a  father,  so  th'^y  raved 
against  Pericles,  and  attempted  his  ruin  ;  being  persuaded 
by  his  enenxies,  that  the  sickness  was  occasioned  by  the 
multitude  of  out-dwellers  flocking  into  'he  city,  and  a 
number  of  people  stuffed  together,  in  the  height  of  sum- 
mer, in  small  huts  and  close  cabins,  where  they  were  forced 
to  live  a  lazy  inactive  life,  instead  of  (wreathing  the  pure 
and  open  air  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  They 
would  needs  have  it,  that  he  was  the  cause  of  all  this, 
who,  when  the  war  began,  admitted  within  the  walls  such 
crowds  of  people  from  tKe  country,  and  yet  found  no  em- 
ployment for  them,  but  let  them  continue  penned  up  like 
cattle,  to  infect  and  destroy  each  other,  without  affording 
them  the  least  relief  or  refreshment. 

Desirous  to  remedy  this  calamity,  and  withal  in  some 
degree  to  annoy  the  enemy,  he  manned  a  hundred  and 
fifty  ships,  on  which  he  embarked,  great  numbers  of  select 
horse  and  foot,  and  was  preparing  to  set  sail.  The  Athenians 
conceived  good  hopes  of  success,  and  the  enemy  no  less 
dreaded  so  great  an  armament  The  whole  fleet  was  in 
readiness,  and  Pericles  on  board  his  own  galley,  when 
there  happened  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  The  sudden  dark- 
ness was  looked  upon  as  an  unfavorable  omen,  and  threw 
them  into  the  greatest  consternation.  Pericles,  observing 
that  the  pilot  was  much  astonished  and  perplexed,  took 
his  cloak,  and  having  covered  his  eyes  with  it,  asked  him, 
"If  he  found  any  thing  terrible  in  that,  or  considered  it 
as  a  sad  presage  ?  "  Upon  his  answering  in  the  negative, 
he  said,  ''Where  is  the  difference,  then,  between  this  and 
the  other,  except  that  something  bigger  than  my  cloak 
causes  the  eclipse  ?  "  But  this  is  a  question  which  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  schools  of  philosophy. 

In  this  expedition  Pericles  performed  nothing  worthy  of 
so  great  an  equipment.  He  laid  siege  to  the  sacred 
city  of  Epidaurus,  and  at  first  with  some  rational  hopes  of 
success  :  but  the  distemper  which  prevailed  in  his  army 
broke  all  his  measures  ;  for  it  not  only  carried  off"  his  own 
men,  but  all  that  had  intercourse  with  them.  As  this  ill 
success  set  the  Athenians  against  him,  he  endeavored  to 
console  them  under  their  losses,  and  to  animate  them  to 
new  attempts.  But  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  mitigate 
their  resentment,  nor  could  they  be  satisfied,  until  th^ 
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had  showed  themselves  masters,  by  voting  that  he  should 
be  deprived  of  the  command,  and  pay  a  fine,  vrhich  by 
the  lowest  account,  was  fifteen  talents ;  some  make  it  fifty. 
The  person  that  carried  on  the  prosecution  against  him, 
was  Cleon,  as  Idomeneus  tells  us ;  or,  according  to  Theo- 
phrastus,  Simmias  ;  or  Lacratides,  if  we  believe  Heraclides 
of  Pontus. 

The  public  ferment,  indeed,  soon  subsided ;  the  people 
quitting  their  resentment  with  that  blow,  as  a  bee  leaves 
its  sting  in  the  wound  :  but  his  private  affairs  were  In  a 
miserable  condition,  for  he  had  lost  a  number  of  his  rela- 
tions in  the  plague,  and  a  misunderstanding  had  prevailed 
for  some  time  in  his  family.  Xanthippus,  the  eldest  of  his 
legitimate  sons,  was  naturally  profuse,  and  besides  had 
married  a  young  and  expensive  wife,  daughter  to  Isander, 
and  grand-daughter  to  Epylicus.  He  knew  not  how  to 
brook  his  father's  frugality,  who  supplied  him  but  spar- 
ingly, and  with  a  little  at  a  time,  and  therefore  sent  to  one 
of  his  friends,  and  took  up  money  in  the  name  of  Pericles. 
When  the  man  came  to  demand  his  money,  Pericles  not 
only  refused  to  pay  him,  but  even  prosecuted  him  for  the 
demand.  Xanthippus  was  so  highly  enraged  at  this,  that 
he  began  openly  to  abuse  his  father.  First,  he  exposed 
and  ridiculed  the  company  he  kept  in  his  house  and  the 
conversations  he  held  with  the  philosophers.  He  said, 
that  Epitimius  the  Pharsalian  having  undesignedly  killed 
a  horse  with  a  javelin  which  he  threw  at  the  public  games, 
his  father  spent  a  whole  day  in  disputing  with  Protogorus, 
which  might  be  properly  deemed  the  cause  of  his  death, 
the  javelin,  or  the  man  that  threw  it,  or  the  president  of 
the  games.  Stesimbrotus  adds,  that  it  was  Xanthippus 
who  spread  the  vile  report  concerning  his  own  wife  and 
Pericles,  and  that  the  young  man  retained  this  implacable 
hatred  against  his  father  to  his  latest  breath.  He  was 
carried  off  by  the  plague.  Pericles  lost  his  sister  too  at 
that  time,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  relations  and  friends 
who  were  most  capable  of  assisting  him  in  the  business 
of  the  state.  Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes,  he  lost 
not  his  dignity  of  sentiment  and  greatness  of  soul.  He 
neither  wept,  nor  performed  any  funeral  rites,  nor  was  he 
seen  at  the  grave  of  any  of  his  nearest  relations,  until  the 
death  of  Paralus,  his  last  surviving  legitimate  son.  This 
at  last  subdued  him.  He  attempted,  indeed,  then  to  keep 
up  his  usual  calm  behavior  anc^.|ej:j^r4tj5@%Fpind ;  but 
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in  putting  the  garland  upon  the  head  of  the  deceased,  his 
firmness  forsook  him  ;  he  could  not  bear  the  sad  spec- 
tacle ;  he  broke  out  into  loud  lamentations,  and  shed  a 
torrent  of  tears ;  a  passion  which  he  had  never  before 
given  way  to. 

Athens  made  a  trial,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  of  the  rest 
of  her  generals  and  orators,  and  finding  none  of  sufficient 
weight  and  authority  for  so  important  a  charge,  she  once 
more  turned  her  eyes  on  Pericles,  and  invited  him  to  take 
upon  him  the  direction  of  affairs  both  military  and  civil. 
He  had  for  some  time  shut  himself  up  at  home  to  indulge 
his  sorrow,  when  Alcibiades,  and  his  other  friends  per- 
suaded him  to  make  his  appearance.     The  people  making 
an  apology  for  their  ungenerous  treatment  of  him,  he  re- 
assumed  the   reins  of  government,  and  being  appointed 
general,  his  first  step  was  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  law 
concerning  bastards,  of  which  he  himself  had  been  the 
author  ;  for  he  was  afraid  that  his  name  and  family  would 
be  extinct  for  want  of  a  successor.     The  history  of  that 
law   is  as  follows  :  Many  years  before,  Pericles,  in  the 
height  of  his  power,  and  having  several  legitimate  sons 
(as  we  have  already  related),  caused  a  law  to  be  made, 
that  none  should  be  accounted  citizens  of  Athens,  but 
those   whose  parents  were  both   Athenians.     After  this, 
the  king  of  Egypt  made  the  Athenians  a,  present  of  forty 
thousand  medimni  of  wheat,  and  as  this  was  to  be  divided 
among  the  citizens,  many  persons  were  proceeded  against 
as   illegitimate   upon  that   law,    whose   birth   had   never 
before  been  called  in  question,  and  many  were  disgraced 
upon  false   accusations.     Near  five  thousand  were  cast, 
and  sold  for  slaves  ;  and  fourteen  thousand  and  forty  ap- 
peared to  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  citizens.*  Though 
it  was   unequitable  and  strange,  that  a  law,  which  had 
been  put  in  execution  with  so  much  severity,  should  be 
repealed  by  the  man  who  first  proposed  it ;  yet  the  Athe- 
nians,  moved  at  the  late  misfortunes  in  his  family,  by 
Mrhich  he  seemed  to  have  suffered  the  punishment  of  his 
arrogance  and  pride,  and  thinking  he  should  be  treated 
with  humanity,  after  he  had  felt  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  per- 
mitted him  to  enrol  a  natural  son  in  his  own  tribe,  and  to 
give  him  his  own  name.     This  is  he  who  afterwards  de- 
feated the  Peloponnesians  in  a  sea-fight  at  Arginusse,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  the  people,  together  with  his   col- 
league. 

*  A  small  number  to  make  so  great  and  warlike  a  city,  ^ed  by  V^^OOQlC 
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About  this  time  Pericles  was  seized  with  the  plague  : 
but  not  with  such  acute  and  continued  symptoms  as  it 
generally  shows.  It  was  rather  a  lingering  distemper, 
which,  with  frequent  intermissions,  and  by  slow  degrees, 
consumed  his  body,  and  impaired  the  vigor  of  his  mind. 
Theophrastus  has  a  disquisition  in  his  Ethics,  whether 
men's  characters  may  be  changed  with  their  fortune,  and 
the  soul  so  affected  with  the  disorders  of  the  body  as  to 
lose  her  virtue  ;  and  there  he  relates,  that  Pericles  showed 
to  a  friend,  who  came  to  visit  him  in  his  sickness,  an 
amulet  which  the  women  had  hung  about  his  neck,  inti- 
mating that  he  must  be  sick  indeed,  since  he  submitted 
to  so  ridiculous  a  piece  of  superstition. 

When  he  was  at  the  point  of  death,  his  surviving 
friends  and  the  principal  citizens  sitting  about  his  bed, 
discoursed  together  concerning  his  extraordinary  virtue, 
and  the  great  authority  he  had  enjoyed,  and  enumerated 
his  various  exploits,  and  the  number  of  his  victories  ;  for, 
while  he  was  commander  in  chief,  he  had  erected  no  less 
than  nine  trophies  to  the  honor  of  Athens.  These  things 
they  talked  of,  supposing  that  he  attended  not  to  what 
they  said,  but  that  his  senses  were  gone.  He  took  notice, 
however,  of  every  word  they  had  spoken,  and  thereupon 
delivered  himself  audibly  as  follows  :  *'  I  am  surprised, 
that  while  you  d\Vell  upon  and  extol  these  acts  of  mine, 
though  fortune  had  her  share  in  them,  and  many  other 
generals  have  performed  the  like,  you  take  no  notice  of 
the  greatest  and  most  honorable  part  of  my  character, 
thai  no  Athenian,  through  my  means^  ever  put  on  mourn- 
ingr 

Pericles  undoubtedly  deserved  admiration,  not  only  for 
the  candor  and  moderation  which  he  ever  retained, 
amitlst  the  distractions  of  business  and  the  rage  of  his 
enemies,  but  for  that  noble  sentiment  which  led  him  to 
think  it  his  most  excellent  attainment,  never  to  have  given 
way  to  envy  or  anger,  notwithstanding  the  greatness  of 
his  power,  nor  to  have  nourished  an  implacable  hatred 
against  his  greatest  foe.  In  my  opinion,  this  one  thing,  I 
mean  his  mild  and  dispassionate  behavior,  his  un- 
blemished integrity  and  irreproachable  conduct  during  his 
whole  administration,  makes  his  appellation  of  Olympius, 
which  would  otherwise  be  vain  and  absurd,  no  longer  ex- 
ceptionable ;  nay,  gives  it  a  propriety.  Thus,  we  think 
the  divine  powers  as  the  authors  of  all  good,^d  .naturally 
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incapable  of  producing  evil,  worthy  to  rule  and  preside 
over  the  universe.  Not  in  the  manner  which  the  poets  re- 
late, who,  while  they  endeavor  to  bewilder  us  by  their 
irrational  opinions,  stand  convicted  of  inconsistency,  by 
their  own  writing.  For  they  represent  the  place  which 
the  gods  inhabit,  as  the  region  of  security  and  the  most 
perfect  tranquillity,  unapproached  by  storms  and  unsullied 
with  clouds,  where  a  sweet  serenity  for  ever  reigns,  and  a 
pure  ceiher  displays  itself  without  interruption  ;  and  these 
they  think  mansions  suitable  to  a  blessed  and  immor- 
tal nature.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  represent  the 
gods  themselves  as  full  of  anger,  malevolence,  hatred, 
and  other  passions,  unworthy  even  of  a  reasonable  man. 
But  this  by  the  bye.* 

The  state  of  public  affairs  soon  showed  the  want  of 
Pericles,t  and  the  Athenians  openly  expressed  their  regret 
for  his  loss.  Even  those,  who,  in  his  lifetime,  could  but 
ill  brook  his  superior  power,  as  thinking  themselves 
eclipsed  by  it,  yet  upon  a  trial  of  other  orators  and  dema- 
gogues, after  he  was  gone,  soon  acknowledged  that  where 
severity  was  required,  no  man  was  ever  more  moderate  ; 
or  if  mildness  was  necessary,  no  man  better  kept  up  his 
dignity,  than  Pericles.  And  his  so  much  envied  authority 
to  which  they  had  given  the  name  of  monarchy  and  tyr- 
anny, then  appeared  to  have  been  the  bulwark  of  the  state. 
So  much  corruption  and  such  a  rage  of  wickedness  broke 
out  upon  the  commonwealth  after  his  death,  which  he  by 
proper  restraints  had  palliated,!  and  kept  from  dangerous 
and  destructive  extremities ! 

*  Thus  the  thoughtful  heathaa  argued  the  absurdity  of  the  grotesque  gods  of  their  own 
creatioo,  and  drifted  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  one  true,  just,  mercifulGod. 

t  Pericles  died  in  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  that  is,  in  the  last  year  of 
the  eighty-seventh  olympiad,  and  428  years  before  the  Cristian  aera. 

X  Pericles  did  indeed  palliate  the  distempers  of  the  commonwealth  while  he  lived,  but 
(as  we  hare  observed  before)  he  sowed  the  seeds  of  them,  by  bribing  the  people  with 
their  own  money ;  with  which  they  were  as  much  pleased  as  it  it  had  been  his. 
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Such  were  the  memorable  actions  of  Pericles,  as  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  collect  them  ;  and  now  we  proceed 
to  the  life  of  Fabius  Maxim  us. 

The  first  Fabius  was  the  son  of  Hercules  by  one  of  the 
nymphs,  according  to  some  authors  ;  or,  as  others  say,  by 
a  woman  of  the  country,  near  the  river  Tyber.  From  him 
came  the  family  of  the  Fabii,  one  of  the  most  numerous 
and  illustrious  in  Rome.  Yet  some  authors  write,  that  the 
first  founders  of  this  family  were  called  Fodh\  on  account 
of  their  catchhig  wild  beasts  by  means  of  pi/s  ;  for  a  ptf 
is  still  in  Latin  c^\\c<\  fovea,  and  the  vfovfl/odere  signifies, 
/o  dig  :  but  in  time,  two  letters  being  changed,  they  had  the 
name  of  Fabii,  This  family  produced  many  eminent  men, 
the  most  considerable  of  whom  was  Rullus^  by  the  Romans 
surnamed  Maxxmus,  or  the  Great,  and  from  him  the  Fabius 
Maximus  of  whom  we  are  writing,  was  the  fourth  in 
descent 

This  last  had  the  surname  of  Verrucosus,  from  a  small 
wart  on  his  upper  lip.  He  was  likewise  called  Ovicula, 
from  the  mildness  and  gravity  of  his  behavior  when  a  boy. 
Nay,  his  composed  demeanor,  and  his  silence,  his  caution 
in  engaging  in  the  diversions  of  the  other  boys,  the  slow- 
ness and  ditficulty  with  which  he  took  what  was  taught 
him,  together  with  the  submissive  manner  in  which  he 
complied  with  the  proposals  of  his  comrades,  brought  him 
under  the  suspicion  of  stupidity  and  foolishness,  with  those 
that  did  not  thoroughly  know  him.  Yet  a  few  there  were 
who  perceived  that  this  composedness  was  owing  to  the 
solidity  of  his  parts,  and  who  discerned  withal  a  mag- 
nanimity and  lion-like  courage  in  his  nature.  In  a  short 
time,  when  application  to  business  drew  him  out  it  was 
obvious  even  to  the  many,  that  his  seeming  inactivity  was 
a  command  which  he  had  of  his  passions,  that  his  cau- 
tiousness was  prudence,  and  that  what  had  passed  for 
heaviness  and  insensibility,  was  really  an  immovable 
firmness  of  soul.  He  saw  what  an  important  concern  the 
administration  was,   and  in  what  wars  the  republic  was 
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frequently  engaged,  and,  therefore,  by  exercise  prepared 
his  body,  considering  its  strength  as  a  natural  armor ;  at 
the  same  time,  he  improved  his  powers  of  persuasion, 
as  the  engines  by  which  the  people  are  to  be  moved, 
adapting  them  to  the  manner  of  his  life.  For  in  his  elo- 
quence there  wjis  nothing  of  affectation,  no  empty,  plau- 
sible elegance,  but  it  was  full  of  that  good  sense  which 
was  peculiar  to  him,  and  had  a  sententious  force  and 
depth,  said  to  have  resembled  that  of  Thucydides.  There 
is  an  oration  of  his  still  extant,  which  he  delivered  before 
the  people,  on  occasion  of  his  son  s  funeral,  who  died  after 
he  had  been  consul. 

Fabius  Maximus  was  five  times  consul ;  and  in  his  first 
consulship  was  honored  with  a  triumph  for  the  victory  he 
gained  over  the  Ligurians  ;  who,  being  defeated  by  him 
in  a  set  battle,  with  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  men, 
were  driven  behind  the  Alps,  and  kept  from  such  inroads 
and  ravages  as  they  had  used  to  make  in  the  neighboring 
provinces. 

Some  years  after,  Hannibal,  having  invaded  Italy  and 
gained  the  battle  of  Trebia,  advanced  through  Tuscany, 
laying  waste  the  country,  and  striking  Rome  itself  with 
terror  and  astonishment  This  desolation  was  announced 
by  signs  and  prodigies,  some  familiar  to  the  Romans,  as 
that  of  thunder,  for  instance,  and  others  quite  strange  and 
unaccountable.  For  it  was  said,  that  certain  shields  sweated 
blood,  that  bloody  corn  was  cut  at  Antium,  that  red-hot 
stones  fell  from  the  air,  that  the  Falerians  saw  the  heavens 
open,  and  many  billets  fall,  upon  one  of  which  these  words 
were  very  legible  :  Mars  brandisheih  his  arms.  But  Caius 
Flaminius,  then  consul,  was  not  discouraged  by  any  of 
these  things.  He  was  indeed  naturally  a  man  of  much 
fire  and  ambition,  and,  besides,  was  elated  by  former 
successes,  which  he  had  met  with  contrary  to  all  prob- 
ability ;  for  against  the  sense  of  the  senate  and  his  co^ 
league,  he  had  engaged  with  the  Gauls  and  beaten  them. 
Fabius  likewise  paid  but  little  regard  to  prodigies,  as  too 
absurd  to  be  believed,  notwithstanding  the  great  effect 
they  had  upon  the  multitude.  But  being  informed  how 
sniall  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  were,  and  of  the  want  of 
money,  he  advised  the  Romans  to  have  patience ;  not  to 
give  battle  to  a  man  who  led  on  an  army  hardened  by 
many  conflicts  for  this  very  purpose  ;  but  to  send  succors 
to  their  allies,  ^nd  to  secure  the  towns  that  ^were  (n(^^<^{^ 
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possession,  until  the  vigor  of  the  enemy  expired  of  itself, 
like  a  flame  for  want  of  fuel. 

He  could  not,  however,  prevail  upon  Flaminius.  That 
general  declared  he  would  never  suffer  the  war  to  ap- 
proach Rome,  nor  like  Camillus  of  old,  dispute  within  the 
walls  who  should  be  the  master  of  the  city.  He  therefore, 
ordered  the  tribunes  to  draw  out  the  forces,  and  mounted 
his  horse,  but  was  thrown  headlong  off,  the  horse,  with- 
out any  visible  cause,  being  seized  with  a  fright  and  trem- 
bling. Yet  he  persisted  in  his  resolution  of  marching  out  to 
meet  Hannibal,  and  drew  up  his  army  near  the  lake 
called  Thrasymenus,  *  in  Tuscany. 

While  the  armies  were  engaged,  there  happened  an 
earthquake,  which  overturned  whole  cities,  changed  the 
course  of  rivers,  and  tore  off  the  tops  of  mountains:  yel 
not  one  of  the  combatants  was  in  the  least  sensible  of  that 
violent  motion.  Flaminius  himself,  having  greatly  sig- 
nalized his  strength  and  valor,  fell ;  and  with  him  the 
bravest  of  his  troops  ;  the  rest  being  routed,  a  great  caniagc 
ensued  :  full  fifteen  thousand  were  slain,  and  as  many 
taken  prisoners.  Hannibal  was  very  desirous  of  discover- 
ing the  body  of  Flaminius  that  he  might  bury  it  with  due 
honor,  as  a  tribute  to  bis  bravery,  but  he  could  not  find  it, 
nor  could  any  account  be  given  what  became  of  it 

When  the  Romans  lost  tiie  battle  of  Trebia,  neither  the 
generals  sent  a  true  account  of  it,  nor  the  messenger 
represented  it  as  it  was  :  both  pretended  the  victory  was 
doubtful.  But  as  to  the  last,  as  soon  as  the  prsetor  Pom- 
ponius  was  apprised  of  it,  he  assembled  the  people,  and 
without  disguising  the  matter  in  the  least,  made  this  dec- 
laration. ''Romans!  we  have  lost  a  great  battle;  our 
army  is  cut  to  pieces,  and  Flaminius  the  consul  is  slain ; 
think,  therefore,  what  is  to  be  done  for  your  safety."  The 
same  commotion  which  a  furious  wind  causes  in  the  ocean, 
did  these  words  of  the  praetor  produce  in  so  vast  a  mul- 
titude. In  the  first  consternation  they  could  not  fix  upon 
anything :  but  at  length,  all  agreed  that  affairs  required 
the  direction  of  an  absolute  power,  which  they  called  the 
dictatorship,  and  that  a  man  should  be  pitched  upon  for 
it,  who  would  exercise  it  with  steadiness  and  intrepidity. 
That  such  a  man  was  Fabius  Maximus,  who  had  a  spirit 
and  dignity  of  manners  equal  to  so  great  a  command,  and, 
besides,  was  of  an  age  in  which  the  vigor  of  the  body  is 

*  Nuw  the  lake  o|  PeingUu 
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Sufficient  to  execute  the  purposes  of  the  mind,  and  courage 
is  tempered  with  prudence. 

Pursuant  to  these  resolutions,  Fabius  was  chosen  dicta- 
tor, and  he  appointed  Lucius  Minucius  his  general  of  the 
horse.  But  first  he  desired  permission  of  the  senate  to 
make  use  of  a  horse  when  in  the  field.  This  was  forbidden 
by  an  ancient  law,  either  because  they  placed  their  greatest 
strength  in  the  infantry,  and  therefore  chose  that  the  com- 
mander in  chief  should  be  always  posted  among  them  ;  or 
else  because  they  would  have  the  dictator,  whose  power  in 
all  other  respects  was  very  great,  and,  indeed,  arbitrary, 
in  this  case  at  least  appear  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
people.  In  the  next  place,  Fabius,  willing  to  show  the  high 
authority  and  grandeur  of  his  office,  in  order  to  make  the 
people  more  tractable  and  submissive  appeared  in  public 
with  twenty-four  liciors  carrying  the  fasces  before  him ; 
and  when  the  surviving  consul  met  him,  he  sent  one  of 
his  officers  to  order  him  to  dismiss  his  Itctors  and  the  other 
ensigns  of  his  employment,  and  to  join  him  as  a  private 
man. 

Then  beginning^  with  an  act  of  religion,  which  is  the 
best  of  all  beginnmgs,  and  assuring  the  people  that  their 
defeats  were  not  owing  to  the  cowardice  of  the  soldiers, 
but  to  the  general's  neglect  of  the  sacred  rites  and  auspices, 
he  exhorted  them  to  entertain  no  dread  of  the  enemy,  but 
by  extraordinary  honors  to  propitiate  the  gods.  Not  that 
he  wanted  to  infuse  into  them  a  spirit  of  superstition,  but 
to  confirm  their  valor  by  piety,  and  to  deliver  them  from 
every  other  fear,  by  a  sense  of  the  Divine  protection.  On 
that  occasion  he  consulted  several  of  those  mysterious 
books  of  the  Sibyls,  which  contained  matters  of  great  use 
to  the  state ;  and  it  is  said,  that  some  of  the  prophecies 
found  there,  perfectly  agreed  with  the  circumstances  of 
those  times  :  but  it  was  not  lawful  to  divulge  them.  How- 
ever, in  full  assembly,  he  vowed  to  the  gods  a  ver  sacrum^ 
that  is,  all  the  young  which  the  next  spring  should  pro- 
duce, on  the  mountains,  the  fields,  the  rivers,  and  mea- 
dows of  Italy,  fi-om  the  goats,  the  swine,  the  sheep,  and  the 
cows.  He  likewise  vowed  to  exhibit  the  great  games  in 
honor  of  the  gods,  and  to  expend  upon  those  games  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  sesterces,  three  hundred 
and  thirty-three  denarii,  and  one  third  of  a  denarius ; 
which  sum  in  our  Greek  money  is  eighty-three  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eighty-three   drachmas   and  two  oboii. 
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What  his  reason  might  be  for  fixing  upon  that  precise 
number  is  not  easy  to  determine,  unless  it  were  on  ac- 
count of  the  perfection  of  the  number  three,  as  being  the 
first  of  odd  numbers,  the  first  of  plurals,  and  containing  in 
itself  the  first  differences,  and  the  first  elements  of  all 
numbers. 

Fabius  having  taught  the  people  to  repose  themselves 
on  acts  of  religion,  made  them  more  easy  as  to  future 
events.  For  his  own  part,  he  placed  all  his  hopes  of 
victory  in  himself,  believing  that  Heaven  blesses  men 
with  success  on  account  of  their  virtue  and  prudence  ;  and 
therefore  he  watched  the  motions  of  Hannibal,  not  with  a 
design  to  give  him  battle,  but  by  length  of  time  to  waste 
his  spirit  and  vigor,  and  gradually  to  destroy  him  by  means 
of  his  superiority  in  men  and  money.  To  secure  himself 
against  the  enemy's  horse,  he  took  care  to  encamp  above 
them  on  high  and  mountainous  places.  When  they  sat 
still  he  did  the  same  ;  when  they  were  in  motion  he  showed 
himself  upon  the  heights,  at  such  a  distance  as  not  to  be 
obliged  to  fight  against  his  inclination,  and  yet  near 
enough  to  keep  them  in  perpetual  alarm,  as  if,  amidst  his 
arts  to  gain  time,  he  intended  every  moment  to  give  them 
battle. 

These  dilatory  proceedings  exposed  him  to  contempt 
among  the  Romans  in  general,  and  even  in  his  own  army. 
The  enemy  too,  excepting  Hannibal,  thought  him  a  man 
of  no  spirii  He  alone  was  sensible  of  the  keenness  of 
Fabius,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  intended  to  carry 
on  the  war,  and  therefore  was  determined,  if  possible, 
either  by  stratagem  or  force,  to  bring  him  to  battle,  con- 
cluding that  otherwise  the  Carthaginians  must  be  undone  : 
since  they  could  not  decide  the  matter  in  the  field,  where 
they  had  the  advantage,  but  must  gradually  wear  away 
and  be  reduced  to  nothing,  when  the  dispute  was  only 
who  should  be  superior  in  men  and  money.  Hence  it 
was  that  he  exhausted  the  whole  art  of  war ;  like  a  skilful 
wrestler,  who  watches  every  opportunity  to  lay  hold  of 
his  adversary.  Sometimes  he  advanced  and  alarmed  him 
with  the  apprehensions  of  an  attack  ;  sometimes  by  march- 
ing and  countermarching  he  led  him  from  place  to  place, 
hoping  to  draw  him  from  his  plan  of  caution.  But 
as  he  was  fully  persuaded  of  its  utility,  he  kept  im- 
movably to  his  resolution.  Minucius,  his  general  of 
horse,  gave  him,  however,  no  small  trouble,  by  his   un- 
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seasonable  courage  and  heat,  haranguing  the  army,  and 
tilling  them  with  a  furious  desire  to  come  to  action,  and  a 
vain  confidence  of  success.  Thus  the  soldiers  were 
brought  to  despise  Fabius,  and  by  way  of  derision  to  call 
him  the  pedagogue  of  Hannibal,*  while  they  extolled 
Minucius  as  a  great  man,  and  one  that  acted  up  to  the 
dignity  of  Rome.  This  led  Minucius  to  give  a  freer  scope 
to  his  arrogance  and  pride,  and  to  ridicule  the  dictator  for 
encamping  constantly  upon  the  mountains,  "As  if  he  did 
it  on  purpose  that  his  men  might  more  clearly  behold 
Italy  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword."  And  he  asked  the 
friends  of  Fabius,  "  Whether  he  intended  to  take  his  army 
up  into  heaven,  as  he  had  bid  adieu  to  the  world  below,  or 
whether  he  would  screen  himself  from  the  enemy  with 
clouds  and  fogs  ?  "  When  the  dictator's  friends  brought 
him  an  account  of  these  aspersions,  and  exhorted  him  to 
wipe  them  off  by  risking  a  battle,  *'  In  that  case,"  said  he, 
*'I  should  be  of  a  more  dastardly  spirit  than  they 
represent  me,  if  through  fear  of  insults  and  reproaches, 
I  should  depart  from  my  own  resolution.  But  to 
fear  for  my  country  is  not  a  disagreeable  fear  That 
man  is  unworthy  of  such  a  command  as  this,  who 
sinks  under  calumnies  and  slanders,  and  complies 
with  the  humor  of  those  whom  he  ought  to  govern, 
and  whose  folly  and  rashness  it  is  his  duty  to  restrain." 

After  this,  Hannibal  made  a  disagreeable  mistake.  For 
intending  to  lead  his  army  farther  from  Fabius,  and  to 
move  into  a  part  of  the  country  that  would  afford  him 
forage,  he  ordered  the  guides,  immediately  after  supper 
to  conduct  him  to  the  plains  of  Casinum.f  They  taking 
the  word  wrong,  by  reason  of  his  barbarous  pronunciation 
of  it,  led  his  forces  to  the  borders  of  Campania,  near  the 
town  of  Casalium,  through  which  runs  the  river  Lothron us, 
which  the  Romans  call  Vulturnus.  The  adjacent  country 
is  surrounded  with  mountains,  except  only  a  valley  that 
stretches  out  to  the  sea.  Near  the  sea  the  ground  is  very 
marshy,  and  full  of  large  banks  of  sand,  by  reason  of  the 

*  For  the  office  of  a  pedagogue  of  old  was,  ^as  the  name  implies)  to  attend  the  chil- 
dren, to  carry  them  up  and  downj  and  conduct  them  home  again 

t  Hannibal  had  ravaged  Samcium,  plundered  the  territory  of  Beneventum,  a  Roman 
colony,  and  laid  siege  to  Tilesia,  a  city  at  the  foot  of  the  Appenines.  But  finding  that 
neither  the  ravaging  of  the  countrv,  nor  even  the  taking  of  some  cities  could  make 
Fabius  qait  his  eminences,  he  resolved  to  make  use  of  a  stronger  bait,  which  was  to 
enter  Campania,  the  finest  country  in  Italy,  and  lay  it  waste  under  the  dictator's  eyes, 
hoping  by  that  means  to  bring  him  to  an  action.  But  by  the  miMake  which  Plutarch 
mentions,  his  guides,  instead  of  conducting  him  to  the  pUms  of  Casinaro,  led  him  into 
ih«  narrow  passes  of  Caailiumi  which  divi&s  Samnium  from  Campauiai 
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overflowing  of  the  river.     The  sea  is  there  very  rough  and 
the  coast  almost  impracticable. 

As  soon  as  Hannibal  was  entered  into  this  valley, 
Fabius  availing  himself  of  his  knowledge  of  the  country, 
seized  the  narrow  outlet,  and  placed  in  it  a  guard  of  four 
thousand  men.  The  main  body  of  his  army  he  posted  to 
advantage  on  the  surrounding  hills,  and  with  the  lightest 
and  most  active  of  his  troops,  fell  upon  the  enemy's  Tear, 
and  put  their  whole  army  in  disorder,  and  killed  about 
eight  hundred  of  them. 

Hannibal  then  wanted  to  get  clear  of  so  disadvantage- 
ous a  situation  ;  and,  in  revenge  of  the  mistake  the  guides 
had  made,  and  the  danger  they  had  brought  him  into,  he 
crucified  them  all.  But  not  knowing  how  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  the  heights  they  were  masters  of,  and  sensi- 
ble besides  of  the  terror  and  confusion  that  reigned 
amongst  his  men,  who  concluded  themselves  fallen  into  a 
snare,  from  which  there  was  no  escaping,  he  had  recourse 
to  stratagem. 

The  contrivance  was  this.  He  caused  two  thousand 
oxen,  which  he  had  in  his  camp,  to  have  torches  and  dry 
bavins  well  fastened  to  their  honis.  These,  in  the  night, 
upon  a  signal  given,  were  to  be  lighted,  and  the  oxen  to 
be  driven  to  the  mountains,  near  the  narrow  pass  that  was 
guarded  by  the  enemy.  While  those  that  had  it  in  charge 
were  thus  employed,  he  decamped,  and  marched  slowly 
forward.  So  long  as  the  fire  was  moderate,  and  bunied 
only  the  torches  and  bavins,  the  oxen  moved  softly  on, 
as  they  were  driven  up  the  hills  ;  and  the  shepherds  and 
herdsmen  on  the  adjacent  heights  took  them  for  an  army 
that  marched  in  order  with  lighted  torches.  But  when 
their  horns  were  burnt  to  the  roots,  and  the  fire  pierced  to 
the  quick,  terrified  and  mad  with  pain,  they  ho  longer 
kept  any  certain  route,  but  ran  up  the  hills,  with  their  fore- 
heads and  tails  flaming,  and  setting  every  thing  on  fire  that 
came  in  their  way.  The  Romans  who  guarded  the  pass 
were  astonished ;  for  they  appeared  to  them  like  a  great 
number  of  men  running  up  and  down  with  torches,  which 
scattered  fire  on  every  side.  In  their  fears,  of  course, 
they  concluded  that  they  should  be  attacked  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy ;  for  which  reason  they  quitted  the 
pass,  and  fled  to  the  main  body  in  the  camp.  Immedi- 
ately Hannibal's  light-armed  troops  took  possession  of  the 
outlet,  and  the  rest  of  his  forces  marched  safely  through, 
1  oaded  with  a  rich  booty. 
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Fabius  discovered  the  stratagem  that  same  night,  for 
some  of  the  oxen,  as  they  were  scattered  about,  fell  into 
his  hands  :  but,  for  fear  of  an  ambush  in  the  dark,  he  kept 
his  men  all  night  under  arms  in  the  camp.  At  break  of 
day  he  pursued  the  enemy,  came  up  with  their  rear,  and 
attacked  them  ;  several  skirmishes  ensued  in  the  difficult 
passes  of  the  mountains,  and  Hannibal's  army  was  put  in 
some  disorder,  until  he  detached  from  his  van  a  body  of 
Spaniards,  light  and  nimble  men,  who  were  accustomed 
to  climb  such  heights.  These  falling  upon  the  heavy 
armed  Romans,  cut  off  a  considerable  number  of  them, 
and  obliged  Fabius  to  retire.  This  brought  upon  him 
more  contempt  and  calumny  than  ever  :  for  having  re- 
nounced open  force,  as  if  he  could  subdue  Hannibal  by 
conduct  and  foresight,  he  appeared  now  to  be  worsted  at 
his  own  weapons.  Hannibal,  to  incense  the  Romans 
still  more  against  him,  when  he  came  to  his  lands,  or- 
dered them  to  be  spared,  and  set  a  guard  upon  them  to 
prevent  the  committing  of  the  least  injury  there,  while  he 
was  ravaging  all  the  country  around  him,  and  laying  it 
waste  with  fire.  An  account  of  these  things  being  brought 
to  Rome,  heavy  complaints  were  made  thereupon.  The 
tribunes  alleged  many  articles  of  accusation  against  him, 
before  the  people,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  Metilius, 
who  had  no  particular  enmity  to  Fabius,  but  being  strongly 
in  the  interest  of  Minucius,  the  general  of  the  horse,  whose 
relation  he  was,  he  thought  by  depressing  Fabius,  to 
raise  his  friend-  The  senate  too  was  offended,  particu- 
larly with  the  terms  he  had  settled  with  Hannibal  for  the 
ransom  of  prisoners.  For  it  was  agreed  between  them, 
that  the  prisoners  should  be  exchanged,  man  for  man, 
and  that  if  either  of  them  had  more  than  the  other,  he 
should  release  them  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas 
each  man  :  and  upon  the  whole  account  there  remained 
two  hundred  and  forty  Romans  unexchanged.  The 
senate  determined  not  to  pay  this  ransom,  and  blamed 
Fabius  as  taking  a  step  that  was  against  the  honor  and 
interest  of  the  state,  in  endeavoring  to  recover  men  whom 
cow^ardice  had  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

When  Fabius  was  informed  of  the  resentment  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  he  bore  it  with  invincible  patience  ;  but  be- 
ing in  want  of  money,  and  not  choosing  to  deceive  Han- 
nibal, or  to  abandon  his  countrymen  in  their  distress,  he 
sent  his  son  to  Rome,  with   orders  to  sell  part  of  his 
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estate,  and  brin*^  him  the  money  immediately.  This  was 
punctually  performed  by  his  son,  and  Fabius  redeemed 
the  prisoners ;  several  of  whom  afterwards  offered  to 
repay  him,  but  his  generosity  would  not  permit  him  to 
accept  it 

After  this  he  was  called  to  Rome  by  the  priests,  to 
assist  at  some  of  the  solemn  sacrifices,  and  therefore  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  army  to  Minucius ;  but  he  both  charged 
him  as  dictator,  and  used  many  arguments  and  entreaties 
with  him  as  a  friend,  not  to  come  to  any  kind  of  action. 
The  pains  he  took  were  lost  upon  Minucius  ;  for  he  im- 
mediately sought  occasions  to  fight  the  enemy.  And  ob- 
serving one  day  that  Hannibal  had  sent  out  gjeat  part  of 
his  army  to  forage,  he  attacked  those  that  were  left  be- 
hind, and  drove  them  within  their  entrenchments,  killings 
great  numbers  of  them,  so  that  they  even  feared  he  would 
storm  their  camp  :  and  when  the  rest  of  the  Carthaginian 
forces  were  returned,  he  retreated  without  loss.  This 
success  added  to  his  temerity,  and  increased  the  ardor  of 
his  soldiers.  The  report  of  it  soon  reached  Rome,  and  the 
advantage  was  represented  as  much  greater  than  it  really 
was.  When  Fabius  was  informed  of  it,  he  said,  he 
dreaded  nothing  more  than  the  success  of  Minucius,  But 
the  people,  mightily  elated  with  the  news,  ran  to  the 
forum  ;  and  their  tribune  Metilius  harangued  them  from 
the  rostrum,^  highly  extolling  Minucius,  and  accusinj^ 
Fabius  now,  not  of  cowardice  and  want  of  spirit,  but  of 
treachery.  He  endeavored  also  to  involve  the  principal 
men  in  Rome  in  the  same  crime,  alleging,  **That  they 
had  originally  brought  the  war  upon  Italy,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  common  people,  and  had  put  the  common^ 
wealth  under  the  absolute  direction  of  one  man,  who 
by  his  slow  proceedings  gave  Hannibal  opportunity  to 
establish  himself  in  the  country,  and  to  draw  fresh  forces 
from  Carthage  in  order  to  effect  a  total  conquest  of  Italy." 

Fabius  disdained  to  make  any  defence  against  these 
allegations  of  the  tribune  ;  he  only  declared  that  **  He 
would  finish  the  sacrifice  and  other  religious  rites  as  soon 
as  po.ssible,  that  he  might  return  to  the  army  and  punish 
Minucius  for  fighting  contrary  to  his  orders.''  This  occa- 
sioned a  great  tumult  among  the  people,  who  were 
alarmed  at  the  danger  of  Minucius.  For  it  is  in  the  dic- 
tator's power  to  imprison  and  aflfiict  capital  punishment 
without  form  of  trial ;  and  they  thought  that  the  wrath  of 
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Fabius  now  provoked,  though  he  was  naturally  very- 
mild  and  patient,  would  prove  heavy  and  implacable. 
But  fear  kept  them  ail  silent,  except  Metilius,  whose  person, 
as  tribune  of  the  people,  could  not  be  touched,  (for  the 
tribunes  are  the  only  officers  of  state  that  retain  their 
authority  after  the  appointing  of  a  dictator. )  Metilius  en- 
treated, insisted  that  the  people  should  not  give  up  Minu- 
cius,  to  suffer,  perhaps,  what  Manlius  Torquatus  caused 
his  own  son  to  suffer,  whom  he  beheaded  when  crowned 
with  laurel  for  his  victory  ;  but  that  they  should  take  from 
Fabius  his  power  to  play  the  tyrant,  and  leave  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs  to  one  who  was  both  able  and  willing  to 
save  his  country.  The  people,  though  much  affected 
with  this  speech,  did  not  venture  to  divest  Fabius  of  the 
dictatorship,  notwithstanding  the  odium  he  had  incurred, 
but  decreed  that  Minucius  should  share  the  command 
with  him,  and  have  equal  authority  in  conducting  the  war, 
a  thing  never  before  practised  in  Rome.  There  was,  how- 
ever, another  instance  of  it  soon  after,  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate action  of  Cannae  :  for  Marcus  Junius  the  dictator,  be- 
ing then  in  the  field,  they  created  another  dictator,  Fabius 
Buteo,  to  fill  up  the  senate,  many  of  whose  members 
were  slain  in  that  battle.  There  was  this  difference,  indeed, 
that  Buteo  had  no  sooner  enrolled  the  new  senators,  than 
he  dismissed  his  lictors  and  the  rest  of  his  retinue,  and 
mixed  with  the  crowd,  stopping  some  time  in  ^^  forum 
about  his  own  affairs  as  a  private  man. 

When  the  people  had  thus  invested  Minucius  with  a 
power  equal  to  that  of  the  dictator,  they  thought  they 
should  find  Fabius  extremely  humbled  and  dejected ;  but 
it  soon  appeared  that  they  knew  not  the  man.  For  he  did 
not  reckon  their  mistake  any  unhappiness  to  him  ;  but  as 
Diogenes,  the  philosopher,  when  one  said,  "They  deride 
you, "  answered  well,  ' '  But  I  am  not  derided  ; "  account- 
ings those  only  to  be  ridiculed,  who  feel  the  ridicule  and 
are  discomposed  at  it;  so  Fabius  bore  without  emotion  all 
that  happ)ened  to  himself,  herein  confirming  that  position 
in  philosophy,  which  affirms  that  a  wise  and  good  man  can 
suffer  no  disgrace.  But  he  was  under  no  small  concern 
for  the  public,  on  account  of  the  unadvised  proceedings  of 
the  people,  who  had  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  rash  man  to 
indulge  his  indiscreet  ambition  for  military  distinction. 
And  apprehensive  that  Minucius,  infatuated  with  ambition, 
mi^ht  take  some  fatal  step,  he  left  Rome  very  privately. 
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Upon  his  arrival  at  the  camp,  he  found  the  arrogance  of 
Minucius  grown  to  such  a  height,  that  it  \yas  no  longer  to 
be  endured.  Fabius  therefore  refused  to  comply  with  his 
demand  of  having  the  army  under  his  orders  every  other 
day,  and,  instead  of  that,  divided  the  forces  with  him, 
choosing  rather  to  have  the  full  command  of  a  part,  than 
the  direction  of  the  whole  by  turns.  He  therefore  took 
the  first  and  fourth  legions  himself,  leaving  the  second  and 

i  third  to  Minucius  ;  and  the  confederate  forces  were  like- 

jwise  equally  divided. 

Minucius  valued  himself  highly  upon  this,  that  the  power 
of  the  greatest  and  most  arbitrary  office  in  the  state  was 
controlled  and  reduced  for  his  sake.  But  Fabius  put  him 
in  mind,  ''That  it  was  not  Fabius  whom  he  had  to  con- 
tend with,  but  Hannibal  ;  that  if  he  would,  notwithstand- 
ing, consider  his  colleague  as  his  rival,  he  must  take  care 
lest  he  who  had  so  successfully  carried  his  point  with  the 
people,  should  one  day  appear  to  have  their  safety  and 
interest  less  at  heart  than  the  man  who  had  been  so  ill 
treated  by  them.  Minucius  considering  this  as  the  effect  of 
an  old  man's  pique,  and  taking  the  troops  that  fell  to  his 
lot,  marked  out  a  separate  camp  for  theip.  Hannibal  was 
well  informed  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  watched  his 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

There  was  a  hill  betwixt  him  and  the  enemy,  not  diflS- 
cult  to  take  possession  of,  which  yet  would  afford  an  army 
a  very  safe  and  commodious  post  The  ground  about  it 
at  a  distance,  seemed  quite  level  and  plain,  though  there 
were  in  it  several  ditches  and  hollows  :  and  therefore 
though  he  might  privately  have  seized  that  post  with  ease, 
yet  he  left  it  as  a  bait  to  draw  the  enemy  to  an  engagement. 
But  as  soon  as  he  saw  Minucius  parted  from  Fabius,  he 
took  an  opportunity  in  the  night  to  place  a  number  of  men 
in  those  ditches  and  hollows  :  and  early  in  the  morning  he 
openly  sent  out  a  small  party,  as  if  designed  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  hill,  but  really  to  draw  Minucius  to 

f  dispute  it  with  them.  The  event  answered  his  expectation. 
For  Minucius  sent  out  his  light-armed  troops  first,  then  the 
cavalry,  and  at  last,  when  he  saw  Hannibal  send  reinforce- 
ments to  his  men  upon  the  hill,  he  marched  out  with  all 
his  forces  in  order  of  battle,  and  attacked  with  great  vigor 
the  Carthaginians,  who  were  marking  out  a  camp  upon  the 
hill.  The  fortune  of  the  day  was  doubtful,  until  Hannibal, 
perceiving  that  the  enemy  had  fallen  into  the  snare,  and 
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that  their  rear  was  open  to  the  ambuscade,  instantly  gave 
the  signal  Hereupon,  his  men  rushed  out  on  all  sides, 
and  advancing  with  loud  shouts^  and  cutting  in  pieces  the 
hindmost  ranks,  they  put  the  Romans  in  disorder  and 
terror  inexpressible.  Even  the  spirit  of  Minucius  began  to 
shrink  :  and  he  looked  first  upon  one  officer  and  then  upon 
another,  but  not  one  of  them  durst  stand  his  ground ;  they 
all  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  the  flight  itself  proved 
fatal.  For  the  Numidians,  now  victorious,  galloped  round 
the  plain,  and  killed  those  whom  they  found  dispersed 

Fabius  was  not  ignorant  of  the  danger  of  his  country- 
men. Foreseeing  what  would  happen,  he  kept  his  forces 
under  arms,  and  took  care  to  be  informed  how  the  action 
went  on  :  nor  did  he  trust  to  the  reports  of  others,  but  he 
himself  looked  out  from  an  eminence  not  far  from  his  camp. 
When  he  saw  the  army  of  his  colleague  surrounded  and 
broken,  and  the  cry  reached  him,  not  like  that  of  men  stand- 
ing the  charge,  but  of  persons  flying  in  great  dismay,  he 
smote  upon  his  thigh,  and  with  a  deep  sigh  said  to  his 
friends  about  him,  *  *  Ye  gods  I  how  much  soone/  than  I 
expected,  and  yet  later  than  his  indiscreet  proceedings  re- 
quired, has  Minucius  ruined  himself!"  Then  having  com- 
manded the  standard-bearers  to  advance,  and  the  whole 
army  to  follow,  he  addressed  them  in  these  words  :  **  Now, 
my  brave  soldiers,  it  any  one  has  a  regard  for  Marcus  Minu- 
cius, let  him  exert  himself ;  for  he  deserves  assistance  for 
his  valor,  and  the  love  he  bears  his  country,  if  in  his  haste 
to  drive  out  the  enemy,  he  has  committed  any  error,  tliis 
is  not  a  time  to  find  fault  with  him.  '* 

The  first  sight  of  Fabius  frightened  away  the  Numidians, 
who  were  picking  up  stragglers  in  the  field  Then  he  attacked 
those  who  were  charging  the  Romans  in  the  rear.  Such 
as  made  resistance  he  slew  ;  but  the  greatest  part  retreated 
to  their  own  army,  before  the  communication  was  cut  off, 
lest  they  should  themselves  be  surrounded  in  their  turn. 
Hannibal  seeing  this  change  of  fortune,  and  finding  that 
Fabius  pushed  on  through  the  hottest  of  the  battle  with  a 
vigor  above  his  years,  to  come  up  to  Minucius  upon  the 
hill,  put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  and  having  sounded  a  re- 
treat, retired  into  his  camp.  The  Romans,  on  their  part, 
were  not  sorry  when  the  action  was  over.  Hannibal,  as 
he  was  drawing  off,  is  reported  to  have  said  smartly  to 
those  tha|  were  by,  "  Did  not  I  often  tell  you,  that  this 
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cloud  would  one  day  burst  upon  us  from  the  mountains, 
with  all  the  fury  of  a  storm  ?  " 

After  the  battle,  Fabius  having  collected  the  spoils  of 
such  Carthaginians  as  were  left  dead  upon  the  field,  re- 
turned to  his  post  ;  nor  did  he  let  fall  one  haughty  or  an- 
gry word  against  his  colleague.  As  for  Minucius,  having 
called  his  men  together,  he  thus  expressed  himself ; 
"  Friends  and  fellow-soldiers  !  not  to  err  at  all  in  the  man- 
agement of  great  affairs,  is  above  the  wisdom  of  men  :  but 
it  is  the  part  of  a  prudent  and  good  man,  to  learn»  from  his 
errors  and  miscarriages,  to  correct  himself  for  the  future. 
For  my  part,  I  confess,  that  though  fortune  has  frowned 
upon  me  a  little,  I  have  much  to  thank  her  for.  For  what 
I  could  not  be  brought  to  be  sensible  of  in  so  long  a  time,  I 
have  learned  in  the  small  compass  of  one  day,  that  I  know 
not  how  to  command,  but  have  need  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  another ;  and  from  this  moment  I  bid  adieu  to 
the  ambition  of  getting  the  better  of  a  man  whom  it  is  an 
honor  to  be  foiled  by.  In  all  other  respects,  the  dictator 
shall  be  your  commander ;  but  in  the  due  expression  of 
gratitude  to  him,  I  will  be  your  leader  still,  by  being  the 
first  to  show  an  example  of  obedience  and  submission." 

He  then  ordered  the  ensigns  to  advance  with  the  eagles, 
and  the  troops  to  follow,  himself  marching  at  their  head  to 
the  camp  of  Fabius.  Being  admitted,  he  went  directly  to 
his  tent  The  whole  army  waited  with  impatience  for  the 
event  When  Fabius  came  out,  Minucius  fixed  his  stand- 
ard before  him,  and  with  a  loud  voice  saluted  him  by  the 
name  of  Father,  at  the  same  time  his  soldiers  called  those 
of  Fabius  their  Patrons,  an  appellation  which  freedmen 
give  to  those  that  enfranchise  them.  These  respects  being 
paid,  and  silence  taking  place,  Minucius  thus  addressed 
himself  to  the  dictator :  **  You  have  this  day,  Fabius,  ob- 
tained two  victories,  one  over  the  enemy  by  your  valor,  the 
other  over  your  colleague  by  your  prudence  and  humanity. 
.  By  the  former  you  saved  us,  by  the  latter  you  have  in- 
structed us  :  and  Hannibal's  victory  over  us  is  not  more 
disgraceful  than  yours  is  honorable  and  salutary  to  us.  I 
call  you  Father y  not  knowing  a  more  honorable  name,  and 
am  more  indebted  to  you  than  to  my  real  father.  To  him 
I  owe  my  being,  but  to  you  the  preservation  of  my  life, 
and  the  lives  of  all  these  brave  men. "  After  this,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Fabius,  and  the  soldiers  of  each 
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army  embraced  one  another,  with  every  expression  of  ten- 
derness, and  with  tears  of  joy. 

Not  long  after  this,  Fabius  laid  down  the  dictatorship, 
and  consuls  were  created.      The  first  of  these  kept  to  the 
plan  which  Fabius  had  laid  down.     He  took  care  not  to 
come  to  a  pitched  battle  with  Hannibal,  but  sent  succors 
to  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  prevented  any  revolt  in  their 
cities.    But  when  Terentius  Varro,  a  man  of  obscure  birth, 
and  remarkable  only  for  his  temerity  and  servile  complai- 
sance  to  the  people  rose  to  the  consulship,  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  his  boldness  and  inexperience  would  bring  him 
to  risk  the  very  being  of  the  commonwealth.   For  he  loud- 
ly insisted  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  that  the  war 
stood  still  whilst  it  was  under  the  conduct  of  the  Fabii ;  but 
for  his  part,  he  would  take  but  one  day  to  get  sight  of  the 
enemy  and  to  beat  him.  With  these  promises  he  so  prevailed 
on  the  multitude,  that  he  raised  greater  forces  than  Rome 
had  ever  had  on  foot  before,  in  her  most  dangerous  wars  ; 
for  he  mustered  no  fewer  than  eigfhty-eigh*  thousand  men. 
Hereupon,  Fabius„and  other  wise  and  experienced  per- 
sons among  the  Romans  were  greatly  alr.rmed ;  because 
they  saw  no  recourse  for  the  state,  if  such  a  number  of  their 
youth  should  be  cut  off.  They  addressed  themselves,  there- 
fore, to  the  other  consul,  Paulus  iEmilius,  a  man  of  great 
experience  in  war,  but  disagreeable  to  the  people,  and  at 
the  same  time  afraid  of  them,  for  they  had  formerly  set  a 
considerable  fine  upon  him.     Fabius,  however,  encouraged 
him  to  withstand  the  temerity  of  his  colleague,  telling  him, 
*•  That  the  dispute  he  had  to  support  for  his  country  was 
not  so  much  with  Hannibal  as  with  Varro.     The  latter," 
said  he,  **  will  hasten  to  an  engagement,  because  he  knows 
not  his  own  strength ;  and  the  former,  because  he  knows 
his  own  weakness.     But,  believe  me,  iEmilius,  I  deserve 
more  attention  than  Varro,  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of 
Hannibal;    and  I  do  assure    you,    that   if    the   Romans 
come  to  no  battle  with  him  this  year,  he  will  either  be  un- 
done by  his  stay  in  Italy,  or  else  be  obliged  to  quit  it. 
Even  now,  when  he  seems  to  be  victorious,  and  to  carry 
all  before  him,  not  one  of  his  enemies  had  quitted  the  Ro- 
man interest,  and  not  a  third  part  of  the  forces  remains 
which  he  brought  from  home  with  him."     To  this  iEmilius 
is  said  to  have  answered,  "My  friend,  when  I  consider  my- 
self only  I  conclude  it  better  for  me  to  fall  upon  the  weap- 
ons of  the  enemy,  than  by  the  sentence  of  my  own  coun- 
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try  men.  However,  since  the  state  of  public  affairs  is  so 
critical,  I  will  endeavor  to  approve  myself  a  good  general, 
and  had  rather  appear  such  to  you,  than  to  all  who  op- 
pose you,  and  who  would  draw  me,  willing  or  unwilling, 
to  their  party."  With  these  sentiments  iEmilius  beg^n 
operations. 

But  Varro,  having  brought  his  colleague  to  agree  that 
they  should  command  alternately  each  his  day,  when  his 
turn  came,  took  post  over  against  Hannibal,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Aufidus,  near  the  village  of  Cannce.  As  soon  as  it 
was  light,  he  gave  the  signal  for  battle,  which  is  a  red 
mantle  set  up  over  the  general's  tent.  The  Carthaginians 
were  a  little  disheartened  at  first,  when  they  saw  how  daring 
the  consul  was,  and  that  the  army  was  more  than  twice 
their  number.  But  Hannibal  having  ordered  them  to  arm, 
himself,  with  a  few  others,  rode  up  to  an  eminence,  to 
take  a  view  of  the  enemy  now  drawn  up  for  battle.  One 
Cisco  that  accompanied  him,  a  man  of  his  own  mnk, 
happening  to  say  **The  numbers  of  the  enemy  appeared 
to  him  surprising,"  Hannibal  replied  with  a  serious  coun- 
tenance, *' There  is  another  thing  which  has  escaped  your 
observation,  much  more  surprising  than  that''  Upon  his 
asking  what  it  was,  *  *  It  is, "  said  he,  *  *  that  among  such 
numbers  not  one  of  them  is  named  Cisco."  The  whole 
company  weru  diverted  with  the  humor  of  his  obser- 
vations :  and  as  they  returned  to  the  camp,  they  told  the 
jest  to  those  they  met,  so  that  the  laugh  became  universal. 
At  sight  of  this  the  Carthaginians  took  courage,  thinking 
it  must  proceed  from  the  great  contempt,  in  which  their 
general  held  the  Romans,  that  he  could  jest  and  laugh  in 
the  face  of  danger. 

In  this  battle  Hannibal  gave  great  proofs  of  generalship. 
In  the  first  place,  he  took  advantage  of  the  ground,  to 
post  his  men  with  their  backs  to  the  wind,  which  was  then 
very  violent  and  scorching,  and  drove  from  the  dry  plains, 
over  the  heads  of  the  Carthaginians,  clouds  of  sand  and 
dust  into  the  eyes  and  nostrils  of  the  Romans,  so  that 
they  were  obliged  to  turn  away  their  faces  and  break  their 
ranks.  In  the  next  place,  his  troops  were  drawn  up  in 
superior  art  He  placed  the  flower  of  them  in  the  wings, 
and  those  upon  whom  he  had  less  dependence  in  the  main 
corps,  which  was  considerably  more  advanced  than  the 
wings.  Then  he  commanded  those  in  the  wings,  ttr^ 
when  the  enemy  hiad  charged  and  vigorously  pushed  that^  - 
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advanced  body;  which  he  knew  would  give  way,  and  open 
a  passage  for  them  to  the  very  centre,  and  when  the  Ro- 
mans by  this  means  should  be  far  enough  engaged  within 
the  two  wings,  they  should  both  on  the  right  and  left 
take  them  in  flank,  and  endeavor  to  surround  them.  This 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  great  carnage  that  followed. 
For  the  enemy  pressing  upon  Hannibal's  front,  which  gave 
ground,  the  form  of  his  army  was  changed  into  a  half- 
moon  ;  and  the  officers  of  the  select  troops  caused  the  two 
points  of  the  wings  to  join  behind  the  Romans.  Thus  they 
were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Carthaginians  on  all 
sides  ;  an  incredible  slaughter  followed ;  nor  did  any  escape 
but  the  few  that  retreated  before  the  main  body  was 
enclosed. 

It  is  also  said,  that  a  strange  and  fatal  accident  happened 
to  the  Roman  cavalry.  P'or  the  horse  which  iEmilius 
rode  having  received  some  hurt,  threw  him  ;  and  those 
about  him  alighting  to  assist  and  defend  the  consul  on 
foot,  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  seeing  this,  and  taking  it  for 
a  signal  for  them  to  do  the  same,  all  quitted  their  horses 
and  charged  on  foot  At  sight  of  this,  Hannibal  said, 
**This  pleases  me  better  then  if  they  had  been  delivered 
to  me  bound  hand  and  foot"  But  the  particulars  may  be 
found  at  large  in  the  historians  who  have  described  this 
battle. 

As  to  the  consuls,  Varro  escaped  with  a  few  horse  to 
Venutia ;  and  iEmilius,  covered  with  darts  which  stuck  in 
his  wounds,  sat  down  in  anguish *and  despair,  waiting  for 
the  enemy  to  despatch  him.  His  head  and  his  face  were 
so  disfigured  and  stained  with  blood,  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  know  him  ;  even  his  friends  and  servants  passed  by  him 
without  stopping.  At  last,  Cornelius  Lentulus,  a  young 
man  of  a  patrician  family,  perceiving  who  he  was,  dis- 
mounted, and  entreated  him  to  take  his  horse,  and  save 
himself  for  the  commonwealth,  which  had  then  more 
occasion  than  ever  for  so  good  a  consul.  But  nothing 
could  prevail  upon  him  to  accept  of  the  offer ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  young  man's  tears,  he  obliged  him  to 
mount  his  horse  again.  Then  rising  up,  and  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  '*Tell  Fabius  Maximus,"  said  he,  *'and, 
Lentulus,  do  you  yourself  be  witness,  that  Paulus  iEmilius 
followed  his  directions  to  the  last,  and  did  not  deviate  in 
the  least  from  the  plan  agreed  upon  between  them,  but 
wa3  first  overcame  by  '^rro^  and  then  by  Hannibal/' 
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Having  despatched  Lentulus  with  this '  commission,  he 
rushed  among  the  enemy's  swords,  and  was  slain.  Fifty- 
thousand  Romans  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  this  battle, 
and  four  thousand  to  have  been  taken  prisoners,  beside 
ten  thousand  that  were  taken  after  the  battle  in  both  the 
camps. 

After  this  great  success,  Hannibal's  friends  advised  him 
to  pursue  his  fortune,  and  to  enter  Rome  along  with  the 
fugitives,  assuring  him  that  in  15 ve  days  he  might  sup  in 
the  Capitol.  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  what  his  reason 
was  for  not  taking  this  step.  Most  probably  some  deity 
ppposed  it,  and  therefore  inspired  him  with  this  hesitation 
and  timidity.  On  this  account  it  was  that  a  Carthaginian, 
named  Barca,  said  to  him  with  some  heat,  "Hannibal, 
you  know  how  to  gain  a  victory,  but  not  how  to  use  it " 

The  battle  of  Cannse,  however,  made  such  an  alteration 
in  his  affairs,  that  though  before  it  he  had  neither  town, 
nor  magazine,  nor  port  in  Italy,  but,  without  any  regular 
supplies  for  the  war,  subsisted  his  army  by  rapine,  and  for 
that  purpose  moved  them,  like  a  great  band  of  robbers, 
from  place  to  place,  yet  then  he  became  master  of  the 
greatest  part  of  Italy.  Its  best  provinces  and  towns  vol- 
untarily submitted  to  him,  and  Capua  itself,  the  most 
-respectable  city  after  Rome,  threw  its  weight  into  his 
scale. 

In  this  case  it  appeared  that  great  misfortunes  are  not 
only,  what  Euripides  calls  them,  a  trial  of  the  fidelity  of 
a  friend,  but  of  the  capacity  and  conduct  of  a  general. 
For  the  proceedings  of  Fabius,  which  before  this  battle 
were  deemed  cold  and  timid,  then  appeared  to  be  directed 
by  counsels  more  than  human,  to  be  indeed  the  dictates 
of  a  divine  wisdom,  which  penetrated  into  futurity  at  such 
a  distance,  and  foresaw  what  seemed  incredible  to  the 
very  persons  who  experienced  it.  In  him,  therefore,  Rome 
places  her  last  hope  ;  his  judgment  is  the  temple,  the  altar, 
to  which  she  flies  for  refuge,  believing  that  to  his  prudence 
it  was  chiefly  owing  that  she  still  held  up  her  head,  and 
that  her  children  were  not  dispersed,  as  when  she  was 
taken  by  the  Gauls.  For  he,  who  in  times  of  apparent 
security,  seemed  to  be  deficient  in  confidence  and  reso- 
lution, now  when  all  abandoned  themselves  to  inexpres- 
sible sorrow  and  helpless  despair,  alone  walked  about  the 
city  with  a  calm  and  easy  pace,  with  a  firm  countenance, 
a  mild  and  gracious  address,  checking  their  effeminate 
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lamentations,  and  preventing  them  from  assembling  in 
public  to  bewail  their  common  distress.  He  caused  the 
vienate  to  meet ;  he  encouraged  the  magistrates,  himself 
being  the  soul  of  their  body,  for  all  waited  his  motion,  and 
were  ready  to  obey  his  orders.  He  placed  a  guard  at  the 
gates,  to  hinder  such  of  the  people  as  were  inclined  to  fly, 
from  quitting  the  city.  He  fixed  both  the  place  and  time 
for  mourning,  allowed  thirty  days  for  that  purpose  in  a 
man's  own  house,  and  no  more  for  the  city  in  general. 
And  as  the  feast  of  Ceres  fell  within  that  time,  it  was 
thought  better  entirely  to  omit  the  solemnity,  than  by  the 
small  numbers  and  the  melancholy  looks  of  those  that 
should  attend  it,  to  discover  the  greatness  of  their  loss : 
for  the  worship  most  acceptable  to  the  gods  is  that  which 
comes  from  cheerful  hearts.  Indeed,  whatever  the  augurs 
ordered  for  propitiating  the  divine  powers,  and  averting 
inauspicious  omens,  was  carefully  performed.  For  Fabius 
Pictor,  the  near  relation  of  Fabius  Maximus,  was  sent  to 
consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi ;  and  of  the  two  vestals  who 
were  then  found  guilty  of  a  breach  of  their  vow  of  chastity, 
one  was  buried  alive,  according  to  custom,  and  the  other 
died  by  her  own  hand. 

But  what  most  deserves  to  be  admired,  is  tlae  mag- 
nanimity and  temper  of  the  Romans,  when  the  consul 
Varro  returned  after  his  defeat,  much  humbled  and  very 
melancholy,  as  one  who  had  occasioned  the  greatest 
calamity  and  disgrace  imaginable  to  the  republic.  The 
whole  senate  and  people  went  to  welcome  him  at  the 
g-ates ;  and  when  silence  was  commanded,  the  magistrates 
and  principal  senators,  amongst  whom  was  Fabius,  com- 
mended him  for  not  giving  up  the  circumstances  of  the 
state  as  desperate  after  so  great  a  misfortune,  but  returning 
to  take  upon  him  the  administration,  and  to  make  what 
advantage  he  could  for  his  country  of  the  laws  and  citizens, 
as  not  being  utterly  lost  and  ruined. 

When  they  found  that  Hannibal,  after  the  battle,  instead 
of  marching  to  Rome,  turned  to  another  part  of  Italy,  they 
took  courage,  and  sent  their  armies  and  generals  into  the 
field.  The  most  eminent  of  these  were  Fabius  Maximus 
and  Claudius  Marcellus,  men  distinguished  by  characters 
almost  entirely  opposite.  Marcellus  was  a  man  of  a  buoy- 
ant and  animated  valor ;  remarkably  well  skilled  in  the 
use  of  weapons,  and  naturally  enterprising ;  such  an  one 
in   short,  as  Homer  calls  Iq^  in  heart,  in  courage  fierce. 
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in  war  delighting.  So  intrepid  a  general  was  vefy  fit  to  b^ 
opposed  to  an  enemy  as  daring  as  himself,  to  restore  the 
courage  and  spirits  of  the  Romans,  by  some  vigorous 
stroke  in  the  first  engagements.  As  for  Fabius,  he  kept 
to  his  first  sentiments,  and  hoped,  that  if  he  only  followed 
Hannibal  close,  without  fighting  him,  he  and  his  army 
would  wear  themselves  out,  and  lose  their  warlike  vigor, 
just  as  a  wrestler  does,  who  keeps  continually  in  the  ring, 
and  allows  himself  no  repose,  to  recruit  his  strength  after 
excessive  fatigues.  Hence  it  was  that  the  Romans  (as 
Posidonius  tells  us,)  called  Fabius  their  shield,  and  Mar- 
cellus  their  sword,  and  used  to  say,  that  the  steadiness 
and  caution  of  the  one,  mixed  with  the  vivacity  and  bold- 
ness of  the  other,  made  a  compound  very  salutary  to 
Rome.  Hannibal,  therefore,  often  meeting  Marcel lus, 
whose  motions  were  like  those  of  a  torrent,  found  his  forces 
broken  and  diminished  ;  and  by  Fabius,  who  moved  with 
a  silent  but  constant  stream,  he  was  undermined  and 
insensibly  weakened.  Such,  at  length,  was  the  extremity 
he  was  reduced  to,  that  he  was  tired  of  fighting  Marcellus, 
and  afraid  of  Fabius.  And  these  were  the  persons  he  had 
generally  to  do  with  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  as 
praetors,  consuls,  or  proconsuls  :  for  each  of  them  was 
five  times  consul.  It  is  true,  Marcellus,  in  his  fifth  con- 
sulate, was  drawn  into  his  snares,  and  killed  by  means  of 
an  ambuscade.  Hannibal  often  made  the  like  attempts 
upon  Fabius,  exerting  all  his  arts  and  stratagems,  but  with- 
out effect.  Once  only  he  deceived  him,  and  had  nearly- 
led  him  into  a  fatal  error.  He  forged  letters  to  him,  as 
from  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Metapontum,  offering 
to  deliver  up  the  city  to  him,  and  assuring  him  that  those 
who  had  taken  this  resolution,  only  waited  till  he  appeared 
before  it.  Fabius  giving  credit  to  these  letters,  ordered  a 
party  to  be  ready,  intending  to  march  thither  in  the  night : 
butfindingthe  auspices  unpromising,  he  altered  his  design^ 
and  soon  after  discovered  that  the  letters  were  forged  by 
an  artifice  of  Hannibal's,  and  that  he  was  lying  in  ambush 
for  him  near  the  town.  But  this  perhaps  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  favor  and  protection  of  the  gods. 

Fabius  was  persuaded  that  it  was  better  to  keep  the  cities 
from  revolting,  and  to  prevent  any  commotions  among 
the  allies,  by  affability  and  mildness,  than  to  entertain 
every  suspicion,  or  to  use  severity  against  those  whom  he 
did  suspect     It  is  reported  of  him,  that  being  informed. 
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that  a  certain  Marcian  in  his  army,  who  was  a  man  not 
inferior  in  courage  or  family  to  any  among  the  allies,  solic- 
ited some  of  his  men  to  desert,  he  did  not  treat  him 
harshly,  but  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  too  much 
neglected ;  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  now 
perfectly  sensible  how  much  his  officers  had  been  to  blame 
in  distributing  honors  more  out  of  favor  than  regard  to 
merit :  and  that  for  the  future  he  should  take  it  ill  if  he 
did  not  apply  to  him  when  he  had  any  request  to  make. 
This  was  followed  with  a  present  of  a  war  horse,  and 
with  other  marks  of  honor  ;  and  from  that  time  the  man  j , 
behaved  with  great  fidelity  and  zeal  for  the  service.  Fab- 
ius  thought  it  hard,  that,  while  those  who  breed  dogs  and 
horses  soften  their  stubborn  tempers,  and  bring  down  their 
fierce  spirits  by  care  and  kindness,  rather  than  with  whips 
and  chains,  he  who  has  the  command  of  men  should  not 
endeavor  to  correct  their  errors  by  gentleness  and  good- 
ness, but  treat  them  even  in  a  harsher  and  more  violent 
manner  than  gardeners  do  the  wild  fig  trees,  wild  pears 
and  olives,  whose  nature  they  subdue  by  cultivation,  and 
which  by  that  means  they  bring  to  produce  very  agreeable 
fruit 

Another  time,  some  of  his  officers  informed  him,  that 
one  of  the  soldiers,  a  native  of  Lucania,  often  quitted  his 
post,  and  rambled  out  of  the  camp.  Upon  this  report,  he 
asked  what  kind  of  a  man  he  was  in  other  respects  ;  and 
they  all  declared  it  was  not  easy  to  find  so  good  a  soldier, 
doing  him  the  justice  to  mention  several  extraordinary  in- 
stances of  his  valor.  On  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  this 
irregularity,  he  found  that  the  man  was  passionately  in 
love,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  seeing  a  young  woman  he 
ventured  out  of  the  camp,  and  took  a  long  and  dangerous 
journey  every  night  Hereupon  Fabius  gave  orders  to 
some  of  his  men  to  find  out  the  woman,  and  convey  her 
into  his  own  tent,  but  took  care  that  the  Lucanian  should 
not  know  it  Then  he  sent  for  him,  and  taking  him  aside, 
spoke  to  him  as  follows  :  "I  very  well  know,  that  you 
have  lain  many  nights  out  of  the  camp,  in  breach  of  the  Ro- 
man discipline  and  laws ;  at  the  same  time  I  am  not  ignorant 
of  your  past  services*.  In  consideration  of  them,  I  forgive 
your  present  crime ;  but  for  the  future  I  will  give  you  in 
charge  to  a  person  who  shall  be  answerable  for  you." 
While  the  soldier  stood  much  amazed,  Fabius  produced 
the  woman,  and  putting  her  in  his  hands,  thus  expressed 
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himself:  "This  is  the  person  who  engages  for  you  that 
you  will  remain  in  camp  ;  and  now  we  shall  see  whether 
there  was  not  some  traitorous  designs  which  drew  you 
out,  and  which  you  made  the  love  of  this  woman  a  cloak 
for. "    Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  this  affair. 

By  means  of  another  love  affair,  Fabius  recovered  the 
city  of  Tarentum,  which  had  been  treacherously  delivered 
up  to  Hannibal.  A  young  man,  a  native  of  that  place, 
who  served  under  Fabius,  had  a  sister  there,  who  loved 
him  with  great  tenderness,  This  youth  being  informed, 
that  a  certain  Brutian,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison 
which  Hannibal  had  put  in  Tarentum,  entertained  a  violent 
passion  for  his  sister,  hoped  to  avail  himself  of  this  cir- 
cumstance to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans.  Therefore, 
with  the  permission  of  Fabius,  he  returned  to  his  sister  at 
Tarentum,  under  color  of  having  deserted.  Some  days 
passed,  during  which  the  Brutian  forbore  his  visits,  for  she 
supposed  that  her  brother  knew  nothing  of  the  amour. 
This  obliged  the  young  man  to  come  to  an  explanation. 
"  It  has  been  currently  reported,"  said  he,  **  that  you  re- 
ceive addresses  from  a  man  of  some  distinction.  Pray, 
who  is  he  ?  If  he  is  a  man  of  honor  and  character,  as  they 
say  he  is,  Mars,  who  confounds  all  things,  takes  but  litde 
thought  of  what  country  he  may  be.  What  necessity  im- 
poses is  no  disgrace ;  but  we  may  rather  think  ourselves 
fortunate,  at  a  time  when  justice  yields  to  force,  if  that 
which  force  might  compel  us  to,  happens  not  to  be  dis- 
agreeable to  our  own  inclinations."  Thus  encouraged, 
the  young  woman  sent  for  the  Brutian,  and  presented  him 
to  her  brother.  And  as  she  behaved  to  him  in  a  kinder 
and  more  complying  manner  through  her  brother  s  means, 
who  was  very  indulgent  to  his  passion,  it  was  not  very 
difficult  to  prevail  with  the  Brutian,  who  was  deeply  in 
love,  and  was  withal  a  mercenary,  to  deliver  up  the  town, 
upon  promises  of  great  rewards  from  Fabius. 

This  is  the  account  which  most  historians  give  us  :  yet 
some  say,  that  the  woman  by  whom  the  Brutian  was 
gained,  was  not  a  Tarentine,  but  a  Brutian  ;  that  she  had 
been  concubine  to  Fabius  ;  and  that  when  she  found  the 
governor  of  Tarentum  was  her  countr3'man  and  acquaint- 
ance, she  told  Fabius  of  it,  and  finding  means,  by  ap- 
proaching the  walls,  to  make  him  a  proposal,  she  drew 
him  over  to  the  Roman  interest 

During  these  transactions,  Fabjus,  jn  order  to  m^e  a 
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diversion,  gave  directions  to  the  garrison  of  Rhegium  to 
lay  waste  the  Brutian  territories,  and,  if  possible,  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  Caulonia.  These  were  a  body  of 
eight  thousand  men,  composed  partly  of  deserters,  and 
partly  of  the  most  worthless  of  that  infamous  band  brought 
by  Marcellus  out  of  Sicily,  and  therefore  the  loss  of  them 
would  not  be  great,  nor  much  lamented  by  the  Romans. 
These  men  he  threw  out  as  a  bait  for  Hannibal,  and  by 
sacrificing  them  hoped  to  draw  him  to  a  distance  from 
Tarentum.  The  design  succeeded  accordingly  :  for  Han- 
nibal marched  with  his  forces  to  Caulonia,  and  Fabius  in 
the  meantime  laid  siege  to  Tarentum.  The  sixth  day  of 
the  siege,  the  young  man  having  settled  the  matter  with 
the  Brutian  officer  by  means  of  his  sister,  and  having  well 
observed  the  place  where  he  kept  guard  and  promised  to 
let  in  the  Romans,  went  to  Fabius  by  night,  and  gave  him 
an  account  of  it  The  consul  moved  to  the  appointed 
quarter,  though  not  entirely  depending  upon  the  promise 
that  the  town  would  be  betrayed.  There  he  himself  sat 
still,  but  at  the  same  time  ordered  an  assault  on  every  other 
part  both  by  sea  and  land  This  was  put  in  execution 
with  great  noise  and  tumult,  which  drew  most  of  the 
Tarentines  that  way  to  assist  the  garrison  and  repel  the 
besiegers.  Then  the  Brutian  giving  Fabius  the  signal, 
he  scaled  the  walls  and  got  possession  of  the  town. 

On  this  occasion  Fabius  seems  to  have  indulged  a 
criminal  ambition.  For  that  it  might  not  appear  that  the 
place  was  betrayed  to  him,  he  ordered  the  Brutians  to  be 
put  first  to  the  sword.  But  he  failed  in  his  design  ;  for  the 
former  suspicion  still  remained,  and  he  incurred,  besides, 
the  reproach  of  perfidy  and  inhumanity.  Many  of  the 
Tarentines  also  were  killed  ;  thirty  thousand  of  them  were 
sold  for  slaves ;  the  army  had  the  plunder  of  the  town, 
and  three  thousand  talents  were  brought  into  the  pub- 
lic treasury.  Whilst  everything  was  ransacked,  and  the 
spoils  were  heaped  before  Fabius,  it  is  reported  that  the 
officer  who  took  the  inventory,  asked  *'  What  he  would 
have  them  to  do  with  the  gods  }  "  meaning  the  statues  and 
pictures  :  Fabius  answered,  **Let  us  leave  the  Tarentines 
their  angry  gods. "  However,  he  carried  away  a  colossus 
of  Hercules  which  he  afterwards  set  up  in  the  Capitol, 
and  near  it  an  equestrian  statue  of  himself  in  brass.  Thus 
he  showed  himself  inferior  to  Marcellus,  in  his  taste  for 
the  fine  arts,  and  still  more  so  in  mercy  and  humanity. 
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Marcellus  in  this  respect  had  greatly  the  advantage,  ^ 
we  have  already  observed  in  his  life. 

Hannibal  had  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Tafentum,  and 
being  within  five  miles  of  it  when  it  was  taken,  he 
scrupled  not  to  say  publicly,  "The  Romans,  too,  have  their 
Hannibal ;  for  we  have  lost  Tarentum  in  the  same  manner 
that  we  gained  it."  And  in  private  he  then  first  acknowl- 
edged to  his  friends,"  That  he  had  always  thought  it  difii- 
cult,  but  now  saw  it  was  impossible,  with  the  forces  he 
had  to  conquer  Italy." 

Fabius  for  this  was  honored  with  a  triumph,  more  splen- 
did than  the  former,  having  gloriously  maintained  the  field 
against  Hannibal,  and  baffled  all  his  schemes  with  ease, 
just  as  an  able  wrestler  disengages  himself  from  the  arms 
of  his  antagonist,  whose  grasp  no  longer  retains  the  same 
vigor.  For  Hannibal's  army  was  now  partly  enervated 
with  opulence  and  luxury,  and  partly  impaired  and  woni 
with  continual  action. 

Marcus  Livius,  who  commanded  in  Tarentum,  when  it 
was  betrayed  to  Hannibal,  retired  into  the  citadel,  and 
held  it  till  it  was  retaken  by  the  Romans.  This  officer  be- 
held with  pain  the  honors  conferred  upon  Fabius,  and  one 
day  his  envy  and  vanity  drew  from  him  this  expression 
in  the  senate,  *'  I,  not  Fabius,  was  the  cause  of  recovering 
Tarentum."  "True,"  said  Fabius  laughing,  "for  if  you 
had  not  lost  the  town,  I  had  never  recovered  it. " 

Among  other  honors  which  the  Romans  paid  to  Fabius, 
they  elected  his  son  consul.  When  he  had  entered  upon 
his  office,  and  was  settling  some  point  relating  to  the  war, 
the  father,  either  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  or 
else  to  try  his  son,  mounted  his  horse,  to  ride  up  to  him. 
The  young  consul  seeing  him  at  a  distance,  would  not 
suffer  it,  but  sent  one  of  the  liciors  to  his  father  with  orders 
for  him  to  dismount,  and  to  come  on  foot  to  the  consul,  if 
he  had  any  occasion  to  apply  to  him.  The  whole  assem- 
bly were  moved  at  this,  and  cast  their  eyes  upon  Fabius, 
by  their  silence  and  their  looks  expressing  their  resentment 
of  the  indignity  offered  to  a  person  of  his  character.  But 
he  instantly  alighted,  and  ran  to  his  son,  and  embraced 
him  with  great  tenderness.  "My  son,"  said  he,  "I  ap- 
plaud your  sentiments  and  your  behavior.  You  know  what 
a  people  you  command,  and  have  a  just  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  your  office.  This  was  the  way  that  we  and  our 
forefathers  took  to  advance  Rome  to  her  present  height  of 
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glory,  always  considering  the  honor  and  interest  of  our 
country  before  that  of  our  own  fathers  and  children. " 

And  indeed  it  is  reported  that  the  great  grandfather  of 
our  Fabius,  though  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
Rome,  whether  we  consider  his  reputation  or  authority, 
though  he  had  been  five  times  consul,  and  had  been  hon- 
ored with  several  glorious  triumphs  on  account  of  his  suc- 
cess in  wars  of  the  last  importance  ;  yet  condescended  to 
serve  as  lieutenant  to  his  son  then  consul,  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Saamites  :  and  while  his  son,  in  the  tri- 
umph which  was  decreed  him,  drove  into  Rome  in  a 
chariot  and  four,  he  with  others  followed  him  on  horse- 
back. Thus,  while  he  had  authority  over  his  son,  consid- 
ered as  a  private  man,  and  while  he  was  both  especially 
and  reputedly  the  most  considerable  member  of  the  com- 
monwealth, yet  he  gloried  in  showing  his  subjection  to  the 
laws  and  to  the  magistrate.  Nor  was  this  the  only  part  of 
his  character  that  deserves  to  be  admired. 

When  Fabius  Maxim  us  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
son,  he  bore  that  loss  with  great  moderation,  as  became  a 
wise  man  and  a  good  father ;  and  the  funeral  oration, 
which  on  occasion  of  the  deaths  of  illustrious  men  is  usu- 
ally pronounced  by  some  near  kinsman,  he  delivered  him- 
self;  and  having  committed  it  to  writing,  made  it  public. 

When  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  was  sent  procon- 
sul into  Spain,  had  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  many 
battles,  and  driven  them  out  of  that  province ;  and  when 
he  had  moreover,  reduced  several  towns  and  nations 
under  the  obedience  of  Rome,  on  returning  loaded  witli 
spoil,  he  was  received  with  great  acclamations  and  general 
joy.  Being  appointed  consul,  and  finding  that  the  people 
expected  something  great  and  striking  at  his  hands,  he 
considered  it  as  an  antiquated  method  and  worthy  only 
of  the  inactivity  of  an  old  man,  to  watch  the  motions  of 
Hannibal  in  Italy  ;  and  therefore  determined  to  remove 
the  seat  of  war  from  thence  into  Africa,  to  fill  the  enemy's 
country  with  his  legions,  to  extend  his  ravages  far  and 
wide,  and  to  attempt  Carthage  itself.  With  this  view  he 
exerted  all  his  talents  to  bring  the  people  into  his  design. 
But  Fabius,  on  this  occasion,  filled  the  city  with  alarms, 
as  if  the  commonwealth  was  going  to  be  brought  into  the 
most  extreme  danger  by  a  rash  and  indiscreet  young  man  ; 
in  short,  he  scrupled  not  to  do  or  say  anything  he  thought 
likely  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  embracing  the  pro- 
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posal.  With  the  senate  he  carried  his  point  But  the 
people  believing  that  his  opposition  to  Scipio  proceeded 
either  from  envy  of  his  success,  or  from  a  secret  fear  that 
if  this  young  hero  should  perform  some  signal  exploit,  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  or  even  remove  it  out  of  Italy,  his  own 
slow  proceedings  through  the  course  of  so  many  years  might 
be  imputed  to  indolence  or  timidity. 

To  me  Fabius  seems  at  first  to  have  opposed  the  measures 
of  Scipio,  from  an  excess  of  caution  and  prudence,  and  to 
have  really  thought  the  danger  attending  his  project  great  ; 
but  in  the  progress  of  the  opposition,  I  think  he  went  too 
great  lengths,  misled  by  ambition  and  a  jealousy  of  Scipio's 
rising  glory.  For  he  applied  to  Crassus,  the  colleague  of 
Scipio,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  him  not  to  yield  that 
province  to  Scipio,  but  if  he  thought  it  proper  to  conduct 
the  war  in  that  manner,  to  go  himself  against  Carthage. 
Nay,  he  even  hindered  the  raising  of  money  for  that  ex- 
pedition :  so  that  Scipio  was  obliged  to  find  the  supplies 
as  he  could  :  and  he  effected  it  through  his  interest  with 
the  cities  of  Hetruria,  which  were  wholly  devoted  to  him. 
As  for  Crassus,  he  stayed  at  home,  partly  induced  to  it  by 
his  disposition,  which  was  mild  and  peaceful,  and  partly 
by  the  care  of  religion,  which  was  intrusted  to  him  as  high 
priest 

Fabius,  therefore,  took  another  method  to  traverse  the 
design.  He  endeavored  to  prevent  the  young  men  who 
offered  to  go  volunteers  from  giving  in  their  names,  and 
loudly  declared  both  in  the  senate  2S\A  forum,  **That 
Spicio  did  not  only  himself  avoid  Hannibal,  but  intended 
to  carry  away  with  him  the  remaining  strength  of  Italy, 
persuading  the  young  men  to  abandon  their  parents,  their 
wives,  and  native  city,  whilst  an  unsubdued  and  potent 
enemy  was  still  at  their  doors."  With  these  assertions  he 
,  so  terrified  the  people  that  they  allowed  Scipio  to  take 
with  him  only  the  legions  that  were  in  Sicily,  and  three 
hundred  of  those  men  who  had  served  him  with  so  much 
fidelity  in  Spain.  In  this  particular  Fabius  seems  to  have 
followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  cautious  temper. 

After  Scipio  was  gone  over  into  Africa,  an  account  was 
soon  brought  to  Rome,  of  his  glorious  and  wonderful 
achievements.  This  account  was  followed  by  rich  spoils, 
which  confirmed  it  A  Numidian  king  was  taken  pris- 
oner ;  two  camps  were  burned  and  destroyed,  and  in  them 
a  vast  number  of  men,  arms,  and  horses  ;  and  the  Cartha- 
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ginians  sent  orders  to  Hannibal  to  quit  his  fruitless  hopes 
in  Italy,  and  return  home  to  defend  his  own  country. 
Whilst  every  tongue  was  applauding  these  exploits  of 
Scipio,  Fabius  proposed  that  his  successor  should  be  ap- 
pointed without  any  shadow  or  reason  for  it,  except  what 
this  well  known  maxim  implies,  viz,  :  "That  it  is  danger- 
ous to  trust  affairs  of  such  importance  to  the  fortune  of 
one  man,  because  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  be  always 
successful." 

By  this  he  offended  the  people,  who  now  considered 
him  as  a  captious  and  envious  man  ;  or  as  one  whose 
courage  and  hopes  were  lost  in  the  dregs  of  years,  and 
who  therefore  looked  upon  Hannibal  as  more  formidable 
than  he  really  was.  Nay,  even  when  Hannibal  embarked 
his  army  and  quitted  Italy,  Fabius  ceased  not  to  disturb 
the  general  joy  and  to  damp  the  spirits  of  Rome.  For  he 
took  the  liberty  to  affirm,  *  *  That  the  commc»n wealth  was 
now  come  to  her  last  and  worst  trial ;  that  she  had  the  most 
reason  to  dread  the  efforts  of  Hannibal  when  he  should 
arrive  in  Africa,  and  attack  her  sons  under  the  walls  of 
Carthage ;  that  Scipio  would  have  to  do  with  an  army  yet 
warm  with  the  blood  of  so  many  Roman  generals,  dicta- 
tors and  consuls."  The  city  was  alarmed  at  these  decla- 
mations, and  though  the  war  was  removed  into  Africa, 
the  danger  seemed  to  approach  nearer  Rome  than  ever. 

However,  soon  after,  Scipio  defeated  Hannibal  in  a 
pitched  battle,  pulled  down  the  pride  of  Carthage  and  trod 
it  under  foot.  This  afforded  the  Romans  a  pleasure  be- 
yond all  their  hopes,  and  restored  a  firmness  to  their  em- 
pire which  had  been  shaken  with  so  many  tempests.  But 
Fabius  Maximus  did  not  live  to  the  end  of  the  war,  to 
hear  of  the  overthrow  of  Hannibal,  or  to  see  the  prosperity 
of  his  country  re-established :  for  about  the  time  that 
Hannibal  left  Italy,  he  fell  sick  and  died.  We  are  assured, 
that  Epaminondas  died  so  poor,  that  the  Thebans  buried 
him  at  the  public  charge  ;  for  at  his  death  nothing  was 
found  in  his  house  but  an  iron  spit*  The  expense  of 
Fabius's  funeral  was  not  indeed  defrayed  out  of  the  Roman 
treasury,  but  every  citizen  contributed  a  small  piece  of 
money  towards  it ;  not  that  he  died  without  effects,  but 
that  they  might  bury  him  as  the  father  of  the  people  :  and 
that  the  honors  paid  him  at  his  death  might  be  suitable  to 
the  dignity  of  his  life. 

*  Money  was  anciently  in  a  pyramidical  fonn.     Hylander  says  this  was  a  piece  of  money, 
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PERICLES    AND    FABIUS  MAXIUMS 
COMPARED. 

Such  were  the  lives  of  these  two  persons,  so  illustrious 
and  worthy  of  imitation  both  in  their  civil  and  military 
capacity.  We  shall  first  compare  their  talents  for  war. 
And  here  it  strikes  us  at  once,  that  Pericles  came  into 
power  at  a  time  when  the  Athenians  were  at  the  height  of 
prosperity,  great  in  themselves,  and  respectable  to  their 
neighbors,  so  that  in  the  very  strength  of  the  public,  with 
only  common  success,  he  was  secure  from  taking  any  dis- 
graceful step.  But  as  Fabius  came  to  the  helm,  when  Rome 
experienced  the  worst  and  most  mortifying  turn  of  for- 
tune, he  had  not  to  preserve  the  well  established  pros- 
perity of  a  flourishing  state,  but  to  draw  his  country  from 
an  abyss  of  misery,  and  raise  it  to  happiness.  Besides, 
the  successes  of  Cimon,  the  victories  of  Myronides  and 
Leocrates,  and  the  many  great  achievements  of  Tolmides, 
rather  furnished  occasion  to  Pericles,  during  his  adminis- 
tration, to  entertain  the  city  with  feasts  and  games,  than 
to  make  new  acquisitions,  or  to  defend  the  old  ones  by 
arms.  On  the  other  hand,  Fabius  had  the  frightful  objects 
before  his  eyes  of  defeat  and  disgraces,  of  Roman  consuls 
and  generals  slain,  of  lakes,  fields,  and  forests  full  of  the 
deal  carcasses  of  whole  armies,  and  of  rivers  flowing  with 
blood  down  to  the  very  sea.  In  this  tottering  and  decayed 
condition  of  the  commonwealth,  he  was  to  support  it  by 
his  counsels  and  his  vigor,  and  to  keep  it  from  falling  into 
absolute  ruin,  to  which  it  was  brought  so  near  by  the 
errors  of  former  commanders. 

It  may  seem  indeed,  a  less  arduous  performance  to  man- 
age the  tempers  of  a  people  humbled  by  calamities,  and 
compelled  by  necessity  to  listen  to  reason,  than  to  restrain 
the  wildness  and  insolence  of  a  city  elated  with  success, 
and  wanton  with  power,  such  as  Athens  was  when  Peri- 
cles held  the  reins  of  government  But  then  undauntedly 
to  keep  to  his  first  resolutions,  and  not  to  be  discomposed 
by  the  vast  weight  of  misfortunes  with  which  Rome  was 
then  oppressed,  discovers  in  Fabius  an  admirable  firmness 
and  dignity  of  mind 
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Against  the  taking  of  Samos  by  Pericles,  we  may  set  the 
retaking  of  Tarentum  by  Fabius,  and  with  Euboea  we 
may  put  in  balance  the  towns  of  Campania.  As  for  Capua, 
it  was  recovered  afterwards  by  the  consuls  Furius  and 
Appius.  Fabius,  indeed,  gained  but  one  set  battle,  for 
which  he  had  his  first  triumph ;  whereas  Pericles  erected 
nine  trophies  for  as  many  victories  won  by  land  and  sea. 
But  none  of  the  victories  of  Pericles  can  be  compared  with 
that  memorable  rescue  of  Minucius,  by  which  Fabius  re- 
deemed him  and  his  whole  army  from  utter  destruction  : 
an  action  truly  great,  and  in  which  you  find  at  once  the 
bright  assemblage  of  valor,  of  prudence,  and  humanity. 
Nor  can  Pericles  on  the  other  hand,  be  said  ever  to  have 
committed  such  an  error  as  that  of  Fabius,  when  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  imposed  on  by  Hannibal's  stratagem 
of  the  oxen  ;  let  his  enemy  slip  in  the  night  through  those 
straits  in  which  he  had  been  entangled  by  accident,  and 
where  he  could  not  possibly  have  forced  his  way  out,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  day  saw  himself  repulsed  by  the  man 
who  so  lately  was  at  his  mercy. 

If  it  is  the  part  of  a  good  general,  not  only  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  the  present,  but  also  to  form  the  best  judg- 
ment of  things  to  come,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Pericles 
both  foresaw  and  foretold  what  success  the  Athenians 
would  have  in  the  war,  namely,  that  they  would  ruin 
themselves,  by  grasping  at  too  much.  But  it  was  entirely 
against  the  opinion  of  Fabius,  that  the  Romans  sent  Scipio 
into  Africa,  and  yet  they  were  victorious  there ;  not  by 
the  favor  of  fortune,  but  by  the  courage  and  conduct  of 
their  general.  So  that  the  misfortunes  of  his  country  bore 
witness  to  the  sagacity  of  Pericles  ;  and  from  the  glorious 
success  of  the  Romans,  it  appeared  that  Fabius  was  utterly 
mistaken.  And,  indeed,  it  is  an  equal  fault  in  a  comman- 
der in  chief,  to  lose  an  advantage  through  diffidence,  as  to 
fall  into  danger  for  want  of  foresight  For  it  is  the  same 
want  of  judgment  and  skill,  that  sometimes  produces  too 
much  confidence,  and  sometimes  leaves  too  little.  Thus 
far  concerning  their  abilities  in  war. 

And  if  we  consider  them  in  their  political  capacity,  we 
shall  find  that  the  greatest  fault  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Pericles,  was,  that  he  caused  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
through  opposition  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  made 
him  unwilling  to  give  up  the  least  point  to  them.  I 
do  not  suppose,  that  Fabius  Maximus  would  have  given 
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up  any  point  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  that  he  would  gen- 
erously have  run  the  last  risk  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
Rome. 

The  mild  and  moderate  behavior  of  Fabius  to  Minucius, 
sets  in  a  very  disadvantageous  light  the  conduct  of  Peri- 
cles, in  his  implacable  persecution  of  a  Cimon  and  Thucy- 
dides,  valuable  men,  and  friends  to  the  aristocracy,  and 
yet  banished  by  his  practices  and  intrigues. 

Besides,  the  power  of  Pericles  was  much  greater  than 
that  of  Fabius ;  and  therefore  he  did  not  suffer  any  mis- 
fortune to  be  brought  upon  Athens  by  the  wrong  measures 
of  other  generals.  Tolmides  only  carried  it  against  him 
for  attacking  the  Boeotians  and  in  doing  it,  he  was  defeated 
and  slain.  All  the  rest  adhered  to  his  party,  and  sub- 
mitted to  his  opinion,  on  account  of  his  superior  authority, 
whereas  Fabius,  whose  measures  were  salutary  and  safe, 
as  far  as  they  depended  upon  himself,  appears  only  to 
have  fallen  short,  by  his  inability  to  prevent  the  miscar- 
riages of  others.  For  the  Romans  would  not  have  had 
so  many  misfortunes  to  deplore,  if  the  power  of  Fabius 
had  been  as  great  in  Rome,  as  that  of  Pericles  in  Athens. 

As  to  their  liberality  and  public  spirit,  Pericles  showed 
it  in  refusing  the  sums  that  were  offered  him,  and  Fabius 
in  ransoming  his  soldiers  with  his  own  money.  This  in- 
deed, was  no  great  expense,  being  only  about  six  talents. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  a  treasure  Pericles  might 
have  amassed  from  the  allies,  and  from  kings  who  made 
their  court  to  him,  on  account  of  his  great  authority  ;  yet 
no  man  ever  kept  himself  more  free  from  corruption. 

As  for  the  temples,  the  public  edifices,  and  other  works, 
with  which  Pericles  adorned  Athens,  all  the  structures  of 
that  kind  in  Rome  put  together,  until  the  times  of  the  Caesars 
deserved  not  to  be  compared  with  them,  either  in  the 
greatness  of  the  design,  or  the  excellence  of  the  execution. 

NoTB. — Mommsen,  the  latest  historian  of  ancient  Rome,  presents  Hannibal  in  a  li^ht 
somewhat  different  from  Plutarch,  and  takes  away  from  Fabius  some  of  his  hoary 
honors.  He  says  of  Hannibal  :~*'  Anger,  envy,  and  meanness  have  drawn  his  history, 
but  have  not  been  able  to  mar  the  pure  and  noble  ims^e  which  it  presents.  Every  page 
of  the  history  of  the  period  attests  his  genius  as  a  General ;  and  his  gifts  as  a  statesman 
were,  after  the  peace  with  Rome,  no  less  conspicuously  displaved  in  the  reform  of  the 
Carthaginian  Constitution, and  in  the  unparalleled  influence  whic'h,  as  a  forei^  exile,  he 
exercised  in  the  cabinets  of  the  Eastern  potentates.  The  power  which  he  wielded  over 
men  is  shown  by  his  incomparable  control  over  an  armv  of  various  nations  and  many 
tongues — an  army  which  never-  in  the  worst  times  mutinied  against  him.  He  was  a 
great  man  ;  wherever  he  went  he  riveted  the  eyes  of  all."  The  loog-«occpted  notion 
that  Fabius  preserved  his  country  by  his  habit  ot  refusing  battle  is  discarded  by  Momm- 
sen with  the  remark  that,  "  the  policy  of  Fabius  not  only  did  not  save  Rome,  but 
never  really  hindered  Hannibal  from  carrying  into  execution  any  sing le  opentkm  be  had 
planned."— [Am.  Ed.]. 
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It  is  said  that  Marcus  Cato  was  bom  at  Tusculum,  of 
which  place  his  family  originally  was,  and  that  before  he 
was  concerned  in  civil  or  military  affairs,  he  lived  upon 
an  estate  which  his  father  left  him  near  the  country  of  the 
Sabines. .  Though  his  ancestors  were  reckoned  to  have 
been  persons  of  no  note,  yet  Cato  himself  boasts  of  his 
father  as  a  brave  man  and  an  excellent  soldier,  and  assures 
us  that  his  grandfather  Cato  received  several  military  re- 
wards, and  that  having  had  five  horses  killed  under  him, 
he  had  the  value  of  them  paid  him  out  of  the  treasury,  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  gallant  behavior.  As  the  Ro- 
mans always  gave  the  appellation  of  new  men,  to  those 
who,  having  no  honors  transmitted  to  them  from  their  an- 
cestors, began  to  distinguish  themselves,  they  mentioned 
Cato  by  the  same  style :  but  he  used  to  say,  he  was  indeed 
new  with  respect  to  offices  and  dignities,  but  with  regard 
to  services  and  virtues  of  his  ancestors,  he  was  very 
ancient 

His  third  name,  at  first,  was  not  Cato,  but  Priscus.  It 
was  afterwards  changed  to  that  of  Cato,  on  account  of  his 
great  wisdom  ;  for  the  Romans  call  wise  men  Catos,  He 
had  red  hair  and  gray  eyes,  as  this  epigram  ill-naturedly 
enough  declares  : 

With  eyes  so  gray  and  hair  so  red. 

With  tusks  so  sharp  and  keen, 
Thourt  friffht  the  shades  when  thou  art  dead, 

And  hell  won't  let  thee  in. 

Inured  to  labor  and  temperance,  and  brought  up,  as  it 
were,  in  camps,  he  had  an  excellent  constitution  with  re- 
spect to  strength  as  well  as  health.  And  he  considered 
eloquence  as  a  valuable  contingent,  an  instrument  of  great 
things,  not  only  useful  but  necessary  for  every  man  who 
does  not  choose  to  live  obscure  and  inactive ;  for  which 
reason  he  exercised  and  improved  that  talent  in  the  nei^t^h- 
boring  boroughs  and  villages,  by  undertaking  the  causes 
of  such  as  applied  to  him  ;  so  that  he  was  soon  allowed 
to  be  an  able  pleader,  and  afterwards  a  good  orator. 
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From  this  time,  all  that  conversed  with  him  discovered 
in  him  such  a  gravity  of  behavior,  such  a  dignity  and  depth 
of  sentiment,  as  qualified  him  for  the  greatest  aflfairs  in  the 
most  respectable  government  in  the  world.  For  he  was 
not  only  so  disinterested  as  to  plead  without  fee  or  re- 
»ward,  but  it  appeared  that  the  honor  to  be  gained  in  that 
department  was  not  his  principal  view.  His  ambition 
was  military  glory ;  anil  when  yet  but  a  youth,  he  had 
fought  in  so  many  battles  that  his  breast  was  full  of  scars. 
He  himself  tells  us,  he  made  his  first  campaign  at  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  when  Hannibal  in  the  height  of  his  pros- 
perity was  laying  Italy  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  In  battle 
he  stood  firm,  had  a  sure  and  executing  hand,  a  fierce  coun- 
tenance, and  spoke  to  his  enemy  in  a  threatening  and 
dreadful  accent ;  for  he  rightly  judged,  and  endeavored  tci 
convince  others,  that  such  a  kind  of  behavior  often  strikes 
an  adversary  with  greater  terror  than  the  sword  itself.  He 
always  marched  on  foot  and  carried  his  own  arms,  fol- 
lowed only  by  one  servant  who  carried  his  provisions. 
And  it  is  Said,  he  never  was  angry  or  found  fault  with  that 
servant,  whatever  he  set  before  him  ;  but  when  he  was  at 
leisure  from  military  duty,  would  ease  and  assist  him  in 
dressing  it  All  the  time  he  was  in  the  army,  he  drank 
nothing  but  water,  except  that  when  almost  burned  up 
with  thirst  he  would  ask  for  a  little  vinegar,  or  when  he 
found  his  strength  and  spirits  exhausted  he  would  take  a 
little  wine. 

Near  his  country-seat  was  a  cottage,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Manius  Curius,  who  was  thrice  honored  with 
a  triumph.*  Cato  often  walked  thither,  and  reflecting  on 
the  smallness  of  the  farm  and  the  meanness  of  the  dwell- 
ing used  to  think  of  the  peculiar  virtues  of  Dentatus,  who 
though  he  was  the  greatest  man  in  Rome,  had  subdued 
the  most  warlike  nations,  and  driven  Pyrrhus  out  of  Italy, 
cultivated  this  little  spot  of  ground  with  his  own  hands, 
and  after  three  triumphs  lived  in  this  cottage.  Here  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Samnitcs  found  him  in  the  chimney- 
corner  dressing  turnips,  and  offered  him  a  large  present  of 
gold  ;  but  he  absolutely  refused  it,  and  gave  them  this 
answer  ;  A  man  who  can  be  satisfied  with  such  a  supper  has 
no  need  0/ gold  :  ami  I  think  it  more  glorious  to  conquer  the 
owners  of  it,  than  to  have  it  myself.  Full  of  these  thoughts 
Cato  returned  home,  and  taking  a  view  of  his  own  estate, 

*  Maocius  Curius  Dentatus  was  first  cousd  iu  463d  year  of  Rome. 
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his  servants  and  manner  of  living,  added  to  his  own  labdr, 
and  retrenched  his  unnecessary  expenses. 

When  Fabius  Maximus  took  the  city  of  Tarentunrtj  Cato, 
who  was  then  very  young,  served  under  him.  Happen- 
ing at  that  time  to  lodge  with  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
named  Nearchus,  he  desifed  to  hear  some  of  his  doctrine  ; 
and  learning  from  him  the  same  maxims  which  Plato  ad- 
vances, That  pleasure  is  the  greatest  incentive  to  evil  :  that 
the  greatest  burden  and  calamity  to  the  soul  is  the  body, 
from  which  she  cannot  disengage  herself ^  but  by  such  a 
wise  use  of  reason  as  shall  wean  and  separate  her  from  all 
corporeal  passions  :  he  became  still  more  attached  to 
frugality  and  temperance.  Yet  it  is  said  that  he  learnt 
Greek  very  late,  and  was  considerably  advanced  in  years 
when  he  bfegan  to  read  the  Grecian  writers,  among  whom 
he  improved  his  eloquence,  somewhat  by  Thucydides,  but 
by  Demosthenes  very  greatly.  Indeed  his  own  writings  are 
sufficiently  adorned  with  precepts  and  examples  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  and  among  his  maxims  and  sentences 
we  find  many  that  are  literally  translated  from  the  same 
originals. 

At  that  time  there  flourished  at  Rome  a  nobleman  of 
great  power  and  eminence,  called  Valerius  Flaccus, 
whose  penetration  enabled  him  to  distinguish  a  rising 
genius  and  virtuous  disposition,  and  whose  benevolence 
inclined  him  to  encourage  and  conduct  it  in  the  path  of 
glory.  This  nobleman  had  an  estate  contiguous  to  Cato's, 
where  he  often  heard  his  servants  speak  of  his  neighbor's 
laborious  and  temperate  manner  of  life.  They  told  him 
that  he  used  to  go  early  in  the  morning  to  the  little  towns 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  defend  the  causes  of  such  as  ap- 
plied to  him  ;  that  from  thence  he  would  return  to  his 
farm  where,  in  a  coarse  frock,  if  it  was  winter,  and  naked, 
if  it  was  summer,  he  would  labor  with  his  domestics,  and 
afterwards  sit  down  with  them,  and  eat  the  same  kind  of 
bread,  and  drink  of  the  same  wine.  They  related  also 
many  other  instances  of  his  condescension  and  modera- 
tion, and  mentioned  several  of  his  short  sayings  that  were 
full  of  wit  and  good  sense.  Valerius,  charmed  with  his 
character,  sent  him  an  invitation  to  dinner.  From  that 
time,  by  frequent  conversation,  he  found  in  him  so  much 
sweetness  of  temper  and  ready  wit,  that  he  considered 
him  as  an  excellent  plant,  which  wanted  only  cultivation, 
and  deserved  to  be  removed  to  a  better  soil.  He  there- 
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fore  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Rome,  and  apply  himself  to 
affairs  of  state. 

There  his  pleadings  soon  procured  him  friends  and  ad- 
mirers ;  the  interest  of  Valerius,  too,  greatly  assisted  his 
rise  to  preferment ;  so  that  he  was  first  made  a  tribune 
of  the  soldiers,  and  afterwards  quaestor.  And  having 
gained  great  reputation  and  honor  in  those  employments, 
he  was  joined  with  Valerius  himself  in  the  highest  digni- 
ties, being  his  colleague  both  as  consul  and  as  censor. 

Among  all  the  ancient  senators,  he  attached  himself 
chiefly  to  Fabius  Maxim  us,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  great  power  and  honor  he  had  acquired,  as  for  the 
sake  of  his  life  and  manners,  which  Cato  considered  as 
the  best  model  to  form  himself  upon.  So  that  he  made 
no  scruple  of  differing  with  the  great  Scipio,  who,  though 
at  that  time  but  a  young  man,  yet  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
emulation,  was  the  person  who  most  opposed  the  power 
of  Fabius.  For  being  sent  qua?stor  with  Scipio  to  the 
war  in  Africa,  and  perceiving  that  he  indulged  himself,  as 
usual,  in  an  unbounded  expense,  and  lavished  the  public 
money  upon  the  troops,  he  took  the  liberty  to  remonstrate  ; 
observing,  *'That  the  expense  itself  was  not  the  greatest 
evil,  but  the  consequence  of  that  expense,  since  it  corrupted 
the  ancient  simplicity  of  the  soldiery,  who  when  they  had 
more  money  than  was  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  were 
sure  to  bestow  it  upon  luxury  and  riot"  Scipio  answered, 
"he  had  no  need  of  a  very  exact  and  frugal  treasurer, 
because  he  intended  to  spread  all  his  sails  m  the  ocean 
of  war,  and  because  his  country  expected  from  him  an 
account  of  services  performed,  not  of  money  expended. " 
Upon  this  Cato  left  Sicily,  and  returned  to  Rome,  where, 
together  with  Fabius,  he  loudly  complained  to  the  senate 
of  '*  Scipio  s  immense  profusion,  and  of  his  passing  his 
time,  like  a  boy,  in  wrestling-rings  and  theatres,  as  if  he 
had  not  been  sent  out  to  make  war,  but  to  exhibit  games 
and  shows."  In  consequence  of  this,  tribunes  were  sent 
to  examine  into  the  affair,  with  orders,  if  the  accusation 
proved  true,  to  bring  Scipio  back  to  Rome.  Scipio  repre- 
sented to  them,  '*That  success  depended  entirely  upon 
the  greatness  of  the  preparations,"  and  made  them  sensible, 
**That  though  he  spent  his  hours  of  leisure  in  a  cheerful 
manner  with  his  friends,  his  liberal  way  of  living  had  not 
caused  him  to  neglect  any  great  or  important  business. " 
With  this  defence  the  commissioners  were  satisfied,  and 
he  set  sail  for  Africa,  ,    r^r^^xo 
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As  for  Cato,  he  continued  to  gain  so  much  influence 
and  authority  by  his  eloquence,  that  he  was  commonly 
called  the  Roman  Demosthenes  ;  but  he  was  still  more 
celebrated  for  his  manner  of  living.  His  excellence  as  a 
speaker  awakened  a  general  emulation  among  the  youth 
to  distinguish  themselves  the  same  way,  and  to  surpass 
each  other  ;  but  few  were  willing  to  imitate  him  in  the 
ancient  custom  of  tilling  the  field  with  their  own  hands, 
in  eating  a  dinner  prepared  without  fire,  and  a  spare  fru- 
gal supper  ;  few,  like  him,  could  be  satisfied  with  a  plain 
dress  and  a  poor  cottage,  or  think  it  more  honorable  not 
to  want  the  superfluities  of  life,  than  to  possess  them.  For 
the  commonwealth  now  no  longer  retained  its  primitive 
purity  and  integrity,  by  reason  of  the  vast  extent  of  its 
dominions  ;  the  many  different  affairs  under  its  manage- 
ment, and  the  infinite  number  of  people  that  were  subject 
to  its  command,  had  introduced  a  great  variety  of  customs 
and  modes  of  living.  Justly,  therefore,  was  Cato  entitled 
to  admiration,  when  the  other  citizens  were  frightened  at 
labor  and  enervated  by  pleasure,  and  he  alone  was  un- 
conquered  by  either,  not  only  while  young  and  ambitious, 
but  when  old  and  gray-haired,  after  his  consulship  and 
triumph  ;  like  a  brave  wrestler,  who  after  he  has  come  off 
conqueror,  observes  the  common  rules,  and  continues  his 
exercises  to  the  last 

He  himself  tells  us  that  he  never  wore  a  garment  that 
cost  him  more  than  a  hundred  drachma,  that  even  when 
praetor  or  consul  he  drank  the  same  wine  with  his  slaves  ; 
that  a  dinner  never  cost  him  from  the  market  above  thirty 
ases,  and  that  he  was  thus  frugal  for  the  sake  of  his 
country,  that  he  might  be  able  to  endure  the  harder  ser- 
vices in  war.  He  adds,  that  having  got,  among  some 
goods  he  was  heir  to,  a  piece  of  Babylon  tapestry,  he  sold 
it  immediately  ;  that  the  walls  of  his  country-houses  were 
neither  plastered  nor  white- washed  ;  that  he  never  gave 
more  for  a  slave  than  fifteen  hundred  drachmas,  as  not  re- 
quiring in  his  servants  delicate  shapes  and  fine  faces,  but 
strength  and  ability  to  labor,  that  they  might  be  fit  to  be 
employed  in  his  stables  about  his  cattle,  or  such  like  busi- 
ness ;  and  these  he  thought  proper  to  sell  again  when 
they  grew  old,*  that  he  might  have  no  useless  persons  to 

*  Cato  9Ay%  in  express  terms,  **  A  master  of  a  family  should  sell  his  o\A  oxen,  and  all 
the  horned  cattle  that  are  of  a  delicate  frame  ;  all  his  sheep  that  are  not  hardv,  their  wool, 
their  very  pelts;  he  should  sell  his  old  wagons,  and  his  old  instruments  of  husbandry  : 
iie  should  sell  such  of  his  slaves  as  were  old  and  infirm,  and,  everything  else  that  is  old 
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maintain.  In  a  word,  he  thought  nothing  cheap  that  was 
superfluous  ;  that  what  a  man  has  no  need  of  is  dear  even 
at  a  penny ;  and  that  it  is  much  better  to  have  fields  where 
the  plough  goes  or  cattle  feed,  than  line  gardens  and 
walks  that  require  much  watering  and  sweepmg 

Some  imputed  these  things  to  a  narrowness  of  spirit, 
while  others  supposed  that  he  betook  himself  to  this  con- 
tracted manner  of  living,  in  order  to  correct  by  his  exam- 
ple the  growing  luxury  of  the  age.  For  my  part,  I  cannot 
but  charge  his  using  his  servants  like  so  many  beasts  of 
burden,  and  turning  them  off,  or  selling  them,  when 
grown  old,  to  the  account  of  a  mean  and  ungenerous 
spirit,  which  thinks  that  the  sole  tie  between  man  and 
man  is  interest  or  necessity.  But  goodness  moves  in  a 
larger  sphere  than  justice  :  the  obligations  of  law  and 
equity  reach  only  to  mankind,  but  kindness  and  benefi- 
cence should  be  extended  to  creatures  of  every  species  ; 
and  these  still  flow  from  the  breast  of  a  well-natured  man, 
as  streams  that  issue  from  the  living  fountain.  A  good 
man  will  take  care  of  his  horses  and  dogs,  not  only  while 
they  are  young,  but  when  old  and  past  service.  Thus 
the  people  of  Athens,  when  they  had  finished  the  temple 
called  Hecaiompedon,  set  at  liberty  the  beasts  of  burden 
that  had  been  chiefly  employed  in  that  work,  suffering 
them  to  pasture  at  large,  free  from  any  further  service.  It 
is  said,  that  one  of  these  afterwards  came  of  its  own  ac- 
cord to  work,  and  putting  itself  at  the  head  of  the  labor- 
ing cattle,  marched  before  them  to  the  citadel. — ^This 
pleased  the  people,  and  they  made  a  decree  that  it  should 
be  kept  at  the  public  charge  as  long  as  it  lived.  The 
graves  of  Cimon's  mares,  with  which  he  thrice  conquered 
at  the  Olympic  games,  are  still  to  be  seen  near  his  own 
tomb.  Many  have  shown  particular  marks  of  regard  in 
burying  the  dogs  which  they  have  cherished  and  been 
fond  of;  and  among  the  rest,  Xanthippus  of  old,  whose 
dog  swam  by  the  side  of  his  galley  to  Sal  amis,  when  the 
Athenians  were  forced  to  abandon  their  city,  was  after- 
wards buried  by  his  master  upon  a  promontory,  which 
to  this  day  is  called  the  dog's  grave.  We  certainly  ought 
not  to  treat  living  creatures  like  shoes  or  household  goods, 
which  when  worn  out  with  use,  we  throw  away ;  and, 

P<.  .nselcM.    A  master  of  a  family  should  love  to  sell,  not  to  bay."    What  a  fine  contrast 
^<*^-e  is  between  the  spirit  of  this  old  stoic,  and  that  of  the  liberal-minded,  the  benevo- 
lent Plutarch.— t  When  Cato  wa5  eovemor  of  Sardinia  he  banished  usurers,  and  reduced 
Uie  interest  on  loans  almost  to  nothing. 
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Were  it  only  to  learn  benevolence  to  human  kind,  we 
should  be  merciful  to  other  creatures.  For  my  own  part, 
I  would  not  sell  even  an  old  ox  that  had  labored  for  me  ; 
much  less  would  I  remove,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  money, 
a  man  grown  old  in  my  service,  from  his  usual  place  and 
diet ;  for  to  him,  poor  man  !  it  would  be  as  bad  as  banish- 
ment ;  since  he  could  be  of  no  more  use  to  the  buyer  than 
he  was  to  the  seller.  But  Cato,  as  if  he  took  a  pride  in 
these  things,  tells  us,  that,  when  consul,  he  left  his  war- 
horse  in  Spain,  to  save  the  public  the  charge  of  his  freight 
Whether  such  things  as  these  are  instances  of  greatness  or 
littleness  of  soul,  let  the  reader  judge  for  himself. 

He  was,  however,  a  man  of  wonderful  temperance. 
For,  when  general  of  the  army,  he  took  no  more  from  the 
public,  for  himself  and  those  about  him,  than  three  Attic 
tnedimni  of  wheat  a  month  ;  and  less  than  a  medimnus 
and  a  half  of  barley  for  his  horses.  And  when  he  was 
governor  of  Sardinia,  though  his  predecessors  had  put 
the  province  to  a  very  great  expense  for  pavilions,  bed- 
ding, and  apparel,  and  still  more  by  the  number  of  friends 
and  servants  they  had  about  them,  and  by  the  great  and 
sumptuous  entertainments  they  gave,  he,  on  the  contrary, 
was  as  remarkable  for  his  frugality.  Indeed,  he  put  the 
public  to  no  manner  of  charge.  Instead  of  making  use 
of  a  carriage  he  walked  from  one  town  to  another,  attended 
only  by  one  officer,  who  carried  his  robe  and  a  vessel  for 
libations.  But  if  in  these  things  he  appeared  plain  and  easy 
to  those  who  were  under  his  command,  he  preserved  a 
gravity  and  severity  in  everything  else.  For  he  was  inex- 
orable in  whatever  related  to  public  justice,  and  inflexibly 
rigid  in  the  execution  of  his  orders ;  so  that  the  Roman 
government  had  never  before  appeared  to  that  people 
either  so  awful  or  so  amiable. 

This  contrast  was  found,  not  only  in  his  manners  but 
in  his  style,  which  was  elegant,  facetious,  and  familiar, 
and  at  the  same  time  grave,  nervous,  and  sententious.  Thus 
Plato  tells  us,  '*  the  outside  of  Socrates  was  that  of  a  satyr 
and  buffoon,  but  his  soul  was  all  virtue,  and  from  within 
him  came  such  divine  and  pathetic  things  as  pierced  the 
heart,  and  drew  tears  from  the  hearers."  And  as  the 
same  may  justly  be  affirmed  of  Cato,  I  cannot  compre- 
hend their  meaning,  who  compare  his  language  to  that  of 
Lysias.  I  leave  this  however,  to  be  decided  by  those  who 
are  more  capable  than  myself  of  judging  g^^^i^^PI^^ 
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sorts  of  styles  used  among  the  Romans  :  and  being  per- 
suaded that  a  man's  disposition  may  be  discovered  much 
better  by  his  speech  than  by  his  looks  (though  some  are 
of  a  different  opinion,)  I  shall  set  down  some  of  Cato's 
remarkable  sayings. 

One  day  when  the  Romans  clamored  violently  and 
unseasonably  for  a  distribution  of  corn,  to  dissuade  them 
from  it  he  thus  began  his  address  ;  //  is  a  difficult  task,  my 
fellow  citizens^  to  speak  to  the  belly ,  because  it  hath  no  ears. 
Another  time,  complaining  of  the  luxury  of  the  Romans, 
he  said,  It  was  a  hard  matter  to  save  that  city  from  ruin 
where  a  fish  was  sold  for  more  than  an  ox\  On  another 
occasion,  he  said,  The  Roman  people  were  like  sheep,  for 
as  those  can  scarce  be  brought  to  stir  singly,  but  all  in  a  body 
readily  follow  their  leaders,  just  such  are  ye,  lite  men 
whose  counsel  you  would  not  take  as  individuals,  lead  you 
with  ease  tn  a  crowd.  Speaking  of  the  power  of  women, 
he  said  :  All  men  naturally  govern  the  women,  we  gozrrn 
all  men,  and  our  wives  govern  us.  But  this  might  be  taken 
from  the  Apophthegms  of  Themistocles.  For,  his  son 
directing  in  most  things  through  his  mother,  he  said,  The 
Athenians  govern  the  Greeks,  / govern  the  Atheni^^ns,  you, 
wife,  govern  me,  and  your  son  governs  you  :  let  him  then 
use  that  power  with  moderation,  which,  child  as  he  is,  sets 
him  above  all  the  Greeks.  Another  of  Cato's  sayings  was. 
That  the  Roman  people  fixed  the  value,  not  only  of  the  several 
kinds  of  colors,  but  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  For,  added  he, 
as  the  dyers  dye  that  sort  of  purple  which  is  most  agreeable 
to  you,  so  our  youth  only  study  and  strive  to  excel  in  such 
things  as  you  esteem  and  commend.  Exhorting  the  people 
to  virtue,  he  said,  if  it  is  by  virtue  and  temperance  that  you 
are  become  great,  change  not  for  the  worse  ;  but  if  by  in- 
temperance and  vice,  change  for  the  better  ;  for  you  are 
already  great  enough  by  such  means  as  these.  Of  such  as 
were  perpetually  soliciting  for  great  offices,  he  said,  Like 
men  who  knew  not  their  way,  they  wanted  lictors  always  to 
conduct  them.  He  found  fault  with  the  people  for  often 
choosing  the  same  persons  consuls  ;  Fou  either,  said  he, 
think  the  consulate  of  little  worth,  or  that  there  are  but  few 
worthy  of  the  consulate.  Concerning  one  of  his  enemies 
who  led  a  very  profligate  and  infamous  life,  he  said,  His 
mother  takes  it  for  a  curse  and  not  a  prayer,  when  any  one 
wishes  this  son  may  survive  her.  Pointing  to  a  man  who 
had  sold  a  paternal  estate  near  the  sea-side,  he  pretended 
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to  admire  him,  as  one  that  was  stronger  than  the  sea  itself  ; 
For^  said  he,  what  the  sea  coutd  not  have  swallowed  without 
difficulty^  this  man  has  taken  down  with  all  the  ease  imagi- 
nable. When  king  Eumenes*  came  to  Rome,  the  senate 
received  him  with  extraordinary  respect  and  the  great  men 
strove  which  should  do  him  the  most  honor,  but  Cato  visibly 
neglected  and  shunned  him.  Upon  which  somebody  said, 
Why  do  you  shun  Eumenes,  who  is  so  good  a  man,  and  so 
great  a  friend  to  the  Romans  P  That  may  be,  answered  Cato, 
but  I  look  upon  a  king  as  a  creature  that  feeds  upon  humati 
flesh  ;  and  of  all  the  kings  that  have  been  so  much  cried  up^  I 
find  not  one  to  be  compared  with  an  EpaminondaSy  a  Pericles, 
a  Themistocles,  a  Manius  Curius,  or  with  HamUcar  surnamed 
Barcas,  He  used  to  say,  that  his  enemies  hated  him,  because 
he  neglected  his  own  concerns,  and  rose  before  day  to  mind 
those  of  the  public.  But  that  he  had  rather  his  good  actions 
should  go  unrewarded,  than  his  bad  ones  unpunished  ;  and 
tJiai  he  pardoned  every  body's  faults  sooner  than  his  own. 
The  Romans  having  sent  three  embassadors  to  the  king 
of  Bythinia,  of  whom  one  had  the  gout,  another  had  his 
skull  trepanned,  and  the  third  was  reckoned  little  better 
than  a  fool,  Cato  smiled  and  said,  They  had  sent  an  embassy 
which  had  neither  feet,  head,  nor  heart.  When  Scipio  ap- 
plied to  him,  at  the  request  of  Polybius,  in  behalf  of  the 
Achaean  exiles,  and  the  matter  was  much  canvassed  in  the 
senate,  some  speaking  for  their  being  restored,  and  some 
against  it,  Cato  rose  up,  and  said,  As  if  we  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  we  sit  here  all  day  debating  whether  a  few  poor 
old  Greeks  should  be  buried  by  our  grave-diggers  or  those 
of  their  own  country.  The  senate  then  decreed,  that  the 
exiles  should  return  home ;  and  Polybius,  some  days  after, 
endeavored  to  procure  another  meeting  of  that  respectable 
body,  to  restore  those  exiles  to  their  former  honors  in  Achaia. 
Upon  this  affair  he  sounded  Cato,  who  answered,  smiling, 
Til  is  was  Just  as  if  Ulysses  should  have  wanted  to  enter  the  Cyc- 
lops' cave  again  for  a  hat  and  a  belt  which  he  had  left  behind.  It 
was  a  saying  of  his,  That  wise  men  learn  more  from  fools, 
than  fools  from  the  wise  ;  for  the  wise  avoid  the  error  of  fools, 
while  fools  do  not  profit  by  the  examples  of  the  wise.  An- 
other of  his  sayings  was.  That  he  liked  a  young  man  that 
blushed,  m.ore  than  one  that  turned  pale  :  and  that  he  did 
not  like  a  soldier  who  moved  his  hands  in  marching,  and  his 

*  Enmenes  ^vjent  to  Rome  in  the  year  of  Rome  8x5.    Cato  wm  then  thinf^nine 
yean  old  and  at  the  height  of  his  reputation. 
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feet  in  fighting,  and  who  snored  louder  in  bed  than  he 
shouted  in  battle.  Jesting  upon  a  very  fat  man,  he  said. 
Of  what  service  to  his  country  can  such  a  body  be,  which  is 
nothing  but  belly  P  When  an  epicure  desired  to  be  admit- 
ted into  his  friendship,  he  said,  He  could  not  live  with  a  man 
whose  palate  had  quicker  sensations  than  his  heart.  He 
used  to  say,  TTie  soul  of  a  lover  lived  in  the  body  of  an- 
other :  And  that  in  all  his  life  he  never  repented  but  of  three 
things  :  the  first  was,  that  he  had  trusted  a  woman  with  a 
secrety  the  second,  that  he  had  gone  by  sea,  when  he  might 
have  gone  by  land  ;  and  the  third,  thai  he  had  passed  one 
day  without  having  a  will  by  him.  To  an  old  debauchee, 
he  said,  Old  age  has  deformities  enough  of  its  own  :  do  not 
add  to  it  the  deformity  of  vice.  A  tribune  of  the  people, 
who  had  the  character  of  a  poisoner,  proposing  a  bad 
law,  and  taking  great  pains  to  have  it  passed,  Cato  said  to 
him.  Young  man,  I  know  not  which  is  most  dangerous,  to 
drink  what  you  mLv,  or  to  enact  what  you  propose.  Being 
scurrilously  treated  by  a  man  who  led  a  dissolute  and  in- 
famous life,  he  said,  It  is  upon  very  unequal  terms  that  I 
contend  with  you  :  for  you  are  accustomed  to  be  spoken  ill 
of  and  can  speak  it  with  pleasure  ;  but  with  me  it  is  unusual 
to  hear  it^  and  disagreeable  to  speak  it.  Such  was  the  man- 
ner of  his  repartees  and  short  sayings. 

Being  appointed  consul  along  with  his  friend,  Valerius 
Flaccus,  the  government  of  that  part  of  Spain  which  the 
Romans  call  citerior,  hither,  fell  to  his  lot  While  he 
was  subduing  some  of  the  nations  there  by  arms,  and 
winning  others  by  kindness,  a  great  army  of  barbarians 
fell  upon  him,  and  he  was  in  danger  of  being  driven  out 
in  dishonor.  On  this  occasion  he  sent  to  desire  succors 
of  his  neighbors  the  Celtiberians,  who  demanded  two 
hundred  talents  for  that  service.  All  the  officers  of  his 
army  thought  it  intolerable,  that  the  Romans  should  be 
obliged  to  purchase  assistance  of  the  barbarians  :  but 
Cato  said,  //  is  no  such  great  hardship  ;  for  if  we  conquer, 
ive  shall  pay  them  at  the  enemy's  expense  ;  and  if  we  are  con- 
quered, there  will  be  nobody  either  to  pay  or  make  the  demand. 
Regained  the  battle,  and  everything  afterwards  succeeded 
to  his  wish.  Polybius  tells  us,  that  the  walls  of  all  the 
Spanish  towns  on  this  side  of  the  river  Baetis  were  razed 
by  his  command  in  one  day,  notwithstanding  the  towns 
were  numerous,  and  their  inhabitants  brave;  Cato  him- 
self  says,    he   took  more    cities  than  he  spent  days  in 
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Spain  :  nor  is  it  a  vain  boast ;  for  they  were  actually  no 
fewer  than  four  hundred.  Though  this  campaign  afforded 
the  soldiers  great  booty,  he  gave  each  of  them  a  pound 
weight  of  silver  besides,  saying,  //  was  better  that  many  of 
the  Komans  should  return  with  silver  in  their  pockets,  than  a 
/ew  with  gold.  And  for  his  own  part,  he  assures  us,  that  of 
all  that  was  taken  in  the  war,  nothing  came  to  his  share  but 
what  he  eat  and  drank.  Not  that  I  blame,  says  he,  those 
that  seek  their  own  advantage  in  these  things  ;  but  I  had 
rather  contend  for  valor  with  the  brave,  than  for  wealth  with 
the  rich,  or  in  rapaciousness  with  the  covetous. 

And  he  not  only  kept  himself  clear  of  extortion,  but 
all  that  were  immediately  under  his  direction.  He  had 
five  servants  with  him  in  his  expedition,  one  of  whom, 
named  Paccus,  had  purchased  three  boys  that  were  among 
the  prisoners  :  but  when  he  knew  that  his  master  was  in- 
formed of  it,  unable  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  coming  into 
his  presence,  he  hanged  himself.  Upon  which  Cato  sold 
the  boys,  and  put  the  money  into  the  public  treasury. 

While  "he  was  settling  the  affairs  of  Spain,  Scipio  the 
Great,  who  was  his  enemy,  and  wanted  to  break  the  course 
of  his  success,  and  have  the  finishing  of  the  war  himself, 
managed  matters  so  as  to  get  himself  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. After  which  he  made  all  possible  haste  to  take 
the  command  of  the  army  from  him.  But  Cato  hearing 
of  his  march,  took  five  companies  of  foot,  and  five  hundred 
horse,  as  a  convoy  to  attend  upon  Scipio,  and  as  he  went 
to  meet  him,  defeated  the  Lacetanians,  and  took  among 
them  six  hundred  Roman  deserters,  whom  he  caused  to 
be  put  to  death.  And  upon  Scipio's  expressing  his  dis- 
pleasure at  this,  he  answered  ironically,  Rome  would  be 
great  indeed,  if  men  of  birth  would  not  yield  the  palm  of 
virtue  to  the  commonalty,  and  if  plebeians,  like  himself  would 
contend  for  excellence  with  men  of  birth  and  quality.  Be- 
sides, as  the  senate  had  decreed,  that  nothing  should  be 
altered  which  Cato  had  ordered  and  established,  the  post 
which  Scipio  had  made  so  much  interest  for,  rather  tar- 
nished his  own  glory  than  that  of  Cato  ;  for  he  continued 
inactive  during  that  government. 

In  the  meantime,  Cato  was  honored  with  a  triumph. 
But  he  did  not  act  afterwards  like  those  whose  ambition  is 
only  for  fame,  and  not  for  virtue,  and  who  having  reached 
the  highest  honors,  borne  the  office  of  consul,  and  led  up 
triumphs,  withdraw  from  public  business,  and  gave  up  the 
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rest  of  their  days  to  ease  and  pleasure.  On  the  contrary, 
like  tliose  who  are  just  entered  upon  business,  and  thirst 
for  honor  and  renown,  he  exerted  himself  as  if  he  was  be- 
ginning his  race  anew,  his  services  being  always  ready 
both  for  his  friends  in  particular,  and  for  the  citizens  in 
general,  either  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  field  For  he  went 
with  the  Consul  Tiberius  Sempronius  to  Thrace  and  the 
Danube,  as  his  lieutenant  And,  as  a  legionary  Tribune, 
he  attended  Manius  AciliusGlabrio  into  Greece,  in  the  war 
against  Antiochus  the  Great ;  who,  next  to  Hannibal,  was 
the  most  formidable  enemy  the  Romans  ever  had.  For 
having  recovered  almost  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  which 
Seleucus  Nicanor  had  possessed,  and  reduced  many  war- 
like nations  of  barbarians,  he  was  so  much  elated  as  to 
think  the  Romans  the  only  match  for  him  in  the  field.  Ac- 
cordingly he  crossed  the  sea  with  a  powerful  army,  color- 
ing his  design  with  the  specious  pretence  of  restoring 
liberty  to  the  Greeks,  of  which,  however,  they  stood  in  no 
need;  for,  being  lately  delivered  by  the  favor  of  the 
Romans  from  the  yoke  of  Philip  and  the  Macedonians, 
they  were  free  already,  and  were  governed  by  their  own 
laws. 

At  his  approach,  all  Greece  wasjn  great  commotion,  and 
unresolved  how  to  act ;  being  corrupted  with  the  splendid 
hopes  infused  by  the  orators  whom  Antiochus  had  gained. 
Acilius,  therefore,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  several  states  ; 
Titus  Flaminius  appeased  the  disturbances,  and  kept  most 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  Roman  interest,  without  using  any 
violent  means,  as  I  have  related  in  his  life  ;  and  Cato  con- 
firmed the  people  of  Corinth,  as  well  as  those  of  Patrae  and 
iEgium  in  their  duty.  He  also  made  a  considerable  stay 
at  Athens  ;  and  it  is  said,  there  is  still  extant  a  speech  of 
his,  which  he  delivered  to  the  Athenians  in  Greek,  express- 
ing his  admiration  of  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  and  his 
satisfaction  in  beholding  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  their 
city.  But  this  account  is  not  true,  for  he  spoke  to  them 
by  an  interpreter.  Not  that  he  was  ignorant  of  Greek  ;  but 
chose  to  adhere  to  the  customs  of  his  country,  and  laugh 
at  those  who  admired  nothing  but  what  was  Greek.  He, 
therefore,  ridiculed  Posthumius  Albanus,  who  had  written 
a  history  in  that  langauge,  and  made  an  apology  for  the 
improprieties  of  expression,  saying,  He  ought  to  bs  par- 
doTied,  i/he  wrote  it  by  command  of  the  Amphictyons,  We 
are  assured  that  the  Athenians  admired  the  strength  and 
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conciseness  of  his  languag^e ;  for  what  he  delivered  in  few 
words  the  interpreter  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  many  to 
explain ;  insomuch  that  he  left  them  in  the  opinion,  that 
the  expressions  of  the  Greeks  flowed  only  from  the  lips, 
while  those  of  the  Romans  came  from  the  heart 

Antiochus  having  blocked  up  the  narrow  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae with  his  troops,  and  added  walls  and  entrenchments 
to  the  natural  fortifications  of  the  place,  sat  down  there  un- 
concerned, thinking  the  war  could  not  touch  him.  And 
indeed  the  Romans  despaired  of  forcing  the  pass.  But 
Cato,  recollecting  the  circuit  the  Persians  had  taken  on 
a  like  occasion,  set  out  in  the  night  with  a  proper  detach- 
ment 

When  they  had  advanced  a  considerable  height,  the 
guide,  who  was  one  of  the  prisoners,  missed  his  way,  and 
wandering  about  among  impracticable  places  and  prec- 
ipices, threw  the  soldiers  into  inexpressible  dread  and  de- 
spair. Cato  seeing  the  danger,  ordered  his  forces  to  halt, 
while  he,  with  one  Lucius  Manlius,  who  was  dexterous  in 
climbing  the  steep  mountains,  went  forward  with  great 
difficulty  and  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  at  midnight  without 
any  moon  ;  scrambling  among  wild  olive  trees  and  steep 
rocks  that  still  more  impeded  his  view,  and  added  darkness 
to  the  obscurity.  At  last  they  hit  upon  a  path  which 
seemed  to  lead  down  to  the  enemy's  camp.  There  they 
set  up  marks  upon  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  rocks  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain  Callidromus  ;  and  returning  the 
same  way,  took  the  whole  party  with  them  ;  whom  they 
conducted  by  the  direction  of  the  marks,  and  so  regained 
the  little  path  ;  where  they  made  a  proper  disposition  of 
the  troops.  They  had  marched  but  a  little  farther,  when 
the  path  failed  them,  and  they  saw  nothing  before  them 
but  a  precipice,  which  distressed  them  still  more  ;  for  they 
could  not  yet  perceive  that  they  were  near  the  enemy. 

The  day  now  began  to  appear,  when  one  of  them  thought 
he  heard  the  sound  of  human  voices,  and  a  little  after  they 
saw  the  Grecian  camp,  and  the  advanced  guard  at  the  foot 
of  the  rock.  Cato,  therefore,  made  a  halt,  and  sent  to 
acquaint  the  Firmians  that  he  wanted  to  speak  with  them 
in  private.  These  were  troops  whose  fidelity  and  courage 
he  had  experienced  on  the  most  dangerous  occasions. 
They  hastened  into  his  presence,  when  he  thus  addressed 
them  :  "  I  want  to  take  one  of  the  enemy  alive,  to  learn 
of  him  who  they  are  that  compose  this  jidvanced  guard, 
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and  how  many  in  number  ;  and  to  be  informed  what  is  the 
disposition  and  order  of  their  whole  army,  and  what  prep- 
arations they  have  made  to  receive  us  ;  but  the  business 
requires  the  speed  and  impetuosity  of  lions,  who  rush 
into  a  herd  of  timorous  beasts." 

When  Cato  had  done  speaking,  the  Firmians,  without 
further  preparation,  poured  down  the  mountain,  sur- 
prised the  advanced  guard,  dispersed  them,  took  one 
armed  man,  and  brought  him  to  Cato.  The  prisoner  in- 
formed him,  that  the  main  body  of  the  army  was  encamped 
with  the  king  in  the  narrow  pass,  and  that  the  detachment 
which  guarded  the  heights  consisted  of  six  hundred  select 
i^tolians.  Cato,  despising  these  troops,  as  well  on  ac- 
count of  their  small  number,  as  their  negligence,  drew  his 
sword,  and  rushed  upon  them  with  all  the  alarm  of  voices 
and  trumpets.  The  -/Etolians  no  sooner  saw  him  descend 
from  the  mountains,  than  they  fled  to  the  main  body,  and 
put  the  whole  in  the  utmost  confusion. 

At  the  same  time  Manius  forced  the  entrenchments  of 
Antiochus  below,  and  poured  into  the  pass  with  his  army. 
Antiochus  himself  being  wounded  in  the  mouth  with  a 
stone,  and  having  some  of  his  teeth  struck  out,  the  anguish 
obliged  him  to  turn  his  horse  and  retire.  After  his  retreat, 
no  part  of  his  army  could  stand  the  shock  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  though  there  appeared  no  hopes  of  escaping  by  flight, 
by  reason  of  the  straitness  of  the  road,  the  deep  marshes 
on  one  side  and  rocky  precipices  on  the  other,  yet  they 
crowded  along  through  those  narrow  passages,  and  push- 
ing each  other  down,  perished  miserably,  out  of  fear  of 
being  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 

Cato,  who  was  never  sparing  in  his  own  praises,  and 
thought  boasting  a  natural  attendant  on  great  actions,  is 
very  pompous  in  his  account  of  this  exploit  He  says, 
'*  That  those  who  saw  him  charging  the  enemy,  routing 
and  pursuing  them,  declared,  that  Cato  owed  less  to  the 
people  of  Rome,  than  the  people  of  Rome  owed  to  Cato ; 
and  that  the  Consul  Manius  himself,  coming  hot  from  the 
fight,  took  him  in  his  arms  as  he  too  came  panting  from 
the  action,  and  embracing  him  a  long  time,  cried  out,  in 
a  transport  of  joy,  that  neither  he  nor  the  whole  Roman 
people  could  sufficiently  reward  Cato's  merit" 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  the  Consul  sent  him  with 
an  account  of  it  to  Rome,  that  he  might  be  the  first  to 
carry  the  news  of  his  own  achievements.     With  a  favor- 
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able  wind  he  sailed  to  Brundusium ;  from  thende  he  reached 
Tarentum  in  one  day  :  and  having  travelled  four  daya 
more,  he  arrived  at  Rome  the  fifth  day  after  he  landed,  and 
was  the  first  that  brought  the  news  of  the  victory.  His  ar- 
rival filled  the  city  with  sacrifices  and  other  testimonies  of 
joy,  and  gave  the  people  so  high  an  opinion  of  themselves, 
that  they  now  believed  there  could  be  no  bounds  to  their 
empire  or  their  power. 

These  are  the  most  remarkable  of  Cato's  actions ;  and 
with  respect  to  civil  affairs,  he  appears  to  have  thought  the 
impeaching  of  offenders,  and  bringing  them  to  justice,  a 
thing  that  well  deserved  his  attention.  For  he  prosecuted 
several,  and  encouraged  and  assisted  others  in  carrying  on 
their  prosecutions.  Thus  he  set  up  Petilius  against  Scipio 
the  Great ;  but  secure  in  the  dignity  of  his  family,  and  his 
own  greatness  of  mind,  Scipio  treated  the  accusation  with 
the  utmost  contempt  Cato  perceiving  he  would  not  be 
capitally  condemned,  dropped  the  prosecution  ;  but  with 
some  others  who  assisted  him  in  the  cause,  impeached  his 
brother  Lucius  Scipio,  who  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
which  his  circumstances  could  not  answer,  so  that  he  was 
in  danger  of  imprisonment ;  and  it  was  not  without  great 
difficulty  and  appealing  to  the  Tribunes,  that  he  was  dis- 
missed. 

We  have  also  an  account  of  a  young  man  who  had  pro- 
cured a  verdict  against  an  enemy  of  his  father  who  was 
lately  dead,  and  had  him  stigmatized.  Cato  met  him  as 
he  was  passing  through  \hQ/orum,  and  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  addressed  him  in  these  words  ;  **It  is  thus  we  are 
to  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  our  parents,  not  with  the  blood 
of  goats  and  lambs,  but  with  the  tears  and  condemnation 
of  their  enemies. " 

Cato,  however,  did  not  escape  these  attacks  ;  but  when 
in  the  business  of  the  state  he  gave  the  least  handle,  was 
certainly  prosecuted,  and  sometimes  in  danger  of  being  con- 
demned. For  it  is  said  that  near  fifty  impeachments  were 
brought  against  him,  and  the  last,  when  he  was  eighty-six 
years  of  age  :  on  which  occasion  he  made  use  of  that 
memorable  expression  :  **// w  hard  thai  I  who  have  Iwed 
with  men  of  one  generation^  should  he  obliged  to  make  my 
defence  to  those  of  another  "  Nor  was  this  the  end  of  his 
contests  at  the  bar ;  for,  four  years  after,  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  he  impeached  Servilius  Galba :  so  that,  like  Nestor, 
he  lived  three  generations^  and,  like  him,  was  always  in 
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action.  In  short,  after  having  constantly  opposed  Scipio 
in  matters  of  government,  he  lived  until  the  time  of  young 
Scipio,  his  adopted  grandson,  and  son  of  Paulus  iEmilius, 
who  conquered  Perseus  and  the  Macedonians. 

Ten  years  alter  his  Consulship,  Cato  stood  for  the  office 
of  Censor,  which  was  the  highest  dignity  in  the  republic. 
For,  beside  the  other  power  and  authority  that  attended 
this  office,  it  gave  the  magistrate  a  right  of  inquiry  into  the 
lives  and  manners  of  the  citizens.  T.he  Romans  did  not 
think  it  proper  that  any  one  should  be  left  to  follow  his 
own  inclinations  without  inspection  or  control,  either  in 
marriage,  in  the  procreation  of  children,  in  his  table,  or  in 
the  company  he  kept  But,  convinced  that  in  these  private 
scenes  of  life  a  man's  real  character  was  much  more  distin* 
guishable  than  in  his  public  and  political  transactions,  they 
appointed  two  magistrates,  the  one  out  of  the  patricians, 
and  the  other  out  of  the  plebeians,  to  inspect,  to  correct, 
and  to  chastise  such  as  they  found  giving  in  to  dissipation 
and  licentiousness,  and  deserting  the  ancient  and  estab- 
lished manner  of  living.  These  great  officers  they  called 
Censors  :  and  they  had  power  to  deprive  a  Roman  knight 
of  his  horse,  or  to  expel  a  senator  that  led  a  vicious  and 
disorderly  life.  They  likewise  took  an  estimate  of  each 
citizen's  estate,  and  enrolled  them  according  to  their  pedi- 
gree, quality,  and  condition. 

This  office  had  several  other  great  prerogatives  annexed 
to  it :  and  therefore  when  Cato  solicited  it,  the  principal 
senators  opposed  him.  The  motive  to  this  opposition  with 
some  of  the  Patricians  was  envy  ;  for  they  imagined  it 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  nobility,  if  persons  of  a  mean 
and  obscure  origin  were  elevated  to  the  highest  honor  in 
the  state  ;  with  others  it  was  fear ";  for,  conscious  that  their 
lives  were  vicious,  and  that  they  had  departed  from  the 
ancient  simplicity  of  manners,  they  dreaded  the  austerity 
of  Cato  ;  because  they  believed  he  would  be  stem  and  in- 
exorable in  his  office.  Having  consulted  and  prepared 
their  measures,  they  put  up  seven  candidates  in  opposition 
to  Cato  :  and  imagined  that  the  people  wanted  to  be  gov- 
erned by  an  easy  hand :  they  soothed  them  with  hopes 
of  a  mild  Censorship.  Cato,  on  the  contrary,  without 
condescending  to  the  least  flattery  or  complaisance  in 
his  speeches  from  the  rostrum,  professed  his  resolution 
to  punish  every  instance  of  vice  ;  and  loudly  declaring 
that   the   city  wanted  great  reformation,    conjured    the 
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people,  if  they  were  wise,  to  choose,  not  the  mildest, 
but  the  severest  physician.  He  told  them  that  he  was 
one  of  that  character,  and,  among  the  patricians,  Va- 
lerius Flaccus  was  another  ;  and  that  with  him  for  his  col- 
league, and  him  only,  he  could  hope  to  render  good  ser- 
vice to  the  commonwealth,  by  effectually  cutting  olT,  like 
another  fiydra,  the  spreading  luxury  and  eiliminacy  of  the 
times.  He  added,  that  he  saw  others  pressing  into  the 
C^ensorship,  in  order  to  exercise  that  office  in  a  bad  man- 
ner, because  they  were  afraid  of  such  as  would  discharge 
it  faithfully. 

The  Roman  people,  on  this  occasion,  showed  themselves 
truly  great,  and  worthy  of  the  best  of  leaders ;  for,  far  from 
dreading  the  severity  of  this  inflexible  man,  they  rejected 
those  smoother  candidates  that  seemed  ready  to  consult 
their  pleasure  in  everything,  and  chose  Valerius  Flaccus 
with  Cato  ;  attending  to  the  latter  not  as  a  man  that  solic- 
ited the  office  of  Censor,  but  as  one  who,  already  pos- 
sessed of  it,  gave  out  his  orders  by  virtue  of  his  authority. 

The  first  thing  Cato  did,  was  to  name  his  friend  and 
colleague  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus  chief  of  the  senate,  and 
to  expel  many  others  the  house  ;  particularly  Lucius 
Quintius,  who  had  been  Consul  seven  years  before,  and, 
what  was  still  a  greater  honor,  was  brother  to  Titus  Fla- 
minius,  who  overthrew  king  Philip. 

He  expelled  also  Manilius,  another  senator,  whom  the 
general  opinion  had  marked  out  for  Consul,  because  he 
had  given  his  wife  a  kiss  in  the  day-time  in  the  sight  of 
his  daughter.  **For  his  own  part,"  he  said,  *'his  wife 
never  embraced  him  but  when  it  thundered  dreadfully," 
adding  by  way  of  joke,  ''That  he  was  happy  when  Jup- 
iter pleased  to  thunder. " 

He  was  censured  as  having  merely  indulged  his  envy, 
when  he  degraded  Lucius,  who  was  brother  to  Scipio  the 
Great,  and  had  been  honored  with  a  triumph  ;  for  he  took 
from  him  his  horse  ;  and  it  was  believed  that  he  did  it  to 
insult  the  memory  of  Scipio  Africanus.  But  there  was 
another  thing  that  rendered  him  more  generally  obnoxious, 
and  that  was  the  reformation  he  introduced  in  point  of 
luxury.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  begin  his  attack 
upon  it  openly,  because  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
was  infected,  and  therefore  he  took  an  indirect  method. 
He  caused  an  estimate  to  be  taken  of  all  apparel,  carriages, 
female  ornaments,  furniture,  and  utensils ;  and  whatever 
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exceeded  fifteen  hundred  drachmce  in  value,  he  rated  at 
ten  times  as  much,  and  imposed  a  tax  according  to  that 
valuation.  For  every  thousand  ases  he  made  them  pay 
three ;  that  finding  themselves  burdened  with  the  tax, 
while  the  modest  and  frugal,  with  equal  substance,  paid 
much  less  to  the  public,  they  might  be  induced  to  retrench 
their  appearance.  This  procured  him  many  enemies,  not 
only  among  those  who,  rather  than  part  with  their  luxury, 
submitted  to  the  tax,  but  among  those  who  lessened  the 
expense  of  their  figure,  to  avoid  it  For  the  generality  of 
mankind  think  that  prohibition  to  show  their  wealth  is  the 
same  thing  as  taking  it  away,  and  that  opulence  is  seen  in 
the  superfluities,  not  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  And  this 
(we  are  told)  was  what  surprised  Aristo  the  philosopher  ; 
for  he  could  not  comprehend  why  those  that  are  pos- 
sessed of  superfluities  should  be  accounted  happy,  rather 
than  such  as  abound  in  what  is  necessary  and  useful. 
But  Scopas  the  Thessalian,  when  one  of  his  friends  asked 
him  for  something  that  could  be  of  little  use  to  him,  and 
gave  him  that  as  a  reason  why  he  should  grant  his  request, 
made  answer,  *'  It  is  in  these  useless  and  superfluous 
things  that  I  am  rich  and  happy."  Thus  the  desire  of 
wealth,  far  from  being  a  natural  passion,  is  a  foreign  and 
adventitious  one,  arising  from  vulgar  opinion. 

Cato  paid  no  regard  to  these  complaints,  but  became 
still  more  severe  and  rigid.  He  cut  off  the  pipes  by  which 
people  conveyed  water  from  the  public  fountains  into  their 
houses  and  gardens,  and  demolished  all  the  buildings  that 
projected  out  into  the  street".  He  lowered  the  price  of 
public  works,  and  farmed  out  the  public  revenues  at  the 
highest  rate  they  could  bear.  By  these  things  he  brought 
upon  himself  the  hatred  of  vast  numbers  of  people  :  s) 
that  Titus  Flaminius  and  his  party  attacked  him,  and  pre- 
vailed with  the  senate  to  annul  the  contracts  he  had  made 
for  repairing  the  temples  and  public  buildings,  as  detri- 
mental to  the  state.  Nor  did  they  stop  here,  but  incited  the 
boldest  of  the  Tribunes  to  accuse  him  to  the  people,  and 
fine  him  two  talents.  They  likewise  opposed  him  very 
much  in  his  building,  at  the  public  charge,  a  hall  below 
the  senate-house  by  the  forum,  which  he  finished  not- 
withstanding, and  called  the  Porcian  hall. 

The  people,  however,  appear  to  have  been  highly  pleased 
with  his  behavior  in  his  office.  For  when  they  erected 
his  statue  in  the  temple  oi Health,  they  made  no  mention  on 
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the  pedestal  of  his  victories  and  his  triumph,  but  the 
inscription  was  to  this  effect :  In  honor  of  Cato  the  Censor, 
who,  when  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  degenerating 
Into  licentiousness,  by  good  discipline  and  wise  institu- 
tions restored  it" 

Before  this,  he  lauglied  at  those  who  were  fond  of 
such  honors,  and  said,  **  They  were  not  aware  that  they 
plumed  themselves  upon  the  workmanship  of  founders, 
statuaries,  and  painters,  while  the  Romans  bore  about  a 
more  glorious  ifnage  of  him  in  their  hearts."  And  to  those 
that  expressed  their  wonder,  that  while  many  persons  of 
little  note  had  their  statues,  Cato  had  none,  he  said,  He 
had  much  rather  ii  should  he  asked,  why  he  had  not  a  statue, 
than  why  he  had  one.  In  short,  he  was  of  opinion  that  a 
good  citizen  should  not  even  accept  of  his  due  praise, 
unless  it  tended  to  the  advantage  of  the  community.  Yet 
of  all  men  he  was  the  most  forward  to  commend  himself : 
for  he  tells  us,  that  those  who  were  guilty  of  misdemeanors, 
and  afterwards  reproved  for  them,  used  to  say  :  **They 
were  excusable  ;  they  were  not  Catos  : "  and  that  such  as 
imitated  some  of  his  actions  but  did  it  awkwardly,  were 
called /?/?-A^mJ^^/ Catos.  He  adds,  *'That  the  senate,  in 
difficult  and  dangerous  times,  used  to  cast  their  eyes  upon 
him,  as  passengers  in  ships  do  upon  the  pilot  in  a  storm  : " 
and  **That  when  he  happened  to  be  absent,  they  fre- 
quently put  off  the  consideration  of  matters  of  importance." 
These  particulars,  indeed,  are  confirmed  by  other  writers  ; 
for  his  life,  his  eloquence,  and  his  age,  gave  him  great 
authority  in  Rome. 

He  was  a  good  father,  a  good  husband,  and  an  excel- 
lent economist.  And  as  he  did  not  think  the  care  of  his 
family  a  mean  and  trifling  thing,  which  required  only  a 
superficial  attention,  it  may  be  of  use  to  give  some  account 
of  his  conduct  in  that  respect. 

He  chose  his  wife  rather  for  her  family  than  her  fortune  ; 
persuaded,  that  though  both  the  rich  and  the  high-born 
have  their  pride,  yet  women  of  good  families  are  more 
ashamed  of  any  base  and  unworthy  action,  and  more 
obedient  to  their  husbands  in  everything  that  is  good  and 
honorable.  He  used  to  say,  that  they  who  beat  their 
wives  or  children,  laid  their  sacrilegious  hands  on  the 
most  sacred  things  in  the  world  :  and  that  he  preferred  the 
character  of  a  good  husband  to  that  of  a  great  senator. 
And  he  admir^  nothing  more  in  Socrates  than  his  living 

• 
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in  an  easy  and  quiet  manner  with  an  ill-tempered  wife 
and  stupid  children.  When  he  had  a  son  bom,  no  busi- 
ness, however  urgent,  except  it  related  to  the  public,  could 
hinder  him  from  being  present  while  his  wife  washed  and 
swaddled  the  intant  For  she  suckled  it  herself  ;  nay,  she 
often  gave  the  breast  to  the  sons  of  her  servants,  to  inspire 
them  with  a  brotherly  regard  for  her  own; 

As  soon  as  the  dawn  of  understanding  appeared,  Cato 
took  upon  him  the  office  of  schoolmaster  to  his  son, 
though  he  had  a  slave  named  Chilo,  who  was  a  good 
grammarian,  and  taught  several  other  children.  But  he 
tells  us,  he  did  not  choose  that  his  son  should  be  repri- 
manded by  a  slave,  or  pulled  by  the  ears,  ifhe  happened  to 
be  slow  in  learning  ;  or  that  he  should  be  indebted  to  so 
mean  a  person  for  his  education.  He  was,  therefore,  him- 
self his  preceptor  in  grammar,  in  law,  and  in  the  neces- 
sary exercises.  For  he  taught  him  not  only  how  to  throw 
a  dart,  to  fight  hand  to  hand,  and  to  ride,  but  to  box,  to 
endure  heat  and  cold,  and  to  swim  the  most  rapid  rivers. 
He  farther  acquaints  us,  that  he  wrote  histories  for  him 
with  his  own  hand,  in  large  characters,  that  without  stir- 
ring out  of  his  father's  house,  he  might  gain  a  knowledge 
of  the  great  actions  of  the  ancient  Romans  and  of  the  cus- 
toms of  his  country.  He  was  as  careful  not  to  utter  an 
indecent  word  before  his  son,  as  he  would  have  been  in 
the  presence  of  the  vestal  vii^ins  ;  nor  did  he  ever  bathe 
with  him.  A  regard  to  decency  in  this  respect  was  indeed 
at  that  time  general  among  the  Romans.  For  even  sons- 
in-law  avoided  bathing  with  their  fathers-in-law,  not  choos- 
ing to  appear  naked  before  them  ;  but  afterwards  the 
Greeks  taught  them  not  to  be  so  scrupulous  in  uncovering 
themselves,  and  they  in  their  turn  taught  the  Greeks  to 
bathe  naked  even  before  the  women. 

While  Cato  was  taking  such  excellent  measures  for  form- 
ing his  son  to  virtue,  he  found  him  naturally  ductile^ both 
in  genius  and  inclination  ;  but  as  his  body  was  too  weak 
to  undergo  much  hardship,  his  father  was  obliged  to  relax 
the  severity  of  his  discipline,  and  to  indulge  him  a  little 
in  point  of  diet  Yet,  with  this  constitution,  he  was  an 
excellent  soldier,  and  particularly  distinguished  himself 
under  Paul  us  iEmilius  in  the  battle  against  Perseus.  On 
this  occasion  his  sword  happening  to  be  struck  from  his 
hand,  the  moisture  of  which  prevented  him  from  grasping 
it  firmly,  he  turned  to  some  of  his  companions  with  great 
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concern,  and  begged  their  assistance  in  recovering  it  He 
then  rushed  with  them  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and 
having,  with  extraordinary  efforts,  cleared  the  place  where 
the  sword  was  lost,  he  found  it,  with  much  difficulty  under 
heaps  of  arms,  and  dead  bodies  of  friends  as  well  as  ene- 
mies, piled  upon  each  other.  Paulius  iEmilius  admired 
this  gallant  action  of  the  young  man  ;  and  there  is  a  letter 
still  extant,  written  by  Cato  to  his  son,  in  which  he 
extremely  commends  his  high  sense  of  honor  expressed  in 
the  recovery  of  that  sword.  The  young  man  afterwards 
married  Tertia,  daughter  to  Paulus  iEmilius,  and  sister  to 
young  Scipio ;  the  honor  of  which  alliance  was  as  much 
owing  to  his  own  as  to  his  father's  merit  Thus  Cato's 
care  in  the  education  of  his  son  answered  the  end  pro- 
posed. 

He  had  many  slaves  which  he  purchased  among  the 
captives  taken  in  war,  always  choosing  the  youngest  and 
such  as  were  most  capable  of  instruction,  like  whelps  or 
colts  that  may  be  trained  at  pleasure.  None  of  these 
slaves  ever  went  into  any  other  man's  house  except  they 
w^ere  sent  by  Cato  or  his  wife,  and  if  any  of  them  was 
asked  what  his  master  was  doing,  he  always  answered  he 
did  not  know.  For  it  was  a  rule  with  Cato  to  have  his 
slaves  either  employed  in  the  house  or  asleep,  and  he  liked 
those  best  that  slept  the  most  kindly,  believing  that  they  were 
better  tempered  than  others  that  had  not  so  much  of  that 
refreshment,  and  fitter  for  any  kind  of  business.  And  as 
he  knew  that  slaves  will  stick  at  nothing  to  gratify  their 
passion  for  women,  he  allowed  them  to  have  the  company 
of  his  female  slaves,  upon  paying  a  certain  price ;  but 
under  a  strict  prohibition  of  approaching  any  other 
woman. 

When  he  was  a  young  soldier,  and  as  yet  in  low  cir- 
cumstances, he  never  found  fault  with  any  thing  that  was 
served  up  to  his  table,  but  thought  it  a  shame  to  quarrel 
with  a  servant  on  account  of  his  palate.  Yet  afterwards, 
when  he  was  possessed  of  an  easy  fortune,  and  made 
entertainments  for  his  principal  officers,  as  soon  as  din- 
ner was  over,  he  never  failed  to  correct  with  leather 
thongs  such  of  his  slaves  as  had  not  given  due  attend- 
ance, or  had  suffered  anything  to  be  spoiled.  He 
contrived  means  to  raise  quarrels  among  his  servants, 
and  to  keep  them  at  variance,  ever  suspecting  and  fear- 
ing some  bad  consequence  from  their  unanimity.     And, 
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when  any  of  them  were  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  he 
gave  them  a  formal  trial,  and  put  them  to  death  in  the 
presence  of  their  fellow-servan  ts.  As  his  thirst  after  wealth 
increased,  and  he  found  that  agriculture  was  rather  amus- 
ing than  profitable,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  surer  depen- 
dencies, and  employed  his  money  in  purchasing  ponds, 
hot-baths,  places  proper  for  fullers,  and  estates  in  good 
condition,  having  pasture  ground  and  wood-lands.  From 
I  these  he  had  a  great  revenue,  such  a  one,  he  used  to  say, 
as  Jupiter  himsdf  could  noi  disappoint  him  of. 

He  practised  usury  upon  ships  in  the  most  blamable 
manner.  His  method  was  to  insist,  that  those  whom  he 
furnished  with  money,  should  take  a  great  number  into 
partnership.  When  there  were  full  fifty  of  them,  and  as 
many  ships,  he  demanded  one  share  for  himself,  which  he 
managed  by  Quintio,  his  freedman,  who  sailed  and  traf- 
ficked along  with  them.  Thus,  though  his  gain  was  great, 
he  did  not  risk  his  capital,  but  only  a  small  part  of  it 

He  likewise  lent  money  to  such  of  his  slaves  as  chose 
it ;  and  they  employed  it  in  purchasing  boys  who  were 
afterwards  mstructed  and  fitted  for  service  at  Cato's  expense ; 
and  being  sold  at  the  year's  end  by  auction,  Cato  took 
several  of  them  himself,  at  the  price  of  the  highest  bidder, 
deducting  it  out  of  what  he  had  lent  To  incline  his 
son  to  the  same  economy,  he  told  him,  Tliai  to  diminish 
his  substance  was  not  the  part  of  a  man  but  of  a  widoiv 
woman.  Yet  he  carried  the  thing  to  extravagance,  when 
he  hazarded  this  assertion,  That  the  man  truly  wonderful  and 
godlike,  and  fit  to  be  registered  in  the  lists  of  glory,  was  he, 
by  whose  accounts  it  should  at  last  appear  that  he  had  more 
than  doubled  what  he  had  received  from  his  ancestors. 

When  Cato  was  very  far  advanced  in  years,  there  arrived 
at  Rome,  two  ambassadors  from  Athens,  Cameades  the 
Academic,  and  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  They  were  sent  to 
beg  off  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talents  which  had  been 
imposed  on  the  Athenians,  for  contumacy,  by  the  Sicy- 
onians,  at  the  suit  of  the  people  of  Oropus.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  these  philosophers,  such  of  the  Roman  youth 
as  had  a  taste  for  learning  went  to  wait  on  them,  and 
heard  them  with  wonder  and  delight.  Above  all,  they 
were  charmed  with  the  graceful  manners  of  Cameades, 
the  force  of  whose  eloquence,  being  great,  and  his  repu- 
tation equal  to  his  eloquence,  had  drawn  an  audience  of 
the  most  considerable  and  the  politest  persons  in  Rome ; 
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and  the  sound  of  his  fame,  like  a  mighty  wind,  had  filled 
the  whole  city.  The  report  ran,  that  there  was  come  from 
Greece,  a  man  of  astonishing  powers,  whose  eloquence, 
more  than  human,  was  able  to  soften  and  disarm  the  fierc- 
est passions,  and  who  had  made  so  strong  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  youth,  that  forgetting  all  other  pleasures 
^nd  diversions,  they  were  quite  possessed  with  an  enthu- 
liastic  love  of  philosophy. 

The  Romans  were  delighted  to  fina  it  so  ;  nor  could  they 
nithout  uncommon  pleasure  behold  their  sons  thus  fondly 
receive  the  Grecian  literature,  and  follow  these  wonderful 
men.  But  Cato,  from  the  beginning,  was  alarmed  at  it 
He  no  sooner  perceived  this  passion  for  the  Grecian 
learning  prevail,  but  he  was  afraid  that  the  youth  would 
turn  their  ambition  that  way,  and  prefer  the  glory  of  elo- 
quence to  that  of  deeds  of  arms.  But  when  he  found  that 
the  reputation  of  these  philosophers  rose  still  higher,  and 
iheir  first  speeches  were  translated  into  Latin,  by  Caius 
Acilius,  a  senator  of  great  distinction,  who  had  earnestly 
begged  the  favor  of  interpreting  them,  he  had  no  longer 
patience,  but  resolved  to  dismiss  these  philosophers  upon 
some  decent  and  specious  pretence. 

He  went,  therefore,  to  the  senate,  and  complained  of  the 
magistrates  for  detaining  so  long  such  ambassadors  as 
those,  who  could  persuade  the  people  to  whatever  they 
pleased.  **  You  ought,"  said  he,  **  to  determine  their  affair 
as  speedily  as  possible,  that  returning  to  their  schools  they 
may  hold  forth  to  the  Grecian  youth,  and  that  our  young 
men  may  again  give  attention  to  the  laws  and  the  magis- 
trates." Not  that  Cato  was  induced  to  this  by  any 
particular  pique  to  Cameades,  which  some  suppose  to  have 
l>ecn  the  case,  but  by  his  aversion  to  philosophy,  and  his 
making  it  a  point  to  show  his  contempt  of  the  polite  studies 
and  learning  of  the  Greeks.  Nay,  he  scrupled  not  to 
affirm,  **That  Socrates  himself  was  a  prating,  seditious 
fellow,  who  used  his  utmost  endeavors  to  tyrannize  over  his 
country,  by  abolishing  its  customs,  and  drawing  the  people 
over  to  opinions  contrary  to  the  laws."  And,  to  ridicule 
the  slow  methods  of  Isocrates's  teaching,  he  said,  **  His 
scholars  grew  old  in  learning  their  art,  as  if  they  in- 
tended to  exercise  it  in  the  shades  below,  and  to  plead 
causes  there. "  And  to  dissuade  his  son  from  those  studies, 
he  told  him  in  a  louder  tone  than  could  be  expected  from 
a  man  of  his  age,  and  as  it  were,  in  an  oracular  and  pro- 
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phetic  way  :  That  when  the  Romans  came  thoroughly  to  im^ 
bibe  the  Grecian  literature^  they  would  lose  the  empire  of  the 
world.  But  time  has  shown  the  vanity  of  that  inviciiou^s 
assertion  ;  for  Rome  was  never  at  a  higher  pitch  of  g^reat- 
ness,  than  when  she  was  most  perfect  in  the  Grecian  erudi- 
tion, and  most  attentive  to  all  manner  of  learning.* 

Nor  was  Cato  an  enemy  to  the  Grecian  philosophers 
only,  but  looked  upon  the  physicians  also  with  a  suspi- 
cious eye.  He  had  heard,  it  seems,  of  the  answer  which 
Hippocrates  gave  the  King  of  Persia,  when  he  sent  for  him 
and  offered  him  a  reward  of  many  talents,  **I  will  never 
make  use  of  my  art  in  favor  of  barbarians  who  are  enemies 
to  the  Greeks."  This  he  had  said  was  an  oath  which  all 
the  physicians  had  taken,  and  therefore  he  advised  his  son 
to  beware  of  them  all.  He  added,  that  he  himself  had 
written  a  little  treatise,  in  which  he  had  set  down  his  method 
of  cure,  and  the  regimen  he  prescribed,  when  any  of  his 
family  fell  sick  ;  that  he  never  recommended  fasting,  but 
allowed  them  herbs,  with  duck,  pigeon,  or  haref :  such 
kind  of  diet  being  light  and  suitable  for  sick  people,  having 
no  other  inconvenience  but  its  making  them  dream  ;  and 
that  with  these  remedies  and  this  regimen,  he  preserved  him- 
self and  his  family.  But  his  self-sufficiency  in  this  respect 
went  not  unpunished  :  for  he  lost  both  his  wife  and  son. 
He  himself,  indeed,  by  his  strong  make  and  good  habit  oi 
body,  lasted  long ;  so  that  even  in  old  age  he  frequently 
indulged  his  inclination  for  the  sex,  and  at  an  unseason- 
able time  of  life  married  a  young  woman.  It  was  on  the 
following  pretence : 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  married  his  son  to  the 
daughter  of  Paulus  ^Emilius,  the  sister  of  Scipio  ;  and  con- 
tinued a  widower,  but  had  a  young  female  slave  that  came 
privately  to  his  bed.  It  could  not,  however,  be  long 
a  secret  in  a  small  house,  with  a  daughter-in-law  in  it ;  and 
one  day  as  the  favorite  slave  passed  by  with  a  haughty 
and  flaunting  air,  to  go  to  the  Censor  s  chamber,  young 
Cato  gave  her  a  severe  look,  and  turned  his  back  upon 
her,  but  said  not  a  word.  The  old  man  was  soon  in- 
formed of  this  circumstance,  and  finding  that  this  kind  oi 
commerce  displeased  his  son  and  his  daughter-in-law,  he 
did  not  expostulate  with  them,  nor  take  the  least  notice. 

*  Rome  had  indeed  a  very  extensive  empire  in  the  Auxttstan  age,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  she  l^st  her  ancient  constitution  and  her  liberty.  Not  that  the  learning  of  the  Ro- 
mans contributed  to  that  loss,  but  their  irreligion,  their  luxury,  and  comiptinn,  occv 
sioned  it. — t  Cato  was  a  quack ;  ^r  this  is  not  a  fit  diet  lor  the  «ick. 
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Next  morning  he  went  to  the  forum,  according  to  custom 
with  his  friends  about  him  ;  and  as  he  went  along,  he 
called  aloud  to  one  Salonius,  who  had  been  his  secretary, 
and  now  was  one  of  his  train^  and  asked  him,  **  Whether 
he  had  provided  a  husband  for  his  daughter?"  Upon  his 
answering,  **  That  he  had  not,  nor  should  without  consult- 
ing his  best  friend;  "  Cato  said,  '*Why  then,  I  have  found 
out  a  very  fit  husband  for  her,  if  she  can  bear  with  the 
disparity  of  age  :  for  in  other  respects  he  is  unexceptionable, 
but  he  is  very  old,"  Salonius  replying,  **  That  he  left  the 
disposal  of  her  entirely  to  him,  for  she  was  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  had  no  dependence  but  upon  his  bounty  ; " 
Cato  said  without  farther  ceremony,  **Then  I  will  be  your 
son-in-law."  The  man  at  first  was  astonished  at  the  pro- 
posal, as  may  easily  be  imagined ;  believing  Cato  past  the 
time  of  life  for  marrying,  and  knowing  himself  far  beneath 
an  alliance  with  a  family  that  had  been  honored  with  the 
consulate  and  a  triumph.  But  when  he  saw  that  Cato  was 
in  earnest,  he  embraced  the  offer  with  joy,  and  the  mar- 
riage contract  was  signed  as  soon  as  they  came  to  the 
forutn. 

While  they  were  busied  in  preparing  for  the  nuptials, 
young  Cato,  taking  his  relations  with  him,  went  and  asked 
his  father,  *  *  What  offence  he  had  committed,  that  he  was 
going  to  put  a  mother-in-law  upon  him } "  Cato  imme- 
diately answered,  "  Ask  not  such  a  question,  my  son  ;  for 
instead  of  being  offended,  I  have  reason  to  praise  your 
whole  conduct :  I  am  only  desirous  of  having  more  such 
sons,  and  leaving  more  such  citizens  to  my  country."  But 
this  answer  is  said  to  have  been  given  long  before,  by  Pisi- 
stratus  the  Athenian  tyrant  who,  when  he  had  sons  by  a 
former  wife  already  grown  up,  married  a  second,  Timon- 
assa  of  Argos,  by  whom  he  is  said  to  have  had  two  sons 
more,  Jophon  and  Thessalus. 

By  this  wife  Cato  had  a  son,  whom  he  called  Salonius 
after  his  mother's  father.  As  for  his  eldest  son  Cato,  he 
died  in  his  praetorship.  His  father  often  makes  mention 
of  him  in  his  writings  as  a  brave  and  worthy  man.  He 
bore  this  loss  with  the  moderation  of  a  philosopher,  apply- 
ing himself  with  his  usual  activity  to  affairs  of  state.  For 
he  did  not,  like  Lucius  Lucullus  afterwards,  and  Metellus 
Pius,  think  age  an  exemption  from  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  considered  that  service  as  his  indispensable  duty  ; 
nor  yet  did  he  act  as  Scipio  Africanus  had  done,  who  find- 
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ing  himself  attacked  and  opposed  by  envy  in  his  course 
of  glory,  quitted  the  administration,  and  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  retirement  and  inaction.  But,  as  one 
told  Dionysius,  that  the  most  honorable  death  was  to 
die  in  possession  of  sovereign  power,  so  Cato  esteemed 
that  the  most  honorable  old  age,  which  was  spent  in  serv- 
ing the  commonwealth.  The  amusements  in  which  he 
passed  his  leisure  hours,  were  the  writing  of  books  and 
tilling  the  ground  :  and  this  is  the  reason  of  our  having  so 
many  treatises  on  various  subjects,  and  histories  of  his 
composing. 

In  his  younger  days  he  applied  himself  to  agriculture, 
with  a  view  to  profit;  for  he  used  to  say,  he  had 
only  two  ways  of  increasing  his  income,  labor  and  parsi- 
mony ;  but  as  he  grew  old,  he  regarded  it  only  by  way  of 
theory  and  amusement  He  wrote  a  book  concerning 
country  affairs,  in  which  among  other  things,  he  gives 
rules  for  making  cakes  and  preserving  fruit ;  for  he  was 
desirous  to  bethought  curious  and  particular  in  everything. 
He  kept  a  better  table  in  the  country  than  in  the  town  ; 
for  he  always  invited  some  of  his  acquaintance  in  the 
neighborhood  to  sup  with  him.  With  these  he  passed  the 
time  in  cheerful  conversation,  making  himself  agreeable 
not  only  to  those  of  his  own  age,  but  to  the  young  ;  for  he 
had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  had  either 
seen  himself,  or  heard  from  others  a  variety  of  things  that 
were  curious  and  entertaining.  He  looked  upon  the  table 
as  one  of  the  best  means  of  forming  friendships  :  and  at  his, 
the  conversation  generally  turned  upon  the  praises  of 
great  and  excellent  men  among  the  Romans  ;  as  for  the 
bad  and  the  unworthy,  no  mention  was  made  of  them, 
for  he  would  not  allow  in  his  company  one  word,  either 
good  or  bad,  to  be  said  of  such  kind  of  men. 

The  last  service  he  is  said  to  have  done  the  public,  was 
the  destruction  of  Carthaga  The  younger  Scipio  indeed 
gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  that  work,  but  it  was  under- 
taken chiefly  by  the  advice  and  at  the  instances  of  Cato. 
The  occasion  of  the  war  was  this.  The  Carthaginians 
and  Massinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  being  at  war  with  each 
other,  Cato  was  sent  into  Africa  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  quarrel.  Massinissa  from  the  first  had  been  a 
friend  to  the  Romans,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  admit- 
ted into  their  alliance  after  the  great  overthrow  they  re- 
ceived from  Scipio  the  elder,  but  upon  terms  which  de- 
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prived  thenl  of  gfeat  part  of  their  dominions,  and  imposed 
a  heavy  tribute.  When  Cato  arrived  at  Carthage,  he  found 
that  city  not  in  the  exhausted  and  humble  condition  which 
the  Romans  imagined,  but  full  of  men  fit  to  bear  arms, 
abounding  in  money,  in  arms,  in  warlike  stores,  and  not 
a  little  elated  in  the  thought  of  its  being  so  well  provided. 
He  concluded,  therefore,  that  it  was  now  time  for  the  Ro- 
mans to  endeavor  to  settle  the  points  in  dispute  between 
the  Numidians  and  Carthage ;  and  that,  ft  they  did  not  soon 
nnake  themselves  masters  of  that  city,  which  was  their 
old  enemy,  and  retained  strong  resentments  of  the  usage 
she  had  lately  received,  and  which  had  not  only  recovered 
herself  after  her  losses,  but  was  prodigiously  increased  in 
weSth  and  power,  they  would  soon  be  exposed  to  all  their 
former  dangers.  For  this  reason  he  returned  in  all  haste 
to  Rome,  where  he  informed  the  senate,  *' That  the  defeats 
and  other  misfortunes  which  had  happened  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, had  not  so  much  drained  them  of  their  forces  as 
cured  them  of  their  folly  ;  and  that,  in  all  probability,  in- 
stead of  a  weaker,  they  had  made  them  a  more  skilful  and 
warlikeenemy  ;  that  their  war  with  the  Numidians  was  only 
a  prelude  to  future  combats  with  the  Romans ;  and  that 
the  late  peace  was  a  mere  name,  for  they  considered  it 
only  as  a  suspension  of  arms,  which  they  were  willing  to 
avail  themselves  oi,  till  they  had  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
renew  the  war. " 

It  is  said,  tiiat  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he  shook 
the  lap  of  his  gown,  and  purposely  dropped  some  Libian 
figs ;  and  when  he  found  the  senators  admired  them  for 
their  size  and  beauty,  he  told  them,  **That  the  country 
where  they  grew  was  but  three  days'  sail  from  Rome. 
But  what  is  a  stronger  instance  of  his  enmity  to  Carthage, 
he  never  gave  his  opinion  in  the  senate  upon  any  other 
point  whatever,  without  adding  these  words,  *'And  my 
opinion  is,  that  Carthage  should  be  destroyed."  Scipio, 
sumamed  Nasica,  made  it  a  point  to  maintain  the  contrary, 
and  concluded  all  his  speeches  thus,  "And  my  opinion 
is,  that  Carthage  should  be  left  standing."  It  is  very 
likely  that  this  great  man,  perceiving  that  9ie  people  were 
come  to  such  a  pitch  of  insolence,  as  to  be  led  by  it  into 
the  greatest  excesses  (so  that  in  the  pride  of  prosperity 
they  could  not  be  restrained  by  the  senate,  but  by  their 
overgrown  power  were  able  to  draw  the  government  what 
way  they  pleased,)  thought  it  best  that  Carthage  should 
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remain  to  keep  them  in  awe,  and  to  moderate  their  pre- 
sumption. For  he  saw  that  theCarthae^inians  werenotstrong 
enough  to  conquer  the  Romans,  and  yet  too  respectable  an 
enemy  to  be  desftlsed  by  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Cato 
thought  it  daneerous,  while  the  people  were  thus  inebriated 
and  giddy  with  power,  to  suffer  a  city  which  had  always 
been  great,  and  which  was  now  grown  sober  and  wise 
through  its  misfortunes,  to  lie  watching  every  advantage 
against  them.  It  appeared  to  him,  therefore,  the  wisest 
course,  to  have  all  outward  dangers  removed  from  the 
commonwealth,  that  it  might  be  at  leisure  to  guard 
against  internal  corruption. 

Thus  Cato,  they  tell  us,  occasioned  the  third  and  last 
war  against  the  Carthaginians.  But  as  soon  as  it  h^gan 
he  died,  having  first  prophesied  of  the  person  that  should 
put  an  end  to  it ;  who  was  then  a  young  man,  and  had 
only  a  tribune's  command  in  the  army,  but  was  giving 
extraordinary  proofs  of  his  conduct  and  valor.  The  news 
of  these  exploits  being  brought  to  Rome,  Cato  cried  out. 


-He  is  the  soul  of  council; 


The  rest  are  shadows  vain. 

This  Scipio  soon  confirmed  by  his  actions. 

Cato  left  one  son  by  his  second  wife,  who,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  was  surnamed  Salonius,  and  a  grandson 
by  the  son  of  his  first  wife,  who  died  before  him.  Salonius 
died  in  his  praetorship,  leaving  a  son  named  Marcus,  who 
came  to  be  consul,  and  was  grandfather  to  Cato  the  Philoso- 
pher, the  best  and  most  illustrious  man  of  his  time. 


AGESILAUS. 

V 

Archidamus,  the  son  of  Xeuxidemus,  after  having  govern- 
ed the  Lacedaemonians  with  a  very  respectable  character, 
left  behind  him  two  sons ;  the  one  named  Agis,  whom  he 
had  of  Lampito,  a  women  of  an  illustrious  family,  the 
other  much  younger,  named  Agesilaus,  whom  he  had  by 
Eupolia,  the  daughter  of  Melisippidas.  As  the  crown,  by 
law,   was   to   descend  to  Agis,  Agesilaus  had  notliing  to 
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expect  but  a  private  station,  and  therefore  had  a  common 
Lacedaemonian  education  ;  which,  though  hard  in  respect 
of  diet,  and  full  of  laborious  exercises,  was  well  calculated  to 
teach  the  youth  obedience.  Hence,  Simonides  is  said  to 
have  called  that  famed  city,  the  man-subduing  Sparta, 
because  it  was  the  principal  tendency  of  her  discipline  to 
make  the  citizens  obedient  and  submissive  to  the  laws  ; 
and  she  trained  her  youth  as  the  colt  is  reined  to  the 
menage.  The  law  does  not  lay  the  young  princes  who 
are  educated  for  the  throne  under  the  same  necessity. 
But  Agesilaus  was  singular  in  this,  that  before  he  came  to 
govern,  he  had  learned  to  obey.  Hence  it  was  that  he 
accommodated  himself  with  a  better  grace  to  his  subjects 
than  any  other  of  the  kings  ;  having  added  to  his  princely 
talents  and  inclinations  a  humane  manner  and  popular 
civility. 

While  he  was  yet  in  one  of  the  classes  or  societies  of 
boys,  Lysander  had  that  honorable  attachment  to  him 
which  the  Spartans  distinguish  with  the  name  of  love.  He 
was  charmed  with  his  ingenuous  modesty.  For,  though 
he  had  a  spirit  above  his  companions,  an  ambition  to 
excel,  which  made  him  unwilling  to  sit  down  without  the 
prize,  and  a  vigor  and  impetuosity  which  could  not  be 
conquered  or  borne  down,  yet  he  was  equally  remarkable 
for  his  gentleness,  where  it  was  necessary  to  obey.  At 
the  same  time,  it  appeared,  that  his  obedience  was  not 
owing  to  fear,  but  to  the  principle  of  honor,  and  that 
throughout  his  whole  conduct  he  dreaded  disgrace  more 
than  toil. 

He  was  lame  of  one  leg :  but  that  defect,  during  his 
youth,  was  covered  by  the  agreeable  turn  of  the  rest  of  his 
person  ;  and  the  easy  and  cheerful  manner  in  which  he 
bore  it,  and  his  being  the  first  to  rally  himself  upon  it, 
always  made  it  the  less  regarded.  Nay,  that  defect  made 
his  spirit  of  enterprise  more  remarkable  ;  for  he  never 
declined  on  that  account  any  undertaking,  however 
difficult  or  laborious. 

We  have  no  portrait  or  statue  of  him.  He  would  not 
suffer  any  to  be  made  while  he  lived,  and  at  his  death  he 
utterly  forbade  it.  We  are  only  told,  that  he  was  a  little 
man,  and  that  he  had  not  a  commanding  aspect  But  a 
perpetual  vivacity  and  cheerfulness,  attended  with  a  talent 
for  raillery,  which  was  expressed  without  any  severity 
either  of  voice  or  look,  made  him  more  agreeable,  even  in 
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age,  than  the  young  and  the  handsoma  Theophrastus 
tells  us,  the  Ephori  fined  Archidamus  for  marrying  a  little 
woman.  "She  will  bring  us,"  said  they,  *'a  race  of 
pigmies,  instead  of  kings. " 

During  the  reign  of  Agis,  Alcibiades,  upon  his  quitting 
Sicily,  came  an  exile  to  Lacedaemon.  And  he  had  not 
been  there  long,  before  ho  was  suspected  of  a  criminal 
commerce  with  Timaea,  the  wife  of  Agis.  Agis  would 
not  acknowledge  the  child  which  she  had  for  his,  but  said 
it  was  the  son  of  Alcibiades.  Duris  informs  us,  that  the 
queen  was  not  displeased  at  the  supposition,  and  that  she 
used  to  whisper  to  her  women,  the  child  should  be  called 
Alcibiades,  not  Leotychidas.  He  adds,  that  Alcibiades 
himself  scrupled  not  to  say,  *'He  did  not  approach  Timaea 
to  gratify  his  appetite,  but  from  an  ambition  to  give  kings 
to  Sparta"  However,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Sparta, 
lest  Agis  should  revenge  the  injury.  And  that  prince 
looking  upon  Leotychidas  with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  dlU 
not  take  notice  of  him  as  a  son.  Yet,  in  his  last  sickness, 
Leotychidas  prevailed  upon  him,  by  his  tears  and  entreaties, 
to  acknowledge  him  as  such  before  many  witnesses. 

Notwithstanding  this  public  declaration,  Agis  was  no 
sooner  dead,  than  Lysander,  who  had  vanquished  the 
Athenians  at  sea,  and  had  great  power  and  interest  in 
Sparta,  advanced  Agesilaus  to  the  throne  ;  alleging  that 
Leotychidas  was  a  bastard,  and  consequently  had  no  right 
to  it  Indeed,  the  generality  of  the  citizens,  knowing  the 
virtues  of  Agesilaus,  and  that  he  had  been  educated  with 
them  in  all  the  severity  of  the  Spartan  discipline,  joined 
with  pleasure  in  the  scheme. 

There  was  then  at  Sparta  a  diviner,  named  Diopithes, 
well  versed  in  ancient  prophecies,  and  supposed  an  able 
interpreter  of  everything  relating  to  the  gods.  This  man 
insisted,  it  was  contrary  to  the  divine  will,  that  a  lame  man 
should  sit  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  ;  and  on  the  day  the 
point  was  to  be  decided,  he  publicly  read  this  oracle — 

Beware,  proud  Sparta,  lest  a  maimed  empire 
Thy  boasted  strength  impair;  far  other  woes 
Than  thou  behold°st,  await  thee— borne  away 
By  the  strange  tide  of  war 

Lysander  observing  upon  this,  that  if  the  Spartans  were 
solicitous  to  act  literally  according  to  the  oracle,  they 
ought  to  beware  of  Leotychidas  ;  for  that  Heaven  did  not 
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consider  it  as  a  matter  orimportance;  if  the  king  hap- 
pened to  have  a  lAme  fbot :  the  thing  to  be  guarded 
against  was  thfe  admis^sion  of  a  person  who  was  not  a 
genuine  descendant  of  Hercules :  for  that  would  make 
the  kingdom  itsielf  lame.  Agesilaus  added,  that  Neptune 
had  borne  witness  to  the  bastardy  of  Leotychidas,  in 
throwing  Agis  out  of  his  bed  by  an  earthquake,  ten 
months  aftet  which,  and  more,  Leotychidas  was  born ; 
though  Agis  did  not  cohabit  with  Timaea  during  that  time. 

By  these  ways  and  means  Agesilaus  gained  the  diadem, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  put  in  pbssession  of  the  private 
estate  of  Agis  ;  Leotychid^  being  rejected  on  account  of 
his  illeg^niacy.  Observing,  howevfer,  that  his  relations  by 
the  mother's  side,  thbtigh  men  of  merit,  were  very  poor,  he 
g^ve  al  moiety  of  the  estate  among  them  ;  by  which  means 
3ic  inheritance  procured  him  respect  and  honor,  instead 
of  envy  arid  Aversion. 

Xdnophon  tells  us,  that  by  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  Agesilaus  gained  so  liluch  power,  that  his  will 
was' not  disputed.  The  case  was  this.  The  principal 
authority'  ^^as  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Ephori  and  the 
senate.  The  Ephori  y^et^  annual  magistrates,  and  the 
senators  hSid  their  office  for  life.  They  were  both  ap- 
pointed as  a  barrier  against  the  power  of  the  kings,  as  we 
have  observed  in  the  life  df  Lyciirgus.  The  kings,  there- 
fore, had  an  old  and  hereditary  antipathy  to  them,  and 
perpeiual  disputes  subsisted  beti;i^een  ^em.  But  Lysander 
took  a  different  course.  He  gaVe  up  all  thoughts  of  opposi- 
tion and  contention,  and  paid  his  court  to  them  on  every 
occasion';  taking  care, in  all  his  enterprises, to  set  out  under 
their  auspices.  If  he  was  called,  he  went  faster  than  usual : 
if  he  was  u]>oii(  his  'throne,  adtninistering  justice,  he  rose 
up  when  the  Ephori  approached  :  if  any  one  of  them  was 
adnfiitted  a  member  of  the  senate,  he  sent  him  a  robe  and 
an  ox  as  maxks  of  honor.  Thus,  while  he  seemed  to  be 
adding  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  their  body,  he 
was  privately  increasing  his  own  strength,  and  the  author- 
ity or  the  crown,  throu^  their  support  and  attachment 

In  his  conduct  with  respect  to  the  other  citizens,  he  be- 
haved belter  as  an  enemy  than  as  a  friend.  If  he  was 
severe  to  his  enemies,  he  was  not  unjustly  so ;  his  friends  he 
countenanced  even  in  their  unjust  pursuits.  If  his  enemies 
performed  anything  extraordinary,  he  was  ashamed  not 
to  take  honorable  notice  of  it ;  his  friends  he  could  not  cor- 
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rect  when  they  did  amiss.  On  the  contrary,'  it  was  his 
pleasure  to  support  them,  and  go  the  same  lengths  they 
did  ;  for  he  thought  no  service  dishonorable  which  he  did 
in  the  way  of  friendship.  Nay,  if  his  adversaries  fell  into 
any  misfortune,  he  was  the  first  to  sympathize  with  them, 
and  ready  to  give  them  his  assistance,  if  they  desired  it  By 
these  means  he  gained  the  hearts  of  all  his  people. 

The  Ephori  saw  this>  and,  in  their  fear  of  his  increasing 
power,  imposed  a  fine  upon  him  ;  alleging  this  as  the 
reason,  that  whereas  the  citizens  ought  to  be  in  com- 
mon, he  appropriated  them  to  himself.  As  the  writers  upon 
physics  say,  that  if  war  and  discord  were  banished  the 
universe,  the  heavenly  bodies  would  stop  their  course, 
and  all  generation  and  motion  would  cease  by  reason  of 
that  perfect  harmony;  so  the  great  Lawgiver  infused  a 
spirit  of  ambition  and  contention  into  the  Spartan  con- 
stitution, as  an  incentive  to  virtue,  and  wished  always  to 
see  some  difference  and  dispute  among  the  good  and 
virtuous.  He  thought  that  general  complaisance,  which 
leads  men  to  yield  to  the  next  proposal,  without  ex- 
ploring each  other's  intentions,  and  without  debating  on 
the  consequences,  was  an  inert  principle,  and  deserved 
not  the  name  of  harmony.  *  Some  imagine  that  Homer 
would  not  have  made  Agamemnon  rejoicef  unless  he  saw 
this,  when  Ulysses  and  Achilles  contended  in  such  op- 
probrious terms,  if  he  had  not  expected  that  some  great 
benefit  would  arise  to  their  affairs  in  general,  from  this 
particular  quarrel  among  the  great  This  point,  however, 
cannot  be  agreed  to  without  some  exception ;  for  violent 
dissensions  are  pernicious  to  a  state  and  productive  of 
the  greatest  dangers. 

Agesilaus  had  not  long  been  seated  on  the  throne  before 
accounts  were  brought  from  Asia,  that  the  king  of  Persia 
was  preparing  a  great  fleet  to  dispossess  the  Lacedae- 
monians of  their  dominion  of  the  sea.  Lysander  was  very 
desirous  to  be  sent  again  into  Asia,  that  he  might  support 
his  friends  whom  he  left  governors  and  masters  of  the 
cities,  and  many  of  whom,  having  abused  their  authority 
to  the  purposes  of  violence  and  injustice,  were  banished  or 
put  to  death  by  the  people.  He  therefore  persuaded 
Agesilaus  to  enter  Asia  with  his  forces,  and  fix  the  seat  of 

*  Upon  the  same  principle,  we  need  not  be  srently  tlanncd  at  party  disputes  in  our 
own  nation.  They  will  not  expire  but  with  liberty.  And  sudi  ferments  are  onea  b 
to  throw  off  Ticions  humors.— f  Odyssey,  lib. 
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war  at  the  greatest  distance  from  Greece,  before  the 
Persian  could  have  finished  his  preparations.  At  the 
same  time  he  instructed  his  friends  in  Asia  to  send  deputies 
to  Lacedaemon,  to  desire  Agesilaus  might  be  appointed  to 
that  command. 

Agesilaus  received  their  proposals  in  full  assembly  of 
the  people,  and  agreed  to  undertake  the  war,  on  condition 
they  would  give  him  thirty  Spartans  for  his  officers  and  coun- 
sellors, a  select  corps  of  two  thousand  newly  enfranchised 
Helots,  and  six  thousand  of  the  allies.  All  this  was  readily 
decreed,  through  the  influence  of  Lysander,  and  Agesilaus 
set  out  with  the  thirty  Spartans.  Lysander  was  soon  at 
the  head  of  the  council,  not  only  on  account  of  his  reputation 
and  power,  but  the  friendship  of  Agesilaus,  who  thought 
the  procuring  him  this  command  a  greater  thing  than  the 
raising  him  to  the  throne. 

While  his  forces  were  assembling  at  Geraestus,  he  went 
^vith  his  friends  to  Aulis  ;  and  passing  the  night  there,  he 
dreamed  that  a  person  addressed  him  in  this  manner  :  * '  You 
are  sensible  that,  since  Agamemnon,  has  been  appointed 
captain-general  of  all  Greece,  but  yourself,  the  king  of 
Sparta  ;  and  you  are  the  only  persons  who  have  arrived  at 
that  honor.  Since,  therefore,  you  command  the  same  people, 
and  go  against  the  same  enemies  with  him,  as  well  as  take 
your  departure  from  the  same  place,  you  ought  to  pro- 
pitiate the  goddess  with  the  same  sacrifice,  which  he  offered 
here  before  he  sailed  " 

Agesilaus  at  first  thought  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia 
whom  her  father  offered  in  obedience  to  the  soothsayers. 
This  circumstance,  however,  did  not  give  him  any  pain. 
In  the  morning  he  related  the  vision  to  his  friends,  and  told 
them  he  would  honor  the  goddess  with  what  a  superior 
Being  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  take  pleasure  in, 
and  not  imitate  the  savage  ignorance  of  his  predecessor. 
In  consequence  of  which,  he  crowned  a  hind  with  flowers, 
and  delivered  her  to  his  own  soothsayer,  with  orders  that 
he  should  perform  the  ceremony,  and  not  the  person  ap- 
pointed to  that  office  by  the  Boeotians.  The  first  magis- 
trates of  Boeotia,  incensed  at  this  innovation,  sent  their 
officers  to  insist  that  Agesilaus  should  not  sacrifice  con- 
trary to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Boeotia.  And  the  offi- 
cers not  only  gave  him  such  notice,  but  threw  the  thij<hs 
of  the  victim  from  the  altar.  Agesilaus  was  highly  offended 
at  this  treatment,  and  departed  in  great  wrath  with  the 
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Thebans.  Nor  could  he  conceive  any  hopes  of  succe?is 
after  such  an  omen  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  concluded  his 
operations  would  be  incomplete,  and  his  expedition  not 
answer  the  intention. 

When  he  came  to  Ephesus,  the  power  and  interest  of 
Lysander  appeared  in  a  very  obnoxious  light  The  gates  of 
that  minister  were  continually  crowded,  and  all  applica- 
tions were  made  to  him;  asif  Agesilaushad  only  the  name 
and  badges  of  command,  to  save  the  forms  of  law,  and 
Lysander,  had  \\\  fact  tiie  power,  and  all  business  where 
to  pass  through  his  hands.  Indeed,  none  ot'  the  generals 
who  were  sent  to  Asia  ever  had  greater  sway,  or  were 
more  dreaded  than  he  "  none  ever  served  their  friends  more 
effectually,  or  humbled  their  enemies  so  much.  'ITiese 
were  things  fresh  in. every  one's  memory  ;  and  when  they 
compared  also  the  plain,  the  mild,  and  popular  behavior 
of  Agesilaus,  with  the  stem,  the  short,  and  authoritative 
manner  of  Lysander,  they  submitted  to  fhe  latter  entirely, 
and  attended  to  him  alone. 

The  other  Spartans  first  expressed  their  resentment,  be- 
cause that  attention  to  Lysander  made  them  appear  rather 
as  his  ministers,  than  as  Counsellors  to  the  king.  After- 
wards Agesilaus  himself  was  piqued  at  it  For  though  he 
had  no  envy  in  his  nature,  or  jealousy  of  honors  paid  to 
merit,  yet  he  was  ambitious  of  glory,  and  firm  in  asisert- 
ing  his  claim  to  it  Besides,  he  was  apprehensive  that 
if  any  great  action  were  performed,  it  would  be  imputed 
to  Lysander,  on  account  of  the  superior  light  hi  which  he 
had  still  been  considered. 

The  method  he  took  to  obviate  it  was  this.  His  first  step 
was,  to  oppose  the  counsels  of  Lysander  and  to  pursue 
measures  different  from  those,  for  which  he  was  most 
earnest  Another  step  was  to  reject  the  petitions  of  all  who 
appeared  to  apply  to  him  through  the  hiterest  of  that 
minister.  In  matters  too,  which  were  brought  before  the 
king  in  a  judicial  way,  those  against  whom  Lysander  ex- 
erted himself  were  sure  to  gain  their  cause  ;  and  they  for 
whom  he  appeared  coilld  scarce  escape  without  a  fine. 
As  these  things  happened  not  casually,  but  constantly  and 
of  set  purpose,  Lysander  perceived  the  cause,  and  con- 
cealed it  not  from  his  friends.  He  told  theni,  it  was  on 
his  account  they  wete  disgraced,  and  desired  them  to  pay 
their  court  to  the  king,  and  to  those  who  had  greater- 
interest  with  him  than  himself.  These  proceedings  seemed 
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invidi6u6,  and  intehded  to  dejiteciate  thekiri^;  Agesilaiis, 
therefore,  to  mortify  him  still  rtiore^'  ia{)]f)oiflted  him  his 
carver  :  and  we  lare'lold,  he  said  before  a 'large  company, 
*  •  Now  let  them  go  and'  pay  their  court  to  my  carver. " 

Lysanddr,  unable  to  bear  this  last  instaiic'e'  of  contempt. 
said,  '*^  Agesilaus,  yoii  knowV^ry  well  how  to  lessen  yoiir 
friends."  Agesilaus  answered;  **  I*  know  very  well  who 
want  to  be  greater  than  myself.'*  '  *'Ilut,  perTi'aps,"  said 
Lysande'r,  '*  that  lias  rather  beien  so  represented  *to  you; 
than  attempted  by  me.'  Place  me,  hovvei^e'r,  where  T  may 
serve' you,  without  giving  yoii  th6  least  iimbrage'.'*  "Upon 
this  Ageisilaus'  appointed  him  his'  lieutenant'  in '  the '  Helles- 
potit;  where  he  persuaded  Spithridates,' a  Tersiaii;  iiV  the 
proSince  6f'Pharnabazus,'to  come  over  to  the  Greeks,  with 
a  cbhsiderabTe  treasure,  and  two  hundred' horses.'  Yet  he 
retained  his  resentment,  and,  nourishing  the  rertiembrance 
of  the  affront'  he  had  received,'  considered  how  he'  mi^ht 
depiriVe  the  two  families  of  the  privilege  of  chiving  kings  to 
Sparta,  and'  open  thie  way  to  that  high  station  to  all  the 
Citi^i^iis'.  '  And  it  seems  he'woiild  have  raised  great  corn- 
motions  in  pursuit  of  his  revenge,  if  he  had  not  been  killed 
in  this  expedition  into  Boeotia.  Thus  ^hibitioiis  spirits, 
When  they  go  beyond  certain  bounds,  dd  much  ihore  harm 
than  good  to  the  comhiunity.  For  if  Lysaiider  was  to 
blame,  as'  in  fact  he*  was,  i*n  indulging'  art  iin'reasohable 
aVidlty  of  hdnor,  Agesilaus  might  have  known  other  methods 
totiorrect  the  fault  of  a  man  of  his  character  and  spirit 
But,  imder  the  influence  of  the  same*  p'assioii,' the  one 
kn^w  hbt  how  to  pay  proper  respect  to  his  general,'  nor  the 
other'  how  id  bear  the  irh perfections*  of  his  friend. 

At  first  Tisaphernes  was  afraid  of  Agesilaus,  and  under- 
took by  treaty,  that  thekirtg'WOtild  le'aVe'the  Grecian  cities 
to  bie  goverh'ed  by  Wx^iM  *oWrt  laxi^S  ,'but  dfterwards  thinking 
his  strength  sufficiei'itly  incrieascid,  hfe  deClafed  war!  This 
was  an  event  rttf  agreeable  to  "Agesilaus. '  'He  hoped 
great  things  from  this  texpefdltldn  ;  and  h6  considered  it  as 
a  cifCttmstartce  which  W6uld  reflect  dishbrtoi*  upon  himself, 
that  Xeriophort  could  conduct  ten'  tholiSand  Greeks  from 
the  hedrt  df  Asia  to  thef  sea,  and  bfeat  the  king  of  Persia 
whenever  his  f6fc6s  thoi^ght  prbper  to  Engage  him  ;*if  he, 
at  the  head  of  the  Laci^daemonlans,' who' were  masters  both 
at  sea  and  land,  e'o'iild  nbt  distinguish  himself  before  the 
Greeks  by  sbnle  great  and  memorable  stroke. 

To  revenge;  therefore,  the  perjuiVOf  Tisai)hernes,  by  an 
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artifice  which  justice  recommended,  he  pretended  Immed- 
iately to  march  into  Caria ;  and  when  the  barbarian  had 
drawn  his  forces  to  that  quarter,  he  turned  short  and 
entered  Phrygia.  There  he  took  many  cities  ;  and  made 
himself  master  of  immense  treasures  ;  by  which  he  showed 
his  friends,  that  to  violate  a  treaty  is  to  despise  the  gods  : 
whilst  to  deceive  an  enemy  is  not  only  just  but  glorious, 
and  the  way  to  add  profit  to  pleasure  ;  but,  as  he  was  in- 
ferior in  cavalry,  and  the  liver  of  the  victim  appeared  with- 
out a  head,  he  retired  to  Ephesus,  to  raise  that  sort  of  troops 
which  he  wanted.  The  method  he  took  was,  to  insist 
that  every  man  of  substance,  if  he  did  not  choose  to  serve 
in  person,  should  provide  a  horse  and  a  man.  Many 
accepted  the  alternative ;  and,  instead  of  a  parcel  of  in- 
different combatants,  such  as  the  rich  would  have  made, 
he  soon  got  a  numerous  and  respectable  cavalry.  For 
those  who  did  not  choose  to  serve  at  all,  or  not  to  serve  as 
horse,  hired  others  who  wanted  neither  courage  nor  in- 
clination. In  this  he  professedly  imitated  Agamemnon, 
who  for  a  good  mare  excused  a  dastardly  rich  man  the 
service. 

One  day  he  ordered  his  commissaries  to  sell  the  prisoners, 
but  to  strip  them  first.  Their  clothes  found  many  pur- 
chasers ;  but  as  to  the  prisoners  themselves,  their  skins  being 
soft  and  white,  by  reason  of  their  having  lived  so  much 
within  doors,  the  spectators  only  laughed  at  them,  think- 
ing they  would  be  of  no  service  as  slaves.  Whereupon 
Agesilaus,  who  stood  by  at  the  auction,  said  to  his  troops, 
** These  are  the  persons  whom  you  fight  with;"  and  then 
pointing  to  the  rich  spoils,  **  Those  are  the  things  ye  fight 
for." 

When  the  season  called  him  into  the  field  again,  he  gave 
it  out  that  Lydia  was  his  object  In  this  he  did  not  deceive 
Tisaphernes ;  that  general  deceived  himself.  For,  giving 
no  heed  to  the  declarations  of  Agesilaus,  because  he  had 
been  imposed  upon  by  them  before,  he  concluded  he 
would  not  enter  Caria,  a  country  not  convenient  for 
cavalry,  in  which  his  strength  did  not  lie.  Agesilaus  as  he 
had  proposed,  went  and  sat  down  on  the  plains  of  Sardis, 
and  Tisaphernes  was  forced  to  march  thither  in  great  haste 
with  succors.  The  Persian,  as  he  advanced  with  his 
cavalry,  cut  off  a  number  of  the  Greeks  who  were  scat- 
tered up  and  down  for  plunder.  Agesilaus,  however,,  con- 
sidered that  the  enemy's  infantry  could  not  yet  be  come 
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up ;  whereas  he  had  all  his  forces  about  him  ;  and  there- 
fore resolved  to  give  battle  immediately.  Pursuant  to  this 
resolution,  he  mixed  his  light-armed  foot  with  the  horse, 
and  ordered  them  to  advance  swiftly  to  the  charge,  while 
he  was  bringing  up  the  heavy-armed  troops,  which  would 
not  be  far  behind.  The  barbarians  were  soon  put  to  flight; 
the  Greeks  pursued  them,  took  their  camp,  and  killed 
great  numbers. 

In  consequence  of  this  success,  they  could  pillage  the 
king's  country  in  full  security,  and  had  all  the  satisfaction 
to  see  Tisaphernes,  a  man  of  abandoned  character,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  enemies  to  their  name  and  nation, 
properly  punished.  For  the  king  immediately  sent  Tith- 
raustes  against  him,  who  cut  off  his  head.  At  the  same 
time  he  desired  Agesilaus,  to  grant  him  peace,  promising 
him  large  sums,  on  condition  that  he  would  evacuate  his 
dominions.  Agesilaus  answered,  '*  His  country  was  his 
sole  arbitress  of  peace.  For  his  own  part,  he  rather  chose 
to  enrich  his  soldiers  than  himself ;  and  the  great  honor 
among  the  Greeks  was,  to  carry  home  spoils,  and  not  pres- 
ents from  their  enemies.*'  Nevertheless,  to  gratify  Tith- 
raustes,  for  destroying  Tisaphernes,  the  common  enemy 
of  the  Greeks,  he  decamped  and  retired  into  Phrygia,  tak- 
ing thirty  talents  of  that  viceroy  to  defray  the  charges  of 
his  march. 

As  he  was  upon  the  road,  he  received  the  scyiale  from 
the  magistrates  of  Lacedaemon,  which  invested  him  with 
the  command  of  the  navy  as  well  as  the  army  ;  an  honor 
which  that  city  never  granted  to  any  one  but  himself.  He 
was,  indeed,  (as  Theopompus  somewhere  says, )  confess- 
edly the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  man  of  his  time  ;  yet 
he  placed  his  dignity  rather  in  his  virtue  than  his  power. 
Notwithstanding,  there  was  this  flaw  in  his  character, 
when  he  had  the  conduct  of  the  navy  given  him,  he  com- 
mitted that  charge  to  Pisander,  when  there  were  other 
officers  of  greater  age  and  abilities  at  hand.  Pisander  was 
his  wife's  brother,  and,  in  c  mpliment  to  her,  he  respected 
that  alliance  more  then  the  public  good. 

He  took  up  his  own  quarters  in  the  province  of  Phama- 
bazus,  where  he  not  only  lived  in  plenty,  but  raised  con- 
siderable subsidies.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Paph- 
lagonia,  and  drew  Cotys,  the  king  of  that  country,  into  his 
interest,  who  had  been  some  time  desirous  of  such  a  con- 
nection, on  account  of  the  virtue  and  honor  which,  marked 
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his  character.  Spithri'dates,  vrho  was'  thfe  first  person  of 
consequence  thsat  came  aver  from  Pharnabazus,  accom- 
panied Agesilaus*  in  all  his  expeditions,  and  took  a  share  m 
all  his  dangers.  '  This  Spithridates  had  a  son,  a  handsome 
youth,  for  whom  Agesilaus  had  a  particular  regard,  and  a 
beautiful  daughter  in  the  flower*  of  hef  age,  whom  he 
married  to  Gotys.  Cbty3  gave  him'  a  thousand  horse, 
and  two  thousand  men  drawn  from  his  light-armed 
tr6ops;  and  with  these  he  returned  to  Phrygia 

Agesilaus  committed  great  ravages  in  that  province  ; 
but  Pharnabazus  did  notwait  to  oppose  him,  or  trust  his 
own  garrisons.  Instead  of  that,  he  took  his  most  valuable 
things  with  him,  and  moved  from  place  to  place,  to  avoid 
a  battle.  Spithridates,  however,  watched  him  so  narrowly, 
that  with  the  assistance  of  Herippidas  the  Spartan,  at  last 
he  made  himself  master  of  his  camp  aiid  all  his  treasures. 
Herippidas  made  it  his  business  to  examine  what  part  of 
the  baggage  was  secreted,  and  compelled  the  barbarians 
to  restore  it ;  he  looked,  indeed,  with  a  keen  eye  into  every 
thing.  This  provoked  Spithridates  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  immediately  marched  off  with  the  Paphlagonians  to 
Sardis.  ... 

There  was  nothing'  in  the  whole  war  that  touched 
Agesilaus  more  nearly  than  this.  Besides  the  pain  it  gave 
him  to  think  he  had  lost  Spithridates,  and  a  considerable 
body  of  men  with  him,  he  was  ashamed  of  a  mark  of 
avarice  and  illiberal  meanness,  from  which  he  had  ever 
studiqd  to  keep  both  himself  and  his  country.  These 
were  causes  of  uneasiness  that  might  be  publicly  adknowl- 
edged ;  but  he  had  a  private,  and  a  more  sensible  one,  in  his 
attachment  to  the  son  of  Spithridates ;  though  while  he 
was  with  him,  he  had  made  a  point  to  combat  that  attach- 
ment. '  .        . 

One  day  Megabates  approached  to  salute  him,  and  Agesi- 
laus declined  that  mark  of  his  affection;  The  youth,  after  this 
was  more  distant  in  his  addresses.  Then  Agesilaus  was 
sorry  for  the  repulse  he  had  given  him,  and  pretended  to 
wonder  why  Megabates  kept  at  such  a  distance.  His 
friends  told  him,  he  must  blame  himself  for  rejecting  his 
former  application.  *'He  would  still,"  said  they,  "be 
glad  to  pay  his  most  obliging  respects  to  you  but  take  care 
you  do  not  reject  them  again.  Agesilaus  was  silent  some 
time  ;  and  when  he  had  considered  the  thing,  he  said,  ' '  Do 
not  mention  it  to  him,  For  this  second  victory  over  najrself 
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f'ves  itte  More  pieUsure  than  I  should  hav^  In*  tiifning  all 
look  upon  to  gold.  This  resolution  of  his  held  while 
Megabates  was  with  him;;  but  he  was  so -much  affected  at 
his  departure,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  how  ht;  "W^oukl  have 
behaved,  if  he  had  found  him  again.    •  •     

After  this,  Kiarnabazus  desired  a  conference  wiih  him  ; 
and  Apollophanes  of  Gyzicus,  at  whose  house  they  had 
both  been  entertained,  procured  an  interview.  Agesilaus 
came  first  to  the  place  appointed,  with  his  friends,  and  sat 
down  upon  the  long  grass  under*  a  shade,  to  wait  for 
Phamabazus,  When  tike  Persian  grandee  came;  his  servants 
spread  soft  skins  and  beautiful  pieces  of  tapestry  for  him  ; 
but  upon  seeing  Agesilaus  so  seated,  he  was  ashamed  to 
make  use  of  them,  and  placed  himself  carelessly  upon  the 
grass  in  the  same  manner,  though  his. robes  were  delicate, 
and  of  the  finest  colors*  . 

After  mutual  salutations,  Phamabazus  opened  the  con- 
ference ;  and  he  had  just  causes  of  complaint  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  after  the  services  he  had  done  them  in 
the  Athenian  war,  and. their  late  ravages  in  his  country. 
Agesilaus  saw  the  Spartans  were  at  a  loss  for  an  answer, 
and  kept  their  eycjs  fixed  upon  the  ground  ;  for  they  knew 
that  Phamabazus  was  injured.  However,  the  Spartan 
general  found  an  answer,  which  was  as  follows  :=♦*  While 
we  were  friends  to  the  king  of  Persia,  we  treated  him  and 
his  in  a  friendly  manner :  now  we  are  enemies,  you  can 
expect  nothing  from  us  but  hostilities.  Therefore,  while 
you,  Phamabazus,  ch6ose  to  be  a  vassal  to  the  king,  we 
wound  him  through  your  sides.  Ohly  be  a  friend  and  ally 
to  the  Greeks,  and  shake  off  that  vassalage,  and  fro«ft  that 
moment  you  have  a  right  to  consider  these  battalions, 
these  arms  and  ships,  in  short,  all  that  we  are  or  have,  as 
guardians  of  your  possessions  and  your  liberty;  without 
which  nothing  is  great    r  desirable  among  nien." 

Phamabazus  then  explained  himself  in  these  terms.  "If 
the  king  sends  another  lieutenant-  in  my  room,  I  will  be 
for  you  ;  but  while  he  continues  me  in  the  goverment,  1 1 
will,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  repel  force  wrtfi  force,  and! 
make  reprisals  upon  you  for  him/'  Agesilaus,  charmed 
with  this  reply,  took  his  hand,-  and  rising  up  with  him  said : 
"  Heaven  grant  that,  with  such  sentiments  as  these,  you 
may  be  our  friend,  and  not  our  enemy !  " 

As  Phamabazus  and  his  company  were  going  away,  his 
son,  whoira*  behind,  ran  up  to  Agesilaus,  and  said,  with 
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a  smile,  "Sir,  I  enter  with  you  into  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality :  "  at  the  same  time  he  gave  him  a  javelin  which  he 
had  in  his  hand.  Agesilaus  received  it ;  and,  delighted 
with  his  looks  and  kind  regards,  looked  about  for  some- 
thing handsome  to  give  a  youth  of  his  princely  appear- 
ance in  return.  His  secretary  Adaeus  happening  to  have  a 
horse  with  magnificent  furniture  just  by,  he  ordered  it  to  be 
J  taken  off  and  eiven  to  the  young  man.  Nor  did  he  forget 
'him  afterwards.  In  process  of  time  this  Persian  was 
driven  from  his  home,  by  his  brothers,  and  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  Peloponnesus.  Agesilaus  then  took  him  into 
his  protection,  and  served  him  on  all  occasions.  The 
Persian  had  a  favorite  in  the  wrestling  ring  at  Athens,  who 
wanted  to  be  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games  ;  but  as  he 
was  past  the  proper  age,  they  did  not  choose  to  admit 
him.  In  this  case  the  Persian  applied  to  Agesilaus,  who, 
willing  to  oblige  him  in  this  as  well  as  otiier  things,  pro- 
cured the  young  man  the  admission  he  desired,  though 
not  without  much  difficulty. 

Agesilaus,  indeed,  in  other  respects,  was  strictly  and  in- 
flexibly just;  but  where  a  man's  friends  were  concerned, 
he  thought  a  rigid  regard  to  justice  a  mere  pretence. — 
There  is  still  extant  a  short  letter  of  his  to  Hydrieus  the 
Carian,  which  is  a  proof  of  what  we  have  said.  *'If 
Nicias  is  innocent,  acquit  him :  if  he  is  not  innocent, 
acquit  him  on  my  account ;  however,  be  sure  to  acquit 
him." 

Such  was  the  general  character  of  Agesilaus  as  a  friend. 
There  were,  indeed,  times  when  his  attachments  gave  way 
to  the  exigencies  of  state.  Once  being  obliged  to  decamp 
in  a  hurry,  he  was  leaving  a  favorite  sick  behind  him. 
The  favorite  called  after  him,  and  earnestly  entreated  him 
to  come  back  ;  upon  which  he  turned  and  said,  '  *  How 
httle  consistent  are  love  and  prudence !  "  This  particular 
we  have  from  Hieronymus  the  philosopher. 

Agesilaus  had  been  now  two  years  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  was  become  the  general  subject  of  discourse  in 
the  upper  provinces.  His  wisdom,  his  disinterestedness, 
his  moderation,  was  the  theme  they  dwelt  upon  with 
pleasure.  Whenever  he  made  an  excursion,  he  lodged  in 
the  temples  most  renowned  for  sanctity  ;  and  whereas,  on 
many  occasions,  we  do  not  choose  that  men  should  see 
what  we  are  about,  he  was  desirous  to  have  the  gods  in- 
spectors and  witnesses  of  his  conduct.     Among  so  many 
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thousands  of  soldiers  as  he  had,  there  was  scarce  one  who 
had  a  worse  or  harder  bed  than  he.  He  was  so  fortified 
against  heat  aivd  cold  that  none  was  so  well  prepared  as 
hinaself  for  whatever  seasons  the  climate  should  produce. 

The  Greeks  in  Asia  never  saw  a  more  agreeable  spec- 
tacle than  when  the  Persian  governors  and  generals,  who 
had  been  insufferably  elated  with  power,  and  rolled  in 
riches  and  luxury,  humbly  submitting  and  paying  their 
court  to  a  man  in  a  coarse  cloak,  and,  upon  one  laconic 
word,  conforming  to  his  sentiments,  or  rather  transform- 
ing themselves  into  another  shape.  Many  thought  that 
line  of  Timotheus  applicable  on  this  occasion — 

Mars  is  the  god  ;  and  Greece  reveres  not  gold. 

All  Asia  was  now  ready  to  revolt  from  the  Persians. 
Agesilaus  brought  the  cities  under  excellent  regulations, 
and  settled  their  police,  without  putting  to  death  or  ban- 
ishing a  single  subject  After  which  he  resolved  to  change 
the  seat  of  war,  and  to  remove  it  from  the  Grecian  sea  to 
the  heart  of  Persia ;  that  the  king  might  have  to  fight  for 
Ecbatana  and  Susa,  instead  of  sitting  at  his  ease  there,  to 
bribe  the  orators,  and  hire  the  states  of  Greece  to  destroy 
each  other.  But  amidst  these  schemes  of  his,  Epicydidas 
the  Spartan  came  to  acquaint  him,  that  Sparta  was  in- 
volved in  a  Grecian  war,  and  that  the  Ephori  had  sent 
him  orders  to  come  home  and  defend  his  own  country. 

Unhappy  Greeks  !  barbarians  to  each  other  ! 

What  better  name  can  we  give  that  envy  which  incited 
them  to  conspire  and  combine  for  their  mutual  destruction, 
at  a  time  when  Fortune  had  taken  them  upon  her  wings, 
and  was  carrying  them  against  the  barbarians  ;  and  yet 
they  clipped  her  wings  with  their  own  hands,  and  brought 
the  war  home  to  themselves,  which  was  happily  removed 
into  a  foreign  country.*  I  cannot,  indeed,  agree  with 
Demaratus  of  Corinth,  when  he  says,  those  Greeks  fell 
short  of  great  happiness,  who  did  not  live  to  see  Alexan- 
der seated  on  the  throne  of  Darius.  But  I  think  the 
Greeks  had  just  cause  for  tears,  when  they  considered  that 

*  That  corruption  which  brought  the  states  of  Greece  to  take  Persian  gold,  undoubt- 
tS\j  deserves  censnte.  Yet  we  must  take  leave  to  observe,  that  the  divisions  and 
jealousies  which  reigned  in  Greece  were  the  support  of  its  liberties^^  and  that  Persia  was 
not  conquered  till  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  those  liberties  remained.  Were  there,  in- 
deed, a  number  of  little  indep^dem  states  which  raada  justice  the  constant  rule  of  their 
conduct  to  each  other,  and  which  would  b<?  always  ready  to  unite  upon  any  alarm,  from 
a  fonnidable  enemy, 'they  might  preserve  their  liberties  inviolate  forever. 
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they  left  that  to  Alexander  atid  ihe  Macedonianis,  whic^ 
might  have  been  effected  by  the  generals  whom  they  slew 
in  the  fields'  of  Leactra,  CoTonea;  Corinth,  and  Arcadia 

However,  of  all  the  actions  of  Agesilaus,  there  is  none 
which  had  greater  propriety,  or  was  a  stronger  instance  of 
his  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  justice  \o  the  public,  than 
his  immediate  return  to  Sparta.  '  Hannibal,  though  his 
affaifs  were  m  a  desperate  condition,  and  he  was  almost 
beaten  out  of  Italy,  made  a  difficulty  of  obeying  the 'Sum- 
mons of  his  countrymen  to  gb  and  defend'  them  in  a  war 
at  home;  And' Alexander  made  d  jest  of  the  information 
he  received,  that  Agis  had  fought  a  battle  with  Antipater. 
He  said,  *'  Jt  Sjeems,  my  friends,,  that  while  we  were  con- 
quering Darius  here,  there  was  a  combat  of  mice  in  Arca- 
dia." Hbw  happy  then  was' Spiarta  in  the  respect ' which 
Agesilaus  paidhdr^  and  in  his  reVeren'ce  for  the  laws  !  No 
soonier  was  thescv/tfib  brott^thim,'t!hough  in  the  midst 
of  his  power  and  gObd  fortutt^,  than  he  i^esigned*  and 
abandoned  his  flourishing  prospects,'  bailed  home,  And  left 
his  great  work  unfinished  Such  Was  the  regret  his  friends 
as  well  as  his  allies' had  fbr  the  loss  of  him,  that  dt  wa^  a 
strong  confutation  Of  the  Saying  of  Demostrat?u3the  Phiea- 
ciah,' ''•Thdtt  th'e'LacedsBinonianii  eiceWed  fft  public,  and 
the  Atiieni^siil  private chafactere/'*  For,  though  he  had 
great  m^rit-asa  kihg*  atid' a*  general;  yet  ^H  he  wa^a 
mofedesirablefridnd;  jtod  dn' agreeable  companion;  »    • 

As  the  Per3iai:^  money  had  the,  impression  of  .an  archer, 
he  said,  *'  He  was  driven  out  of  Asia  by  ten  thousand  of 
the' king's  archers:'* '  For  theoratoft  of  Athens  and  Thebes 
having  been  bribed  with  so  fflatiy  pieces  of  money, 
had'  excited  their  countrymen  to  tak^up  arms  against 

Sparfa: '  '         ' ""''   '  "  ' 

•When' he  had'  crossed  the  Hellespont  he  marched 
through  Thrace  without  askftig  leave  •  of  any  of  the  barba- 
rians'. 'Heonly  desired  to  know  of  eacih  people,  '*  Whether 
they  wotrld 'have  him  pass  as  a  friend  or  a^  an  enemy?" 
Allthei-est  received  him  with  tokens  of  fri^dship,  and 
showed  him  all  the  civilities  in  their  ^ower' on  his"  way  ; 
but  the  Ttallians  of  whom  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  bought 
a  passage,  demanded  of  Agesilaus  a  hundred  talents  of  sil- 
ver^ and  as  many  women.  He  answered  the  messenger 
ironically, '  *  Why  did  not'they  then  come  to  receive  them  ? " 
At  the  same  time  he  marched  forward,^  and  finding  them 

*  Xenophon  says  that  the  Athenians  ref  used^  %H  *brlb«'  tJi  fifty  talents. 
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drawn' Up  to*  bpj)ose  him,  Kfe  gave  them  battle,  and  routed 
them  witii  gteat  slaughter. 

He  sent  some  of  his  people  to  put  the  same  question  to 
the  king  of  Macedon,  who  answered,  "I  will  consider  of 
it"  **Let  him  consider,"  said  he,  '*in  the  mean  time  we 
march.'*  The  king,  surprised  and  awed  by  his  spirit,  de- 
sired him  to  pass  as  a  friend; 

The  ThessJilians  were  confederates  with  the  enemies  of 
Sparta,  and  tiierefore  he  laid  waste  their  territories.  To 
the  city  of  Larissa,  indeed;  he  offered  his  friendship,  by 
his  ambassador^,  Penocles  and  Scytha :  but  the  people 
seized  them  and  put  them  in  prison.  His  troops  so  resented 
this  affront  thattiiey  would  have  had  him  go  and  lay  siege 
to  the  place.  Age^ilaus,  however,  was  of  another  mind 
H^  said,  •*  He' would  not  lose  Ohe  of  his  ambassadors  for 
gaining  all  Thef^Saiy ;  "and  he  afterwards  found  means  to 
recover  them  by  treaty.  Nor  are  we  to  wondet  that  Ages- 
uaus  took  this  stepi'sitiCe^  up^ri  news'  being  brought  him 
that  a  great  battle  had  been  foiight  near  Corinth,  in  which 
many  brave  men  were  suddenly  taken  off,  but  that  the 
loss  of  the  SpartAns  WasSm^ll  in  comparison  of  that  of  the 
enemy,  he'  Was  not  elevated  in  the  least  On  the  contrary, 
he  said,  with*  k  deep '  sigh,  *  *  Unhappy  Greece  !  why  hast 
thbii' destroyed  so  mally  brkve  men  with  thy  own  hands. 
Who;  h^d  they  lived,  might  h^ve  Conquered  all  the  barba- 
rians in  the  world  ? '\ 

HbWever,  as' the/PharSalians  attacked  and  harassed 
him  in  his  mUrch,  he  engaged  them  with  five  hundred 
horse,  ^nd  put  thewi  to  flight  rie  wias  so  much  pleased 
with'  this  sucifcesd,  that  he  erected  a  trophy  under  mount 
Narthacium  ;  and  he  valued  himself  the  more  upon  it,  be- 
cause with  SO  small  aniimber  of  his  own  training,  he  had 
befaten"  people' Who  reckoned  theits  the  best  cavalry  in 
Gt*fefce.  Hertt  Diphridas,  one  of  the  Ephori,  met  hirfi;* 
and'gavehim  orders  to  enter  Bosotia  immediately.  Ah'd 
thotijgh' his  intention  was  to  do  it  afterwards^  when  he  Kkd! 
sttiengthened*  His  army  with  some  reinforcementsy'he 
thtnighf  it  was  not  light  to  disobey  the  magistrates:  H§ 
therefore  saidtd  thOfse  about  him,  '*  Now  comes'th^f  dSy,; 
for  which  we  were  called  out  of  Asia. "  At  the  saWe  ITme 
he  sent  (or  two  cohort's  from  the  artiiy.near  COrinth:'.  Ahd 
theLacedcWnoftfefrtSdidhini  the  honor  to  cAuse'Pr^O'cla'ma-' 
tSon  tob^nMide  athome,' that  such  of  the  y6\ith"as'wer'6  irf- 
cUheii'tO'lfo?  alld'aSiiStIhe  Idng  might  gSV^'iii  theiV  naTnesf 
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All  the  young  men  in  Sparta  presented  themselves  for  thdt 
service,  but  the  magistrates  selected  only  fifty  of  the  ablest, 
and  sent  them. 

Agesilaus,  having  passed  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  and 
traversed  Phocis,  which  was  in  friendship  with  the  Spartans, 
entered  Boeotia,  and  encamped  upon  the  plains  of  Chse- 
ronea.  He  had  scarce  intrenched  himself;  when  there 
happened  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  At  the  same  time  he  re- 
ceived an  account  that  Pisander  was  defeated  at  sea,  and 
killed,  by  Pharnabazus  and  Conon.  He  was  much  afilictetl 
with  his  own  loss,  as  well  as  that  of  the  publk. — Yet,  lest 
his  army,  which  was  going  to  give  battle,  should  be  dis- 
couraged at  the  news,  he  ordered  his  messengers  to  give 
out  that  Pisander  was  victorious.  Nay,  he  appeared  in 
public  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  returned  solemn  thanks 
for  the  pretended  success,  and  sent  portions  of  the  sacrifice 
to  his  friends. 

When  he  came  up  to  Coronea,  and  was  in  view  of  the 
enemy,  he  drew  up  his  army.  The  left  wing  he  gave  to 
the  Orchomenians,  and  took  the  right  himself.  The  The- 
bans  also,  putting  themselves  in  order  of  battle,  placed 
themselves  on  the  right,  and  the  Argives  on  the  left 
Xenophon  says,  that  this  was  the  most  furious  battle  in 
his  time  ;  and  he  certainly  was  able  to  judge,  for  he 
fought  in  it  for  Agesilaus,  with  whom  he  returned  from 
Asia. 

The  first  charge  was  neither  violent  nor  lasting ;  the 
Thebans  soon  routed  the  Orchomenians,  and  Agesilaus 
the  Argives.  But  when  both  parties  were  informed  that 
their  left  wings  were  broken  and  ready  for  flight,  both 
hastened  to  their  relief.  At  this  instant,  Agesilaus  might 
have  secured  to  himself  the  victory  without  any  risk,  if  he 
would  have  suffered  the  Thebans  to  pass,  and  then  have 
charged  them  in  the  rear  ;  but  bcmie  along  with  his  fury, 
and  an  ambition  to  display  his  valor,  he  attacked  them  in 
front,  in  the  confidence  of  beating  them  upon  equal  terms. 
They  received  him,  however,  with  equal  vivacity,  and 
great  efforts  were  exerted  in  all  quarters,  especially  where 
Agesilaus  and  his  fifty  Spartans  were  engaged.  It  was  a 
happy  circumstance  that  he  had  those  volunteers,  and  they 
could  not  have  come  more  seasonably.  For  they  fought 
with  the  most  determined  valor,  and  exposed  their  persons 
to  the  greatest  dangers  in  his  defence ;  yet  they  coold  not 
prevent  his  being  wounded.     He  was  pierced  through  his 
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armor  in  many  places  with  spears  and  swords  ;  and  though 
they  formed  a  ring  about  him,  it  was  with  difficulty  they 
brought  him  off  alive,  after  having  killed  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  and  left  not  a  few  of  their  own  body  dead  on 
the  spot  At  last,  finding  it  impracticable  to  break  the 
Theban  front,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a 
manoeuvre  which  at  first  they  scofned.  They  opened 
their  ranks,  and  let  the  Thebans  pass ;  after  which,  ob- 
serving that  they  marched  in  a  disorderly  manner,  they 
made  up  again,  and  took  them  in  flank  and  fear.  They 
could  not,  however,  break  them.  The  Thebans  retreated 
to  Helicon,  valuing  themselves  much  upoii  the  battle,  be^ 
cause  their  part  of  the  army  was  a  full  match  for  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

Agesilaus,  though  he  was  much  weakened  by  his  wounds 
would  not.  retire  to  his  tent,  till  he  had  been  carried 
through  all  his  battalions,  and  had  seen  the  dead  borne  off 
upon  their  arms.  Meantime  he  was  informed,  that  a  part 
of  the  enemy  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  the  Itonian 
Minerva,  and  he  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  dismissed 
in  safety.  Before  this  temple  stood  a  trophy,  which  the 
Boeotians  had  formerly  erected,  when,  under  the  conduct 
of  Sparton,  they  had  defeated  the  Athenians,  and  killed 
their  general  Tolmides. 

Early  next  morning,  Agesilaus,  willing  to  try  whether  the 
Thebans  would  renew  the  combat,  commanded  his  men 
to  wear  garlands,  and  the  music  to  play,  while  he  reared 
and  adorned  a  trophy  in  token  of  victory.  At  the  same  time 
the  enemy  applied  to  him  for  leave  to  carry  off  their  dead, 
which  circumstance  confirmed  the  victory  to  him.  He, 
therefore,  g^nted  them  a  truce  for  that  purpose,  and  then 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  Delphi,  where  they  were 
celebrating  the  Pythian  games.  There  he  ordered  a  solemn 
procession  in  honor  of  the  god,  and  consecrated  to  him 
the  tenth  of  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in  Asia.  The  offering 
amounted  to  a  hundred  talents. 

Upon  his  return  to  Sparta,  he  was  greatly  beloved  by 
the  citizens,  who  admired  the  peculiar  temperance  of  his 
life.  For  he  did  not,  like  other  generals,  come  changed 
from  a  foreign  country,  nor,  in  fondness  for  the  fashions 
he  had  seen  there,  disdain  those  of  his  own.  On  the 
contrary,  he  showed  as  much  attachment  to  the  Spartan 
customs  as  those  who  had  never  passed  the  Eurotas.  He 
changed  not  his  repasts,  his  baths,  the  equipage  of  his  wife^ 
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the  ornaments  of  his  armor,  or  the  furniture  of  his  house. 
He  even  let  his  doors  remam,  which  were  so  old  that  they 
seemed  to  be  those  set  up  by  Aristodemus,'.  Xenophon  also 
assures  us,  that  his  daughter's  carriage  was  not  in  the  least 
richer  than  those  of  other  young  ladies.  These  carriages 
called  catiaihra,  and  made  use  of  by  the  virgins  in  their 
solemn  processions,  were  a  kind  of  woodenchaises,  made 
in  the  form  of  griffins,  or  goat  stags.  Xenophon  has  not 
given  us  the  name  of  this  daughter  of  Agesilaus  ;  and 
Dicoearchus  is  greatly  dissatisfied,  that  neither  h^r  name  is 
preserved,  nor  that  of  the  mother  of  EpanAinondas. ,  But 
we  find  by  some  Lacedaemonian  inscriptions,  that  the\<'ife 
of  Agesilaus  was  called  Cleora,  and  his  daughters  Apolia 
and  Prolyta.  We  see  also  at  Lacedeemon  the  spear'  he 
fought  with,  which  differs  not  from  others. 

As  he  observed  that  many  of  the  citizens  valued  them- 
selves upon  breeding  horses  for  the  Olympic  games;  he 
persuaded  his  sister  Cynisca,  to  make  an  attempt  that  way, 
and  to  try  her  fortune  in  the  chariot-race  in  person.  This 
he  did,  to  show  the  Greeks  that  a  victory  of  that  kind  did 
not  depend  upon  any  extraordinary  spirit  or  abilities,  but 
only  upon  riches  and  expense. 

Xenophon,  so  famed  for  wisdom,  spent  mt^ch  bf  his  time 
with  him,  and  he  treated  him  with  great  respect  He  also 
desired  him  to  send  for  his  sons,  that  they  might  have  the 
benefit  of  a  Spartan  education,  by  which  they  would  gain 
the  best  knowledge  in  the  world,  the  knowing  how  *  to 
command  and  how  to  obey. 

After  the  death  of  Lysander,  he  found  out  a  conspiracy, 
which  that  general  had  formed  against  him  immediately 
after  his  return  from  Asia.  And  he  was  inclined  to  show 
the  public  what  kind  of  man  Lysander  i^ally  was,  by  ex- 
posing an  oration  found  among  his  papers,  which  had 
been  composed  for  him  by  Cleon  of  Halicarnassus,  and 
was  to  have  been  delivered  by  him  to  the  people;  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  innovations  he  was  meditating  m  the  con- 
stitution. But  one  of  the  senators  having  the  perusal  of  it, 
and  finding  it  a  very  plausible  composition,  advised  him 
"not  to  dig  Lysander  out  of  his  grave;  but  rather  to  bury 
the  oration  with  him."  The  advice  appeared  reasonable, 
and  he  suppressed  the  paper.  

As  for  the  persons  who  opposed  the  nieasures  most,  he 

made  no  open  reprisals  upon  then!  ;but  he  found  means 

'  to  employ  them  as  generals  or  governors;  *^hen  invested 
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^ifh  poWei*,  they  soon  showed  what  unworthy  and  avari- 
cious men  they  were',  and  in  consequence  were  called  to 
account  for  their  proceedings.  Then  he  used  to  assist 
them  in  their  distress,  and  labor  tb  get  them  acquitted ; 
by  which  he  made  them  friends  and  partisans  instead  of 
adversaries  ;  so  that  at  last  he  had  no  opposition  to  con- 
tend with.  For  his  royal  colleague  Agesipolis,  being  the 
son  of  an  exile,  verjr  young,  and  of  a  mild  and  modest  dis- 
position, interfered  not  much  in  the  affairs  of  government; 
Agesilaus  contrived  to  make  him  yet  more  tractable.  Two 
kings,  when  they  were  at  Sparta,  eat  at  the  same  table. 
Agesilaus  knew;  that  Agesipolis  was  open  to  the  impres- 
sions of  love  as  well  as  himself,  and  therefore  constantly 
turned  the  conversation  iipon  some  amiable  young  per- 
sons. He  even  assiisted  him  in  his  views  that  way,  and 
brought  him  at  last  to  fix  upon  the  same  favorite  with  him- 
sel£  For  at  Sparta  there  is  nothing  criminal  in  these  at- 
tachments; on  the  contrary  (as  we  have  observed  in  the 
life  of  Lycurgus,)  such  love  is  productive  of  the  greatest 
modesty  and  honor,  and  its  characteristic  is.  an  ambition 
to  improve  the  object  in  virtue.  » 

Agesilaus,  thus  powerful  in  Sparta,  had  the  address  to 
get  Teleutjas,  His  brother  by  the  mother  s  side,  appointed 
admiral.  After  which,  he  marched  against  Coring  with 
his  land  forces,  and  took  the  long  walls;  Teleutias  as- 
sisted his  operations  by  sea^  The  Argives,  who  were 
then  in  possession  of  Corinth,  were  celebrating  the  Isth- 
mian Games  :  and  Agesilaus  coniing  upon  them  as  they 
were  engaged  in  the  sacrifice,  drove  them  away,  and 
seized  upon  all  that  they  had  prepared  for  the  festival. 
The  Coriuthia;>  exiles  who  attended  him,  desired  him  to 
undertake  the  exhibition,  as  president ;  but  not  choosing 
that,  he  ordered  them  to  proceed  with  the  solemnity,  and 
stayed  to  guiard  them.  But  when  lie  was  gone  the  Argives 
celebraieil  the  games  over  again  ;  and  some  who  had 
gained  the  prize  before  had  the  same  good  fortune  a  second 
time  ;  others  who  were  victorious  then  were  now  in  the  list 
of  the  vanquisKed..  Lysander  toolc  the  opportunity  to 
remark  Kow  great  the  cowardice  of  thq  Argives  must 
be,  who,  while  they  reckoned  the  presidency  at  those 
games  so  honorable  a  privilege,  did  not  dare*  to  risk  a 
battle  for  it  He  wasi  indeed,  6F  opinion,  that  a  moderate 
r^fard  for  this  sort  ot  diversions  was  best,  and  applied 
hinriselif  to  einbellish  the  choirs  and  public  exercises  of  his 
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own  country.  When  he  was  in  Sparta,  he  honored  them 
with  his  presence,  and  supported  them  with  great  zeal 
and  spirit,  never  missing  any  of  the  exercises  of  the  young 
men  or  the  virgins.  As  for  other  entertainments,  so  much 
admired  by  the  world,  he  seemed  not  even  to  know  them. 

One  day  Calli pedes,  who  had  acquired  great  reputation 
among  the  Greeks  as  a  tragedian,  and  was  universally 
caressed,  approached  and  paid  his  respects  to  him  ;  after 
which  he  mixed  with  a  pompous  air  in  his  train,  expecting 
he  would  take  some  honorable  notice  of  him.  At  last  he 
said,  **  Do  not  you  know  me,  Sir  ? "  The  king  casting  his 
eyes  upon  him,  answered  slightly,  '*  Are  you  not  Calli- 
pedes  the  stage-player  ? "  Another  time,  being  asked  to  go 
to  hear  a  man  who  mimicked  the  nightingale  to  great 
perfection,  he  refused,  and  said,  "  I  have  heard  the  night- 
ingale herself.  '* 

Menecrates  the  physician,  having  succeeded  in  some 
desperate  cases,  got  the  surname  of  Jupiter.  And  he  was 
so  vain  of  the  appellation,  that  he  made  use  of  it  in  a  letter 
to  the  king.  '*  Menecrates  Jupiter  to  king  Agesilaus,  health." 
His  answer  began  thus;  **  King  Agesilaus  to  Menecrates, 
his  senses." 

While  he  was  in  the  territories  of  Corintii,  he  took  the 
temple  of  Juno  :  and  as  he  stood  looking  upon  the  soldiers 
who  were  carrying  off  the  prisoners  and  the  spoils,  ambas- 
sadors came  from  Thebes  with  proposals  for  peace.  He 
had  ever  hated  the  city  ;  and  now  thinking  it  necessary  to 
express  his  contempt  for  it,  he  pretended  not  to  see  the 
ambassadors,  nor  to  hear  their  address,  though  they 
were  before  him.  Heaven,  however,  revenged  the  affront. 
Before  they  were  gone,  news  was  brought  him,  that  a 
battalion  of  Spartans  was  cut  in  pieces  by  Iphicrates.  This 
was  one  of  the  greatest  losses  his  country  had  sustained 
for  a  long  time  :  and  besides  being  deprived  of  a  number 
of  brave  men,  there  was  this  mortification,  that  theirheavy 
^  armed  soldiers  were  beaten  by  the  light-armed,  and  Lacedae- 
monians by  mercenaries. 

Agesilaus  immediately  marched  to  their  assistance  ;  but 
finding  it  too  late,  he  returned  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  and 
acquainted  the  Boeotian  ambassadors  that  he  was  ready  to 
give  them  audience.  Glad  of  the  opportunity  to  return  the 
insult,  they  came,  but  made  no  mention  of  the  peace. 
They  only  desired  a  safe  conduct  to  Corinth.  Agesihius, 
provoked  at  the  demand,  answered,  "  If  you  are  desirous 
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to  see  yoiir  friends  in  the  elevation  of  success,  to-morrow 
you  shall  do  it  with  all  the  security  you  can  desire. "  Ac- 
cordingly, the  next  day  he  laid  waste  the  territories  of 
Corinth,  and  taking  them  with  him,  advanced  to  the  very 
walls.  Thus  having  shown  the  ambassadors,  that  the 
Corinthians  did  not  dare  to  oppose  him,  he  dismissed 
them :  then  he  collected  such  of  his  countrymen  as  had 
escaped  in  the  late  action,  and  marched  to  Lacedsemon  ; 
taking  care  every  day  to  move  before  it  was  light,  and 
to  encamp  after  it  was  dark,  to  prevent  the  insults  of  the 
Arcadians,  to  whose  aversion  and  envy  he  was  no  stranger. 

After  this,  to  gratify  the  Achaeans,  he  led  his  forces 
along  with  theirs  into  Acarnania,  where  he  made  an  immense 
booty,  and  defeated  the  Acarnanians  in  a  pitched  battle. 
TheAchaeans  desired  him  to  stay  till  winter,,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  sowing  their  lands.  But  he  said, 
'*  The  step  he  should  take  would  be  the  very  reverse  ;  for 
they  would  be  more  afraid  of  war,  when  they  had  their 
fields  covered  with  corn. "  The  event  justified  his  opinion. 
Next  year,  as  soon  as  an  army  appeared  upon  their  borders, 
they  made  peace  with  the  Achaeans. 

When  Conon  and  Pharnabazus,  with  the  Persian  fleet  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  sea,  they  ravaged  the  coasts 
of  Laconia,  and  the  walls  of  Athens  were  rebuilt  with  the 
money  which  Pharnabazus  supplied.  The  Lacedaemonians  . 
then  thought  proper  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Persians, 
and  sent  Antalcidas  to  make  their  proposals  to  Tiribazus. 
Antalcidas,  on  this  occasion,  acted  an  infamous  part  to 
the  Greeks  in  Asia  ;  and  delivered  up  those  cities  to  the 
king  of  Persia  for  whose  liberty  Agesilaus  had  fought  No 
part  of  the  dishonor,  indeed,  fell  upon  Agesilaus.  Antal- 
cidas was  his  enemy,  and  he  hastened  the  peace  by  all 
the  means  he  could  devise,  because  he  knew  the  war 
contributed  to  the  reputation  and  power  of  the  man  he  hated 
Nevertheless,  when  Agesilaus  was  told,  *'  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  turning  Medes,"  he  said,  **  No  ;  the  Medes 
are  turning  Lacedaemonians."  And  as  some  of  the  Greeks 
were  unwilling  to  be  comprehended  in  thetreay,  he  forced 
them  to  accept  the  king's  terms,  by  threatening  them 
with  war. 

His  view  in  this  was  to  weaken  the  Thebans  ;  for  it  was 
one  of  the  conditions  that  the  cities  of  Bceotia  should  be 
free  and  independent.  The  subsequent  events  made  the 
matter  very  clear.     When  Phoebidas,  in  the  most  unjusti- 
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fiAble  manner,  had  seized  the  citadel  of  Cadmea  in  time  of 
full  peace,  the  Greeks  in  general  expressed  th^ir  indigna- 
tion ;  and  niarty  of  the  Spartans  did  the  same.;  particularly 
those  who  "were  M  variance  with  Agesilaus.  These  asked 
him  in  an  angty  tone,  **By  whose  orders  Phcebidas  had 
done'  so  Unjust  a  thing  ?'"  hoping  to. bring  the  blame  upon 
him.  He  scrupled  not  tp  say,  in  behalf  of  Phcebidas, 
**  Vou  should  examine  the  tendency  of  the  action  ;  consider 
whether  it  is  advantageous  to  Sparta  If  its  nature  is  such, 
it  was  glorious  tp  do  it  without  any  orders."  Yet  in  his 
discourse  he  was"  always  n^agnifying  justice,  and  giving 
her  the  iEirst  l^nk  among  the  virtues,  **  Unsupported  by 
Justice,"  s^id  he;  **  valor  is  good  for 'nothing,  and  if  all 
men  were  just,  there  would  be  no  need  of  valor.**  If  any 
oh^,  in  th6  course  of  con  viersation  happened  to  siay,  "  Such 
is  the  ple'asiire^oiPthe  gr^at  king ;  ''^be  ^yQuld  answer,  **  How 
is  lie  greate'r'th^h  I,  ifhe  is  hot  more  just.?/'  which  implies 
^  miaidrh  indisplitabjy  right,  *that  justice,  is  the  royal  in- 
strumettt  by  which  we  are  to  take  the  different  proportions 
ofhurtiart  excellehc^. .... 

After  the  peace,  was  con cliiijed,  the  .fcng  of  Persia  -sent 
him  a  lettef,  whbise  purport  was;  to  propose  a  private 
friendship,' and  the  rites  of  hospil^ity  bet;^yeen  them;  hut 
he'  declined  it.'.  He'  said,  **The  public  friendship  was 
sufficient ;  aiVd  while  that  lasted,  there  was  no,  need  of  a 
private  oiife."'  ' "  '"  ' 

Yet  he  did  not  i-^iilate  his  fcoriduct  by  these  hon6ra,ble 
sentirrtents  :' on  the  cohtrairy,  hje  was  oftci>  carried  away 
by  his  ambition  and  resentment.*  .  Tarticulatly  in  this  affair 
of  the  'Thebins,  he  hot  only  screened  Phoe(nda3  from 
punishment,  but  persuaded  th6  3partan  cbmnion wealth,  to 
join  in  his  crime,  by  holding  the  Cad'niea  for.  themselves, 
And  putting  the  Thfeb'ah  administration  in  tjie  hands  of 
ArchiaS  aiid  Ligontidas,"wh6  had  betrayed  the  citadel  to 
Phcebidas.  Hence  it  was  natural  to  suspect  that  thoup;h 
Phdebidas  wis  the  in^trunient,'  the  design  was  formed  oy 
Agesiilaus,  dhd  'the  subSequept  proceedings  confirmed  it 
beyond  corttl^dictiori.  For  when  the  Atl;iehians  l)ad  ex- 
pelled the  ^arri^on,  and  restored  the  Thebans  to  their  lib; 
erty,  he  declared  war  a^inst  the  latter  for  putting  to  death 
ArehiaS  and  Leontidas,  iHrhorri  he  called  rokmarclis,  but 
who  in  fact  Were  tyrants.  "  djeoinbrotus,  who  upon  the 
death  6r  Ag^tpdlis  sue^cfeede'd'  lo  the  ,tKrone,  was  sent  with 
an  kimy  into'  Biseotla.-     JFof*  Agesilaus,  who  wai  now  forty 
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years  above!  thef  age  of  puberty;  arid  consequently  excused 
from  service  by  law,  was  Very  willing  to  decline  this  com- 
mission. Indeed, '  as  he  had  lately  made  war  upon  the 
Phliasians  in  favdt  of  exiles,  he  was  ashamed  now  to  appear 
in  arms  agaitist  the  Thebans  for  tyrants. 

There  was  then  a  LacedBemoniari  name^  *  Sphodrias,  oi 
the  party  thiat  opposed  AgfesTlaus,  lately  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Thespise.  'He  wanted  nefther  courage  nor  am- 
bition ;  but  he  was  governed  rather  by  sanguine  hopes 
than  good  sense  and  prudence.  This  man,  fond  of  a 
great  tiame,  and  reflecting  how  Fh'oebfdas'  had  distin- 
guished hiniself  in  the  lists  of  fame  by  his  Theban  enter- 
prise, was  persuaded  it  would  be  a  much  greater  and  inbre 
glorious  perfotrtistnce,  if  without  any  direcfidiis  /rom  Kis 
superiors  he  could  seize  upon  the  Pirieus,  and  deprive  the 
Athenians  of  the  empire  ot  th^  sea,  by  a  siiddeh  aftack  at 

land.  .''"'.  '.'''.!'•  •"-■ 

It  is  Said,  that  this  Was  a' train  laid  fojrhim  by  Pelojijdas 
and  Gelon,  first  magistrates  in  iBdebtia.     They  sent. persons 
to  hiiVi;  who  prfetended  to  be  hiuch'ih  the  Sparfeh  interest, 
and'Wiib  bywiagnifying'him  as  the  only  man 'fit  fpr'such. 
an  exploit,  workeduphis'anibitibn  till  he  undercook  a  thing 
equally  unjustand  d^tte^taWe  with  the  affair'  of  the'Cadmea, , 
but  condUCtefd  With  less  valor, '  and  attended  with  less  suc- 
cess.    He  hoped  to  haVe  reached  the  Pirseu^  in  the  liight, 
but  daylight  overtook  hirti  up6n/fhe  plains'  of  ThVjasia. ' 
And  we  are  told,  that  sorhe  light  a{>pearing't9  the  soldiers. 
to  stream  frotj^'th'e  tethples  of  Eleusis,  they  were. struck 
with'  a  religious"  horror.     Sphoddas  himself  lost  his  spirit 
ofadventurej  Wheti  he  f6'urid  his  mdrch  could  no  longer  be 
concealed ;  and  haying 'ciollected  some  trifling  booty,  he 

returned  with  diJTgraCfe  to  Thespiae..     .  ' 

Hereupon;  the  Athenianis  sent  'det)uties  to  S'parta,  to 
complain  of  Sphbdrias  ;  but  they  found  the  magistrates 
had  proceeded  against  hini  without  their  complaints,  aiid 
that  he  was  already  uridet  a  capital  prosecution.  He  had ' 
not  dared  to  apfpear  and  take!  his  tri^l";  for  he  dreaded  the 
rage  Of  his  countrymeti,  Who  'ivere  ashdnied  bf  his  con- 
duct to  the  Athenians,  and  who  were  willing  to  riesent  the 
injury  as  done  tbtheitisdVfef^;  rather  than  have  it  thought 
that  they  had  jbihfedih' SO 'flagrant  an  act  of  injustice.  | 
Sphodrias  had  'a'  ^ott  n&tniea  CledftyhitiS!, '  young  aiid 
hawdsome,  'ahd'a"  pfiLftleular^fevbritfe  ttf  Archidamus,'  the 
sbn  ofAgesilarusT'   AfdhtdahiVis;  a^  it  is  hatuf&Itb  suppose, 
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shared  in  all  the  uneasiness  of  the  young  man  for  his  father ; 
but  he  knew  not  how  to  appear  openly  in  his  behalf,  be- 
cause Sphodrias  had  been  a  strong  adversary  to  Agesilaus. 
However,  as  Cleonymus  applied  to  him,  and  entreated  him 
with  many  tears  to  intercede  with  Agesilaus,  as  the  person 
whom  they  had  most  reason  to  dread,  he  undertook  the 
commission.  Three  or  four  days  passed,  during  which 
he  was  restrained  by  a  reverential  awe  from  speaking  of 
the  matter  to  his  father  ;  but  he  followed  him  up  and  down 
in  silence.  At  last,  when  the  day  of  trial  was  at  hand,  he 
summoned  up  courage  enough  to  say,  Cleonymus  Wcis  a 
suppliant  to  him  for  his  father,  Agesilaus,  knowing  the 
attachment  of  his  son  to  that  youth,  did  not  lay  any  in- 
junctions upon  him  against  it.  For  Cleonymus,  from  his 
infancy,  had  given  hopes  that  he  would  one  day  rank  with 
tlie  worthiest  men  in  Sparta.  Yet  he  did  not  give  him 
room  to  expect  any  great  favor  in  this  case  :  he  only  said, 
**  He  would  consider  what  would  be  the  cohsistent  and 
honorable  part  for  him  to  act. " 

Archidamus,  therefore,  ashamed  of  the  inefficacy  of  his 
interposition,  discontinued  his  visits  to  Cleonymus,  though 
before  he  used  to  call  upon  him  many  times  in  a  day. 
Hence  the  friends  of  Sphodrias  gave  up  the  point  for  lost  ; 
till  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Agesilaus,  named  Ety- 
mocles,  in  a  conversation  which  passed  between  them, 
discovered  the  sentiments  of  that  prince.  He  told  them, 
*'  He  highly  disapproved  that  attempt  of  Sphodrias,  yet  he 
looked  upon  him  as  a  brave  man,  and  was  sensible  that 
Sparta  had  occasion  for  such  soldiers  as  he."  This  was 
the  way,  indeed,  in  which  Agesilaus  constantly  spoke  of 
the  cause,  in  order  to  oblige  his  son.  ^y  this  Cleonymus 
immediately  perceived  with  how  much  zeal  Archidamus 
had  served  him ;  and  the  friends  of  Sphodrias  appeared 
with  more  courage  in  his  behalf.  Agesilaus  was  certainly 
a  most  affectionate  father.  It  is  said,  when  his  children 
were  small,  he  would  jom  in  their  sports  ;  and  a  friend 
happening  to  find  him  one  day  ridmg  among  them  upon 
a  stick,  he  desired  him  "not  to  mention  it  till  he  was  a 
father  himself 

Sphodrias  was  acquitted;  upon  which  the  Athenians 
prepared  for  war.  This  drew  the  censures  of  the  world 
upon  Agesilaus,  who,  to  gratify  an  absurd  and  childish 
inclination  of  his  son,  obstructed  the  course  of  justice,  and 
brought  his  country  under  the  reproach  of  such  flagrant 
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offences  agfainst  the  Greeks.  As  he  found  his  colleagne 
Clcombrotus  disinclined  to  continue  the  war  with  the 
Thebans,  he  dropped  the  excuse  the  law  furnished  him 
with,  though  he  had  made  use  of  it  before,  and  marched 
himself  into  Boeotia.  The  Thebans  suffered  much  from 
his  operations,  and  he  felt  the  same  from  theirs  in  his  turn. 
So  that  Antalcidas  one  day  seeing  him  come  off  wounded, 
thus  addressed  him:  '*The  Thebans  pay  you  well  for 
teaching  them  to  fight,  when  they  had  neither  inclination 
nor  sufficient  skill  for  it"  It  is  certain  the  Thebans  were 
at  this  time  much  more  formidable  in  the  field  than  they 
had  ever  been  ;  after  having  been  trained  and  exercised 
in  30  many  wars  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  For  the  same 
reason  their  ancient  sage,  Lycurgus,  in  one  of  hia  three 
ordinances  called  Rheircs^  forbade  them  to  go  to  war  with 
the  same  enemy  often  ;  namely,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
learning  their  art 

The  allies  of  Sparta  likewise  complained  of  Agesilaus, 
**That  it  was  not  in  any  public  quarrel,  but  from  an 
obstinate  spirit  of  private  resentment,  that  he  sought  to 
destroy  the  Thebans.  For  their  part,  they  said,  they  were 
wearing  themselves  out,  without  any  occasion,  by  going 
in  such  numbers  upon  this  or  that  expedition  every  year, 
at  the  will  of  a  handful  of  Lacedaemonians."  Hereupon 
Agesilaus,  desirous  to  show  them  that  the  number  of  their 
warriors  was  not  so  great,  ordered  all  the  allies  to  sit  down 
promiscuously  on  one  side,  and  all  the  Lacedaemonians 
on  the  other.  This  done,  the  crier  summoned  the  trades 
to  stand  up  one  after  another ;  the  potters  first,  and  then 
the  braziers,  the  carpenters,  the  masons,  in  short  all  the 
mechanics.  Almost  all  the  allies  rose  up  to  answer  in 
one  branch  of  business  or  other,  but  not  one  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians ;  for  they  were  forbidden  to  learn  or  exercise 
any  manual  art.  Then  Agesilaus  smiled  and  said,  **You 
see,  my  friends,  we  send  more  warriors  into  the  field  than 
you." 

When  he  was  come  as  far  as  Megara,  upon  his  return 
from  Thebes,  as  he  was  going  up  to  the  senate-house  in 
the  citadel,  he  was  seized  with  spasms  and  an  acute  pain 
in  his  right  leg.  It  swelled  immediately,  the  vessels  were 
distended  wiUi  blood,  and  there  appeared  all  the  signs  of 
a  violent  inflammation.  A  Syracusan  physican  opened  a 
vein  below  the  ankle ;  upon  which  the  pain  abated ;  but 
the  blood  came  so  fast,  that  it  was  not  stopped  without 
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great  difficulty,  nor  till  he  fainted  away,  and  his  life  Was 
in  danger.  He  was  carried  to  Lacedaemon  ki  a  weak 
condition,  and  continued  a  longtime  incapable  of  service. 

In  the  meantime  the  Spartans  met  with  several  checks 
both  by  sea  and  land.  The  most  considerable  loss  was  at 
Leuctra,  which  was  the  first  pitched  battle  the  Thebans 
gained  against  them.  Before  the  last  mentioned  action, 
all  parties  were  disposed  to  peace,  and  the  states  of  Greece 
sent  their  deputies  to  Lacedaemon  to  treat  of  it  Among' 
these  was  Epaminondas,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  eru- 
dition and  philosophy,  but  had  as  yet  given  no  proofs  of  his 
capacity,  for  commanding  armies.  He  saw  the  other  dep- 
uties were- awed  by  the  presence  of  Agesilaus,  and  he  was 
the  only  one  who  preserved  a  proper  dignity  and  freedom 
both  in  his  manner  and  his  propositions.  He  made  a 
speech  in  favor,,  not  oinly  of  the  Thebans,  but  of  Greece ;  in 
general  ;  in  which  he  showed  that  war  tended  to  aggrandize 
Sparta,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  states ;  and  insisted  that 
the  peace  should  be  founded  upon  justice  and  equality ; 
because  then  only  it  would  be  lasting,  when  all  were  put 
upon  aa  equal  footing.  . 

Agesilaus  perceiving  that  the  Greeks  listened  to  him 
with  wonder  and  great  attention,  asked  him,  ^ '  Whether  he 
thought  it  just  and  equitable  that  the  cities  of  Boeotia 
should. be  declared  free  and  independent?  "  Epaminondas, 
with  great  readiness  and  spirit,  answered  him  with  another 
question,  '*  Do  you  think  it  reasonable  that  all  cities  of 
Laconia  should  be  declared  independent  ?  'Agesilaus,  in- 
censed at  this  answer,  started  up,  and  insisted  upon  his  de- 
claring peremptorily,  "  Whether  he  agreed  to  a  perfect 
independence  for  Boeotia  ?  "  and  Epaminondas  replied  as 
before,  **On  condition  you  put  Laconia  in  the  same  state.  '* 
Agesilaus,  now  •  exasperated  to  the  last  degree,  and  glad 
of  a  pretence  against  the  Thebans,  struck  their  name  out 
of  the  treaty,  and  declared  war  against  them  upon  the 
spot.  After  the  rest  of  the  deputies  had  signed  such  points 
as  they  could  settle  amicably,  he  dismissed  them;  leavmg 
others  of  jnore  difficult  nature  to  be  decided  by  the  sword. 

As  Cleombrotus  had  then  an  army  in  Phocis,  i}a&Ephori 
sent  him  orders  to  march  against  the  Thebans.  At  the 
same  time  they  sent  their  commissaries  to  assemble  the 
allies,  whawere  ill  inclined  to  the  war,  and  considered  it 
as  a  great  bunien  upon  them,  though  they  durst  not  con- 
.  tradict  or  pppose  the  Lacedannonians.   Many  inauspicious 
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sigils  and'prodtgfies'api^earied,  as  We  have  dbs^rved  in  the 
life  of  £f>ammondas ;  and  Protheu's  the  Sp&rtan  opposed 
the  war  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  But  Agesilans  could 
not  be  driven  from  his  purpose.  He  prevailed  to  have 
hostilities  cbmhienc^d ;  in  hopes,  that  while  the  rest  of 
Greece  was  in  a  state  of  freedom,and  in  alliance  with  Spcula, 
and  the  Thebans  only  excepted^  he  should  havetih  excellent 
opportunity  to  chastise;  them.  That  the  War  was  under- 
taken to  gnitify  bis  reselitment»  rather  than  upon  rational 
motives,  appears  from  hence  :  the  treaty  wasl  concluded 
at  Laceda&mon  on  tfie  fourteenth  oi  June,  and  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  defeated  at  l.eucta'i  6n  the  iifth  <rf  July  : 
which  was  only  twenty  days  after.  A  thousand  cidlens 
of  Lacedsemon  M^ere  killed  there,  among  whbm  were  their 
king  Cleombrotus  and  the  flower  of  their  army,  Who  fell 
by  his  side.  The  beautiful  Cle6nymus,'th^  son  of  S^hddriJas, 
was  of  the  number:  he  was' strudk  down  thtee  sev^^l 
times,  as  he  was  fighting  in  defence  of  his  i^rmce,  and  rose 
up  as  often  ;  and  at  last  was  killed  i/rith  his  sword  in  his 
hand. 

After  the  Lacedaemonians  had  received  this  unexpected 
blow,  and  the  Thebans  were  crowned  With  more  glorious 
success  than  Greeks  had  ever  boasted;  in  a  battle  with 
Greeks,  the  spirit  and  dignity  of  the  vanquished  was,  not- 
withstanding, more  t6  be  admired  andapplauded  than  that 
ot  the  conquerors.  And  indeed,  if,  as  Xenophon  sdys, 
*  Men  of  merit,  in  their  convivial  conversations;  let  fall 
some  expressions  that  deserve  to  be  remai*ked  and  pre- 
served, certainly  the  noble  behavior  and  th^  expressions  of 
such  persons,  when  struggling  With  adversity,  claim  our 
notice  much  more."  When  the  Spartans  received  the 
news  of  the  overthrow  at  Leuctra;  it  hapjjened  that  they 
were  celebrating  a  festival,  and  the  city  was  full  of  stran- 
gers ;  for  the  troops  of  young  nrien  and  maidens  were  at 
their  exercises  in  the  theatre.  '  The  ^Aori',' though  they 
immediately  perceived  that  their  affairs  were  ruined,  and 
that  they  had  lost  the  empire  of  Greece,  would  not  suffer 
the  sports  to  break  off,  nor  any  of  the  Ceremonies  or 
dedorations  of  the  festival  to  be  omitted  ;'  but  having  sent 
the  h^mes  of  the  killed  to  their  i^espedtive  families,  they 
stayed  to  see  the  exercises,  the  diarices,  and  all  other  parts 
of  the  exhibition  concluded. 

Next  morning,  the  names  of  the  killed/  and  6f '  those 
who  survived  the  battle,  being  perfectly  ascertained,  the 
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fathers  and  other  relations  of  the  dead  appeared  in  public, 
and  embraced  each  other,  with  a  cheerful  air  and  a  gener- 
ous pride  ;  while  the  relations  of  the  survivors  shut  them- 
selves up,  as  in  time  of  mourning.  And  if  any  one  was 
forced  to  go  out  upon  business,  he  showed  all  the  tokens 
of  sorrow  and  humiliation  both  in  his  speech  and  counte- 
nance. The  difference  was  still  more  remarkable  anions^ 
the  matrons.  They  who  expected  to  receive  their  sons 
alive  from  the  battle  were  melancholy  and  silent ;  whereas 
those  who  had  an  account  that  their  sons  were  slain,  repaired 
immediately  to  the  temples  to  return  thanks,  and  visited 
each  other  with  all  the  marks  of  joy  and  elevation. 

The  people,  who  were  now  deserted  by  their  allies, 
and  expected  that  Epaminondas,  in  the  pride  of  victory, 
would  enter  Peloponnesus,  called  to  mind  the  oracle, 
which  they  applied  s^in  to  the  lameness  of  Agesilans. 
The  scruples  they  had  on  this  occasion,  discouraged  them 
extremely,  and  they  were  afraid  the  divine  displeasure  had 
brought  upon  them  the  late  calamity  for  expelling  a  sound 
man  from  the  throne,  and  preferring  a  lame  one,  in  spite 
of  the  extraordinary  warnings  Heaven  had  given  them 
against  it  Nevertheless,  in  regard  of  his  virtue,  his  authority, 
and  renown,  they  looked  upon  him  as  the  only  man  who 
could  retrieve  their  affairs  ;  for,  besides  marching  them 
under  his  banners  as  their  prince  and  general,  they  applied 
to  him  in  every  internal  disorder  of  the  commonwealth.  At 
present  they  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  those  who  had 
fled  from  the  battle.  The  Lacedaemonians  call  such  persons 
tresantas,  *  In  this  case  they  did  not  choose  to  set  such 
marks  of  disgrace  upon  them  as  the  laws  directed,  because 
they  were  so  numerous  and  powerful,  that  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend  it  might  occasion  an  insurrection  :  for 
such  persons  are  not  only  excluded  all  offices,  but  it  is  in- 
famous to  intermarry  with  them.  Any  man  who  meets 
them  is  at  liberty  to  strike  them.  They  are  obliged  to 
appear  in  a  forlorn  manner,  and  in  a  vile  habit  with  patches 
of  divers  colors ;  and  to  wear  their  beards  half  shaved  and 
half  unshaved.  To  put  so  rigid  a  law  as  this  in  execution, 
at  a  time  when  the  offenders  were  so  numerous,  and  when 
the  commonwealth  had  so  much  occasion  for  soldiers, 
was  both  impohtic  and  dangerous. 

in  this  perplexity  they  had  recourse  to  Agcsilaus,  and 
invested  him  with  new  powers  of  legislation.     But   he. 

That  is,  p^rt^Hs  g&otrued  by  tluir  fears. 
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without  making  any  addition,  retrenchnient,  or  change, 
went  into  the  assembly,  and  told  the  Lacedaemonians, 
*'  The  laws  should  sleep  that  day,  and  resume  their  author- 
ity the  day  following,  and  retain  it  for  ever.  "  By  this 
means  he  preserved  to  the  state  II3  laws  entire,  as  .well  as 
the  obnoxious  persons  from  infiamy.  Then,  in  order  to 
raise  the  youth  out  of  the  depression  and  melancholy  under 
which  they  labored,  he  entered  Arcadia  at  the  head  of 
them.  He  avoided  a  batde,  indeed,  with  great  care,  but 
he  took  a  little  town  of  the  Mantineans,  and  ravaged  the 
flat  country.  This  restored  Sparta  to  her  spirits  in  some 
degree,  and  gave  her  reason  to  hope  that  she  was  not 
absolutely  lost 

Soon  after  this,  Epaminondas  and  his  allies  entered 
Laconia.  His  infantry  amounted  to  forty  thousand  men, 
exclusive  of  the  light-armed,  and  those  who,  without  arms, 
followed  only  for  plunder.  For,  if  the  whole  were  reck- 
oned, there  were  not  fewer  than  seventy  thousand  that 
poured  into  that  country.  Full  six  hundred  years  were 
elapsed  since  the  first  establishment  of  the  Dorians  in 
Lacedsemon,  and  this  was  the  first  time,  in  all  that  long 
period,  they  had  seen  an  enemy  in  their  territories  ;  none 
ever  dared  to  set  foot  in  them  before.  But  now  a  new 
scene  of  hostilities  appeared  ;  the  confederates  advanced 
without  resistance,  laying  all  waste  with  fire  and  sword, 
as  far  as  the  Eurotas,  and  the  very  suburbs  of  Sparta. 
For,  as  Theopompus  informs  us,  Agesilaus  would  not 
suffer  the  Lacedaemonians  to  engage  with  such  an  im- 
petuous torrent  of  war.  He  contented  himself  with  placing 
his  best  infantry  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  other  im- 
portant posts ;  and  bore  the  menaces  and  insults  of  the 
Thebans,  who  called  him  out  by  name,  as  the  firebrand 
which* had  lighted  up  the  war,  and  bade  him  fight  for  his 
country  upon  which  he  had  brought  so  many  misfortunes. 

Agesilaus  was  equally  disturbed  at  the  tumult  and  dis- 
order within  the  city,  the  outcries  of  the  old  men,  who 
moved  backwards  and  forwards,  expressing  their  grief 
and  indignation,  and  the  wild  behavior  of  the  women, 
who  were  terrified  even  to  madness  at  the  shouts  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  flames  which  ascended  around  them.  He 
was  in  pain,  too,  for  his  reputation.  Sparta  was  a  great 
and  powerful  state  at  his  accession,  and  he  now  saw  her 
glory  wither,  and  his  own  boasts  come  to  nothing.  It 
seems,  he  had  often  said,  *'No  Spartan  woman  ever  saw 
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thasxnokeo£at>  enemy/s  camp*.".  .In  like  m^inet, .  When 
an  Athenian- disputed  wiih  AntaLcidas.  on  the. subject  of 
valor^.  and.said^  **  We  have  .often  driven  you.frooa  the 
banke  of  the  Cephisus/'  Atitalcidas  answered,  */  But  we 
•never drove  you  from  the  banks. x)£. the.  Eurotas."  ..Near 
.akinto  this^  was  the  tcpartee.of  a  Spartan  of  less  note,,  to 
a.man  of  Argfos,  .who  said,  ?•' Many  of. yiou.sleep.pn  the 
plains,  of  Argos. "  The  Spartan .  answered,  \  *  But .  not .  one 
of  you  sleeps  on.the  .plains. of  Lacedaemon.!' ... 

Some  say,  Antalcidas  was.,  then  one  oitht£phori,  and 
that  he  conveyed  his. children  to  .Cythera,  in  fear  that 
Sparta  would  be.  take^i*  •  As .  .the  enemy  .prepared  to  pass 
the  Eurotas,  in  order  to  attack  the  town  itself,  Agj^laus 
relinquished  the.  other  posts^.and  drew  up  all.  his.  forces  on 
an  eminence. in  the  middle,  of  the.  city.  It  happened .  that 
the  river  was  much  swohi  with  the.  snow  which,  had  fallen 
in  grreat  quantities,  and  the  cold  was  more  troublesome  to 
the  Thebans.than  the  rapidity  of  the  current ;  yet.  Epam- 
inondas  forded  it  at  the  head  of  his. infantry..  .  As  he.  was 
passing*  it,  somebody  .pointed  him  out  to  Agesilaus;  who 
after  having,  viewed  him  for  some  time,  only. let. CaJH  this 
expression^  M  O.  adventurous  man.l '..  All  tlue  aoxbition  of 
Epaminondas.  wasto.come  to.  an  engagiement  in  the  city, 
and  .to  erect  a  trophy  there  ;  but  .finding  he  could  not  draw 
down  Agpesilaus  from  the  .heights,  he  decamped,  and.  laid 

waste  the  country.    .   .      

.  There  had  iong  beena  disafiected  party  in  Lacedflsmon, 
and  now  about  two  himdred  of  that .  party  leagued  to- 
gether^ and  seized  upon,  a  strong.  posU  called  the  /$$onum, 
inwhich  stood  the  temple  of  Diana.  The  I..acedcemonians 
wanted  to  have  the  place  stormed  immediately  but  Agesi- 
lausv  apprehensive  .of.  aix  insurrection  in  their  .favor*  toqk 
his  cloak  and. one  servant  with  him,  and  told  thenr  aloud, 
*' That  they  had  mistaken  their  orders.  .  .1  did  not  order 
you/'  said  he,  * '  to  take  post  here,  nor  all  in  any  one  place, 
but  some  there,  (pointing  to  another  place, )  and  some  in 
other,  quarters."  When  they  heard  this  they  were,  happy 
in  thinking  their  design  was  not  discovered;  and  they 
came  out^and  went  to  several  posts  as  he  directed,  them. 
At  the  same,  time  he  lodged  another  corps  in  the  Issormm, 
and  took  about  fifteen  of.  the  mutineers,  and  put  them 
to  death  in  the  night 

Soon  after  this  he  discovered  another,  and  much  greater 
con^iracy^of  Spartans,  who  met  privately,  in  .a  house  be- 
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lori^rigf  td  6W6  of  therti,  to  eoYisider  of  medris  to  change 
th^  fotth  of  gav^tmeAt  It'Was  dangerous  either  to  bi*ing 
them  to  a  trial  in  a  time  of  so  much  trouble,  or  to  let  their 
cabals fass  without  notice.  *  Agesilans;  therefore;  hkviug 
consulted  With  Xhe  Ephofi;  pw\  them  to  death -wrthouf  the 
formality  of  a  trial,  thotrgh  no  Spartan  haderfer  suffered*  in 
that  manner  before. 

As  maftjrof  the  neighboring  burghers  andof  th^  Hehis 
who'  Were*  eiittsted,  slunk  awaiy  ftomthe  tbwn,  and  de- 
serted to  the  enemy;  andthis  greatly  discouraged  his  forces, 
he  ordered  his  Servants  to  ^o  eariy  in  the  mbrning  to  their 
quarters,  and  where  they  fbund  any  had  deserted,  to  hide 
their  arms,  that  their  numbers  might  not  be  known. 
•  Historians  do  not  agree  as  tothetimewhentheThebans 
quitted  Laconia.  Some  say  the'  Winter  soon  forced  them 
to' retire;  the  Arcadians  being*  impatient  of  a  campaign  at 
that  season,  and  falling  off  in  a*  very  disorderly  manner  ; 
Others  affirm,  that  the  Thebans  stayed  full  three  months: 
In  which  time  they  laid  Waste  almost  all  the  country. 
Theopompus  writes,  that  at  the  very  juncture  the  governors 
of  BoBOtiahadsen'tthem  orders  to  return,  there  came  a  Spar- 
tan, named  Phrixus,  oti  the  part  ofAg'esiiaus,  and  gave 
them  ten  tatents  to  leave  Laconia:  '  So  that,  according  to 
him,  they  not  only  executed  all  that  they  intended,'  but  had 
money  from  the  enemy  tb  defray  the'expences  of  their 
return. '  For' my  part  I  cannot  conceive  how  Theopompus 
came  to  be  acquainted  with  this  particular;  which' other  his- 
torians knew  nothing  of; 

It  IS'  universally  agreed,  however;  that  Agesflaus  saved 
Sparta  by  Conti-olling  his  native  passions  of  obstinacy  and 
ambition,  and  pursuing  no  measures  but  wiiat  were  safe. 
He  could  not;  fndeed,  after  the  late  blow,  restore  her  to 
herformer  glory  and  power.  As  healthy  bodies,  long  ac- 
customed to  a  strict  and  regular  diet,  often  find  one  devia- 
tion from  that  regimen  fatal,  so  one  miscarriage  brought 
that  flourish!  ng  state  to  decay.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
Their  constitutioh  was  admirably  formed  for  peace,  for 
virtue,  and  harmony;  but  when  they  wanted  to  add  to 
their"  dominions  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  make  acquisitions 
which  Lycurgus  thought  unnecessary  to  their  happiness, 
they  split  upon  that  rock  he  had  warned  them  to  avoid. 

Agesilaus  now  declined  the  service,  on  account  of  his 
great  age.  But  his  son  Archidamus,  having  received  some 
succors  from  Dionysius  the  Sicilian  tyrant,  fought  the*  Ar- 
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cadians,  and  gained  that  which  is  called  the  tearless  battle  ; 
for  he  killed  great  numbers  of  the  enemyi  without  losing 
a  man  himself. 

Nothing  could  afford  a  greater  proof  of  the  weakness  of 
Sparta  than  this  victory.  Before  it  had  been  so  common 
and  so  natural  a  thing  for  Spartans  to  conquer,  that  on 
such  occasions  they  of^redno  greater  sacrifice  than  a  cock  ; 
the  combatants  were  not  elated,  nor  those  who  received 
the  tidings  of  the  victory  overjoyed.  Even  when  that  great 
battle  was  fought  at  Mantinea,  which  Thucydides  has  so 
well  described,  the  Ephori  presented  the  person  who 
brought  him  the  first  news  of  their  success  with  nothing 
but  a  mess  of  meat  from  the  public  table.  But  now, 
when  an  account  of  this  battle  was  brought,  and  Archida- 
mus  approached  the  town,  they  were  not  able  to  contain 
themselves.  First  his  father  advanced  to  meet  him  with 
tears  of  joy,  and  after  him  the  magistrates.  Multitudes  of 
old  men  and  of  women  flocked  to  the  river,  stretching  out 
their  hands,  and  blessing  the  gods,  as  if  Sparta  had 
washed  off  her  late  unworthy  stains,  and  seen  her  glory 
stream  out  afresh.  Till  that  hour  the  men  were  so  much 
ashamed  of  the  loss  they  had  sustained,  that,  it  is  said,  they 
could  not  even  carry  it  with  an  unembarrassed  counte- 
nance to  the  women. 

When  Epaminondas  re-established  Messene,  and  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  returned  to  it  from  all  quarters,  the  Spar- 
tans had  not  courage  to  oppose  him  in  the  field.  But  it  gave 
them  great  concern,  and  they  could  not  look  upon  Agesi- 
laus  without  anger,  when  they  considered  that  in  his  reign 
they  had  lost  a  country  full  as  extensive  as  Laconia,  and  su- 
perior in  fertility  to  all  the  provinces  of  Greece ;  a  country 
whose  revenues  they  had  long  called  their  own.  For  this 
reason,  Agesilaus  rejected  the  peace  which  the  Thebans  of- 
fered him  ;  not  choosing  formally  to  give  up  to  them  what 
they  were  in  fact  possessed  of.  But  while  he  was  contending 
for  what  he  could  not  recover,  he  was  near  losing  Sparta 
itself,  through  the  superior  generalship  of  his  adversary. 
The  Mantineans  had  separated  again  from  their  alliance 
with  Thebes,  and  called  in  the  Lacedaemonians  to  their 
assistance.  Epaminondas  being  apprized  that  Agesilaus 
was  upon  his  march  to  Mantinea,  decamped  from  Tegea  in 
the  night  unknown  to  the  Mantineans,  and  took  a  differ- 
ent road  to  Lacedscmon  from  that  Agesilaus  was  upon  ;  so 
that  nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  he  would  have  come 
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upon  the  city  in  this  defenceless  state,  and  have  taken  it 
with  ease.  But  Euthynus,  of  Thespine,  as  Calh'sthenes  re- 
lates it,  or  some  Cretan,  according  to  Xenophon,  informed 
Agesilaus  of  the  design,  who  sent  a  horseman  to  alarm  the 
city,  and  not  long  after  entered  it  himself. 

In  a  little  time  the  Thebans  passed  the  Eurotas,  and  at- 
tacked the  town.  Agesilaus  defended  it  with  a  vigor 
above  his  years.  He  saw  that  this  was  not  the  time  (as  it 
had  been)  for  safe  and  cautious  measures,  but  rather  for 
the  boldest  and  most  desperate  efforts;  insomuch  that 
the  means  in  which  he  had  never  before  placed  any  confi- 
dence, or  made  the  least  use  of,  staved  off  the  present  dan- 
ger, and  snatched  the  town  out  of  tlie  hands  of  Epaminon- 
das.  He  erected  a  trophy  upon  the  occasion,  and  showed 
the  children  and  the  women  how  gloriously  the  Spartans 
rewarded  their  country  for  their  education.  Archidamus 
greatly  distinguished  himself  that  day,  both  by  his  courage 
and  agility,  flying  through  the  bye-lanes,  to  meet  the  en- 
emy where  they  pressed  the  hardest,  and  everywhere  re- 
pulsing them  with  his  little  band. 

But  Isadus  the  son  of  Phoebidas,  was  the  most  extraor- 
dinary and  striking  spectacle,  not  only  to  his  countrymen, 
but  to  the  enemy.  He  was  tall  and  beautiful  in  his  per- 
son, and  just  growing  from  a  boy  into  a  man,  which  is 
the  time  the  human  flower  has  the  greatest  charm.  He 
was  without  either  arms  or  clothes,  naked  and  newly  an- 
ointed with  oil ;  only  he  had  a  spear  in  one  hand  and  a 
sword  in  the  other.  In  this  condition  he  rushed  out  of  his 
house,  and  having  made  his  way  through  the  combatants, 
he  dealt  his  deadly  blows  among  the  enemy's  ranks,  strik- 
ing down  every  man  he  engaged  with.  Yet  he  received 
not  one  wound  himself ;  whether  it  was  that  Heaven  pre- 
served him  in  regard  to  his  valor,  or  whether  he  appeared 
to  his  adversaries  as  something  more  than  human.  It  is 
said,  the  ^/k?a-/ honored  him  with  a  chaplet  for  the  great 
things  he  had  performed,  but  at  the  same  time,  fined  him 
a  thousand  drachmas  for  daring  to  appear  without  his 
armor. 

Some  days  after  this  there  was  another  battle  before  Man- 
tinea.  Epaminondas,  after  having  routed  the  first  battalions, 
was  very  eager  in  the  pursuit ;  when  a  Spartan,  named 
Anticrates,  turned  short,  and  gave  him  a  wound  with  a 
spear,  according  to  Dioscorides,  or,  as  others  say,  with  a 
swordL     And,  indeed,  the  descendants  of  Anticrates  are  to 
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this  day  called  machc^riones,  swordsmen,  in  Lacedaemon. 
This  action  appeared  so.  great,  and  was  so  acceptable  to 
the  Spartans,  on  account  of  their  fear  of  Epaminondas, 
that  they  decreed  great  honors  and  rewards  to  Anticrates, 
and  an  exemption  from  taxes  to  his  posterity  ;  one  of 
which,  named  Callicrates,*  now  enjoys  that  privilege. 

After  this  battle,  and  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  the 
Greeks  concluded  a  peace.  But  Agesilaus,  under  pretence 
that  the  Messenians  were  not  a  state,  insisted  that  they 
should  not  be  comprehended  in  the  treaty.  All  the  rest, 
however,  admitted  them  to  take  the  oath,  as  one  of  the 
states ;  and  the  Laced^empnians  withdrew,  intending 
to  continue  the  war,  ia  hopes,  of  recovering  Messenia. 
Agesilaus  could  not,  therefore,  be  cojisidered  but  as  vio- 
lent and  obstinate  in  his  temper,  and  insatiably  fond  of 
hostilities,  since  he  took  every  method  to  obstruct  the 
general  peace,  and  to  protract  the  war ;  though  at  the 
same  time,  through  want  of  money,  he  was  forced  to 
borrow  of  his  (rieuds,  and  to  demand  unreasonable  sub- 
sidies of  the  people.  This  was  at  a  time,  too,  when  he 
had  the  fairest  opportunity  tp  extricate  himself  from  all 
his  distresses.  Besides,  after  he  had  let  slip  the  power, 
which  never  before  was  at  such  a  height,  lost  so,  maaiy 
cities,  and  seen  his  country  deprived  of  the  superiority 
both  at  sea  and  land,  should  he  have  wrangled  about  the 
property  and  the  revenues  of  Messene  ? 

He  still  lost  more  reputation  by  taking  a  command 
under  Tachos,  the  Egyptian  chief.  It  was  not  thought 
suitable  to  one  of  the  greatest  characters  in  Greece,  a  man 
who  had  filled  the  whole  world  with  his  renown,  to  hire 
out  his  person,  to  give  his  napie  and  his  interest  for  a 
pecuniary  consideration,  and  to  act  as  captain  of  a  band 
of  mercenaries,  for  a  barbarian,  a  rebel  against  the  king 
his  master.  Had  he,  now  he  was  upwards  of  eighty,  and 
his  body  full  of  wounds  and  scars,  accepted  again  of  the 
appointment  of  captain-general,  to  fight  for.  the  liberties 
of  Greece,  his  ambition,  at  that  time  of  day,  would  not 
have  been  entirely  unexceptionable.  For  even  honorable 
pursuits  must  have  their  times  and  seasons  to  give  them  a 
propriety  ;  and  the  avoiding  of  all  extremes  is  the  charac- 
teristic which  distinguishes  honorable  pursuits  from  dis- 
honorable. But  Agesilaus  was  not  moved  by  this  con- 
sideration, nor  did  he  think  any  public  service  unworthy 

*  Nearfim  buadred  yetra  afur. 
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of  him  ;  he  thought  it  much  more  unbecoming  to  lead  an 
inactive  life  at  home,  and  to  sit  down  and  wait  till  death 
should  strike  his  blow.  He  therefore  raised  a  body  of 
mercenaries,  and  fitted  out  a  fleet,  with  the  money  which 
Tachos  had  sent  him,  and  then  set  sail  ;  taking  with  him 
thirty  Spartans  for  his  counsellors,  as  formerly. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  all  the  great  othcers  of  the 
kingdom  came  immediately  to  pay  their  court  to  him. 
Indeed,  the  name  and  character  of  Agesilaus  had  raised 
great  expectations  in  the  Egyptians  in  general,  and  they 
crowded  to  the  shore  to  get  a  sight  of  him.  But  when 
they  beheld  no  pomp  or  grandeur  of  appearance,  and  saw 
only  a  little  old  man,  and  in  as  mean  attire,  seated  on  the 
grass  by  the  sea  side,  they  could  not  help  regarding  the 
thing  in  a  ridiculous  light,  and  observing,  that  this  was 
the  very  thing*  represented  in  the  fable,  "  The  mountain 
had  brought  forth  a  mouse."  They  were  still  more  sur- 
prised at  his  want  of  politeness,  when  they  brought  him 
such  presents  as  were  commonly  made  to  strangers  of 
distinction,  and  he  took  only  the  flour,  the  veal,  and  the 
geese,  and  refused  the  pasties,  the  sweetmeats,  and  per- 
fumes ;  and  when  they  pressed  him  to  accept  them  he 
said,  "They  might  carry  them  to  the  Helots,"  Thco- 
phrastus  tells  us,  he  was  pleased  with  the  papyrus ^  on  ac- 
count of  its  thin  and  pliant  texture,  which  made  it  very 
proper  for  chaplets ;  and,  when  he  left  Egypt,  he  asked 
the  king  for  some  of  it. 

Tachos*  was  preparing  for  the  war ;  and  Agesilaus  upon 
joining  him,  was  greatly  disappointed  to  find  he  had  not 
the  command  of  all  the  forces  given  him,  but  only  that  of 
the  mercenaries.  Chabrias,  the  Athenian,  was  admiral : 
Tachos,  however,  reserved  to  himself  the  chief  direction, 
both  at  sea  and  land.  This  was  the  first  disagreeable  cir- 
cumstance that  occurred  to  Agesilaus;  and  others  soon 
followed.  The  vanity  and  insolence  of  the  P^gyptian  gave 
him  great  pain,  but  he  was  forced  to  bear  them.  He 
consented  to  sail  with  him  against  the  Phoenicians ;  and, 
contrary  to  his  dignity  and  nature,  submitted  to  the  bar- 
barian, till  he  could  find  an  opportunity  to  shake  off  his 
yoke.  That  opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  Nectana- 
bis,  cousin  to  Tachos,  who  commanded  part  of  the  forces, 
revolted  and  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  Egyptians. 

In  consequence  of  this,  Nectanabis  sent  ambassadors 
to   Agesilaus,  to   entreat  his   assistance.     He   "^^^A^(^ 
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same  application  to  Chabrias,  and  promised  them  both 
great  rewards.  Tachos  was  apprised  of  these  proceedings, 
and  begged  of  them  not  to  abandon  him.  Chabrias 
listened  to  his  request,  and  endeavored  also  to  appease 
the  resentment  of  Agesilaus,  and  keep  him  to  the  cause  he 
had  embarked  in.  Agesilaus  answered,  **As  for  you, 
Chabrias,  you  came  hither  as  a  volunteer,  and,  therefore, 
may  act  as  you  think  proper ;  but  I  was  sent  by  my  coun- 
try, upon  the  application  of  the  Egyptians,  for  a  general. 
It  would  not  then  be  right  to  commence  hostilities  against 
the  people,  to  whom  I  was  sent  as  an  assistant,  except 
Sparta  should  give  me  such  orders. "  At  the  same  time 
he  sent  some  of  his  officers  home,  with  instructions  to 
accuse  Tachos,  and  to  defend  the  cause  of  Nectanabis. 
The  two  rival  kings  also  applied  to  the  Lacedaemonians  ; 
the  one  as  an  ancient  friend  and  ally,  and  the  other  as 
one  who  had  a  greater  regard  for  Sparta,  and  would  give 
her  more  valuable  proofs  of  his  attachment 

The  Lacedaemonians  gave  the  Egyptian  deputies  the 
hearing,  and  this  public  answer,  **That  they  should 
leave  the  business  to  the  care  of  Agesilaus."  But  their 
private  instruction  to  him  were,  "to  do  what  should  ap- 
pear most  advantageous  to  Sparta.  "  Agesilaus  had  no 
sooner  received  this  order,  than  he  withdrew  with  his 
mercenaries,  and  went  oyer  to  Nectanabis ;  covering  this 
strange  and  scandalous  proceeding  with  the  pretence  ol 
acting  in  the  best  manner  for  his  country;  when  that 
slight  veil  is  taken  off,  its  right  name  is  treachery,  and 
base  desertion.  It  is  true,  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  plac- 
ing a  regard  to  the  advantage  of  their  country,  in  the  first 
rank  of  honor  and  virtue,  left  themselves  no  criterion  of 
justice,  but  the  aggrandizement  of  Sparta. 

Tachos,  thus  abandoned  by  the  mercenaries,  took  to 
flight  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  rose  up  in  Mendes 
another  competitor,  to  dispute  the  crown  with  Nectanabis  ; 
and  that  competitor  advanced  with  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  whom  he  had  soon  assembled.  Nectanabis,  to 
encourage  Agesilaus,  represented  to  him,  that  though  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy  were  great  they  were  only  a 
mixed  multitude,  and  many  of  them  mechanics,  who 
were  to  be  despised  for  their  utter  ignorance  of  war.  *'  It 
is  not  their  numbers,  "  said  Agesilaus,  **that  I  fear,  but 
that  ignorance  and  inexperience,  you  mention,  which 
render  them  incapable  of  being  practised  upon  by  art  oi 
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stratagem ;  for  those  can  only  be  exercised  with  success  upon 
such  as,  having  skill  enough  to  suspect  the  designs  of 
their  enemy,  form  schemes  to  countermine  him,  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  are  caught  by  new  contrivances.  But  he 
who  has  neither  expectation  nor  suspicion  of  that  sort, 
gives  his  adversary  no  more  opportunity  than  he  who 
stands  still  gives  to  a  wrestler." 

Soon  after  the  adventurer  of  Mendes  sent  persons  to 
sound  Agesilaus.  This  alarmed  Nectanabis  :  and  when 
Agesilaus  advised  him  to  give  battle  immediately,  and 
not  to  protract  the  war  with  men  who  had  seen  no  ser- 
vice, but  who,  by  the  advantage  of  numbers,  might  draw 
a  line  of  circumvallation  about  his  trenches,  and  prevent 
him  in  most  of  his  operations  ;  then  his  fears  and  suspi- 
cions increased,  and  put  him  upon  the  expedient  of  re- 
tiring into  a  large  and  well  fortified  town.  Agesilaus 
could  not  well  digest  this  instance  of  distrusf ;  yet  he  was 
ashamed  to  change  sides  again,  and  at  last  return  without 
effecting  any  thing.  He  therefore  followed  his  standard, 
and  entered  the  town  with  him 

However,  when  the  enemy  came  up,  and  began  to 
open  their  trenches,  in  order  to  enclose  him,  the  Egyptian, 
afraid  of  a  siege,  was  inclined  to  come  immediately  to 
an  engagement ;  and  the  Greeks  were  of  his  opinion, 
because  there  was  no  great  quantity  of  provisions  in  the 
place.  But  Agesilaus  opposed  it ;  and  the  Egyptians,  on 
that  account,  looked  upon  him  in  a  worse  light  than 
before,  not  scrupling  to  call  him  a  traitor  to  their  king. 
These  censures  he  now  bore  with  patience,  because  he 
was  waiting  a  favorable  moment  for  putting  in  execution 
a  design  he  had  formed. 

The  design  was  this.  The  enemy,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, were  drawing  a  deep  trench  round  the  walls,  with 
an  intent  to  shut  up  Nectanabis.  When  they  had  proceeded 
so  far  In  the  work  that  the  two  ends  were  almost  ready 
to  meet,  as  soon  as  night  came  on,  Agesilaus  ordered 
the  Greeks  to  arm,  and  then  went  to  the  Egyptian,  and 
said,  "Now  is  the  time,  young  man,  for  you  to  save 
yourself,  which  I  did  not  choose  to  speak  of  sooner,  lest 
it  should  be  divulged  and  lost  The  enemy  with  their 
own  hands  have  worked  out  your  security,  by  labor- 
ing so  long  upon  the  trench,  that  the  part  which  is 
finished  will  prevent  our  suffering  by  their  numbers, 
and  the  space  which  is  left  puts   it   in   our  power  ta 
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fight  them  upon  equal  terms.  Come  on  then  ;  now 
show  your  courage ;  sally  out  along  with  us,  with  the 
utmost  vigor,  and  save  both  yourselt  and  your  army. 
The  enemy  will  not  dare  to  stand  us  in  front,  and  our 
flanks  are  secured  by  the  trench."  Nectanabis  now,  ad- 
miring his  capacity,  put  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  Greeks, 
and,  advancing  to  the  charge,  easily  routed  all  that  op- 
posed him. 

Agesilaus  having  thus  gained  the  prince's  confidence, 
availed  himself  once  more  of  the  same  stratagem,  as 
a  wrestler  sometimes  uses  the  same  sleight  twice  in  one 
day.  By  sometimes  pretending  to  fly,  and  sometimes 
facing  about,  he  drew  the  enemy's  whole  army  into  a  nar- 
row place,  enclosed  with  two  ditches  that  were  very  deep, 
and  full  of  water.  When  he  saw  them  thus  entangled, 
he  advanced  to  the  charge,  with  a  front  equal  to  theirs, 
and  secured  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  against  being 
surrounded.  The  consequence  was,  that  they  made  but 
little  resistance ;  numbers  were  killed,  and  the  rest  fled, 
and  were  entirely  put  to  the  rout 

The  PIgyptian,  thus  successful  in  his  affairs,  and  firmly 
established  in  his  kingdom,  had  a  grateful  sense  of  the 
services  of  Agesilaus,  and  pressed  him  to  spend  the  win- 
ter with  him.  But  he  hasteneil  his  return  to  Sparta,  on 
account  of  the  war  she  had  upon  her  hands  at  home  ; 
for  he  knew  that  her  finances  were  low,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  she  found  it  necessary  to  employ  a  body 
of  mercenaries.  Nectanabis  dismissed  him  with  great 
marks  of  honor,  and,  besides  other  presents,  furnished 
him  with  two  hundred  and  thirty  talents  of  silver,  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Grecian  war.  But,  as  it  was  winter, 
he  met  with  a  storm  which  drove  him  upon  a  desert 
shore  in  Africa,  called  the  Haven  of  Menelaus ;  and 
there  he  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years  ;  of  which 
he  had  reigned  forty-one  in  Lacedaemon.  Above  thirty 
years  of  that  time  he  made  the  greatest  figure,  both  as 
to  reputation  and  power,  being  looked  upon  as  com- 
mander in-chief,  and,  as  it  were,  king  of  Greece,  till  the 
battle  of  Leuctra. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Spartans  to  bury  persons  of 
ordinary  rank  in  the  place  where  they  expired,  when 
they  happened  to  die  in  a  foreign  country,  but  to  carry 
the  corpses  of  their  kings  home.  And  as  the  attendants 
of  Agesilaus  had  not  honey  to  preserve  the  body,  they 
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embalmed  it  with  melted  wax,  and  so  conveyed  it  to 
Lacedaemon.  His  son  Archidamus  succeeded  to  the 
crown,  which  descended  in  his  family  to  Agis  the  fifth 
from  Agesilaus.  This  Agis,  the  third  of  that  name,  was 
assassinated  by  Leonidas,  for  attempting  to  restore  the 
ancient  discipline  of  Sparta. 


POMPEY. 

The  people  of  Rome  appear,  from  the  first,  to  have 
been  affected  towards  Pompey,  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Prometheus,  in  iEschylus,  was  towards  Hercules, 
when  after  that  hero  had  delivered  him  from  his  chains, 
he  says. 

The  sire  I  hated,  but  the  son  I  love. 

For  never  did  the  Romans  entertain  a  stronger  and 
more  rancorous  hatred  for  any  general  than  for  Strabo, 
the  father  of  Pompey.  While  he  lived,  indeed,  they 
were  afraid  of  his  abilities  as  a  soldier,  for  he  had  great 
talents  for  war;  but  upon  his  death,  which  happened 
by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  they  dragged  his  corpse  from 
the  bier,  on  the  way  to  the  funeral  pile,  and  treated 
it  with  the  greatest  indignity.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  man  ever  experienced  from  the  same  Romans  an  at- 
tachment more  early  begun  more  disinterested  in  all  the 
stages  of  his  prosperity,  or  more  constant  and  faithful  in 
the  decline  of  his  fortune,  than  Pompey. 

The  sole  cause  of  their  aversion  to  the  father  was  his 
insatiable  avarice ;  but  there  were  many  causes  of  their 
afifection  for*  the  son  ;  his  temperate  way  of  living,  his 
application  to  martial  exercises,  his  eloquent  and  per- 
suasive address,  his  strict  honor  and  fidelity,  and  the 
easiness  of  access  to  him  upon  all  occasions ;  for  no 
man  was  ever  less  importunate  in  asking  favors,  or  more 
gracious  in  conferring  them.  When  he  gave,  it  was 
without  arrogance;  and  when  he  received,  it  was  with 
dignity. 

In  his  youth  he  had  a  very  engaging  countenance, 
which  spoke  for  him  before  he  opened  his  lips.     Yet  that 
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grace  of  aspect  was  not  unattended  with  dignity,  and 
amidst  his  youthful  bloom  there  was  a  venerable  and 
princely  air.  His  hair  naturally  curled  a  little  before  ; 
which,  together  with  the  shining  moisture  and  quick 
turn  of  his  eye,  produced  a  stronger  likeness  of  Alexander 
the  Great  than  that  which  appeared  in  the  statues  of  that 
prince.  So  that  some  seriously  gave  him  the  name  of 
Alexander,  and  he  did  not  refuse  it;  others  applied  it  to 
him  by  way  of  ridicule.  And  Lucius  Philippus,  a  man  of 
consular  dignity,  as  he  was  one  day  pleading  for  him  said, 
•*  It  was  no  wonder  if  Philip  was  a  lover  of  Alexander. " 

We  are  told  that  Flora,  the  courtesan,  took  a  pleasure, 
in  her  old  age,  in  speaking  of  the  commerce  she  had 
with  Pompey;  and  she  used  to  say,  she  could  never 
quit  his  embraces  without  giving  him  a  bite.  She 
added,  that  Geminius  one  of  Pompey 's  acquaintance,  had 
a  passion  for  her,  and  gave  her  much  trouble  with  his 
solicitations.  At  last,  she  told  him  she  could  not  con- 
sent on  account  of  Pompey.  Upon  which  she  applied 
to  Pompey  for  his  permission,  and  he  gave  it  him,  but 
never  approached  her  afterwards,  though  he  seemed 
to  retain  a  reg^ard  for  her.  She  bore  the  loss  of  him,  not 
with  the  slight  uneasiness  of  a  prostitute,  but  was  long 
sick  through  sorrow  and  regret  It  is  said  that  Flora  was 
so  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  fine  bloom  that  when 
Caecilius  Metellus  adorned  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux with  statues  and  paintings,  he  gave  her  picture  a 
place  among  them. 

Demetrius,  one  of  Pompey 's  freedmen,  who  had  great 
interest  with  him,  and  who  died  worth  four  thousand  tal- 
ents, liad  a  wife  of  irresistible  beauty.  Pompey  on  that 
account,  behaved  to  her  with  less  politeness  than  was 
natural  to  him,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  be  caught 
by  her  charms.  But  though  he  took  his  m^easures  with 
so  much  care  and  caution  in  this  respect,  he  could 
not  escape  the  censure  of  his  enemies,  who  accused 
him  of  a  commerce  with  married  women,  and  said  he 
often  neglected,  or  gave  up  points  essential  to  the  public, 
to  gratify  his  mistresses 

As  to  the  simplicity  of  his  diet,  there  is  a  remarkable 
saying  of  his  upon  record.  In  a  great  illness,  when 
his  appetite  was  almost  gone,  the  physician  ordered  him 
a  thrush.  His  servants,  upon  inquiry,  found  there  was 
not  one  to  be  had  for  money,  for  the  season  was  past. 
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They  were  informed,  however,  that  Lucullus  had  them 
all  the  year  in  his  menageries.  This  being  reported 
to  Pompey,  he  said,  '*Does  Pompey's  life  depend  upon 
the  luxury  of  Lucullus?"  Then,  without  any  regard 
to  the  physician,  he  ate  something  that  was  easy  to  be 
had.     But  this  happened  at  a  later  period  in  life. 

While  he  was  very  young,  and  served  under  his  father, 
who  was  carrying  on  the  war  against  Cinna,*  one  Lucius 
Terentius  was  his  comrade,  and  they  slept  in  the  same  tent 
This  Terentius,  gained  by  Cinna's  money,  undertook  to 
assassinate  Pompey,  while  others  set  fire  to  the  general's 
tent  Pompey  got  information  of  this  when  he  was  at 
supper,  and  it  did  not  put  him  in  the  least  confusion.  He 
drank  more  freely,  and  caressed  Terentius  more  than 
usual ;  but  when  they  were  to  have  gone  to  rest,  he  stole 
out  of  the  tent,  and  went  and  planted  a  guard  about  his 
father.  This  done,  he  waited  quietly  for  the  event  Ter- 
entius, as  soon  as  he  thought  Pompey  was  asleep,  drew 
his  sword,  and  stabbed  the  coverlets  of  the  bed  in  many 
places,  imagining  that  he  was  in  it 

Immediately  after  this,  there  was  a  great  mutiny  in  the 
camp.  The  soldiers  who  hated  their  general,  were  deter- 
mined to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  and  began  to  strike  their 
tents  and  take  up  their  arms.  The  general,  dreading  the 
tumult,  did  not  dare  to  make  his  appearance.  But  Pompey 
-was  everywhere ;  he  begged  of  them  with  tears  to  stay, 
and  at  last  threw  himself  upon  his  face  in  the  gateway. 
There  he  lay  weeping,  and  bidding  them  if  they  would  go 
out,  tread  upon  him.  Upon  this,  they  were  ashamed  to 
proceed,  and  all,  except  eight  hundred,  returned  and 
reconciled  themselves  to  their  general. 

After  the  death  of  Strabo,  a  charge  was  laid  that  he  had 
converted  tho  public  money  to  his  own  use,  and  Pompey, 
as  his  heir,  was  obliged  to  answer  it  Upon  inquiry,  he 
found  that  Alexander,  one  of  the  enfranchized  slaves,  had 
secreted  most  of  the  money  ;  and  he  took  care  to  infonn 
the  magistrates  of  the  particulars.  He  was  accused,  ho  iV- 
ever,  himself,  of  having  taken  some  hunting-nets  and  books 
out  of  the  spoils  of  Asculum  ;  and,  it  is  true,  his  father  gave 
them  to  him  when  he  took  the  place  ;  but  he  lost  tbem  at 
the  return  of  Cinna  to  Rome,  when  that  general's  creatures 
broke  into  and  pillaged  his  house.     In  mis  affair  he  main- 

•  In  the  year  of  Rome  666.    And  M  Pompey  was  bom  the  sam«  jmr  with  Octio  rimi 
ia  the  ye;ir  of  Rome  647,  be  most,  in  this  war  with  Cinna,  have  been  nineteen  years  old 
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tained  the  combat  well  with  his  adversary  at  the  bar,  and 
showed  an  acuteness  and  firmness  above  his  years ;  which 
gained  him  so  much  applause  that  Antistius,  the  praetor, 
who  had  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  conceived  an  affection 
for  him,  and  offered  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The 
proposal  accordingly  was  made  to  his  friends.  Pompey 
accepted  it ;  and  the  treaty  was  concluded  privately.  The 
people,  however,  had  some  notion  of  the  thing  from  the 
pains  which  Antistius  took  for  Pompey ;  and  at  last,  when 
he  pronounced  the  sentence,  in  the  name  of  all  the  judges, 
by  which  Pompey  was  acquitted,  the  multitude  as  it  were, 
upon  a  signal  given,  broke  out  in  the  whole  marriage  ac- 
clamation of  Talasio, 

The  origin  of  the  term  is  said  to  have  been  this.  When 
the  principal  Romans  seized  the  daughters  of  the  Sabines, 
who  were  come  to  see  the  games  they  were  celebrating  to 
entrap  them,  some  herdsmen  and  shepherds  laid  hold  of  a 
virgin  remarkably  tall  and  handsome  ;  and,  lest  she  should 
be  taken  from  them,  as  they  carried  her  off,  they  cried  all 
the  way  they  went  Talasio,  Talasius  was  a  young  man, 
universally  beloved  and  admired  ;  therefore  all  who  heard 
them,  delighted  with  the  intention,  joined  in  the  cry,  and 
accompanied  them  with  plaudits.  They  tell  us,  the  mar- 
riage of  Talasius  proved  fortunate,  and  thence  all  bride- 
grooms, by  way  of  mirth,  were  welcomed  with  that  ac- 
clamation. This  is  the  most  probable  account  I  can  find 
of  the  term.  * 

Pompey  in  a  little  time  married  Antistia  ;  and  after- 
wards repaired  to  Cinna's  camp.  But  finding  some  un- 
just charges  laid  against  him  there,  fte  took  the  first  private 
opportunity  to  withdraw.  As  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
a  rumor  prevailed  in  the  army,  that  Cinna  had  put  the 
young  man  to  death  ;  upon  which,  numbers  who  hated 
Cinna,  and  could  no  longer  bear  with  his  cruelties,  attacked 
his  quarters.  He  fled  for  his  life  ;  and  being  overtaken  by 
one  of  the  inferior  officers,  who  pursued  him  with  a  drawn 
sword,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  offered  him  his  ring, 
which  was  of  no  small  value.  The  officer  answered,  with 
great  ferocity,  **I  am  not  come  to  sign  a  contract,  but  to 
punish  an  impious  and  lawless  tyrant,"  and  then  killed 
him  upon  the  spot. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Cinna  ;  after  whom  Carbo,  a  tyrant 
still  more  ^vage,  took  the  reins  of  government     It  was 

*  See  more  of  this  in  the  lif«  of  Romulus. 
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hot  long,  however,  before  Sylla  returned  to  Italy,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  most  of  the  Romans,  who,  in  their 
present  unhappy  circumstances,  thought  the  change  of 
their  master  no  small  advantage.  To  such  a  desperate 
state  had  their  calamities  brought  them,  that  no  longer 
hoping  for  liberty,  they  sought  only  the  most  tolerable 
servitude. 

At  that  time  Pompey  was  in  the  Picene,  whither  he  ^nd 
retired,  partly  because  he  had  lands  there,  but  more  on  ac- 
count of  an  old  attachment  which  the  cities  in  that  district 
had  to  his  family.  As  he  observed  that  the  best  and  most 
considerable  of  the  citizens  left  their  houses,  and  took 
refuge  in  Sylla's  camp  as  in  a  port,  he  resolved  to  do  the 
same.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  it  did  not  become 
him  to  go  like  a  fugitive  who  wanted  protection,  but  rather 
in  a  respectable  manner  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He  there- 
fore tried  what  levies  he  could  make  in  the  Picene,*  and 
the  people  readily  repaired  to  his  standard  ;  rejecting  the 
applications  of  Carbo.  On  this  occasion,  one  Vindius 
happening  to  say,  "  Pompey  is  just  come  from  under  the 
hands  of  the  pedagogue,  and  all  on  a  sudden  is  become  a 
demagogue  among  you,"  they  were  so  provoked,  that  they 
fell  upon  him  and  cut  him  in  pieces. 

Thus  Pompey,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  without  a  com- 
mission from  any  superior  authority,  erected  himself  into 
a  general ;  and  having  placed  his  tribunal  in  the  most 
public  part  of  the  great  city  of  Auximum,  by  a  formal  de- 
cree commanded  the  Ventidii,  two  brothers  who  opposed 
him  in  behalf  of  Carbo,  to  depart  the  city.  He  enlisted 
soldiers  ;  he  appointed  tribunes,  centurions,  and  other 
officers,  according  to  the  established  custom.  He  did  the 
same  in  all  the  neighboring  cities ;  for  the  partisans  of 
Carbo  retired  and  gave  place  to  him,  and  the  rest  were 
glad  to  range  themselves  under  his  banners.  So  that  in  a 
little  time  he  raised  three  complete  legions,  and  furnished 
himself  with  provisions,  beasts  of  burden,  carriages;  in 
^ort,  with  the  whole  apparatus  of  war. 

In  this  form  he  moved  towards  Sylla.  not  by  hasty 
marches,  nor  as  if  he  wanted  to  conceal  himself ;  for  he 
stopped  by  the  way  to  harass  the  enemy,  and  attempted 
to  draw  off  from  Carbo  all  the  parts  of  Italy  through  which 
he  passed.  At  last,  three  generals  of  the  opposite  party, 
Carinna,  Coelius  and  Brutus,  came  against  him  all  at  once, 

♦  Now  the  March  of  Ancooa.  i     c^f^(^\r> 
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not  in  front,  or  in  one  body,  but  they  hemmed  him  in  with 
their  three  armies,  in  hopes  to  demolish  him  entirely. 

Pompey,  far  from  being  terrified,  assembled  all  his 
forces,  and  charged  the  army  of  Brutus  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry.  The  Gaulish  horse  on  the  enemy's  side  sus- 
tained the  first  shock  ;  but  Pompey  attacked  the  foremost 
of  them,  who  was  a  man  of  prodigious  strength,  and 
br<i*ight  him  down  with  a  push  of  his  spear.  The  rest  im- 
'  mediately  fled  and  threw  the  infantry  into  such  disorder 
that  the  whole  was  soon  put  to  flight.  This  produced  so 
great  a  quarrel  among  the  three  generals,  that  they  parted 
and  took  separate  routes.  In  consequence  of  which,  the 
cities,  concluding  that  the  fears  of  the  enemy  had  made 
them  part,  adopted  the  interest  of  Pompey. 

Not  long  after,  Scipio  the  consul  advanced  to  engage 
him.  But  before  the  infantry  were  near  enough  to  dis- 
charge their  lances,  Scipio's  soldiers  saluted  those  of 
Pompey,  and  came  over  to  them.  Scipio,  therefore,  was 
forced  to  fly.  At  last  Carbo  sent  a  large  body  of  cavalry 
against  Pompey,  near  the  river  Arsis.  He  gave  them  so 
warm  a  reception,  that  they  were  soon  broken,  and  in  the 
pursuit  drove  them  upon  impracticable  ground  ;  so  that 
finding  it  impossible  to  escape,  they  surrendered  them- 
selves with  their  arms  and  horses. 

Sylla  had  not  yet  been  informed  of  these  transactions  ; 
but  upon  the  first  news  of  Pompey's  being  engaged  with 
so  many  adversaries,  and  such  respectable  generals,  he 
dreaded  the  consequence,  and  marched  with  all  expedi- 
tion to  his  assistance.  Pompey,  having  intelligence  of  his 
approach,  ordered  his  officers  to  see  that  the  troops  were 
armed  and  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
handsomest  and  most  gallant  appearance  before  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. For  he  expected  great  honors  from  him, 
and  he  obtained  greater.  Sylla  no  sooner  saw  Pompey 
advancing  to  meet  him,  with  an  army  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, both  as  to  age  and  size  of  the  men,  and  the  spirits 
which  success  had  given  them,  than  he  alighted ;  and 
upon  being  saluted  of  course  by  Pompey  as  imperaior^  he 
returned  his  salutation  with  the  same  title :  though  no  one 
imagined  that  he  would  have  honored  a  young  man,  nor 
yet  admitted  into  the  senate,  with  a  title  for  which  he  was 
contending  with  the  Scipios  and  the  Marii.  The  rest  of 
his  behavior  was  as  respectable  as  that  in  the  first  inter- 
view.    He  used  to  rise  up  and  uncove^ljis^^^af^^jj^enever 
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Pompey  came  to  him  ;  which  he  was  rarely  observed  to 
do  for  any  other,  though  he  had  a  number  of  persons  of 
distinction  about  him. 

Pompey  was  not  elated  with  these  honors.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  Sylla  wanted  to  send  him  into  Gaul,  where 
Metellus  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  the  forces  under  his 
directions,  he  said,  **  It  was  not  right  to  take  the  command 
from  a  man  who  was  his  superior  both  in  age  and  char- 
acter ;  but  if  Metellus  should  desire  his  assistance  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  it  was  at  his  service. "  Metellus  ac- 
cepted the  proposal,  and  wrote  to  him  to  come ;  where- 
upon he  entered  Gaul,  and  not  only  signalized  his  own 
valor  and  capacity,  but  excited  once  more  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture in  Metellus,  which  was  almost  extinguished  with 
age  :  just  as  brass  in  a  state  of  fusion  is  said  to  melt  a  cold 
plate  sooner  than  fire  itself  But  as  it  is  not  usual,  when 
a  champion  has  distinguished  himself  in  the  lists,  and 
gained  the  prize  in  all  the  games,  to  record  or  to  take  any 
notice  of  the  performances  of  his  younger  years  ;  so  the 
actions  of  Pompey,  in  this  period,  though  extraordinary 
in  themselves,  yet  being  eclipsed  by  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  his  later  expeditions,  I  shall  forbear  to  mention, 
lest,  by  dwelling  upon  his  first  essays,  I  should  not  leave 
myself  room  for  those  greater  and  more  critical  events 
which  mark  his  character  and  turn  of  mind. 

After  Sylla  had  made  himself  master  of  Italy,  and  was 
declared  dictator,  he  rewarded  his  principal  officers  with 
riches  and  honors ;  making  them  liberal  grants  of  what- 
ever they  applied  for.  But  he  was  most  struck  with  the 
excellent  qualities  of  Pompey,  and  was  persuaded  that  he 
owed  more  to  his  services  than  those  of  any  other  man. 
He  therefore  resolved,  if  possible,  to  take  him  into  his 
alliance  ;  and,  as  his  wife  Metella  was  perfectly  of  his 
opinion,  they  persuaded  Pompey  to  divorce  Antistia,  and 
to  marry  ^Emilia,  the  daughter-in-law  of  Sylla,  whom 
jMetella  had  by  Scaurus,  and  who  was  at  that  time  preg- 
nant by  another  marriage. 

Nothing  could  be  more  tyrannical  than  this  new  con- 
-if*rrtri.  It  was  suitable,  indeed,  to  the  times  of  Sylla,  but  it 
ill  became  the  character  of  Pompey  to  take  i^milia,  preg- 
nant as  she  was,  from  another,  and  bring  her  into  his 
house,  and  at  the  same  time  to  repudiate  Antistia,  distressed 
as  she  must  be  for  a  father  whom  she  had  lately  lost,  on 
account  of  this  cruel  husband.      For  Antistius  was  killed  in 
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the  senate-house,  because  it  was  thought  his  regard  for 
Pompey  had  attached  him  to  the  cause  of  Sylla,  And  her 
mother,  upon  this  divorce,  laid  violent  hands  upon  herselL 
This  was  an  additional  scene  of  misery  in  that  tragical 
marriage  ;  as  was  also  the  fate  of  ^Emilia  in  Pompey 's 
house,  who  died  there  in  childbed. 

Soon  after  this,  Sylla  received  an  account  that  Perpenna 
had  made  himself  master  of  Sicily,  where  he  afforded  an 
asylum  to  the  party  which  opposed  the  reigning  powers. 
Carbo  was  hovering  with  a  fleet  about  that  island  ;  Domi- 
tius  had  entered  Africa  ;  and  many  other  persons  of  great 
distinction  who  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  prescriptions 
by  flight,  had  taken  refuge  there.  Pompey  was  sent 
against  them  with  a  considerable  armament  He  soon 
forced  Perpenna  to  quit  the  island  ;  and  having  recovered 
the  cities,  which  had  been  much  harassed  by  the  armies 
that  were  there  before  his,  he  behaved  to  them  all  with 
great  humanity,  except  the  Mamertines,  who  were  seated 
in  Messina.  That  people  had  refused  to  appear  before  his 
tribunal,  and  to  acknowledge  his  jurisdiction,  alleging,  that 
they  stood  excused  by  an  ancient  privilege  granted  to  them 
by  the  Romans.  He  answered,  **  Will  you  never  have  done 
with  citing  laws  and  privileges  to  men  who  wear  swords  ?  '* 
His  behavior,  too,  to  Carbo,  in  his  misfortunes,  appeared 
inhuman.  For,  if  it  was  necessary,  as  perhaps  it  was,  to  put 
him  to  death,  he  should  have  done  it  immediately,  and  then 
it  would  have  been  the  work  of  him  that  gave  orders  for  it 
But,  instead  of  that,  he  caused  a  Roman,  who  had  been 
honored  with  three  consulships,  to  be  brought  in  chains 
before  his  tribunal,  where  he  sat  in  judgment  on  him,  to 
the  regret  of  all  the  spectators,  and  ordered  him  to  be  led 
off  to  execution.  When  they  were  carrying  him  off,  and  he 
beheld  the  sword  drawn,  he  was  so  much  disordered  at 
it,  that  he  was  forced  to  beg  a  moment's  respite,  and  a 
private  place  for  the  necessities  of  nature. 

Caius  Oppius,  the  friend  of  Caesar,  writes,  that  Pompey 
likewise  treated  Quintus  Valerius  with  inhumanity.  For, 
knowing  him  to  be  a  man  of  letters,  and  that  few  were  to 
be  compared  to  him  in  point  of  knowledge,  he  took  him 
(he  says)  aside,  and  after  he  had  walked  with  him  till  he 
had  satisfied  himself  upon  several  points  of  learning,  com- 
manded his  servants  to  take  him  to  the  block.  But  we 
must  be  very  cautious  how  we  give  credit  to  Oppius,  wh^n 
he  speaks  of  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Caesar.  ^  "^ 
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indeed,  was  under  the  necessity  of  punishing  the  principal 
enemies  of  Sylla,  particularly  when  they  were  taken  pub- 
licly. But  others  he  suffered  to  escape,  and  even  assisted 
some  in  getting  off.* 

He  had  resolved  to  chastise  the  Himereans  for  attempt- 
ing to  support  his  enemies,  when  the  orator  Sthen is  told  him, 
**  He  would  act  unjustly,  if  he  passed  by  the  person  that 
was  guilty,  and  punished  the  innocent"  Pompey  asked 
him,  "Who  was  the  guilty  person?"  and  he  answered, 
**I  am  the  man.  I  persuaded  my  friends,  and  compelled 
my  enemies,  to  take  the  measures  they  did."  Pompey, 
delighted  with  his  frank  confession  and  noble  spirit,  for- 
gave him  first,  and  afterwards  all  the  people  of  Himera. 
Being  informed  that  his  soldiers  committed  great  disorders 
in  their  excursions,  he  sealed  up  their  swords,  and  if  any 
of  them  broke  the  seal,  he  took  care  to  have  them  pun- 
ished. 

While  he  was  making  these  and  other  regulations  in 
Sicily,  he  received  a  decree  of  the  senate,  and  letters  from 
Sylla,  in  which  he  was  commanded  to  cross  over  to  Africa 
and  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigor,  against 
Domitius,  who  had  assembled  a  much  more  powerful  army 
than  that  which  Marius  carried  not  long  before  from  Africa 
to  Italy,  when  he  made  himself  master  of  Rome,  and  from 
a  fugitive  became  a  tyrant  Pompey  soon  finished  his 
preparations  for  this  expedition  ;  and  leaving  the  command 
in  Sicily  to  Memmius,  his  sisters  husband,  he  set  sail 
with  a  hundred  and  twenty  armed  vessels,  and  eight  hun- 
dred storeships,  laden  with  provisions,  arms,  money,  and 
machines  of  war.  Part  of  his  fleet  landed  at  Utica,  and 
part  at  Carthage  ;  immediately  after  which  seven  thousand 
of  the  enemy  came  over  to  him  ;  and  he  had  brought  with 
him  six  legions  complete. 

On  his  arrival  he  met  with  a  whimsical  adventure. 
Some  of  his  soldiers,  it  seems,  found  a  treasure,  and  shared 
considerable  sums.  The  thing  getting  air,  the  rest  of  the 
troops  concluded,  that  the  place  was  full  of  money  which 
the  Carthaginians  had  hid  there  in  some  time  of  public 
distress.  Pompey,  therefore,  could  make  no  use  of  them 
for  several  days,  as  they  were  searching  for  treasures  ;  and 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  walk  about  and  amuse  himself 
with  the  sight  of  so  many  thousands  digging  and  turning 
up  the  ground.     At  last,  they  gave  up  the  point,  and  bade 

•Oppaot  wrote  biographies,  which  are  lost.  He  also  wruie  an  account  of  the  Spanish  war. 
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him  lead  them  wherever  he  pleased,  for  they  were  suf- 
ficiently punished  for  their  folly. 

Domitius  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  put  his  troops  in 
order  of  battle.  There  happened  to  be  a  channel  between 
them,  craggy  and  difficult  to  pass.  In  the  morning  it  be- 
gan, moreover,  to  rain,  and  the  wind  blew  violently  ;  inso- 
much that  Domitius,  not  imagining  there  would  be  any 
action  that  day,  ordered  his  army  to  retire.  But  Pompey 
looked  upon  this  as  his  opportunity,  and  he  passed  the 
defile  with  the  utmost  expedition.  The  enemy  stood  upon 
their  defence,  but  it  was  in  a  disorderly  and  tumultuous 
manner,  and  the  resistance  they  made  was  neither  general 
nor  uniform.  Besides  the  wind  and  rain  beat  in  their  faces. 
The  storm  incommoded  the  Romans  too,  for  they  could 
not  well  distinguish  each  other.  Nay,  Pompey  himself 
was  in  danger  of  being  killed  by  a  soldier,  who  asked  him 
the  word,  and  received  not  a  speedy  answer. — At  length, 
however,  he  routed  the  enemy  with  great  slaughter ;  not 
above  three  thousand  of  them  escaping  out  of  twenty  thou- 
sand. The  soldiers  then  saluted  Pompey  imperaior,  but 
he  said  he  would  not  accept  that  title  while  the  enemy's 
camp  stood  untouched ;  therefore,  if  they  chose  to  confer 
such  an  honor  upon  him,  they  must  first  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  intrenchments. 

At  that  instant  they  advanced  with  great  fury  against 
them.  Pompey  fought  without  his  helmet,  for  fear  of  such 
an  accident  as  he  had  just  escaped.  The  camp  was  taken, 
and  Domitius  slain  ;  in  consequence  of  which  most  of  the 
cities  immediately  submitted,  and  the  rest  were  taken  by 
assault.  He  took  Jarbas,  one  of  the  confederates  of  Do- 
mitius, prisoner,  and  bestowed  his  crown  on  Hiempsal. 
Advanchig  with  the  same  tide  of  fortune,  and  while  his 
army  had  all  the  spirits  inspired  by  success,  he  entered 
Numidia,  in  which  he  continued  his  march  for  several  days, 
and  subdued  all  that  came  in  his  way.  Thus  he  revived 
the  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  which  the  barbarians  had 
begun  to  disregard.  Nay,  he  chose  not  to  leave  the  savage 
beasts  in  the  deserts  without  giving  them  a  specimen  of 
the  Roman  valor  and  success.  Accordingly  he  spent  a 
few  days  in  hunting  lions  and  elephants.  The  whole  time 
he  passed  in  Africa,  they  tell  us,  was  not  above  forty  days ; 
in  which  he  defeated  the  enemy,  reduced  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  brought  the  affairs  of  its  kings  under  proper  reg- 
ulations, though  he  was  only  in  his  twenty-fourth  year. 
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Upon  his  return  to  Utica,  he  received  letters  from  Sylla, 
in  which  he  was  ordered  to  send  home  the  rest  of  his  army, 
and  to  wait  there  with  one  legion  only  for  a  successor. 
This  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  which  he  kept  to 
himself,  but  the  army  expressed  their  indignation  aloud ; 
insomuch  that  when  he  entreated  them  to  return  to  Italy, 
they  launched  out  into  abusive  terms  against  Sylla,  and 
declared  they  would  never  abandon  Pompey,  nor  suffer 
him  to  trust  a  tyrant.  At  first  he  endeavored  to  pacify 
them  with  mild  representations  :  and  when  he  found  those 
had  no  effect,  he  descended  from  the  tribunal,  and  retired 
to  his  tent  in  tears.  However,  they  went  and  took  him 
thence,  and  placed  him  again  upon  the  tribunal,  where 
they  spent  g:reat  part  of  the  day :  they  insisting  that  he 
should  stay  and  keep  the  command,  and  he  in  persuading 
them  to  obey  Sylla's  orders,  and  to  form  no  new  faction. 
At  last,  seeing  no  end  of  their  clamors  and  importunity, 
he  assured  them,  with  an  oath,  *'That  he  would  kill  him- 
self, if  they  attempted  to  force  him. "  And  even  this  hardly 
brought  them  to  desist. 

The  first  news  that  Sylla  heard  of  was,  that  Pompey  had 
revolted ;  upon  which  he  said  to  his  friends  * '  Then  it  is 
my  fate  to  have  to  contend  with  boys  in  my  old  age." 
This  he  said,  because  Marius,  who  was  very  young,  had 
brought  him  into  so  much  trouble  and  danger.  But  when 
he  received^  true  information  of  the  affair,  and  observed 
that  all  the  people  flocked  out  to  receive  him,  "and  to 
conduct  him  home  with  marks  of  great  regard,  he  resolved 
to  exceed  them  in  his  regard,  if  possible.  He,  therefore, 
hastened  to  meet  him,  and  embracing  him  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner,  saluted  him  aloud  by  the  surname 
of  Magnus  or  the  Great,  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  all 
about  him  to  give  him  the  same  appellation.  Others  says, 
it  was  given  him  by  the  whole  army  in  Africa,  but  did  not 
generally  obtain  till  it  was  authorized  by  Sylla  It  is 
certain,  he  was  the  last  to  take  it  himself,  and  he  did  not 
make  use  of  it  till  a  long  time  after,  when  he  was  sent 
into  Spain  with  the  dignity  of  pro-consul  against  Sertorius.  ] 
Then  he  began  to  write  himself  in  his  letters  and  in  all  his 
edicts,  Pompey  the  Great :  for  the  world  was  accustomed 
to  the  name,  and  it  was  no  longer  invidious.  In  this  re- 
spect we  may  justly  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  who  bestowed  on  their  great  men  such  honorable 
names  and  titles,  not  only  for  mUitary  achievements^  but 
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for  the  great  qualities  and  arts  which  adorn  civil  life.  Thus 
the  people  gave  the  surname  of  Maximus  to  Valerius,  for 
reconciling  them  to  the  senate  after  a  violent  dissension, 
and  to  Fabius  Rullus  for  expelling  some  persons  descended 
of  enfranchised  slaves,  who  had  been  admitted  into  the 
senate  on  account  of  their  opulent  fortunes. 

When  Pompey  arrived  at  Rome,  he  demanded  a  triumph, 
.  in  which  he  was  opposed  by  Sylla  The  latter  alleged, 
!  ''That  the  laws  did  not  allow  that  honor  to  any  person 
who  was  not  either  consul  or  praetor.  Hence  it  was  that  the 
first  Scipio,  when  he  returned  victorious  from  greater  wars 
and  conflicts  with  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  did  not  de- 
mand a  triumph  ;  for  he  was  neither  consul  nor  praetor.*' 
He  added,  ''That  if  Pompey,  who  was  yet  little  better  than 
a  beardless  youth,  and  who  was  not  of  age  to  be  admitted 
into  the  senate,  should  enter  the  city  in  triumph,  it  would 
bring  an  odium  both  upon  the  dictator's  power,  and  those 
honors  of  his  friend. "  These  arguments  Sylla  insisted  on, 
to  show  him  he  would  not  allow  of  his  triumph,  and  that, 
in  case  he  persisted,  he  would  chastise  his  obstinacy. 

Pompey,  not  in  the  least  intimidated,  bade  him  consider, 
' '  That  more  worshipped  the  rising  than  the  setting  sun  ;  " 
intimating  that  his  power  was  increasing,  and  Sylla'supon 
the  decline.  Sylla  did  not  well  hear  what  he  said,  but 
perceiving  by  the  looks  and  gestures  of  the  company  that 
they  were  struck  with  the  expression,  he  asked  what  it  was. 
When  he  was  told  it  he  admired  the  spirit  of  Pompey,  and 
cried,  "Let  him  triumph  !     Let  him  triumph  !  " 

As  Pompey  perceived  a  strong  spirit  of  envy  and  jealousy 
on  this  occasion,  it  is  said,  that  to  mortify  those  who  gave 
into  it  the  more,  he  resolved  to  have  his  chariot  drawn  by 
four  elephants  ;  for  he  had  brought  a  number  from  Africa, 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  kings  of  that  country.  But 
finding  the  gate  too  narrow,  he  gave  up  that  design,  and 
contented  himself  with  horses. 

His  soldiers,  not  having  obtained  all  they  expected,  were 
inclined  to  disturb  the  procession  ;  but  he  took  no  pains  to 
satisfy  them  ;  he  said,  "  He  had  rather  give  up  his  triumph 
thansubmitt  to  flatter  them."  Whereupon  Servilius,  one 
of  the  most  considerable  men  in  Rome,  and  one  who  had 
been  most  vigorous  in  opposing  the  triumph,  declared, 
"  He  now  found  Pompey  really /A^  Great^  and  worthy  of 
a  triumph." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  might  then  have  been  easily 
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admitted  a  senator,  if  he  had  desired  it ;  but  his  ambition 
was  to  pursue  honor  in  a  more  uncommon  track.  It 
would  have  been  nothing  strange,  if  Pompey  had  been  a 
senator  before  the  age  fixed  for  it ;  but  it  was  a  very  extraor- 
dinary instance  of  honor  to  lead  up  a  triumph  before  he 
was  a  senator.  And  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  gain  him 
the  affections  of  the  multitude ;  the  people  were  delighted 
to  see  him,  after  his  triumph,  class  with  the  equestrian 
order. 

Sylla  was  not  without  uneasiness  at  finding  him  advance 
so  fast  in  reputation  and  power,  yet  he  could  not  think  of 
preventing  it,  till,  with  a  high  hand,  and  entirely  against 
his  will,  Pompey  raised  Lepidus  to  the  consulship,  by 
assisting  him  with  all  his  interest  in  the  election.  Then 
Sylla,  seeing  him  conducted  home  by  the  people,  through 
the yori^w,  thus  addressed  him  ;  **  I  see,  young  man,  you 
are  proud  of  your  victory.  And  undoubtedly  it  was  a 
great  and  extraordinary  thing,  by  your  management  of  the 
people,  to  obtain  for  Lepidus,  the  worst  man  in  Rome,  the 
return  before  Catulus,  one  of  the  worthiest  and  the  best 
But  awake,  I  charge  you,  and  be  upon  your  guard.  For 
you  have  now  made  your  adversary  stronger  than  your- 
self." 

The  displeasure  Sylla  entertained  in  his  heart  against 
Pompey  appeared  most  plainly  by  his  will.  He  left 
considerable  legacies  to  his  friends,  and  appointed  them 
guardians  to  his  son,  but  he  never  once  mentioned 
Pompey.  The  latter,  notwithstanding,  bore  this  with 
great  temper  and  moderation;  and  when  Lepidus  and 
others  opposed  his  being  buried  in  the  Campus  Martins 
and  his  having  the  honors  of  a  public  funeral,  he  inter- 
posed, and  by  his  presence  not  only  secured,  but  did 
honor  to  the  procession. 

Sylla's  predictions  were  verified  soon  after  his  death. 
Lepidus  wanted  to  usurp  the  authority  of  a  dictator; 
and  his  proceedings  were  not  indirect,  or  veiled  with 
specious  pretences.  He  immediately  took  up  arms, 
and  assembled  the  disaffected  remains  of  the  factions 
which  Sylla  could  not  entirely  suppress.  As  for  his 
colleague  Catulus,  the  uncorrupted  part  of  the  senate  and 
people  were  attached  to  him,  and  in  point  of  prudence 
and  justice,  there  was  not  a  man  in  Rome  who  had 
a  greater  character ;  but  he  was  more  able  to  direct  the 
civil  government  than  the  operations  of  war.     This  crisis, 
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therefore,  called  for  Pompey,  and  he  did  not  deliberate 
which  side  he  should  take.  He  joined  the  honest  party,  and 
was  declared  general  against  Lepidus,  who  by  this  time 
had  reduced  great  part  of  Italy,  and  was  master  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  where  Brutus  acted  for  him  with  a  considerable 
force. 

When  Pompey  took  the  field,  he  easily  made  his  way 
in  other  parts,  but  he  lay  a  long  time  before  Mutina, 
which  was  defended  by  Brutus.  Meanwhile  Lepidus 
advanced  by  hasty  marches  to  Rome,  and  sitting  down 
before  it,  demanded  a  second  consulship.  The  inhabitants 
were  greatly  alarmed  at  his  numbers  ;  but  their  fears 
were  dissipated  by  a  letter  from  Pompey,  in  which  he 
assured  them  he  had  terminated  the  war  without  striking 
a  blow.  For  Brutus,  whether  he  betrayed  his  army, 
or  they  betrayed  him,  surrendered  himself  to  Pompey  ! 
and  having  a  party  of  horse  given  him  as  an  escort, 
retired  to  a  little  town  upon  the  Po.  Pompey,  however, 
sent  Geminius  the  next  day  to  despatch  him  ;  which 
brought  no  small  stain  upon  his  character.  Immediately 
after  Brutus  came  over  to  him,  he  had  informed  the 
senate  by  letter,  it  was  a  measure  that  general  had 
voluntarily  adopted ;  and  yet  on  the  morrow  he  put  him 
to  death,  and  wrote  other  letters,  containing  heavy 
charges  against  him.  This  was  the  father  of  that  Brutus, 
who,  together  with  Cassius,  slew  Caesar.  But  the  son 
did  not  resemble  the  father,  either  in  war  or  in  his  death, 
as  appears  from  the  life  we  have  given  of  him.  Lepidus, 
being  soon  driven  out  of  Italy,  fled  into  Sardinia,  where 
he  died  of  grief,  not  in  consequence  of  the  ruin  of  his 
affairs,  but  of  meeting  with  a  billet  (as  we  are  told,) 
by  which  he  discovered  that  his  wife  had  dishonored  his 
bed.    [Lepidus  was  consul  in  the  year  of  Rome  675]. 

At  that  time,  Scrtorius,  an  officer,  very  different  from 
Lepidus,  was  in  possession  of  Spain,  and  not  a  little 
«  formidable  to  Rome  itself ;  all  the  remains  of  the  civil 
wars  being  collected  in  him,  just  as  in  a  dangerous  disease 
all  the  vicious  humors  flow  to  a  distempered  part 
He  had  already  defeated  several  generals  of  less  distinc- 
tion, and  he  was  then  engaged  with  Metellus  Pius,  a 
man  of  g^eat  character  in  general,  and  particularly  in 
war ;  but  age  seemed  to  have  abated  that  vigor  which 
is  necessary  for  seizing  and  making  the  best  advantage 
of  critical  occasions.     On  the  other  hand,  nothing  could 
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exceed  the  ardor  and  expedition  with  which  Sertorius 
snatched  those  opportunities  from  him.  He  came  on 
in  the  most  daring  manner,  and  more  like  a  captain 
of  a  banditti  than  a  commander  of  regular  forces  ;  annoy- 
ing with  ambuscades,  and  other  unforeseen  alarms,  a 
champion  who  proceeded  by  the  common  rules,  and 
whose  skill  lay  in  the  management  of  heavy-armed  forces. 

At  this  juncture,  Pompey,  having  an'  army  without  em- 
ployment, endeavored  to  prevail  with  the  senate  to  send 
him  to  the  assistance  of  Metellus.  Meantime,  'Catu- 
lus  ordered  him  to  disband  his  forces ;  but  he  found  va- 
rious pretences  for  remaining  in  arms  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Rome ;  till  at  last,  upon  the  motion  of  Lucius 
Philippus,  he  obtained  the  command  he  wanted.  On 
this  occasion,  we  are  told,  one  of  the  senators,  some- 
what surprised  at  the  motion,  asked  him  who  made  it, 
whether  his  meaning  was  to  send  out  Pompey  \j>ro 
consult^  as  the  representative  of  a  consul?  ''No,"  an- 
swered he,  **but  [pro  consu/ibus]  as  the  representative 
of  both  consuls,"  intimating  by  this  the  incapacity  of  the 
consuls  of  that  year. 

When  Pompey  arrived  in  Spain,  new  hopes  were  ex- 
cited, as  is  usual  upon  the  appearance  of  a  new  general 
of  reputation ;  and  such  of  the  Spanish  nation  as  were 
not  very  firmly  attached  to  Sertorius,  began  to  change 
their  opinions,  and  to  go  over  to  the  Romans.  Serto- 
rius then  expressed  himself  in  a  very  insolent  and  con- 
temptuous manner  with  respect  to  Pompey ;  he  said, 
**He  should  want  no  other  weapons  than  a  rod  and 
ferula  to  chastise  the  boy  with,  were  it  not  that  he 
feared  the  old  woman ; "  meaning  Metellus.  But  in 
fact  it  was  Pompey  he  v;as  afraid  of,  and  on  his  ac- 
count he  carried  on  his  operations  with  much  greater 
caution.  For  Metellus  gave  into  a  course  of  luxury  and 
pleasure,  which  no  one  could  have  expected,  and  changed 
the  simplicity  of  a  soldier's  life  for  a  life  of  pomp  and 
parade  Hence  Pompey  gained  additional  honor  and  in- 
terest ;  for  he  cultivated  plainness  and  frugality  more  than 
ever  ;  though  he  had  not,  in  that  respect,  much  to  correct 
in  himself,  being  naturally  sober  and  regular  in  his  desires. 

The  war  appeared  in  many  forms  ;  but  nothing  touched 
Pompey  so  nearly  as  the  loss  of  Lauron,  which  Sertorius 
took  before  his  eyes.  Pompey  thought  he  had  blocked 
up   the   enemy,   and  spoke  of  it  in   high   terms,   when 
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suddenly  he  found  himself  surrounded,  and  being  afraid 
to  move,  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  city  laid  in 
ashes  in  his  presence.  However,  in  an  engagement 
near  Valencia,  he  defeated  Herennius  and  Perpenna, 
officers  of  considerable  rank,  who  had  taken  part  with 
Sertorius,  and  acted  as  his  lieutenants,  and  killed  above 
ten  thousand  of  their  men. 

Elated  with  this  advantage,  he  hastened  to  attack 
Sertorius,  that  Metellus  might  have  no  share  in  the  vic- 
tory. He  found  him  near  the  river  Sucro,  and  they  en- 
gaged near  the  close  of  day.  Both  ^yere  afraid  Metellus 
should  come  up  ;  Pompey  wanting  to  fight  alone,  and 
Sertorius  to  have  but  one  general  to  fight  with.  The 
\ssue  of  the  battle  was  doubtful ;  one  wing  in  each  army 
being  victorious.  But  of  the  two  generals  Sertorius 
gained  the  greatest  honor,  for  he  routed  the  battalions  that 
opposed  him.  As  for  Pompey,  he  was  attacked  on 
horseback  by  one  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  a  man  of 
uncommon  size.  While  they  were  close  engaged  with 
their  swords,  the  strokes  happened  to  light  on  each 
other's  hand,  but  with  different  success;  Pompey  re- 
ceived only  a  slight  wound,  and  he  lopped  off  the  other  s 
hand.  Numbers  then  fell  upon  Pompey,  for  his  troops 
in  that  quarter  were  already  broken  ;  but  he  escaped 
beyond  all  expectation,  by  quitting  his  horse,  with  gold 
trappings  and  other  valuable  furniture  to  the  barbarians, 
who  quarrelled  and  came  to  blows  about  dividing  the 
spoil. 

Next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  both  drew  up  again, 
to  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  victory,  to  which  botli 
laid  claim.  But,  upon  Metellus  coming  up,  Sertorius  re- 
tired, and  his  army  dispersed.  Nothing  was  more  com- 
mon than  for  his  forces  to  disperse  in  that  manner,  and 
afterwards  to  knit  again  ;  so  that  Sertorius  was  often 
seen  wandering  alone,  and  as  often  advancing  again  at  the 
head  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  like  a  torrent 
swelled  with  sudden  rains. 

After  the  battle,  Pompey  went  to  wait  on  Metellus  ; 
and  upon  approaching  him,  he  ordered  his  liclors  to  lower 
the  y^sc^s,  by  way  of  compliment  to  Metellus,  as  his 
superior.  But  Metellus  would  not  suffer  it !  and,  indeed, 
in  all  respects  he  behaved  to  Pompey  with  great  polite- 
ness, taking  nothing  upon  him  on  account  of  his  consular 
dignity,  or  his  being  the  older  man,  except  to  give  the 
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word,  when  they  encamped  together.  And  very  often 
they  had  separate  camps  ;  for  the  enemy,  by  his  artful 
and  various  measures,  by  making  his  appearance  at 
different  places  almost  at  the  same  instant,  and  by  draw- 
ing them  from  one  action  to  another,  obliged  them 
to  divide.  He  cut  off  their  provisions,  he  laid  waste 
the  country,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  sea ;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  they  were  both  forced 
to  quit  their  own  provinces,  and  go  into  those  of  others 
for  supplies. 

Pompey  having  exhausted  most  of  his  own  fortune 
in  support  of  the  war,  applied  to  the  senate  for  money 
to  pay  the  troops,  declaring  he  would  return  with  his 
army  to  Italy,  if  they  did  not  send  it  him.  LucuUus, 
who  was  then  consul,  though  he  was  upon  ill  terms 
with  Pompey,  took  care  to  furnish  him  with  the  money 
as  soon  as  possible ;  because  he  wanted  to  be  employed 
himself  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  he  was  afraid  to 
give  Pompey  a  pretext  to  leave  Sertorius,  and  to  solicit 
the  command  against  Mithridates,  which  was  a  more 
honorable,  and  yet  appeared  a  less  difficult  commission. 

Meantime  Sertorius  was  assassinated  by  his  own  offi- 
cers; and  Perpenna,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
spirators, undertook  to  supply  his  place.  He  had,  in- 
deed, the  same  troops,  the  same  magazines  and  supplies, 
but  he  had  not  the  same  understanding  to  make  a  pro- 
per use  of  them.  Pompey  immediately  took  the  field, 
and  having  intelligence  that  Perpenna  was  greatly  em- 
barrassed as  to  the  measures  he  should  take,  he  threw 
out  ten  cohorts  as  a  bait  for  him,  with  orders  to  spread 
themselves  over  the  plain.  When  he  found  it  took,  and 
that  Perpenna  was  busied  in  the  pursuit  of  that  handful 
of  men,  he  suddenly  made  his  appearance  with  the  main 
hody,  attacked  the  enemy,  and  routed  him  entirely.  Most 
of  the  officers  fell  in  the  battle  ;  Perpenna  himself  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  brought  to  Pompey,  who  commanded 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  Nevertheless,  Pompey  is  not 
to  be  accused  of  ingratitude,  nor  are  we  to  suppose 
him  (as  some  will  have  it)  forgetful  of  the  services  he 
had  received  from  that  officer  in  Sicily.  On  the  contrary, 
he  acted  with  a  wisdom  and  dignity  of  mind  that  proved 
very  salutary  to  the  public.  Perpenna  having  got  the 
papers  of  Sertorius  into  his  hands  showed  letters  by 
which  some  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  Rome,  who  . 
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were  desirous  to  raise  new  commotions,  and  overturn 
the  establishment,  had  invited  Sertorius  into  Italy.  But 
Pompey  fearing"  those  letters  mijj^ht  excite  ^eater  wars 
than  that  he  was  then  finishing,  put  Perpenna  to  death, 
and  burned  the  papers  without  reading  them.  He  stayed 
just  long  enough  in  Spain  to  compose  the  troubles,  and 
to  remove  such  uneasinesses  as  might  tend  to  break  the 
peace  ;  after  which  he  marched  back  to  Italy,  where  he 
arrived,  as  fortune  would  have  it,  when  the  Servile  war  was 
at  the  height 

Crassus,  who  had  the  command  in  that  war,  upon  the 
arrival  of  Pompey,  who,  he  feared,  might  snatch  the 
laurels  out  of  his  hand,  resolved  to  come  to  battle,  however 
hazardous  it  might  prove.  He  succeeded,  and  killetl 
twelve  thousand  three  hundred  of  the  enemy.  Yet  for- 
tune, in  some  sort,  interweaved  this  with  the  honors 
of  Pompey;  for  he  killed  five  thousand  of  the  slaves, 
whom  he  fell  in  with  as  they  fled  after  the  battle.  Im- 
mediately upon  this,  to  be  beforehand  with  Crassus,  he 
wrote  to  the  senate,  **That  Crassus  had  beaten  the 
gladiators  in  a  pitched  battle,  but  that  it  was  he  who  had 
cut  up  the  war  by  the  roots.'*  The  Romans  took  a  pleasure 
in  speaking  of  this  one  among  another,  on  account  of 
their  regard  for  Pompey,  which  was  such,  that  no  part 
of  the  success  in  Spain,  against  Sertorius,  was  ascribed 
by  a  man  of  them,  either  in  jest  or  earnest,  to  any  but 
Pompey. 

Yet  these  honors  and  this  high  veneration  for  the  man, 
were  mixed  with  some  fears  and  jealousies  that  he  would 
not  disband  his  army,  but,  treading  in  the  steps  of  Svlla, 
raise  himself  by  the  sword  to  sovereign  power,  and  main- 
tain himself  in  it,  as  Sylla  had  done.  Hence,  the  numbci 
of  those  that  went  out  of  fear  to  meet  him,  and  congratu- 
late him  on  his  return,  was  equal  to  that  of  those  whc; 
went  out  of  love.  But  when  he  had  removed  this  suspi- 
cion, by  declaring  that  he  would  dismiss  his  troops  im- 
mediatly  after  the  triumph,  there  remained  only  one  more 
subject  for  envious  tongues ;  which  was,  that  he  paid 
more  attention  to  the  commons  than  to  the  senate ;  and 
whereas  Sylla  had  destroyed  the  authority  of  the  tribunes, 
he  was  determined  to  re-establish  it  in  order  to  gain  the 
affections  of  the  poeple.  This  was  true  :  for  there  never 
was  any  thing  they  had  so  much  set  their  hearts  upon,  or 
longed  for  so  extravagantly,  as  to  see  the  tribunitial  power 
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put  in  their  hands  again.  So  that  Pompey  looked  upon  it 
as  a  peculiar  happiness,  that  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
bring  that  affair  about ;  knowing,  that  if  any  one  should 
be  beforehand  with  him  in  this  design,  he  should  never 
find  any  means  of  making  so  agreeable  a  return  for  the 
kind  regards  of  the  people. 

A  second  triumph  was  decreed  him,  together  with  the 
consulship.  But  these  were  not  considered  as  the  most 
extraordinary  instances  of  his  power.  The  strongest  proof 
of  his  greatness  was,  that  Crassus,  the  richest,  the  most 
eloquent,  and  most  powerful  man  in  the  administration, 
who  used  to  look  down  upon  Pompey  and  all  the  world, 
did  not  venture  to  solicit  the  consulship  without  first 
asking  Pompey's  leave.  Pompey,  who  had  long  wished 
for  an  opportunity  to  lay  an  obligation  upon  him,  re- 
ceived the  application  with  pleasure,  and  made  great  in- 
terest with  the  people  in  his  behalf ;  declaring  he  should 
take  their  giving  him  Crassus  for  a  colleague  as  kindly  as 
their  favor  to  himself. 

Yet  when  they  were  elected  consuls,  they  disagreed  in 
every  thing,  and  were  embroiled  in  all  their  measures. 
Crassus  had  most  interest  with  the  senate,  and  Pompey 
with  the  people.  For  he  had  restored  them  the  tribunitial 
power,  and  had  suffered  a  law  to  be  made,  that  judges 
should  again  be  appointed  out  of  the  equestrian  order. 
However,  the  most  agreeable  spectacle  of  all  to  the  peo- 
ple was  Pompey  himself,  when  he  went  to  claim  his  ex- 
emption from  serving  in  the  wars.  It  was  the  custom  for 
a  Roman  knight,  when  he  had  served  the  time  ordered  by 
la^^  to  lead  his  horse  into  theybrwwi,  before  the  two  mag- 
istrates called  censors  j  and  after  having  given  account  of 
the  generals  and  other  officers  under  whom  he  had  made 
his  campaigns,  and  of  his  own  actions  in  them,  to  demand 
his  discharge.  On  these  occasions  they  received  proper 
marks  of  honor  or  disgrace,  according  to  their  behavior. 

Gellius  and  Lentulus  were  then  censors,  and  had  taken 
their  seats  in  a  manner  that  became  their  dignity,  to  re- 
view the  whole  equestrian  order,  when  Pompey  was  seen 
at  a  distance  with  all  the  badges  of  his  office,  as  consul, 
leading  his  horse  by  the  bridle.  As  soon  as  he  was  near 
enough  to  be  observed  by  the  censors,  he  ordered  his  Ik- 
tors  to  make  an  opening,  and  advanced,  with  his  horse  in 
hand,  to  the  front  of  the  tribunal.  The  people  vere  struck 
with  admiration,  and  a  profound  silence  too*.   Mace ;  at 
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the  same  time  a  joy,  mingled  with  reverence,  was  visible 
in  the  countenances  of  the  censors.  The  senior  censor 
then  addressed  him  as  follows  :  *  *  Pompey  the  Great,  I 
demand  of  you,  whether  you  have  served  all  the  cam- 
paigns required  by  law?"  He  answered,  with  a  loud 
voice,  "I  have  served  them  all ;  and  all  under  myself,  as 
general. "  The  people  were  so  charmed  with  this  answer, 
that  there  was  no  end  of  their  acclamations  :  At  last,  the 
censors  rose  up,  and  conducted  Pompey  to  his  house,  to 
indulge  the  multitude,  who  followed  him  with  the  loud- 
est plaudits. 

When  the  end  of  the  consulship  approached,  and  his  dif- 
ference with  Crassus  was  increasing  daily,  Caius  Aurelius, 
a  man  who  was  of  the  equestrian  order,  but  had  never  in- 
termeddled with  state  affairs,  one  day,  when  the  people 
were  met  in  full  assembly,  ascended  the  rostra^  and  said, 
*' Jupiter  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  command- 
ed him  to  acquaint  the  consuls,  that  they  must  take  care 
to  be  reconciled  before  they  laid  down  their  office. "  Pom- 
pey stood  still,  and  held  his  peace  ;  but  Crassus  went  and 
gave  him  his  hand,  and  saluted  him  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner. At  the  same  time  he  addressed  the  people,  as  fol- 
lows :  ''I  think,  my  fellow-citizens,  there  is  nothing  dis- 
honorable or  mean  in  making  the  first  advances  to  Pom- 
pey, whom  you  scrupled  not  to  dignify  with  the  name  of 
the  Great,  when  he  was  yet  but  a  beardless  youth,  and  for 
whom  you  voted  two  triumphs  before  he  was  a  senator. " 
Thus  reconciled,  they  laid  down  the  consulship. 

Crassus  continued  his  former  manner  of  life  ;  but  Pom- 
pey now  seldom  chose  to  plead  the  causes  of  those  that 
applied  to  him,  and  by  degrees  he  left  the  bar.  Indeed, 
he  seldom  appeared  in  public,  and  when  he  did,  it  was 
always  with  a  great  train  of  friends  and  attendants ;  so 
that  it  was  not  easy  either  to  speak  to  him  or  see  him,  but 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd.  He  took  pleasure  in  having  a 
number  of  retainers  about  him,  because  he  thought  it  gave 
him  an  air  of  greatness  and  majesty,  and  he  was  persuaded 
that  dignity  should  be  kept  from  being  soiled  by  the  famil- 
iarity, and  indeed  by  the  very  touch  of  the  many.  For 
those  who  are  raised  to  greatness  by  arms,  and  know  not 
how  to  descend  again  to  the  equality  required  in  a  repub- 
lic, are  very  liable  to  fall  into  contempt  when  they  resume 
the  robe  of  peace.  The  soldier  is  desirous  to  preserve  the 
rank  in  ^q  forum  which  he  had  in  the  field  ;  and  he  who 
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cannot  distinguish  himself  in  the  field,  thinks  it  intolerable 
to  give  place  in  the  administration  too.  When  therefore 
the  latter  has  got  the  man  who  shone  in  camps  and 
triumphs  into  the  assemblies  at  home,  and  finds  him 
attempting  to  maintain  the  same  pre-eminence  there,  of 
course  he  endeavors  to  humble  him  ;  whereas,  if  the  war- 
rior pretends  not  to  take  the  lead  in  domestic  councils,  he 
is  readily  allowed  the  palm  of  military  glory.  This  soon 
appeared  from  the  subsequent  events. 

The  power  of  the  pirates  had  its  foundation  in  Cilicia. 
Their  progress  was  the  more  dangerous,  because  at  first  it 
was  little  taken  notice  of.  In  the  Mithridatic  war  they  as- 
sumed new  confidence  and  courage,  on  account  of  some 
services  they  had  rendered  the  king.  After  this,  the  Ro- 
mans being  engaged  in  civil  wars  at  the  very  gates  of  their 
capital,  the  sea  was  left  unguarded,  and  the  pirates  by  de- 
grees attempted  higher  things ;  they  not  only  attacked 
ships,  but  islands,  and  maritime  towns.  Many  persons, 
distinguished  for  their  wealth,  their  birth,  and  their  capa- 
city, embarked  with  them,  and  assisted  in  their  depreda- 
tions, as  if  their  employment  had  been  worthy  the  ambition 
of  men  of  honor.  They  had  in  various  places  arsenals, 
ports,  and  watch-towers,  all  strongly  fortified.  Their 
fleets  were  not  only  extremely  well  manned,  supplied 
with  skilful  pilots,  and  fitted  for  their  business  by  their 
lightness  and  celerity  ;  but  there  was  a  parade  of  vanity 
about  them  more  mortifying  than  their  strength,  in  gilded 
stems,  purple  canopies,  and  plated  oars  ;  as  if  they  took 
a  pride  and  triumphed  in  their  villany.  Music  resounded, 
and  drunken  revels  were  exhibited  on  every  coast.  Here 
generals  were  made  prisoners  ;  there  the  cities  the  pirates 
had  taken  were  paying  their  ransom  ;  all  to  the  great  dis- 
grace of  the  Roman  power.  The  number  of  their  galleys 
amounted  to  a  thousand,  and  the  cities  they  were  masters 
of  to  four  hundred. 

Temples,  which  had  stood  inviolably  sacred  till  that 
time,  they  plundered.  They  ruined  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Claros,  that,  where  he  was  worshipped,  under  the  title 
of  Didymaeus,  that  of  the  Cabiri  in  Samothrace,  that  of 
Ceres  at  Hermione,  that  ofiEsculapiusatEpidaurus,  those 
of  Neptune  in  the  Isthmus,  at  Taenarus  and  in  Calauria, 
those  of  Apollo  at  Actium  and  in  the  isle  of  Leucas, 
those  of  Juno  at  Samos,  Argos,  and  the  promontory  of 
Laciniunir 
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They  likewise  offered  strange^  sacrifices,  those  of  Olym- 
pus I  mean  ;  and  they  celebrated  certain  secret  mysteries, 
among  which  those  of  Mithra  continue  to  this  day,  beiiii; 
originally  instituted  by  them.  They  not  only  insulted  the 
Romans  at  sea,  but  infested  the  great  roads,  and  plundered 
the  villas  near  the  coast :  they  carried  off  Sextilius  and 
Bellinus,  two  praetors,  in  their  purple  robes,  with  all  their 
servants  and  lictors.  They  seized  the  daughter  of  Antony, 
a  man  who  had  been  honored  with  a  triumph,  as  she  was 
going  to  her  country  house,  and  he  was  forced  to  pay  a 
large  ransom  for  her. 

But  the  most  contemptuous  circumstance  of  all  was, 
that  when  they  had  taken  a  prisoner,  and  he  cried  out 
that  he  was  a  Roman,  and  told  them  his  name,  they  pre- 
tended to  be  struck  with  terror,  smote  their  thighs,  and 
fell  upon  their  knees  to  ask  him  pardon.  The  poor  man, 
seeing  them  thus  humble  themselves  before  him,  thought 
them  in  earnest,  and  said  he  would  forgive  them  ;  for 
some  were  so  officious  as  to  put  on  his  shoes,  and  others 
to  help  him  on  with  his  gown,  that  his  quality  might  no 
more  be  mistaken.  When  they  had  carried  on  this  farce, 
and  enjoyed  it  for  some  time,  they  let  a  ladder  down  into 
the  sea,  and  bade  him  go  in  peace ;  and,  if  he  refused  to 
do  it,  they  pushed  him  off  the  deck,  and  drowned  him. 

Their  power  extended  over  the  whole  Tuscan  sea,  so 
that  the  Romans  found  their  trade  and  navigation  entirely 
cut  off.  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  their  mar- 
kets were  not  supplied,  and  they  had  reason  to  apprehend 
a  famine.  This,  at  last,  put  them  upon  sending  Pompey 
\a  clear  the  sea  of  pirates.  Gabinius,  one  of  Pompey's 
intimate  friends,  proposed  the  decree,*  which  created  him 
not  admiral,  but  monarch,  and  invested  him  with  absolute 
power.  The  decree  gave  him  the  empire  of  the  sea  as  far 
as  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  of  the  land  for  four  hundred 
furlongs  from  the  coasts.  There  were  few  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire  which  this  commission  did  not  take  in ; 
and  the  most  considerable  of  the  barbarous  nations  and 
most  powerful  kings,  were  moreover  comprehended  in  it. 
Besides  this,  he  was  empowered  to  choose  out  of  the  sen- 
ators fifteen  lieutenants,  to  act  under  him,  in  such  dis- 
tricts, and  with  such  authority  as  he  should  appoint  He 
was  to  take  from  the  quaestors,  and  other  public  receivers, 
what  money  he  pleased,  and  equip  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 

*  In  the  year  of  Rome,  686.     Pompey  was  now  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age. 
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sail.      The  number  of  marine  forces,  of  mariners  and  row- 
ers, were  left  entirely  to  his  discretion 

When  this  decree  was  read  in  the  assembly,  the  peop  e 
received  it  with  inconceivable  pleasure.  The  most  respect- 
able part  of  the  senate,  saw  indeed,  that  such  an  absolute 
and  unlimited  power  was  above  envy,  but  they  considered  it 
as  a  real  object  of  fear.  They  therefore  all,  except  Caesar, 
opposed  its  passing  into  a  law.  He  was  for  it,  not  out  of 
reg^ard  for  Pompey,  but  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good 
i^races  of  the  people,  which  he  had  long  been  courting. 
The  rest  were  very  severe  in  their  expressions  against 
Pompey  :  and  one  of  the  consuls  venturing  to  say,  "  If  he 
imitates  Romulus,  he  will  not  escape  his  fate,"  was  in 
danger  of  being  pulled  in  pieces  by  the  populace. 

It  is  true,  when  Catulus  rose  up  to  speak  against  the  law, 
out  of  reverence  for  his  person  they  listened  to  him  with 
i^reat  attention.  After  he  had  freely  given  Pompey  the 
honor  that  was  his  due,  and  said  much  in  his  praise,  he 
advised  them  to  spare  him,  and  not  to  expose  such  a  man 
to  so  many  dangers;  ''for  where  will  you  find  another," 
said  he,  **if  you  lose  him?"  They  answered  with  one 
voice,  '*  Yourself."  Finding  his  arguments  had  no  effect, 
he  retired.  Then  Roscius  mounted  the  rostrum,  but  not 
a  man  would  give  ear  to  him.  However  he  made  signs  to 
them  with  his  fingers,  that  they  should  not  appoint  Pom- 
pey alone,  but  give  him  a  colleague.  Incensed  at  the  pro- 
posal, they  set  up  such  a  shout,  that  a  crow,  which  was 
flying  over  the  forum,  was  stunned  with  the  force  of  it 
and  fell  down  among  the  crowd.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  when  birds  fall  on  such  occasions,  it  is  not  because 
the  air  is  so  divided  with  the  shock  as  to  leave  a  vacuum^ 
but  rather  because  the  sound  strikes  them  like  a  blow, 
when  it  ascends  with  such  force,  and  produces  so  violent 
an  agitation. 

The  assembly  broke  up  that  day,  without  coming  to  any 
resolution.  When  the  day  came  that  they  were  to  give 
their  suffrages,  Pompey  retired  into  the  country ;  and,  on 
receiving  information  that  the  decree  was  passed,  he  re- 
turned to  the  city  by  night,  to  prevent  the  envy  which  the 
multitudes  of  people  coming  to  meet  him  would  have  ex- 
cited Next  morning  at  break  of  day,  he  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  attended  the  sacrifice.  After  which,  he  sum- 
moned an  assembly,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  almost  as 
much  more  as  the  first  decree  had  given  him.     He  was 
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empowered  to  fit  out  five  hundred  galleys,  and  to  raise  an 
army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  five 
thousand  horse.  Twenty-four  senators  were  selected,  who 
had  all  been  generals  or  praetors,  and  were  appointed  his 
lieutenants ;  and  he  had  two  quaestors  given  him.  As  the 
price  of  provisions  fell  immediately,  the  people  were  greatly 
pleased,  and  it  gave  them  occasion  to  say,  **The  very 
name  of  Pompey  had  terminated  the  war. " 

However,  in  pursuance  of  his  charge,  he  divided  the 
whole  Mediterranean  into  thirteen  parts,  appointing  a  lieu- 
tenant for  each  and  assigning  him  a  squadron.  By  thus 
stationing  his  fleets  in  all  quarters,  he  enclosed  the  pirates 
as  it  were  in  a  net,  took  great  numbers  of  them,  and 
brought  them  into  harbor.  Such  of  their  vessels  as  had 
dispersed  and  made  off  in  time,  or  could  escape  the  gen- 
eral chase,  retired  to  Cilicia,  like  so  many  bees  into  a 
hive.  Against  these  he  proposed  to  go  himself  with  sixty 
of  his  best  galleys  ;  but  first  he  resolved  to  clear  the  Tus- 
can sea,  and  the  coasts  of  Africa,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and 
Sicily,  of  all  piratical  adventurers  ;  which  he  effected  in  forty 
days,  by  his  own  indefatigable  endeavors  and  those  of 
his  lieutenants.  But,  as  the  consul  Piso  was  indulging  his 
malignity  at  home,  in  wasting  his  stores  and  discharging 
his  seamen,  he  sent  his  fleet  round  to  Brundusium,  and 
went  himself  by  land  through  Tuscany  to  Rome. 

As  soon  as  the  people  were  informed  of  his  approach, 
they  went  in  crowds  to  receive  him,  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  had  done  a  few  days  before,  to  conduct  him  on  his 
way.  Their  extraordinary  joy  was  owing  to  the  speed 
with  which  he  had  executed  his  commission,  so  far  beyond 
all  expectation,  and  to  the  super-abundant  plenty  which 
reigned  in  the  markets.  For  this  reason  Piso  was  in  dangei 
of  being  deposed  from  the  consulship,  and  Ciabinius  had  a 
decree  ready  drawn  up  for  that  purpose  ;  but  Pompey 
would  not  suffer  him  to  propose  it  On  the  contrary,  his 
speech  to  the  people  was  full  of  candor  and  moderation ; 
and  when  he  had  provided  such  things  as  he  wanted,  he 
went  to  Brundusium,  and  put  to  sea  again.  Though  he 
was  straightened  for  time,  and  in  his  haste  sailed  by  many 
cities  without  calling,  yet  he  stopped  at  Athens.  He  en- 
tered the  town  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods  ;  after  which  he 
addressed  the  people,  and  then  prepared  to  refimbark  im- 
mediately. As  he  went  out  of  the  gate  he  observed  two 
inscriptions,  each  comprised  in  one  line. 
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That  within  the  gate  was — 

But  know  thyself  a  man,  and  be  a  god. 

That  without— 

We  wish*d,we  saw ;  we  loved,  and  we  adored. 

Some  of  the  pirates,  who  yet  traversed  the  seas,  made 
their  submission  ;  and  as  he  treated  them  in  a  humane  man- 
ner, when  he  had  them  and  their  ships  in  his  power,  others 
entertained  hopes  of  mercy,  and  avoiding  the  other  officers 
surrendered  themselves  to  Pompey,  together  with  their 
wives  and  children.  He  spared  them  all ;  and  it  was  prin- 
cipally by  their  means  that  he  found  out  and  took  a  number 
who  were  guilty  of  unpardonable  crimes,  and  therefore 
had  concealed  themselves. 

Still,  however,  there  remained  a  great  number,  and  in- 
deed the  most  powerful  part  of  these  corsairs,  who  sent 
their  families,  treasures,  and  all  useless  hands,  into  castles, 
and  fortified  towns  upon  Mount  Taurus.  Then  they  manned 
their  ships  and  waited  for  Pompey  at  Coracesium,  in 
Cilicia.  A  battle  ensued,  and  the  pirates  were  defeated  ; 
after  which  they  retired  into  the  fort  But  they  had  not 
been  long  besieged  before  they  capitulated,  and  surrendered 
themselves,  together  with  the  cities  and  islands  which  they 
had  conquered  and  fortified,  and  which  by  their  works, 
as  well  as  situation,  were  almost  impregnable.  Thus  the 
war  was  finished,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  pirates 
destroyed,  within  three  months  at  the  farthest. 

Besides  the  other  vessels,  Pompey  took  ninety  ships 
with  beaks  of  brass  ;  and  the  prisoners  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand.  He  did  not  choose  to  put  them  to  death,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  thought  it  wrong  to  suffer  them  to 
disperse,  because  they  were  not  only  numerous,  but  war- 
like and  necessitous,  and  therefore  would  probably  knit 
again  and  give  future  trouble.  He  reflected,  that  man  by 
nature  is  neither  a  savage  nor  an  unsocial  creature  ;  and 
when  he  becomes  so  it  is  by  vices  contrary  to  nature  ;  yet 
even  then  he  may  be  humanized  by  changing  his  place  of 
abode,  and  accustoming  him  to  a  new  manner  of  life  :  as 
beasts  that  are  naturaly  wild  put  off  their  fierceness,  when 
they  are  kept  in  a  domestic  way.  For  this  reason  he  de- 
termined to  remove  the  pirates  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
sea,  and  bring  them  to  taste  the  sweets  of  civil  life,  by 
living  in  cities,  and  by  the  culture  of  the  ground.     He 
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placed  some  of  them  in  the  little  towns  of  Cilicia,  which 
were  almost  desolate,  and  which  received  them  with  pleas- 
ure, because  at  the  same  time  he  gave  them  an  additional 
proportion  of  lands.  He  repaired  the  city  of  Soli,  which  had 
lately  been  dismantled  and  deprived  of  its  inhabitants  by 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  peopled  it  with  a  number 
of  these  corsairs.  The  remainder  which  was  a  consider- 
able body,  he  planted  in  Dyma,  a  city  of  Achaia,  which, 
though  it  had  a  large  and  fruitful  territory,  was  in  want  of 
inhabitants.    [He  named  solis  for  himself,  PompelopolisJ. 

Such  as  looked  upon  Pompey  with  envy  found  fault  with 
these  proceedings  ;  but  his  conduct  with  respect  to  Metel- 
liis  in  Crete  was  not  agreeable  to  his  best  friends.  This 
was  a  relation  of  that  Metellus  who  commanded  in  con- 
junction with  Pompey  in  Spain,  and  he  had  been  sent  into 
Crete  some  time  before  Pompey  was  employed  in  this  war. 
For  Crete  was  the  second  nursery  of  pirates  after  Cilicia. 
Metellus  had  destroyed  many  nests  of  them  there,  and  the 
remainder,  who  were  besieged  by  him  at  this  time,  address- 
ed themselves  to  Pompey  as  suppliants,  and  invited  hini 
into  the  island,  as  included  in  his  commission,  and  fallings 
within  the  distance  he  had  a  right  to  carry  his  arms  from  the 
sea.  He  listened  to  their  application,  and  by  letter  enjoined 
Metellus  to  take  no  further  steps  in  the  war.  At  the  same 
time  he  ordered  the  cities  of  Crete  not  to  obey  Metellus, 
but  Lucius  Octavius,  one  of  his  own  lieutenants,  whom  he 
sent  to  take  the  command. 

Octavius  went  in  among  the  besieged,  and  fought  on 
their  side  ;  a  circumstance  which  rendered  Pompey  not 
only  odious,  but  ridiculous.  For  what  could  be  more 
absurd  than  to  suffer  himself  to  be  so  blinded  by  his  envy 
and  jealousy  of  Metellus  as  to  lend  his  name  and  authority 
to  a  crew  of  profligate  wretches,  to  be  used  as  a  kind  of 
amulet  to  defend  them.  Achilles  was  not  thought  to 
behave  like  a  man,  but  like  a  frantic  youth  carried  away 
by  an  extravagant  passion  for  fame,  when  he  made  signs 
to  his  troops  not  to  touch  Hector, 

Lest  some  strong  arm  should  snatch  the  glorious  prize 
Before  Pelides. 

But  Pompey  fought  for  the  common  enemies  of  mankind, 
in  order  to  deprive  a  praetor,  who  was  laboring  to  destroy 
them,  of  the  honors   of  a  triumph.     Metellus,  however, 
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pursued  his  operations  till  he  took  the  pirates,  and  put 
them  all  to  death.  As  for  Octavius,  he  exposed  him  in  the 
camp  as  an  object  of  contempt,  and  loaded  him  with 
reproaches,  after  which  he  dismissed  him. 

When  news  was  brought  to  Rome,  that  the  war  with 
the  pirates  was  finished,  and  that  Pompey  was  bestowing 
his  leisure  upon  visiting  the  cities,  Manilius,  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  proposed  a  decree,  which  gave  him 
all  the  provinces  and  forces  under  the  command  of  Lucul- 
lus,  adding  likewise  Bithynia,  which  was  then  governed 
by  Glabrio.  It  directed  him  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes  ;  for  which  purpose  he  was  also 
to  retain  his  naval  command  This  was  subjecting  at 
once  the  whole  Roman  empire  to  one  man.  For,  the  pro- 
vinces which  the  former  decree  did  not  give  him,  Phrygia, 
Lycaonia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  the  Upper  Colchis, 
and  Armenia,  were  granted  by  this,  together  with  all  the 
forces,  which,  under  Lucullus,  had  defeated  Mithridates 
and  Tigranes. 

By  this  law,  Lucullus  was  deprived  of  the  honors  he  had 
dearly  earned,  and  had  a  person  to  succeed  him  in  his 
triumph,  rather  than  in  the  war ;  but  that  was  not  the  thing 
which  affected  the  Patricians  most  They  were  persuaded 
indeed,  that  Lucullus  was  treated  with  injustice  and  in- 
gratitude ;  but  it  was  a  much  more  painful  circumstance, 
to  think  of  a  power  in  the  hands  of  Pompey,  which  they 
could  call  nothing  but  a  tyranny.  They  therefore  ex- 
horted and  encouraged  each  other  to  oppose  the  law,  and 
maintain  their  liberty.  Yet  when  the  time  came,  their  fear 
of  the  people  prevailed,  and  no  one  spoke  on  the  occasion 
but  Catulus.  He  urged  many  arguments  against  the  bill ; 
and  when  he  found  they  had  no  effect  upon  the  commons, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  senators,  and  called  upon  them 
many  times  from  the  rostrum,  "To  seek  some  mountain, 
as  their  ancestors  had  done,  some  rock  whither  they  might 
fly  for  the  preservation  of  liberty. " 

We  are  told,  however,  that  the  bill  was  passed  by  all  the 
tribes,  and  almost  the  same  universal  authority,  conferred 
upon  Pompey  in  his  absence,  which  Sylla  did  not  gain  but 
by  the  sword,  and  by  carrying  war  into  the  bowels  of  his 
country.  When  Pompey  received  the  letters  which  notified 
his  high  promotion,  and  his  friends,  who  happened  to  be 
by,  congratulated  him  on  the  occasion,  he  is  said  to  have 
knit  his  brows,  smote  his  thigh,  and  expressed  himself  ns 
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if  he  was  already  overburdened  and  wearied  with  the 
weight  of  power  :  **  Alas !  is  there  no  end  of  my  conflicts  ? 
How  much  better  would  it  have  been  to  be  one  of  the  un- 
distinguished many,  than  to  be  perpetually  engaged  in 
war  ?  Shall  I  never  be  able  to  fly  from  envy  to  a  rural 
retreat,  to  domestic  happiness,  and  conjugal  endearments  ? " 
Even  his  friends  were  unable  to  bear  the  dissimulation  of 
this  speech.  They  knew  that  the  flame  of  his  native 
ambition  and  lust  of  power  was  blown  up  to  a  greater 
height  by  the  difference  he  had  with  Lucullus,  and  that 
he  rejoiced  the  more  in  the  present  preference,  on  that 
account 

His  actions  soon  unmasked  the  man.  He  caused  pub- 
lic notice  to  be  given  in  all  places  within  his  commission, 
that  the  Roman  troops  were  to  repair  to  him,  as  well  as 
the  kings  and  princes  their  allies.  Wherever  he  went,  he 
annulled  the  acts  of  Lucullus,  remitting  the  fines  he  had 
imposed,  and  taking  away  the  rewards  he  had  given.  In 
short,  he  omitted  no  means  to  show  the  partisans  of  that 
general  that  all  his  authority  was  gone. 

Lucullus,  of  course,  complained  of  this  treatment ;  and 
their  common  friends  were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
best  for  them  to  come  to  an  interview  ;  accordingly  they 
met  in  Galatia.  As  they  had  both  g^ven  distinguished 
proofs  of  military  merit,  the  Iktors  had  entwined  the  rods 
of  each  with  laurel.  Lucullus  had  marched  through  a 
country  full  of  flourishing  groves,  but  Pompey's  route  was 
dry  and  barren,  without  the  ornament  or  advantage  of 
woods.  His  laurels,  therefore,  were  parched  and  with- 
ered ;  which  the  servants  of  Lucullus  no  sooner  observed, 
than  they  freely  supplied  them  with  fresh  ones,  and 
crowned  his  fasces  with  them.  This  seemed  to  be  an 
omen  that  Pompey  would  bear  away  the  honors  and  re- 
wards of  Lucullus's  victories.  Lucullus  had  been  consul 
before  Pompey,  and  was  the  older  man ;  but  Pompey  s 
two  triumphs  gave  him  the  advantage  in  point  of  dignity. 

Their  interview  had  at  first  the  face  of  great  politeness 
and  civility.  They  began  with  mutual  compliments  and 
congratulations  :  but  they  soon  lost  sight  even  of  candor 
and  moderation  ;  they  proceeded  to  abusive  language; 
Pompey  reproaching  Lucullus  with  avarice,  and  Lucullus 
accusing  Pompey  of  an  insatiable  lust  of  power  ;  inso- 
much that  their  friends  found  it  difficult  to  prevent  vio- 
lence.    After  this,  Lucullus  gave  his  friends  and  followers 
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lands  in  Galatia,  as  a  conquered  country,  and  made  other 
considerable  grants.  But  Pompey,  who  encamped  at  a 
little  distance  from  him,  declared  he  would  not  suffer  his 
orders  to  be  carried  into  execution,  and  seduced  all  his 
soldiers,  except  sixteen  hundred,  who,  he  knew,  were  so 
mutinous  that  they  would  be  as  unserviceable  to  him  as 
they  had  been  ill-affected  to  their  old  general.  Nay,  he 
scrupled  not  to  disparage  the  conduct  of  Lucullus,  and  to 
represent  his  actions  in  a  despicable  light.  **The  battles 
of  Lucullus,"  he  said,  '*  were  only  mock  battles,  and  he 
had  fought  with  nothing  but  the  shadows  of  kings ;  but 
that  it  was  left  for  htm  to  contend  with  real  strength  and 
well  disciplined  armies ;  since  Mithridates  had  betaken 
himself  to  swords  and  shields,  and  knew  how  to  make 
proper  use  of  his  cavalry. " 

On  the  other  hand,  Lucullus  defended  himself  by  ob- 
serving, '*  That  it  was  nothing  new  to  Pompey  to  fight 
with  phantoms  and  shadows  of  war  ;  for  like  a  dastardly 
bird,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  prey  upon  those  whom 
he  had  not  killed,  and  to  tear  the  poor  remains  of  a  dying 
opposition.  Thus  he  had  arrogated  to  himself  the  con- 
quest of  Sertorius,  of  Lepidus,  and  Spartacus,  which  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  Metellus,  to  Catulus,  and  Crassus. 
Consequently,  he  did  not  wonder  that  he  was  come  to 
claim  the  honor  of  finishing  the  wars  of  Armenia  and 
Pontus,  after  he  had  thrust  himself  into  the  triumph  over 
the  fugitive  slaves." 

In  a  little  time  Lucullus  departed  for  Rome  ;  and 
Pompey,  having  secured  the  sea  from  Phoenicia  to  the 
Bosphorus,  marched  in  quest  of  Mithridates,  who  had  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  but 
durst  not  stand  an  engagement  That  prince  was  m  pos- 
session of  a  strong  and  secure  post  upon  a  mountain, 
which  he  quitted  upon  Pompey's  approach,  because  it 
was  destitute  of  water.  Pompey  encamped  in  the  same 
place;  and  conjecturing,  from  the  nature  of  the  plants 
and  the  crevices  in  the  mountain,  that  springs  might  be 
found,  he  ordered  a  number  of  wells  to  be  dug,  and  the 
camp  was  in  a  short  time  plentifully  supplied  with  water. 
He  was  not  a  little  surprised  that  this  did  not  occur  to 
Mithridates  during  the  whole  time  of  his  encampment 
there. 

After  this,  Pompey  followed  him  to  his  new  camp,  and 
drew  a  hne  of  circumvaHation  round  him.     Mithridates 
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stood  a  siege  of  forty-five  days,  after  which  he  found 
means  to  steal  off  with  his  best  troops,  having  first  killed 
all  the  sick,  and  such  as  could  be  of  no  service.  Pompey 
overtook  him  near  the  Euphrates,  and  encamped  over 
against  him ;  but  fearing  he  might  pass  the  river  unper- 
ceived,  he  drew  out  his  troops  at  midnight.  At  that  time 
Mithridates  is  said  to  have  had  a  dream  prefigurative  of 
what  was  to  befall  him.  He  thought  he  was  upon  the 
Pontic  sea,  sailing  with  a  favorable  wind,  and  in  sight  of 
the  Bosphorus  ;  so  that  he  felicitated  his  friends  in  the 
ship,  like  a  man  perfectly  safe,  and  already  in  harbor. 
But  suddenly  he  beheld  himself  in  the  most  destitute  con- 
dition, swimming  upon  a  piece  of  wreck.  While  he  was 
in  all  the  agitation  which  this  dream  produced,  his  friends 
awaked  him,  and  told  him  that  Pompey  was  at  hand 
He  was  now  under  a  necessity  of  fighting  for  his  camp, 
and  his  generals  drew  up  the  forces  with  all  possible 
expedition. 

Pompey  seeing  them  prepared,  was  loath  to  risk  a  battle 
in  the  dark.  He  thought  it  sufficient  to  surround  them, 
so  as  to  prevent  their  flight ;  and  what  inclined  him  still 
more  to  wait  for  daylight,  was  the  consideration  that  his 
troops  were  much  better  than  the  enemy's.  However,  the 
oldest  of  his  officers  entreated  him  to  proceed  immediately 
to  the  attack,  and  at  last  prevailed.  It  was  not  indeed 
very  dark  ;  for  the  moon,  though  near  her  setting,  gave 
light  enough  to  distinguish  objects.  But  it  was  a  great 
disadvantage  to  the  king's  troops,  that  the  moon  was  so 
low,  and  on  the  backs  of  the  Romans  ;  because  she  pro- 
jected their  shadows  so  far  before  them,  that  the  enemy 
could  form  no  just  estimate  of  the  distances,  but  thinking 
them  at  hand,  threw  their  javelins  before  they  could  do 
the  least  execution. 

The  Romans,  perceiving  their  mistake,  advanced  to  ihe 
charge  with  all  the  alarm  of  voices.  The  enemy  were  in 
such  a  consternation,  that  they  made  not  the  least  stand, 
and  in  their  flight,  vast  numbers  were  slain.  They  lost 
above  ten  thousand  men,  and  their  camp  was  taken.  As 
for  Mithridates,  he  broke  through  the  Romans  with  eight 
hundred  horse,  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement. 
That  corps,  however,  did  not  follow  him  far  before  they 
dispersed,  and  left  him  with  only  three  of  his  people ;  one 
of  which  was  his  concubme  Hypsicratia,  a  woman  of 
such  a  masculine  and  daring  spirit,  that  the  king:  used  to 
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call  her  Hypsicrates.  She  then  rode  a  Persian  horse,  and 
was  dressed  in  a  man's  habit,  of  the  fashion  of  that  nation. 
She  complained  not  in  the  least  of  the  length  of  the  march  ; 
and  besides  that  fatigue,  she  waited  on  the  king,  and  took 
care  of  his  horse,  till  they  reached  the  castle  of  Inora,* 
where  the  king's  treasure,  and  his  most  valuable  mov- 
ables were  deposited.  Mithridates  took  out  thence  many 
rich  robes,  and  bestowed  them  on  those  who  repaired  to 
him  after  their  flight.  He  furnished  each  of  his  friends, 
too,  with  a  quantity  of  poison,  that  none  of  them,  against 
their  will,  might  come  alive  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

From  Inora  his  design  was  to  go  to  Tigranes  in  Ar- 
menia. But  Tigranes  had  given  up  the  cause,  and  set  a 
price  of  no  less  than  a  hundred  talents  upon  his  head. 
He  therefore  changed  his  route,  and  having  passed  the 
head  of  the  Euphrates,  directed  his  flight  through  Colchis. 

In  the  meantime,  Pompey  entered  Armenia,  upon  the 
invitation  of  young  Tigranes,  who  had  revolted  from  his 
father,  and  was  gone  to  meet  the  Roman  general  at  the 
river  Araxes.  This  river  takes  its  rise  near  the  source  of 
the  Euphrates,  but  bends  its  course  eastward,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  Caspian  sea.  Pompey  and  young  Tigranes, 
in  their  march,  received  the  homage  of  the  cities  through 
which  they  passed.  As  for  Tigranes  the  father,  he  had 
been  lately  defeated  by  Lucullus  ;  and  now,  being  in- 
formed that  Pompey  was  of  a  mild  and  humane  disposi- 
tion, he  received  a  Roman  garrison  into  his  capital ;  and 
taking  his  friends  and  relations  with  him,  went  to  surren- 
der himsel£  As  he  rode  up  to  tlie  intrenchments,  two  of 
Porapey's  lictors  came  and  ordered  him  to  dismount,  and 
enter  on  foot ;  assuring  him  that  no  man  was  ever  seen 
on  horseback  in  a  Roman  camp.  Tigranes  obeyed,  and 
even  took  off  his  sword,  and  gave  it  them.  As  soon  as 
he  came  before  Pompey,  he  pulled  off  his  diadem,  and  at- 
tempted to  lay  it  at  his  feet  What  was  still  worse,  he  was 
foing  to  prostrate  himself,  and  embrace  his  knees.  But 
ompey  preventing  it,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  placed 
him  on  one  side  of  him,  and  his  son  on  the  other.  Then 
addressing  himself  to  the  father,  he  said,  ''As  to  what 
you  had  lost  before,  you  lost  it  to  Lucullus.  It  was  he 
who  took  from  you  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Cilicia,  Galatia,  and 
Sophene.  But  what  you  kept  till  my  time,  I  will  restore 
you,   on    condition    you  pay   the   Romans  a  fine  of  six 

*  It  seems,  from  a  passage  in  Strabo  (B.  XII),  that  instead  of  Inaria,  we  should  read 
Sinsrm, 
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thousand  talents  for  the  injury  you  have  done  them.     Yout 
son  I  will  make  king  of  Sophene." 

Tigranes  thought  himself  so  happy  in  these  terms,  and 
in  finding  that  the  Romans  saluted  him  king,  that  in  the  joy 
of  his  heart  he  promised  every  private  soldier  half  a  mina, 
, every  centurion  ten  minas,  and  every  tribune  a  talent. 
But  his  son  was  little  pleased  at  the  determination  ;  and 
when  he  was  invited  to  supper,  he  said,  **  He  had  no 
need  of  such  honors  from  Pompey  ;  for  he  could  find  an- 
other Roman."  Upon  this,  he  was  bound,  and  reserved 
in  chains  for  the  triumph.  Not  long  after,  Phraates,  king 
of  Parthia,  sent  to  demand  the  young  prince,  as  his  son- 
in-law,  and  to  propose  that  the  Euphrates  should  be  the 
boundary  between  him  and  the  Roman  empire.  Pompey 
answered,  **That  Tigranes  was  certainly  nearer  to  his 
father  than  his  father-in-law  ;  and  as  for  the  boundary, 
justice  should  direct  it." 

When  he  had  dispatched  tliis  affair,  he«left  Afranius  to 
take  care  of  Armenia,  and  marched  himself  to  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  Mount  Caucasus,  through  which  he 
must  necessarily  pass  in  search  of  Mithridates.  The 
Albanians  and  Iberians  are  the  principal  nations  in  those 
parts.  The  Iberian  territories  touch  upon  the  Moschian 
mountains  and  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  ;  the  Albanians 
stretch  more  to  the  east,  and  extend  to  the  Caspian  sea. 
The  Albanians  at  first  granted  Pompey  a  passage  :  but  as 
winter  overtook  him  in  their  dominions,  they  took  the 
opportunity  of  the  Saturnalia^  which  the  Romans  observe 
religiously,  to  assemble  their  forces  to  the  number  of  forty 
thousand  men,  with  a  resolution  to  attack  them  ;  and  for 
that  purpose  passed  the  Cyrnus.  The  Cyrnus  rises  in  the 
Iberian  mountains,  and  being  joined  in  its  course  by  the 
Araxes  from  Armenia,  it  discharges  itself,  by  twelve 
mouths,  into  the  Caspian  sea.  Some  say,  the  Araxes  does 
not  run  into  it,  but  has  a  separate  channel,  and  empties 
itself  near  it  into  the  same  sea. 

Pompey  suffered  them  to  pass  the  river,  though  it  was 
in  his  power  to  have  hindered  it ;  and  when  they  were 
all  got  over,  he  attacked  and  routed  them,  and  Killed  great 
numbers  on  the  spot  Their  kings  sent  ambassadors  to 
beg  for  mercy  ;  upon  which  Pompey  forgave  him  the 
violence  he  had  offered,  and  entered  into  alliance  with 
him.  This  done,  he  marched  against  the  Iberians,  who 
were  equally  numerous  and  more  warlike,  and  who  were 
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very  desirous  to  signalize  their  zeal  for  Mithridates,  by 
repulsing  Pompey.  The  Iberians  were  never  subject  to 
the  Medes  or  Persians  :  they  escaped  even  the  Macedonian 
yoke,  because  Alexander  was  obliged  to  leave  Hyrcania 
in  haste.  Pompey,  however,  defeated  this  people  too,  in 
a  g^eat  battle,  in  which  he  killed  no  less  than  nine  thou- 
sand, and  took  above  ten  thousand  prisoners. 

After  this,  he  threw  himself  into  Colchis;  and  Servilius 
came  and  joined  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  with  the 
fleet  appointed  to  guard  the  Euxine  sea.  The  pursuit  of 
Mithridates  was  attended  with  great  difficulties  :  for  he 
had  concealed  himself  among  the  nations  settled  about  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Palus  Mseotis.  Besides,  news  was 
brought  Pompey  that  the  Albanians  had  revolted,  and 
taken  up  arms  again.  The  desire  of  revenge  determined 
him  to  march  back,  and  chastise  them.  But  it  was  with 
infinite  trouble  and  danger  that  he  passed  the  Cymus  again, 
the  barbarians  having  fenced  it  on  their  side  with  pallis- 
ades  all  along  the  banks.  And  when  he  was  over,  he  had 
a  large  country  to  traverse,  which  afforded  no  water. 
This  last  difficulty  he  provided  against,  by  filling  ten  thou- 
sand bottles  ;  and  pursuing  his  march,  he  found  the  enemy 
drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Abas,  to  the  number 
of  sixty  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  thousand  horse,  but 
many  of  them  ill-armed,  and  provided  with  nothing  of  the 
defensive  kind  but  skins  of  beasts. 

They  were  commanded  by  the  king's  brother,  named 
Cosis;  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  singled  out 
Pompey,  and,  rushing  in  upon  him,  struck  his  javelin  into 
the  joints  of  his  breastplate.  Pompey  in  return  run  him 
through  with  his  spear,  and  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot.  It 
is  said  that  the  Amazons  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  bar- 
barians from  the  mountains  near  the  river  Thermodon,  and 
fought  in  this  battle.  The  Romans,  among  the  plunder  of 
the  field,  did,  indeed,  meet  with  bucklers  in  the  form  of  a 
half-moon,  and  such  buskins  as  the  Amazons  wore ;  but 
there  was  not  the  body  of  a  woman  found  among  the 
dead-  They  inhabit  that  part  of  Mount  Caucasus  which 
stretches  towards  the  Hyrcanian  sea,  and  are  not  next 
neighbors  to  the  Albanians ;  for  Gelae  and  Leges  lie  be- 
tween ;  but  they  meet  that  people,  and  spend  two  months 
with  them  every  year  on  the  banks  of  the  Thermodon  : 
after  which  they  retire  to  their  own  country,  where  they 
live  without  the  company  of  men.  Digitized  by  i^OOgie 
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After  this  action,  Pompey  designed  to  make  his  way  to 
the  Caspian  sea,  and  march  by  its  coasts  into  Hyrcania  ; 
but  he  found  the  number  of  venomous  serpents  so  trouble- 
some, that  he  was  forced  to  return,  when  three  days'  march 
more  would  have  carried  him  as  far  as  he  proposed.  The 
next  route  he  took  was  into  Armenia  the  Less,  where  he 
gave  audience  to  ambassadors  from  the  kings  of  the  Kly- 
maeans  and  Medes,  and  dismissed  them  with  letters 
expressive  of  his  regard  Meantime  the  king  of  Parthia 
had  entered  Gordyene,  and  was  doing  infinite  damage  to 
the  subjects  of  Tigranes.  Against  him  Pompey  sent 
Afranius,  who  put  him  to  the  rout,  and  pursued  him  as  far 
as  the  province  of  Arbelis. 

Among  all  the  concubines  of  Mithridates  that  were 
brought  before  Pompey,  he  touched  not  one,  but  sent  them 
to  their  parents  or  husbands  ;  for  most  of  them  were  either 
daughters  or  wives  of  the  great  officers  and  principal  per- 
sons of  the  kingdom.  But  Stratonice,  who  was  the  first 
favorite,  and  had  the  care  of  a  fort  where  the  best  part  of 
the  king's  treasure  was  lodged,  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
old  musician.  She  sung  one  evening  to  Mithridates  at  an 
entertainment,  and  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  her  that 
he  took  her  to  his  bed  that  night,  and  sent  the  old  man 
home  in  no  very  good  humor,  because  he  had  taken  his 
daughter  without  condescending  to  speak  one  kind  word 
to  him.  But  when  he  waked  next  morning,  he  saw  tables 
covered  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  a  great  retinue  of 
eunuchs  and  pages,  who  offered  him  choice  of  rich  robes, 
and  before  his  gate  a  horse  with  such  magnificent  furni- 
ture, as  is  provided  for  those  who  are  called  the  king  s 
friends.  All  this  he  thought  nothing  but  an  insult  and 
burlesque  upon  him,  and  therefore  prepared  for  flight ;  but 
the  servants  stopped  him,  and  assured  him  that  the  king 
had  given  him  the  house  of  a  rich  nobleman  lately  de- 
cesised,  and  that  what  he  saw  was  only  the  first  fruits 
— a  small  earnest  of  the  fortune  he  intended  him.  At 
last  he  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  the  scene  was 
not  visionary  ;  he  put  on  the  purple,  and  mounted  the 
horse,  and,  as  he  rode  through  the  city,  cried  out  '*  All  this 
is  mine."  The  inhabitants,  of  course,  laughed  at  him  ;  and 
he  told  them,  **They  should  not  be  surprised  at  this  be- 
havior of  his,  but  rather  wonder  that  he  did  not  throw  stones 
at  them." 

From  such  a  glorious  source  sprang  Stratonice. 
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She  surrendered  to  Pompey  the  castle,  and  made  him 
many  magnificent  presents ;  however,  he  took  nothing 
but  what  might  be  an  ornament  to  the  solemnities  of 
religion,  and  add  lustre  to  his  triumph.  The  rest  he 
desired  she  would  keep  for  her  own  enjoyment  In 
like  manner,  when  the  king  of  Iberia  sent  him  a  bed-stead, 
a  table,  and  a  throne,  all  of  massy  gold,  and  begged  of 
him  to  accept  them  as  a  mark  of  his  regard,  he  bade  the 
quaestors  apply  them  to  thepurposesof  the  public  revenue. 

In  the  castle  of  Caenon  he  found  the  private  papers  of 
Mithridates  ;  and  he  read  them  with  some  pleasure,  be- 
cause they  discovered  that  prince's  real  character.  From 
these  memoirs  it  appeared,  that  he  had  taken  off  many  per- 
sons by  poison,  among  whom  were  his  own  son  Ariara- 
thes  and  Alca^us  of  Sardis.  His  pique  against  the  latter 
took  its  rise  merely  from  his  having  better  horses  for  the 
race  than  he.  There  were  also  interpretations,  both  of  his 
own  dreams  and  those  of  his  wives ;  and  the  lascivious 
letters  which  had  passed  between  him  and  Monime.  The- 
ophanes  pretends  to  say,  that  there  was  found  among  those 
papers  a  memorial  composed  by  Rutilius,  exhorting  Mith- 
ridates  to  massacre  all  the  Romans  in  Asia.  But  most 
people  believe  this  was  a  malicious  invention  of  The- 
ophanes,  to  blacken  Rutilius,  whom  probably  he  hated, 
because  he  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  him ;  or  it  might 
be  invented  by  Pompey,  whose  father  was  represented  in 
Rutilius's  Histories  as  one  of  the  worst  of  men 

From  Czenon  Pompey  marched  to  Amisus ;  where  his  in- 
fatuating ambition  put  him  upon  very  obnoxious  measures. 
He  had  censured  Lucullus  much  for  disposing  of  provinces 
at  a  time  when  the  war  was  alive,  and  for  bestowing  other 
considerable  gifts  and  honors,  which  conquerors  use  to 
grant  after  their  wars  were  absolutely  terminated  And 
yet  when  Mithridates  was  master  of  the  Bosphorus,  and 
had  assembled  a  very  respectable  army  again,  the  same 
Pompey  did  the  very  thing  he  had  censured.  — As  if  he  had 
finished  the  whole,  he  disposed  of  governments,  and  dis  • 
tributed  other  rewards  among  his  friends.  On  that  occa- 
sion many  princes  and  generals,  and  among  them  twelve 
barbarian  kings,  appeared  before  him  ;  and  to  gratify  those 
princes,  when  he  wrote  to  the  king  of  Parthia,  he  refused 
to  give  him  the  title  of  King  of  kings,  by  which  he  was 
usually  addressed. 

He  was  passionately  desirous   to   recover  Syri^cp^die 
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passing  from  thence  through  Arabia,  to  penetrate  to  the 
Red  Sea,  that  he  might  go  on  conquering  every  way  to 
the  ocean  which  surrounds  the  world.  In  Africa  he  was  the 
first  whose  conquests  extended  to  the  Great  Sea  ;  in  Spain 
he  stretched  the  Roman  dominions  to  the  Atlantic  ;  and 
in  his  late  pursuit  of  the  Albanians,  he  wanted  but  little  of 
reaching  the  Hyrcanian  sea.  In  order,  therefore,  to  take 
the  Red  Sea  too  into  the  circle  of  his  wars,  he  began  his 
march  ;  the  rather,  because  he  saw  it  difficult  to  hunt  out 
Mithridates  with  a  regular  force,  and  that  he  was  much 
harder  to  deal  with  in  his  flight  than  in  battle.  For  this 
reason,  he  said,  **  He  would  leave  him  a  stronger  enemy 
than  the  Romans  to  cope  with,  which  was  famine."  In 
pursuance  of  this  intention,  he  ordered  a  number  of  ships 
to  cruise  about  and  prevent  any  vessels  from  entering  the 
Bosphorus  with  provisions  ;  and  that  death  should  be  the 
punishment  for  such  as  were  talcen  in  the  attempt. 

As  he  was  upon  his  march  with  the  best  part  of  his 
army,  he  found  the  bodies  of  those  Romans,  who  fell  in 
the  unfortunate  battle  between  Triarius  and  Mithridates, 
still  uninterred.  He  gave  them  an  honorable  burial ;  and 
the  omission  of  it  seems  to  have  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  aversion  the  army  had  for  LucuUus 

Proceeding  in  the  execution  of  his  plan,  he  subdued  th« 
Arabians  about  Mount  Amanus,  by  his  lieutenant  Afranius, 
and  descended  himself  into  Syria ;  which  he  converted  into 
a  Roman  province,  because  it  had  no  lawful  king.*  He 
reduced  Judaea,  and  took  its  king  Aristobulus  prisoner. 
He  founded  some  cities,  and  set  others  free  ;  punishing 
the  tyrants  who  had  enslaved  them.  But  most  of  his  time 
was  spent  in  administering  justice,  and  in  deciding  the  dis- 
putes between  cities  and  princes.  Where  he  could  not  go 
himself,  he  sent  his  friend.  The  Armenians  and  Parthians, 
for  instance,  having  referred  the  difference  they  had  about 
some  territory,  to  his  decision,  he  sent  three  arbitrators  to 
settle  the  affair.  His  reputation  as  to  power  was  great, 
and  it  was  equally  respectable  as  to  virtue  and  moderation. 
This  was  the  thing  which  palliated  most  of  his  faults,  and 
those  of  his  ministers.  He  knew  not  how  to  restrain  or 
punish  the  offences  of  those  he  employed  but  he  gave  so 

*  Pompey  took  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  killing  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  Jews  in 
the  action.  He  entered  tlie  temple,  contrary  to  their  law,  but  had  the  moderation  not  to 
louch  any  of  the  holy  utensils,  or  the  treasure  belonging  to  it.  Aristobulus  presented  him 
with  a  golden  vine,  valued  at  five  hundred  talents,  which  he  afterwards  consecrated  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolipus. 
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gracious  a  reception  to  those  who  came  to  complain  oi 
them,  that  they  went  away  not  ill  satisfied  with  all  they 
had  suffered  from  their  avarice  and  oppression. 

His  first  favorite  was  Demetrius,  his  enfranchised  slave  ; 
a  young  man,  who,  in  other  respects,  did  not  want  under- 
standing, but  who  made  an  insolent  use  of  his  good  for- 
tune. They  tell  us  this  story  of  him.  Cato  the  phil- 
osopher, then  a  young  man,  but  already  celebrated  for 
his  virtue  and  greatness  of  mind,  went  to  see  Antioch, 
when  Pompey  was  not  there.  According  to  custom,  he 
travelled  on  foot,  but  his  friends  accompanied  him  on 
horseback.  When  he  approached  the  city,  he  saw  a  great 
number  of  people  before  the  gates,  all  in  white,  and  on  the 
way  a  troop  of  young  men  ranged  on  one  side,  and  of 
boys  on  the  other.  This  gave  the  philosopher  pain  ;  for 
he  thought  it  a  compliment  intended  him,  which  he  did 
not  want — However,  he  ordered  his  friends  to  alight  and 
walk  with  him.  As  soon  as  they  were  near  enough  to  be 
spoken  with,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  with  a  crown 
on  his  head,  and  a  staff  of  office  in  his  hand,  came  up  i,nd 
asked  them,  **  Where  they  had  left  Demetrius,  and  when 
he  might  be  expected  ?  "  Cato's  companions  laughed,  but 
Cato  said  only,  '*  Alas,  poor  city  !  "  and  so  passed  on. 

Indeed*  others  might  the  better  endure  the  insolence  of 
Demetrius,  because  Pompey  bore  with  it  himself.  Very 
often,  when  Pompey  was  waiting  to  receive  company, 
Demetrius  seated  himself  in  a  disrespectful  manner  at  table, 
with  his  cap  of  liberty  pulled  over  his  ears.  Before  his 
return  to  Italy  he  had  purchased  the  pleasantest  villas 
about  Rome,  with  magnificent  apartments  for  entertaining 
his  friends,  and  some  of  the  most  elegant  and  expensive 
gardens  were  known  by  his  name.  Yet  Pompey  himself 
was  satisfied  with  an  indifferent  house  till  his  third  triumph. 
Afterwards  he  built  that  beautiful  and  celebrated  theatre  in 
Rome  ;  and  as  an  appendage  to  it,  built  himself  a  house 
much  handsomer  than  the  former,  but  not  ostentatiously 
great ;  for  he  who  came  to  be  master  of  it  after  him,  at  his 
first  entrance  was  surprised,  and  asked,  "Where  was  the 
room  in  which  Pompey  the  Great  used  to  sup  ?  "  Such  is 
the  account  we  have  of  these  matters. 

The  king  of  Arabia  Petrsea  had  hitherto  considered  the 
Romans  in  no  formidable  light,  but  he  was  really  afraid  of 
Pompey,  and  sent  letters  to  acquaint  him  that  he  was  ready 
to  obey  all  his'  commands.     Pompey,  to  try  the  sincerity 
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of  his  professions,  marched  against  Petra.  Many  blamed 
this  expedition,  looking  upon  it  as  no  better  than  a  pretext 
to  be  excused  pursuing  Mithridates,  against  whom  they 
would  have  had  him  turn,  as  against  the  ancient  enemy  of 
Rome  ;  and  an  enemy  who,  according  to  all  accounts,  had 
so  far  recovered  his  strength  as  to  propose  marching 
through  Scythia  and  Paeonia  into  Italy.  On  the  other 
hand,  Pompey  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  much  easier  to 
ruin  him  when  at  the  head  of  an  army,  than  to  take  him  in 
his  flight,  and  therefore  would  not  amuse  himself  with  a 
fruitless  pursuit,  but  rather  chose  to  wait  for  a  new  emer- 
gency, and,  in  the  meantime,  to  turn  his  arms  to  another 
quarter. 

Fortune  soon  resolved  the  doubt  He  had  advanced 
near  Petra,  and  encamped  for  that  day,  and  was  taking 
some  exercise  on  horseback  without  the  trenches,  when 
messengers  arrived  from  Pontus ;  and  it  was  plain  they 
brought  good  news,  because  the  points  of  their  spears 
were  crowned  with  laurel.  The  soldiers  seeing  this, 
gathered  about  Pompey,  who  was  inclined  to  finish  his  exer- 
cise before  he  opened  the  packet ;  but  they  were  so  earnest 
in  their  entreaties,  that  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  alight 
and  take  it.  He  entered  the  camp  with  il  in  his  hand  ;  and 
as  there  was  no  tribunal  ready,  and  the  soldiers  were  too 
impatient  to  raise  one  of  turf,  which  was  the  common 
method,  they  piled  a  number  of  packsaddles  one  upon 
another,  upon  which  Pompey  mounted,  and  gave  them 
this  information:  *' Mithridates  is  dead.  He  killed  him- 
self upon  the  revolt  of  his  son  Pharnaces.  And  Pharnaces 
has  seized  all  that  belonged  to  his  father ;  which  he  de- 
clares he  has  done  for  himself  and  the  Romans." 

At  this  news  the  army,  as  might  be  expected,  gave  a 
loose  to  their  joy,  which  they  expressed  in  sacrifices  to 
the  gods,  and  in  reciprocal  entertainments,  as  if  ten  thou- 
sand of  their  enemies  had  been  slain  in  Mithridates. 
Pompey  having  thus  brought  the  campaign  and  the  whole 
war  to  a  conclusion  so  happy,  and  so  far  beyond  his 
hopes,  immediately  quitted  Arabia,  traversed  the  provinces 
between  that  and  Galatia  with  great  rapidity,  and  soon 
arrived  at  Amisus.  There  he  found  many  presents  from 
Pharnaces,  and  several  corpses  ofthe  royal  family,  among 
which  was  that  of  Mithridates.  The  face  of  that  prince 
could  not  be  easily  known,  because  the  embalmers  had 
not  taken  out  the  brain,  and  by  the  corruption  of  that  the 
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features  were  disfigured.  Yet  some  that  were  curious  to 
examine  it  distinguished  it  by  the  scars.  As  for  Pompey, 
he  would  not  see  the  body,  but  to  propitate  the  avenging 
deity,  sent  it  to  Sinope.  However,  he  looked  upon  and 
admired  the  magnificence  of  his  habit,  and  the  size  and 
beauty  of  his  arms.  The  scabbard  of  the  sword,  which 
cost  four  hundred  talents,  was  stolen  by  one  Publius,  who 
sold  it  to  Ariarathes.  And  Caius,  the  foster  brother  of 
Mithridates,  took  the  diadem,  which  was  of  most  exquisite 
workmanship,  and  gave  it  privately  to  Faustus,  the  son 
of  Sylla,who  had  begged  it  of  him.  This  escaped  the 
knowledge  of  Pompey,  but  Pharnaces,  discovering  it  after- 
wards, punished  the  persons  guilty  of  the  theft 

Pompey  having  thoroughly  settled  the  affairs  of  Asia,  pro- 
ceeded in  his  return  to  Rome  with  more  pomp  and  solem - 
nity.  When  he  arrived  at  Mitylene,  he  declared  it  a  free 
city,  for  the  sake  of  Theophanes,  who  was  born  there. 
He  was  present  at  the  anniversary  exercises  of  the  poets, 
whose  sole  subject  that  year  was  the  actions  of  Pompey. 
And  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  their  theatre,  that  he 
took  a  plan  of  it,  with  a  design  to  build  one  like  it  at 
Rome,  but  greater  and  more  noble.  When  he  came  to 
Rhodes,  he  attended  the  declamation  of  all  the  Sophists, 
and  presented  each  of  them  with  a  talent  Posidonius  com- 
mitted the  discourse  to  writing,  which  he  made  before  him 
against  the  position  of  Hermagoras,  another  professor  of 
rhetoric  concerning  Invention  in  general.  He  behaved 
with  equal  munificence  to  the  philosophers  at  Athens,  and 
gave  the  people  fifty  talents  for  the  repair  of  their  city. 

He  hoped  to  return  to  Italy  the  greatest  and  happiest  of 
men,  and  that  his  family  would  meet  his  affection  with 
equal  ardor.  But  the  deity  whose  care  it  is  always  to  mix 
some  portion  of  evil  with  the  highest  and  most  splendid 
favors  of  fortune,  had  been  long  preparing  him  a  sad 
welcome  in  his  house.  Mucia,  in  his  absence,  had  dis- 
honored his  bed.  While  he  was  at  a  distance,  he  disre- 
garded the  report ;  but  upon  his  approach  to  Italy,  and 
a  more  mature  examination  into  the  affair,  he  sent  her  a 
divorce  without  assigning  his  reasons  either  then  or  after- 
wards.    The  true  reason  is  to  be  found  in  Cicero's  epistles. 

People  talked  variously  at  Rome  concerning  Pompey 's 
intentions.  Many  disturbed  themselves  at  the  thought 
that  he  would  march  with  his  army  immediately  to  Rome, 
and  make  himself  sole  and  absolute  master  there.     Cras- 
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sus  took  his  children  and  money,  and  withdrew  :  whether 
it  was  that  he  had  some  real  apprehensions,  or  rather 
that  he  chose  to  countenance  the  calumny,  and  add 
force  to  the  sting  of  envy;  the  latter  seems  the  more 
probable.  But  Pompey  had  no  sooner  set  foot  in  Italy, 
than  he  called  an  assembly  of  his  soldiers,  and,  after  a 
kind  and  suitable  address,  ordered  them  to  disperse  in  their 
respective  cities,  and  attend  to  their  own  affairs  till  his 
triumph,  on  which  occasion  they  were  to  repair  to  him 
again. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  his  troops  were  disbanded, 
an  astonishing  change  appeared  in  the  face  of  things.  The 
cities  seeing  Pompey  the  Great  unarmed,  and  attended  by 
a  few  friends,  as  if  he  was  returning  only  from  a  common 
tour,  poured  out  their  inhabitants  after  him,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  Rome  with  the  sincercst  pleasure,  and  with 
a  much  greater  force  than  that  which  he  had  dismissed  so 
that  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  the  army,  if  he  had 
formed  any  designs  against  the  state. 

As  the  law  did  not  permit  him  to  enter  the  city  before 
his  triumph,  he  desired  the  senate  to  defer  the  election  of 
consuls  on  his  account,  that  he  might  by  his  presence  sup- 
port the  interest  of  Piso.  But  Cato  opposed  it,  and  the 
motion  miscarried.  Pompey,  admiring  the  liberty  and 
firmness  with  which  Cato  maintained  the  rights  and  cus- 
toms of  his  country,  at  a  time  when  no  other  man  would 
appear  so  openly  for  them,  determined  to  gain  him  if  pos- 
sible ;  and  as  Cato  had  two  nieces,  he  offered  to  marry  the 
one,  and  asked  the  other  for  his  son.*  Cato,  however  sus- 
pected the  bait,  and  looked  upon  the  proposed  alliance  as 
a  means  intended  to  corrupt  his  integrity.  He  therefore 
refused  it,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  wife  and  sister,  who 
could  not  but  be  displeased  at  his  rejecting  such  advances 
from  Pompey  the  Great  Meantime  Pompey  being  desir- 
ous to  get  the  consulship  from  Afranius,  distributed  money 
for  that  purpose  among  the  tribes,  and  the  voters  went  to 
receive  it  in  Pompey 's  own  gardens.  The  thing  was  so 
public  that  Pompey  was  much  censured  for  making  that 
office  venal,  which  he  had  obtained  by  his  great  actions, 
and  opening  a  way  to  the  highest  honor  in  the  state  to 
those  who  had  money,  but  wanted  merit.  Cato  then  ob- 
served to  the  ladies  of  his  family,  that  they  must  all  have 
shared  in  this  disgrace,  if  they  had   accepted   Pompey 's 

*  Pompeii  afterwards  married  the  daughter  of  Caeaar,  the  man  who  debauched  his  wife 
M.icia.    See  page  S67. 
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alliance  ;  upon  which  they  acknowledged  he  was  a  better 
judge  than  they  of  honor  and  propriety. 

The  triumph  was  so  great,  that  though  it  was  divided 
into  two  days,  the  time  was  far  from  being  sufficient  for 
displaying  what  was  prepared  to  be  carried  in  procession  ; 
there  remained  still  enough  to  adorn  another  triumph. 
At  the  head  of  the  show  appeared  the  titles  of  the  con- 
quered nations ;  Pontus,  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Paph- 
lagonia,  Media,  Colchis,  the  Iberians,  the  Albanians,  Syria, 
Cilicia,  Mesopotamia,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Judea,  Arabia, 
the  pirates  subdued  both  by  sea  and  land.  In  these 
countries  it  was  mentioned  that  there  were  not  less  than  a 
thousand  castles,  and  near  nine  hundred  cities  taken  ; 
eight  hundred  galleys  taken  from  the  pirates  ;  and  thirty- 
nine  desolate  cities  repeopled.  On  the  face  of  the  tablets 
it  appeared  besides,  that  whereas  the  revenues  of  the 
Roman  empire  before  these  conquests  amounted  but  to 
fifty  millions  of  drachmas,  by  the  new  acquisitions  they 
were  advanced  to  eighty-five  millions  :  and  that  Pompey 
had  brought  into  the  public  treasury  in  money,  and  in 
gold  and  silver  vessels,  to  the  value  of  twenty  thousand 
talents,  besides  what  he  had  distributed  among  the  soldiers, 
of  whom  he  that  received  least  had  fifteen  hundred  drach- 
mas to  his  share.  The  captives  who  walked  in  the  pro- 
cession (not  to  mention  the  chiefs  of  the  pirates)  were  the 
son  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  together  with  his  wife 
and  daughter;  Zosima,  the  wife  of  Tigranes  himself; 
Aristobulus,  king  of  Judea  ;  the  sister  of  Mithridates,  with 
her  five  sons ;  and  some  Scythian  women.  The  hostages  of 
the  Albanians  and  Iberians,  and  of  the  king  of  Commagene 
also  appeared  in  the  train  :  and  as  many  trophies  were 
exhibited  as  Pompey  had  gained  victories,  either  in  person 
or  by  his  lieutenants,  the  number  of  which  was  not  small. 

But  the  most  honorable  circumstance,  and  what  no 
other  Roman  could  boast,  was  that  his  third  triumph  was 
over  the  third  quarter  of  the  would,  after  his  former 
triumphs  had  been  over  the  other  two.  Others  before 
him  had  been  honored  with  three  triumphs  ;  but  his  first 
triumph  was  over  Africa,  his  second  over  Europe,  and  his 
third  over  Asia  ;  so  that  the  three  seemed  to  declare  him 
conqueror  of  the  world. 

Those  who  desire  to  make  the  parallel  between  him 
and  Alexander  agree  in  all  respects,  tell  us  he  was  at  this 
time  not  quite  thirty-four,  whereas,  in  fact,  he  was  entering 
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upon  his  fortieth  year.*  Happy  it  had  been  for  him,  if  he 
had  ended  his  days,  while  he  was  blessed  with  Alexander's 
good  fortune  !  The  rest  of  his  life  every  instance  of 
success  brought  its  proportion  of  envy,  and  every  mis- 
carriage was  irretrievable.  For  the  authority  which  he  had 
gained  by  his  merit  he  employed  for  others  in  a  w^ay  not 
very  honorable  ;  and  his  reputation  consequently  sinkinj^, 
as  they  grew  in  strength,  he  was  insensibly  ruined  by  the 
weight  of  his  own  power.  As  it  happens  in  a  siege,  every 
strong  work  that  is  taken  adds  to  the  besieger's  force  ;  so 
Cccsar,  when  raised  by  the  influence  of  Pompey,  turned 
that  power,  which  enabled  him  to  trample  upon  his  country, 
upon  Pompey  himself.     It  happened  in  this  manner. 

Lucullus,  who  had  been  treated  so  unworthily  by  Pompey 
in  Asia,  upon  his  return  to  Rome  met  with  the  most 
honorable  reception  from  the  senate  ;  and  they  gave  him 
still  greater  marks  of  their  esteem  after  the  arrival  of 
Pompey  ;  endeavoring-  to  awake  his  ambition,  and  pre- 
vail with  him  to  attempt  the  lead  in  the  administration. 
But  his  spirit  and  active  powers  were  by  this  time  on  the 
decline  ;  he  had  given  himself  up  to  the  pleasures  of  ease 
and  the  enjoyments  of  wealth.  However,  he  bore  up 
against  Pompey  with  some  vigor  at  first,  and  got  his  acts 
confirmed,  which  his  adversary  had  annulled ;  having  a 
majority  in  the  senate  through  the  assistance  of  Cato. 

Pompey,  thus  worsted  in  the  senate,  had  recourse  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  and  to  the  young  plebeians.  Clodius, 
the  most  daring  and  profligate  of  them  all,  received  him 
with  open  arms,  but  at  the  same  time  subjected  him  to 
all  the  humors  of  the  populace.  He  made  him  dangle 
after  him  in  the  forum  in  a  manner  far  beneath  his 
dignity,  and  insisted  upon  his  supporting  every  bill  that 
he  proposed,  and  every  speech  that  he  made,  to  flatter 
and  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people.  And,  as  if  the 
connection  with  him  had  been  an  honor  instead  of  a  dis- 
grace, he  demanded  still  higher  wages ;  that  Pompey 
should  give  up  Cicero,  who  had  ever  been  his  fast  friend, 
and  of  the  greatest  use  to  him  in  the  administration.  And 
these  wages  he  obtained.  For  when  Cicero  came  to  be  in 
danger,  and  requested  Pompey 's  assistance,  he  refused  to 
see  him,  and  shutting  his  gates  against  those  that  came  to 
intercede   for   him,  went  out  at  a  back   door.     Cicero, 

*  1 1  should  be  forty-sixth  year.  Pompejr  was  born  in  the  beginohig  of  the  month  of 
Auccust,  in  the  year  of  Rome  647,  and  his  triumph  was  in  the  same  month  in  the  year  of 
Rome  692. 
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therefore,  dreading  the  issue  of  the  trial,  departed  privately 
from  Rome. 

At  this  time  Caesar,  returning  from  his  province,  under- 
took an  affair,  which  rendered  him  very  popular  at  pres- 
ent, and  in  its  consequences  gained  him  power,  but  proved 
1  great  prejudice  to  Pompeyand  to  the  whole  common- 
wealth. He  was  then  soliciting  his  first  consulship,  and 
Crassus  and  Pompey  being  at  variance,  he  perceiyed  that 
if  he  should  join  the  one,  the  other  would  be  his  enqmy  ot 
course  ;  he  therefore  set  himself  to  reconcile  them.  A 
thing  which  seemed  honorable  in  itself,  and  calculated 
for  the  public  good ;  but  the  intention  was  insidious^ 
though  deep  laid  and  covered  with  the  most  refined  policy. 
For  while  the  power  of  the  state  was  divided,  it  kept  it  in 
an  egut'ilbn'um,  as  the  burden  of  a  ship  properly  distributed 
keeps  it  from  inclining  to  one  side  more  than  another,  but 
when  the  power  came  to  be  all  collected  into  one  part, 
having  nothing  to  counterbalance  it,  it  overset  and  de- 
stroyed the  commonwealth.  Hence  it  was,  that  when 
some  were  observing  that  the  constitution  was  ruined  by 
the  difference  which  happened  afterwards  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  Cato  said,  **  You  are  under  a  great  mistake  : 
it  was  not  their  late  disagreement,  but  their  former  union 
and  connection  which  gave  the  constitution  the  first  and 
greatest  blow. " 

To  this  union  Caesar  owed  his  consulship.  And  he  was 
no  sooner  appointed  than  he  began  to  make  his  court  to 
the  indigent  part  of  the  people,  by  proposing  laws  for 
sending  out  colonies,  and  for  the  distribution  of  lands  ;  by 
which  he  descended  from  the  dignity  of  a  consul,  and  in 
some  sort  took  upon  him  the  office  of  a  tribune.  His  col- 
league Bibulus  opposed  him,  and  Cato  prepared  to  sup- 
port Bibulus  in  the  most  strenuous  manner  ;  when  Caesar 
placed  Pompey  by  him  upon  the  tribunal,  and  asked  him, 
before  the  whole  assembly,  ''Whether  he  approved  his 
laws?"  and  upon  his  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he 
put  this  farther  question,  **Then  if  any  one  shall  with 
violence  oppose  these  laws,  will  you  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  people.?"  Pompey  answered,  **I  will  cer- 
tainly come ;  and  against  those  that  threaten  to  take  the 
sword,  I  will  bring  both  sword  and  buckler." 

Pompey  till  that  day  had  never  said  anything  so  obnox- 
ious, and  his  friends  oould  only  say,  by  way  of  apology, 
that  it  was  an  expression  which  had  escaped  him.     But  it 
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appeared  by  the  subsequent  events,  that  he  was  then  en- 
tirely at  Caesar's  devotion.  For  within  a  few  days,  to  the 
surprise  of  all  the  world,  he  married  Julia,  Caesar's  daughter, 
who  had  been  promised  to  Caepio,  and  was  upon  the  point 
of  being  married  to  him.  To  appease  the  resentment  of 
Caepio,  he  gave  him  his  own  daughter,  who  had  been  be- 
fore contracted  to  Faustus,  the  son  of  Sylla ;  and  Caesar 
married  Calpurnia,  the  daughter  of  Piso. 

Pompey  then  filled  the  city  with  soldiers,  and  carried 
everything  with  open  force.  Upon  Bibulus  the  consul's 
making  his  appearance  in  theybr«;w  together  with  Lucul- 
lus  and  Cato,  the  soldiers  suddenly  fell  upon  him,  and 
broke  his  fasces.  Nay,  one  of  them  had  the  impudence 
to  empty  a  basket  of  dung  upon  the  head  of  Bibulus  ;  and 
two  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  accompanied  him,  were 
wounded.  The  forum  thus  cleared  of  all  opposition,  the 
law  passed  for  the  division  of  lands.  The  people,  caught 
by  this  bait,  became  tame  and  tractable  in  all  respects, 
and  without  questioning  the  expediency  of  any  of  their 
measures,  silently  gave  their  suffrages  to  whatever  -was 
proposed.  The  acts  of  Pompey,  which  LucuUus  had  con- 
tested, were  confirmed ;  and  the  two  Gauls  on  this  and 
the  other  side  the  Alps  and  Illyria,  were  allotted  to  Caesar 
for  five  years,  with  four  complete  legions.  At  the  same 
time  Piso,  Caesar's  father-in-law,  and  Gabinius,  one  of  the 
most  abandoned  flatterers  of  Pompey,  were  pitched  upon 
for  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year 

Bibulus,  finding  matters  thus  carried,  shut  himself  up  in 
his  house,  and  for  the  eight  following  months  remained 
inattentive  to  the  functions  of  his  office  ;  contenting  him- 
self with  publishing  manifestoes  full  of  bitter  invectives 
against  Pompey  and  Caesar.  Cato,  on  this  occasion,  as  if 
inspired  with  a  spirit  of  prophesy,  announced  in  full  senate 
the  calamities  which  would  befall  the  commonwealth  and 
Pompey  himself.  LucuUus,  for  his  part,  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  state  affairs,  and  betook  himself  to  repose,  as 
if  age  had  disqualified  him  for  the  concerns  of  govern- 
ment. Upon  which  Pompey  observed,  '*  That  it  was  more 
unseasonable  for  an  old  man  to  give  himself  up  to  luxury 
than  to  bear  a  pubhc  employment*'  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this  observation,  he  soon  suffered  himself  to  be  efifem- 
inated  by  the  love  of  a  young  woman  ;  he  gave  up  his 
time  to  her ;  he  spent  the  day  with  her  in  his  villas  and 
gardens,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  public  affairs ;  insomuch 
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that  Clodius  the  tribune  began  to  despise  him,  and  td  en- 
gage in  the  boldest  designs  against  him.  For  after  he  had 
banished  Cicero,  and  sent  Cato  to  Cyprus  under  pretense 
of  giving  him  the  command  in  that  island  ;  when  Caesar 
was  gone  upon  his  expedition  into  Gaul,  and  the  tribune 
found  the  people  entirely  devoted  to  him,  because  he  flat- 
tered their  inclinations  in  all  the  measures  he  took,  he  at- 
tempted to  annul  some  of  Pompey  s  ordinances ;  he  took 
his  prisoner  Tigranes  from  him,  kept  him  in  his  own 
custody,  and  impeached  some  of  his  friends,  in  order  to 
try  in  them  the  strength  of  Pompey's  interest  At  last, 
when  Pompey  appeared  against  one  of  these  prosecutions, 
Clodius,  having  a  crew  of  profligate  and  insolent  wretches 
about  him,  ascended  an  eminence,  and  put  the  following 
questions,  **Who  is  the  licentious  lord  of  Rome?  Who 
is  the  man  that  seeks  for  a  man  ?  Who  scratches  his  head 
with  one  finger?"  And  his  creatures,  like  a  chorus  in- 
structed in  their  part,  upon  his  shaking  his  gown  answered 
aloud  to  every  question,  Pompey. 

These  things  gave  Pompey  uneasiness,  because  it  was 
a  new  thing  to  him  to  be  spoken  ill  of,  and  he  was  entire- 
ly unexperienced  in  that  sort  of  war.  That  which  afflicted 
him  most,  was  his  perceiving  that  the  senate  were  pleased 
to  see  him  the  object  of  reproach,  and  punished  for  his 
desertion  of  Cicero.  But  when  parties  ran  so  high  that 
they  came  to  blows  in  the  forum,  and  several  were 
wounded  on  both  sides,  and  one  of  the  servants  of  Clo- 
dius was  observed  to  creep  in  among  the  crowd,  towards 
Pompey,  with  a  drawn  swokI  in  his  hand,  he  was  fur- 
nished with  an  excuse  for  not  attending  the  public  assem- 
blies. Besides,  he  was  really  afraid  to  stand  the  impu- 
dence of  Clodius,  and  all  the  torrent  of  abuse  that  might 
be  expected  from  him,  and  therefore  made  his  appearance 
no  more  during  his  tribuneship,  but  consulted  in  private 
with  his  friend^  how  to  disarm  the  anger  of  the  senate 
and  the  valuable  part  of  the  citizens.  Culleo  advised  him 
to  repudiate  Julia,  and  to  exchange  the  friendship  of  Caesar 
for  that  of  the  senate ;  but  he  would  not  hearken  to  the 
proposal.  Others  proposed  that  he  should  recall  Cicero, 
who  was  not  only  an  avowed  enemy  to  Clodius,  but  the 
favorite  to  the  senate ;  and  he  agreed  to  that  overture. 
Accordingly,  with  a  strong  body  of  his  retainers,  he  con- 
ducted Cicero's  brother  into  the/orww,  who  was  to  apply  to 
the  people  in  his  behalf,  and  after  a  scuffle,  in  which  several 
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were  wounded,  and  some  slain,  he  overpowered  Clodiiis, 
and  obtained  a  decree  for  the  restoration  of  Cicero.  Imme- 
diately upon  his  return  the  orator  reconciled  the  senate  to 
Pompey,  and  by  effectually  recommending  the  law  which 
was  to  entrust  him  with  the  care  of  supplying  Rome  with 
com,  he  made  Pompey  once  more  master  of  the  Roman 
empire,  both  by  sea  and  land.  For  by  this  law  the  ports, 
the  markets,  the  disposal  of  provisions,  in  a  word,  the 
whole  business  of  the  merchant  and  the  husbandman, 
were  brought  under  his  jurisdiction. 

Clodius,  on  the  other  hand,  alleged,  *  *  That  the  law  was 
not  made  on  account  of  the  real  scarcity  of  provisions, 
but  that  an  artificial  scarcity  was  caused  for  the  sake  of 
procuring  the  law,  and  that  Pompey,  by  a  new  commis- 
sion, might  bring  his  power  to  life  again,  which  was  sunk, 
as  it  were,  in  a  deliquium"  Others  say,  it  was  the  con- 
trivance of  the  consul  Spinther,  to  procure  Pompey  a  supe- 
rior employment  that  he  might  himself  be  sent  to  re-estab- 
lish Ptolemy  in  his  kingdom. 

However  the  tribune  Canidius  brought  him  a  bill,  the 
purport  of  which  was,  that  Pompey  should  be  sent  with- 
out an  army,  and  with  only  two  lictors,  to  reconcile  the 
Alexandrians  to  their  king.  Pompey  did  not  appear  dis- 
pleased at  the  bill ;  but  the  senate  threw  it  out,  under  the 
honorable  pretence  of  not  hazarding  his  person.  Never- 
theless, papers  were  found  scattered  in  \he  forum  and 
before  the  senate-house,  importing  that  Ptolemy  himself 
desired  that  Pompey  might  be  employed  to  act  for  him  in- 
stead of  Spinther.  Timagenes  pretends,  that  Ptolemy  left 
PZgypt  without  any  necessity,  at  the  persuasion  of  Theo- 
phanes,  who  was  desirous  to  give  Pompey  new  occasions 
to  enrich  himself  and  the  honor  of  new  commands.  But 
the  baseness  ofTheophanes  does  not  so  much  support  this 
story,  as  the  disposition  of  Pompey  discredits  it ;  for  there 
was  nothing  so  mean  and  illiberal  in  his  ambition. 

The  whole  care  of  providing  and  importing  corn  being 
!  committed  to  Pompey,  he  sent  his  deputies  and  agents 
into  various  parts,  and  went  in  person  into  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Africa,  where  he  collected  great  quantities. 
When  he  was  upon  the  point  of  re-embarking,  a  violent 
wind  sprung  up,  and  the  mariners  made  a  difficulty  of  put- 
ting to  sea ;  but  he  was  the  first  to  go  on  board,  and  he 
ordered  them  to  weigh  anchor,  with  these  decisive  words, 
'*It  is  necessary  to  go;   it  is  necessary  to  live."     His 
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success  was  answerable  to  his  spirit  and  intrepidity.  He 
filled  the  markets  with  corn,  and  covered  the  sea  with  his 
ships ;  insomuch  that  the  overplus  afforded  a  supply  to 
foreigners,  and  from  Rome,  as  from  a  fountain,  plenty 
flowed  over  the  world. 

In  the  meantime  the  wars  in  Gaul  lifted  Caesar  to  the 
first  sphere  of  greatness.  The  scene  of  action  was  at  a 
great  distance  from  Rome,  and  he  seemed  to  be  wholly 
engaged  with  the  Belgae,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Britons  ;  but 
his  genius  all  the  while  was  privately  at  work  among  the 
people  of  Rome,  and  he  was  undermining  Pompey  in  his 
most  essential  interests.  His  war  with  the  barbarians  was 
not  his  principal  object.  He  exercised  his  army,  indeed, 
in  those  expeditions,  as  he  would  have  done  his  own  body, 
in  hunting  and  other  diversions  of  the  field  ;  by  which  he 
prepared  them  for  higher  conflicts,  and  rendered  them  not 
only  formidable  but  invincible. 

The  gold  and  silver,  and  other  rich  spoils  which  he 
took  from  the  enemy  in  great  abundance,  he  sent  to  Rome ; 
and  by  distributing  them  freely  among  the  aediles,  prae- 
tors, consuls,  and  their  wives,  he  gained  a  great  party. 
Consequently  when  he  passed  the  Alps  and  wintered  at 
Lucca,  among  the  crowd  of  men  and  women,  who  hast- 
ened to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  there  were  two  hun- 
dred senators,  Pompey  and  Crassus  of  the  number ;  and 
there  were  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  pro-con- 
suls and  praetors,  whose  y^5c^5  were  to  be  seen  at  the 
gates  of  Caesar.  He  made  it  his  business  in  general  to 
give  them  hopes  of  great  things,  and  his  money  was  at 
their  devotion  ;  but  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Crassus 
and  Pompey,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  ap- 
ply for  the  consulship,  and  that  Caesar  should  assist  them, 
by  sending  a  great  number  of  his  soldiers  to  vote  at  the 
election.  As  soon  as  they  were  chosen,  they  were  to 
share  the  provinces,  and  take  the  command  of  armies,  ac- 
cording to  their  pleasure,  only  confirming  Caesar  in  the 
possession  of  what  he  had,  for  five  years  more. 

As  soon  as  this  treaty  got  air,  the  principal  persons  in 
Rome  were  highly  offended  at  it.  Marcellinus,  then  con- 
sul, planted  himself  amidst  the  people,  and  asked  Pompey 
and  Crassus,  **  Whether  they  intended  to  stand  for  the 
consulship?"      Pompey  spoke  first,    and  said,*     **  Per- 

*Dio  makes  him  return  an  answer  more  suitable  to  his  character — "  It  is  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  virtuous  and  the  good  that  I  desire  any  share  in  the  magistracy,  but  that  I 
may  be  able  to  restrain  the  ill-dtspoeed  and  the  seditious*" 
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haps  he  might,  perhaps  he  might  not"  Crassus  an- 
swered with  more  moderation.  * '  He  should  do  what 
might  appear  most  expedient  for  the  commonwealth. "  As 
Marcellinus  continued  the  discourse  against  Pompey,  and 
seemed  to  bear  hard  upon  him,  Pompey  said,  "Where  is 
the  honor  of  that  man,  who  has  neither  gratitude  nor  re- 
spect for  him  who  made  him  an  orator,  who  rescued  him 
from  want,  and  raised  him  to  affluence?  " 

Others  declined  soliciting  the  consulship,  but  Lucius 
Domitius  was  persuaded  and  encouraged  by  Cato  not  to 
give  it  up.  **  For  the  dispute,*'  he  told  him,  '*  was  not  for 
the  consulship,  but  in  defence  of  liberty  against  tyrants." 
Pompey  and  his  adherents  saw  the  vigor  with  which  Cato 
acted,  and  that  all  the  senate  was  on  his  side.  Conse- 
quently they  were  afraid  that,  so  supported,  he  might 
bring  over  the  uncorrupted  part  of  the  people.  They  re- 
solved, therefore,  not  to  suffer  Domitius  to  enter  the 
forum,  and  sent  a  party  of  men  well  armed,  who  killed 
Melitus,  the  torch-bearer,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  Cato 
retired  the  last,  and  not  till  after  he  had  received  a  wound 
in  his  right  elbow  in  defending  Domitius. 

Thus  they  obtained  the  consulship  by  violence,  and  the 
rest  of  their  measures  were  not  conducted  with  more 
moderation.  For,  in  the  first  place,  when  the  people  were 
going  to  choose  Cato  praetor,  at  the  instant  their  suffrages 
were  to  be  taken,  Pompey  dismissed  the  assembly,  pre- 
tending he  had  seen  an  inauspicious  flight  of  birds.  After- 
wards the  tribes,  corrupted  with  money,  declared  Antius 
and  Vatinius  praetors.  Then  in  pursuance  of  their  agree- 
ment with  Cassar,  they  put  Trebonius,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
on  proposing  a  decree,  by  which  the  government  of  the 
Gauls  was  continued  for  five  years  more  to  Caesar  :  Syria, 
and  the  command  against  the  Parthians,  were  given  to 
Crassus ;  and  Pompey  was  to  have  all  Africa,  and  both 
the  Spains,  with  four  legions,  two  of  which  he  lent  to 
Caesar,  at  his  request,  for  the  war  in  Gaul. 

Crassus,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  repaired 
to  his  province.  Pompey.  remaining  at  Rome,  opened  his 
theatre ;  and  to  make  the  dedication  more  magnificent, 
exhibited  a  variety  of  gymnastic  games,  entertainments  of 
music,  and  battles  with  wild  beasts,  in  which  were  killed 
five  hundred  lions ;  but  the  battle  of  elephants  afforded 
the  most  astonishing  spectacle.  These  things  gained  him 
the  love  and  admiration  of  the  public ;  but  he  incurred 
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their  displeasure  again,  by  leaving  his  provinces  and  armies 
entirely  to  his  friends  and  lieutenants,  and  roving  about 
Italy  with  his  wife  from  one  villa  to  another.*  Whether  it 
was  his  passion  for  her,  or  hers  for  him,  that  kept  him  so 
much  with  her,  is  uncertain.  For  the  latter  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  case,  and  nothing  was  more  talked  of 
than  the  fondness  of  that  young  woman  for  her  husband, 
though  at  that  age  his  person  could  hardly  be  any  great 
object  of  desire.  But  the  charm  of  his  fidelity  was  the 
cause,  together  with  his  conversation,  which,  notwith- 
standing his  natural  gravity,  was  particularly  agreeable  to 
the  women,  if  we  may  allow  the  courtesan  Flora  to  be  a 
sufficient  evidence.  This  strong  attachment  of  Julia  ap- 
peared on  occasion  of  an  election  of  aediles.  The  people 
came  to  blows,  and  some  were  killed  so  near  Pompey 
that  he  was  covered  with  blood,  and  forced  to  change  his 
clothes.  There  was  a  great  crowd  and  tumult  about  his 
door,  when  his  servants  went  home  with  the  bloody  robe  ; 
and  Julia,  who  was  with  child,  happening  to  see  it,  fainted 
away,  and  was  with  difficulty  recovered.  However,  such 
was  her  terror  and  the  agitation  of  her  spirits,  that  she 
miscarried.  After  this,  those  who  complained  most  of 
Pompey's  connection  with  Caesar  could  not  find  fault  with 
his  love  of  Julia.  She  was  pregnant  afterwards,  and 
brought  him  a  daughter,  but  unfortunately  died  in  child- 
bed ;  nor  did  the  child  long  survive  her.  Pompey  was 
preparing  to  bury  her  near  a  seat  of  his  at  Alba,  but  the 
people  seized  the  corpse,  and  interred  it  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  This  they  did  more  out  of  regard  to  the  young 
woman  than  either  to  Pompey  or  Caesar ;  yet  in  the  honors 
they  did  her  remains,  their  attachment  to  Caesar,  though 
at  a  distance,  had  a  greater  share  than  any  respect  for 
Pompey,  who  was  on  the  spot. 

Immediately  after  Julia's  death,  the  people  of  Rome 
were  in  great  agitation,  and  there  was  nothing  in  their 
speeches  and  actions  which  did  not  tend  to  a  rupture. 
The  alliance,  which  rather  covered  than  restrained  the 
ambition  of  the  two  great  competitors  for  power,  was  now 
no  more.  To  add  to  the  misfortune,  news  was  brought 
soon  after  that  Crassus  was  slain  by  the  Parthians  ;  and  in 
him  another  great  obstacle  to  a  civil  war  was  removed.  Out 
of  fear  of  him,  they  had  both  kept  some  measures  with 
each  other.     But  when  fortune  had  carried  off  the  cham- 

*  Pompeii  had  eighteen  elephantSf  says  Dio,  that  fought  with  armed  men  in  his  theatre. 
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pion  who  could  take  up  the  conqueror,  we  may  say  with 
the  comic  poet 

■  High  spirit  of  emprise 


Elates  each  chief ;  they  oil  their  brawny  limbs, 
And  dip  their  hands  in  dust. 

So  little  able  is  fortune  to  fill  the  capacities  of  the  human 
mind  ;  when  such  a  weight  of  power,  and  extent  of  com- 
mand, could  not  satisfy  the  ambition  of  two  men.  They 
had  heard  and  read  that  the  gods  had  divided  the  universe 
into  three  shares,  and  each  was  content  with  that  which 
fell  to  his  lot,  and  yet  these  men  could  not  think  the 
Roman  empire  sufficient  for  two  of  them.  [See  Iliad,  B.  15]. 

Yet  Pompey,  in  an  address  to  the  people  at  that  time, 
told  them,  **  He  had  received  every  commission  they  had 
honored  him  with  sooner  than  he  expected  himself ;  and 
laid  it  down  sooner  than  was  expected  by  the  world." 
And,  indeed,  the  dismission  of  his  troops  always  bore 
witness  to  the  truth  of  that  assertion.  But  now,  being 
persuaded  that  Caesar  would  not  disband  his  army,  he  en- 
deavored to  fortify  himself  against  him  by  great  employ- 
ments at  home;  and  this  without  attempting  any  other 
innovation.  For  he  would  not  appear  to  distrust  him  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  rather  affected  to  despise  him.  How- 
ever, when  he  saw  the  great  offices  of  state  not  disposed 
of  agreeably  to  his  desire,  but  that  the  people  were  influ- 
enced, and  his  adversaries  preferred  for  money,  he  thought 
it  would  best  serve  his  cause  to  suffer  anarchy  to  prevail. 
In  consequence  of  the  reigning  disorders,  a  dictator  was 
much  talked  of.  Lucilius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  was  the 
first  who  ventured  to  propose  it  in  form  to  the  people,  and 
he  exhorted  them  to  choose  Pompey  dictator.  Cato 
opposed  it  so  effectually  that  the  tribune  was  in  danger  of 
being  deposed.  Many  of  Pompey's  friends  then  stood  up 
in  defence  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  declared  he 
neither  asked  nor  wished  for  the  dictatorship.  Cato, 
upon  this,  paid  the  highest  compliments  to  Pompey,  and 
entreated  him  to  assist  in  the  support  of  order  and  of  the 
constitution.  Pompey  could  not  but  accede  to  such  a 
proposal,  and  Domitius  and  Messala  were  elected  consuls. 

The  same  anarchy  and  confusion  afterwards  took  place 
again,  and  numbers  began  to  talk  more  boldly  of  setting 
up  a  dictator.  Cato,  now  fearing  he  should  be  overborne, 
was  of  opinion  that  it  were  better  to  give  Pompey  some 
office  whose  authority  was  limited  by  law,  than  to  intrust 
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him  with  absolute  power.  Bibulus,  though  Pompey's  de- 
clared enemy,  moved  in  full  senate,  that  he  should  be 
appointed  sole  consul.  **For  by  that  means,"  said  he, 
**  the  commonwealth  will  either  recover  from  her  disorder, 
or,  if  she  must  serve,  will  serve  a  man  of  the  greatest 
merit"  The  whole  house  was  surprised  at  the  motion  ; 
and  when  Cato  rose  up,  it  was  expected  he  would  oppose 
it.  A  profound  silence  ensued,  and  he  said,  **  He  should 
never  have  been  the  first  to  propose  such  an  expedient, 
but  as  it  was  proposed  by  another,  he  thought  it  advisable 
to  embrace  it :  for  he  thought  any  kind  of  government 
better  than  anarchy,  and  knew  no  man  fitter  to  rule 
than  Pompey,  in  a  time  of  so  much  trouble. "  The  senate 
came  into  his  opinion,  and  a  decree  was  issued,  that 
Pompey  should  be  appointed  sole  consul,  and  that  if  he 
should  have  need  of  a  colleague,  he  might  choose  one 
himself,  provided  it  were  not  before  the  expiration  of  two 
months. 

Pompey  being  declared  sole  consul  by  the  Interrex 
Sulpitius,  made  his  compliments  to  Cato,  acknowledged 
himself  much  indebted  to  his  support,  and  desired  his 
assistance  and  advice  in  the  cabinet  as  to  the  measures  to 
be  pursued  in  his  administration.  Cato  made  answer, 
"That  Pompey  was  not  under  the  least  obligation  to  him  ; 
for  what  he  had  said  was  not  out  of  regard  to  him,  but  to 
his  country.  If  you  apply  to  me,"  continued  he,  **  I  shall 
give  you  my  advice  in  private ;  if  not,  I  shall  inform  you 
of  my  sentiments  in  public."  Such  was  Cato,  and  the 
same  on  all  occasions. 

Pompey  then  went  into  the  city,  and  married  Cornelia, 
the  daughter  of  Metullus  Scipio.  She  was  not  a  virgin, 
but  a  widow,  having  been  married,  when  very  young,  to 
Publius  the  son  of  Crassus,  who  was  lately  killed  in  the 
Parthian  expedition.  This  woman  had  many  charms  be- 
sides her  beauty.  She  was  well  versed  in  polite  literature  : 
she  played  upon  the  lyre,  and  understood  geometry ;  and 
she  had  made  considerable  improvements  by  the  precepts 
of  philosophy.  What  is  more,  she  had  nothing  of  that 
petulance  and  affectation  which  such  studies  are  apt  to 
produce  in  women  of  her  age.  And  her  father's  family 
and  reputation  were  unexceptionable. 

Many,  however,  were  displeased  with  this  match,  on 
account  of  the  disproportion  of  years ;  they  thought 
Cornelia  would  have  been  more  suitable  to  his  son  than 
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to  him.  Those  that  were  capable  of  deeper  reflectiort 
thought  the  concerns  of  the  commonwealth  neglected, 
which  in  a  distressful  case  had  chosen  him  for  its  physi- 
cian, and  confided  in  him  alone.  It  grieved  them  to  see 
him  crowned  with  garlands,  and  offering  sacrifice  amidst 
the  festivities  of  marriage,  when  he  ought  to  have  con- 
sidered his  consulship  as  a  public  calamity,  since  it 
would  never  have  been  given  him  in  a  manner  so  con- 
I  trary  to  the  laws,  had  his  country  been  in  a  prosperous 
situation. 

His  first  step  was  to  bring  those  to  account  who  gained 
offices  and  employments  by  bribery  and  corruption,  and 
he  made  laws  by  which  the  proceedings  in  their  trial  were 
to  be  regulated.  In  other  respects  he  behaved  with  great 
dignity  and  honor ;  and  restored  security,  order,  and  tran- 
quillity, to  the  courts  of  judicature,  by  presiding  there  in 
person  with  a  band  of  soldiers.  But  when  Scipio,  his 
father-in-law,  came  to  be  impeached,  he  sent  for  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty  judges  to  his  house,  and  desired  their 
assistance.  The  accuser,  seeing  Scipio  conducted  out  of 
the  forum  to  his  house,  by  the  judges  themselves,  dropped 
the  prosecution.  This  again  exposed  Pompey  to  cen- 
sure ;  but  he  was  censured  still  more,  when  after  having 
made  a  law  against  encomiums  on  persons  accused,  he 
broke  it  himself,  by  appearing  for  Plancus,  and  attempt- 
ing to  embellish  his  character.  Cato,  who  happened  to 
be  one  of  the  judges,  stopped  his  ears;  declaring,  **  It 
was  not  right  for  him  to  hear  such  embellishments,  con- 
trary to  law."  Cato,  therefore,  was  objected  to  and  set 
aside  before  sentence  was  passed,  Plancus,  however, 
was  condemned  by  the  other  judges,  to  the  great  confu- 
sion of  Pompey.    [Cicero  conducted  the  impeachment]. 

A  few  days  after,  Hypsaeus,  a  man  of  consular  dignity, 
being  under  a  criminal  prosecution,  watched  Pompey 
going  from  the  bath  to  supper,  and  embraced  his  knees  in 
the  most  suppliant  manner.  But  Pompey  passed  with  dis- 
dain, and  all  the  answer  he  gave  him  was,  "  That  his  im- 
portunities served  only  to  spoil  his  supper,"  This  partial 
and  unequal  behavior  was  justly  the  object  of  reproach. 
But  all  the  rest  of  his  conduct  merited  praise,  and  he  had 
the  happiness  to  re-establish  good  order  in  the  common- 
wealth. He  took  his  father-in-law  for  his  colleague  the 
remaining  five  months.  His  governments  were  continued 
to  him  for  four  years  more,  and  he  was  allowed  a  thou- 
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sand  talents  a  year  for  the  subsistence  and  pay  of  his 
troops. 

Caesar's^riends  laid  hold  on  this  occasion  to  represent, 
that  some  consideration  should  be  had  of  him  too,  and  his 
many  great  and  laborious  services  for  his  country.  They 
said,  he  certainly  deserved  either  another  consulship,  or 
to  have  the  term  of  his  commission  prolonged  ;  that  he 
might  keep  the  command  in  the  provinces  he  had  con- 
quered, and  enjoy,  undisturbed,  the  honors  he  had  won, 
and  that  no  successor  might  rob  him  of  the  fruit  of  his 
labors  or  the  glory  of  his  actions.  A  dispute  arising  upon 
the  affair,  Pompey,  as  if  inclined  to  fence  against  the 
odium  to  which  Caesar  might  be  exposed  by  this  demand, 
said,  he  had  letters  from  Caesar,  in  which  he  declared  him- 
self willing  to  accept  a  successor,  and  to  give  up  the  com- 
mand in  Gaul;  only  he  thought  it  reasonable  that  he 
should  be  permitted,  though  absent,  to  stand  for  the  con^r 
sulship.  Cato  opposed  this  with  all  his  force,  and  insisted, 
"That  Caesar  should  lay  down  his  arms,  and  return  as  a 
private  man,  if  he  had  any  favor  to  ask  of  his  country. " 
And  as  Pompey  did  not  labor  the  point,  but  easily  acqui- 
esced, it  was  suspected  that  he  had  no  real  friendship  for 
Caesar.  This  appeared  more  clearly,  when  he  sent  for  the 
two  legions  which  he  had  lent  him,  under  pretence  of 
wanting  them  for  the  Parthian  war.  Caesar,  though  he 
well  knew  for  what  purpose  the  legions  were  demanded, 
sent  them  home  laden  with  rich  presents. 

After  this,  Pompey  had  a  dangerous  illness  at  Naples, 
from  which  however,  he  recovered.  Praxagoras  then  ad- 
vised the  Neapolitans  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  in 
gratitude  for  his  recovery.  The  neighboring  cities  fol- 
lowed their  example  ;  and  the  humor  spreading  itself  over 
Italy,  there  was  not  a  town  or  village  which  did  not  sol- 
emnize the  occasion  with  festivals.  No  place  could  afford 
room  for  the  crowds  that  came  in  from  all  quarters  to 
meet  him  ;  the  high  roads,  the  villages,  the  ports  were 
filled  with  sacrifices  and  entertainments.  Many  received 
him  with  garlands  on  their  heads  and  torches  in  their 
hands,  and,  as  they  conducted  him  on  his  way,  strewed  it 
with  flowers.  His  returning  with  such  pomp  afforded  a 
glorious  spectacle ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  civil  war.  For  the  joy  he  conceived 
on  this  occasion,  added  to  the  high  opinion  he  had  of  his 
achievements,  intoxicated  him  so  far,  that,  bidding  adieu 
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to  the  caution  and  prudence  which  had  put  his  good  for- 
tune and  the  glory  of  his  actions  upon  a  sure  footing,  he 
gave  in  to  the  most  extravagant  presumption,  and  even 
contempt  of  Caesar ;  insomuch,  that  he  declared,  *'  He  had 
no  need  of  arms,  nor  any  extraordinary  preparations  again^ 
him,  since  he  could  pull  him  down  with  much  niore  ease 
than  he  had  set  him  up. " 

Besides,  when  Appius  returned  from  Gaul  with  the 
legions  which  had  been  lent  to  Caesar,  he  endeavored  to  dis- 
parage the  actions  of  that  general,  and  to  represent  him  in 
a  mean  light  **Pompey,"  he  said,  **knew  not  his  own 
strength  and  the  influence  of  his  name,  if  he  sought  any 
other  defence  against  Caesar,  upon  whom  his  own  forces 
would  turn,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  former ;  such  was 
their  hatred  of  the  one,  and  their  affection  for  the  other." 

Pompey  was  so  much  elated  at  this  account,  and  his  con- 
fidence made  him  so  extremely  negligent,  that  he  laughed 
at  those  who  seemed  to  fear  the  war.  And  when  they 
said,  that  if  Caesar  should  advance  in  a  hostile  manner  to 
Rome,  they  did  not  see  what  forces  they  had  to  oppose 
him,  he  bade  them,  with  an  open  and  smiling  counte- 
nance, give  themselves  no  pain:  "For,  if  in  Italy,"  said 
he,  **  I  do  but  stamp  upon  the  groAid,  an  army  will  ap- 
pear. " 

Meantime  Caesar  was  exerting  himself  greatly.  He 
was  now  at  no  great  distance  from  Italy,  and  not  only 
sent  his  soldiers  to  vote  in  the  elections,  but  by  private 
pecuniary  applications,  corrupted  many  of  the  magistrates. 
Paulus  the  consul  was  of  the  number,  and  he  had  fifteen 
hundred  talents  for  changing  sides.  So  were  also  Curio, 
one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  for  whom  he  paid 
off  an  immense  debt,  and  Mark  Anthony,  who,  out 
of  friendship  for  Curio,  had  stood  engaged  with  him  for 
the  debt. 

It  is  said,  that  when  one  of  Caesar's  officers,  who  stood 
before  the  senate-house,  waiting  the  issue  of  the  debates, 
was  informed,  that  they  would  not  give  Caesar  a  longer 
term  in  his  command,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword, 
and  said,  "  But  this  shall  give  it" 

Indeed  all  the  actions  and  preparations  of  his  general 
tended  that  way ;  though  Curio's  demands  in  behalf  of 
Caesar  seemed  more  plausible.  He  proposed,  that  either 
Pompey  should  likewise  be  obliged  to  dismiss  his  forces, 
or  Caesar  suffered  to  keep  his,      **  If  they  are  both  reduced 
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to  a  private  station, "  said  he,  '  *  they  will  agree  upon  rea- 
sonable terms :  or,  if  each  retains  his  respective  power, 
they  will  be  satisfied.  But  he  who  weakens  the  one,  with- 
out doing  the  same  by  the  other,  must  double  that  force 
which  he  fears  will  subvert  the  government." 

Hereupon  Marcellus  the  consul  called  Ccesar  a  public 
robber,  and  insisted  that  he  should  be  declared  an  enemy 
to  the  state,  if  he  did  not  lay  down  his  arms.  However, 
Curio,  together  with  Antony  and  Piso,  prevailed  that  a 
farther  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  sense  of  the  senate. 
He  first  proposed,  that  such  as  were  of  opinion,  **That 
Caesar  should  disband  his  army,  and  Pompey  keep  his," 
should  draw  to  one  side  of  the  house,  and  there  appeared 
a  majority  for  that  motion.  Then  he  proposed,  that  the 
number  of  those  should  be  taken,  whose  sense  it  was, 
"That  both  should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  neither  re- 
main in  command;"  upon  which  question,  Pompey  had 
only  twenty-two,  and  Curio  all  the  rest.  Curio,  proud  of 
his  victory,  ran  in  transports  of  joy  to  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  who  received  him  with  the  loudest  plaudits,  and 
crowned  him  with  flowers.  Pompey  was  not  present  at 
the  debate  in  the  house ;  for  the  commander  of  an  army 
is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  city.  But  Marcellus  rose  up 
and  said,  "I  will  no  longer  sit  to  hear  the  matter  can- 
vassed ;  but  as  I  see  ten  legions  have  already  passed  the 
Alps,  I  will  send  a  man  to  oppose  them  in  behalf  of  my 
country." 

Upon  this,  the  city  went  into  mourning,  as  in  a  time  of 
public  calamity.  Marcellus  walked  through  the  forum, 
followed  by  the  senate,  and  when  he  was  in  sight  of 
Pompey  without  the  gate,  he  said,  *' Pompey,  I  charge 
you  to  assist  your  country  :  for  which  purpose  you  shall 
make  use  of  the  troops  you  have  ;  and  levy  what  new 
ones  you  please."  Lentulus,  one  of  the  consuls  elect  for 
the  next  year,  said  the  same.  But  when  Pompey  came  to 
make  the  new  levies,  some  absolutely  refused  to  enlist  ; 
others  gave  in  their  names  in  small  numbers  and  with  no 
spirit;  and  the  greatest  part  cried  out,  **A  peace!  A 
peace  !  "  For  Antony,  notwithstanding  the  injunctions  of 
the  senate  to  the  contrary,  had  read  a  letter  of  Csesar  s  to 
the  people,  well  calculated  to  gain  them.  He  proposed, 
that  both  Pompey  and  he  should  resign  their  governments 
and  dismiss  their  forces,  and  then  come  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  conduct  to  the  people. 
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Lentulus,  who  by  this  time  had  entered  upon  his  office, 
would  not  assemble  the  senate  ;  for  Cicero,  who  was  now 
returned  from  his  government  in  Cilicia,  endeavored  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation.  He  proposed,  that  Ccesar 
should  give  up  Gaul  and  disband  the  greatest  part  of  his 
army,  and  keeping  only  two  l^ions  and  the  province  of 
Illyricum,  wait  for  another  consulship.  As  Pompey  re- 
ceived this  proposal  very  ill,  Caesar's  friends  were  per- 
suaded to  agree,  that  he  should  only  keep  one  of  those 
two  legions.  But  Lentulus  was  against  it,  and  Cato  cried 
out,  '*That  Pompey  was  committing  a  second  error,  in 
suffering  himself  to  be  so  imposed  upon ;  "  the  reconcilia- 
tion, therefore,  did  not  take  effect 

At  the  same  time  news  was  brought,  that  Caesar  had 
seized  Arminium,  a  considerable  city  in  Italy,  and  tliat  he 
was  marching  directly  towards  Rome  with  all  his  forces. 
The  last  circumstance,  indeed,  was  not  true.  He  ad- 
vanced with  only  three  hundred  horse  and  five  thousand 
foot ;  the  rest  of  his  forces  were  on  the  other  .side  of  the 
Alps,  and  he  would  not  wait  for  them,  choosing  rather  to 
put  his  adversaries  in  confusion  by  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected attack,  than  to  fight  them  when  better  prepared. 
When  he  came  to  the  river  Rubicon,  which  was  the  bound- 
ary of  his  province,  he  stood  silent  a  long  time,  weighing 
with  himself  the  greatness  of  his  enterprise.  At  last,  like 
one  who  plunges  down  from  the  top  of  a  precipice  into  a 
gulf  of  immense  depth,  he  silenced  his  reason,  and  shut 
his  eyes  against  the  danger ;  and  crying  out,  in  the  Greek 
language  ''The  die  is  cast,"  he  marched  over  with  his 
army. 

Upon  the  first  report  of  this  at  Rome,  the  city  was  in 
greater  disorder  and  astonishment  than  had  ever  been 
known.  The  senate  and  the  magistrates  ran  immediately 
to  Pompey.  Tullus  asked  him,  what  forces  he  had  ready 
for  war ;  and  as  he  hesitated  in  his  answer,  and  only  said 
at  last,  in  a  tone  of  no  great  assurance,  ''That  he  had  the 
two  legions  lately  sent  him  back  by  Caesar,  and  that  out  of 
the  new  levies  he  believed  he  should  shortly  be  able  to 
make  up  a  body  of  thirty  thousand  men  ;  "  Tullus  ex- 
claimed, **0  Pompey  !  you  have  deceived  us  ;"  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  ambassadors  should  immedi- 
ately be  despatched  to  Ceesar.  Than  one  Favonius,  a  man 
otherwise  of  no  ill  character,  but  who  by  an  insolent  bru- 
tality, affected  to  imitate  the  noble  freedom,  of  Cato,  bade 
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Pompey,    **  Stamp   upon  the  ground,  and  call  forth  the 
armies  he  had  promised. " 

Pompey  bore  this  ill-timed  reproach  with  great  mildness ; 
and  when  Cato  put  him  in  mind  of  the  warnings  he  had 
given  him  as  to  Caesar,  from  the  first,  he  said,  *'Cato  in- 
deed had  spoken  more  like  a  prophet,  and  he  had  acted 
more  like  a  friend."  Cato  then  advised  that  Pompey 
should  not  only  be  appointed  general,  but  invested  with  a 
discretionary  power  ;  adding,  that  *  *  those  who  were  the 
authors  of  great  evils  knew  best  how  to  cure  them."  So 
saying,  he  set  out  for  his  province  of  Sicily,  and  the  other 
great  officers  departed  for  theirs. 

Almost  all  Italy  was  now  in  motion,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  perplexed  than  the  whole  face  of  things.  Those 
who  lived  out  of  Rome  fled  to  it  from  all  quarters,  and 
those  who  lived  in  it  abandoned  it  as  fast  These  saw, 
that  in  such  a  tempestuous  and  disorderly  state  of  affairs, 
the  well-disposed  part  of  the  city  wanted  strength,  and  that 
the  ill-disposed  were  so  refractory  that  they  could  not  be 
managed  by  the  magistrates.  The  terrors  of  the  people 
could  not  be  removed,  and  no  one  would  suffer  Pompey 
to  lay  a  plan  of  action  for  himself.  According  to  the 
passion  wherewith  each  was  actuated,  whether  fear,  sor- 
row, or  doubt,  they  endeavored  to  inspire  him  with  the 
same  ;  insomuch  that  he  adopted  different  measures  the 
same  day.  He  could  gain  no  certain  intelligence  of  the 
enemy's  motions,  because  every  man  brought  him  the  re- 
port he  happened  to  take  up,  and  was  angry  if  it  did  not 
meet  with  credit 

Pompey  at  last  caused  it  to  be  declared  by  an  edict  in 
form,  that  the  commonwealth  was  in  danger,  and  no  peace 
to  be  expected.  After  which,  he  signified  that  he  should 
look  upon  those  who  remained  in  the  city  as  the  partizans 
of  Caesar ;  and  then  quitted  it  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening. 
The  consuls  also  fled,  without  offering  the  sacrifices  which 
their  customs  required  before  a  war.  However,  in  this 
great  extremity,  Pompey  could  not  but  be  considered 
happy  in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen.  Though 
many  blamed  the  war,  there  was  not  a  man  who  hated 
the  general.  Nay,  the  number  of  those  who  followed 
him,  out  of  attachment  to  his  person,  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  adventurers  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

A  few  days  after,  Caesar  arrived  at  Rome.  When  he 
was  in  possession    of  the  city,  he  behaved   with  ereat 
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moderation  in  many  respects,  and  composed,  in  a  good 
measure,  the  minds  of  its  remaining  inhabitants.  Only 
when  Metellus,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  forbade 
him  to  touch  the  money  in  the  public  treasury,  he  threatened 
him  with  death,  adding  an  expression  more  terrible  than 
the  threat  itself,  * '  That  it  was  easier  for  him  to  do  it  than 
to  say  it "  Metellus  being  thus  frightened  off,  Ccesar  took 
what  sums  he  wanted,  and  then  went  in  pursuit  of  Pom- 
pey  ;  hastening  to  drive  him  out  of  Italy,  before  his  forces 
could  arrive  from  Spain. 

Pompey,  who  was  master  of  Brundusium,  and  had  a 
sufficient  number  of  transports,  desired  the  consuls  to  em- 
bark without  loss  of  time,  and  sent  them  before  him  with 
thirty  cohorts  to  Dyrrhachium.  But  the  same  time  he 
sent  his  father-in-law  Scipio  and  his  son  Cnseus  into  Syrius, 
to  provide  ships  of  war.  He  had  well  secured  the  gates 
of  the  city,  and  planted  the  lightest  of  his  slingers  and  arch- 
ers upon  the  walls ;  and  having  now  ordered  the  Brundu- 
sians  to  keep  within  doors,  he  caused  a  number  of  trenches 
to  be  cut,  and  sharp  stakes  to  be  driven  into  them,  and 
then  covered  with  earth,  in  all  the  streets,  except  two 
which  led  down  to  the  sea.  In  three  days  all  his  other 
troops  were  embarked  without  interruption  ;  and  then  he 
suddenly  gave  the  signal  to  those  who  guarded  the  walls  ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  they  ran  swiftly  down  to  the 
harbor,  and  got  on  board  Thus  having  his  whole  com- 
plement, he  set  sail,  and  crossed  the  sea  to  Dyrrhachium. 

When  Caesar  came  and  saw  the  walls  left  destitute  of 
defence,  he  concluded  that  Pompey  had  taken  to  flight, 
and  in  his  eagerness  to  pursue,  would  certainly  have  fallen 
upon  the  sharp  stakes  in  the  trenches,  had  not  the  Brundu- 
sians  informed  him  of  them.  He  then  avoided  the  streets, 
and  took  a  circuit  round  the  town,  by  which  he  discovered 
that  all  the  vessels  were  set  out,  except  two  that  had  not 
many  soldiers  aboard. 

This  manoeuvre  of  Pompey  was  commonly  reckoned 
among  the  greatest  acts  of  generalship.  Caesar,  however, 
could  not  help  wondering,  that  his  adversary,  who  was  in 
possession  of  a  fortified  town,  and  expected  his  forces 
from  Spain,  and  at  the  same  time  was  master  of  the  sea, 
should  give  up  Italy  in  such  a  manner.  Cicero,  too, 
blamed  him  for  imitating  the  conduct  of  Themistocles, 
rather,  than  that  of  Pericles,  when  the  posture  of  his  affairs 
more  resembled  the  circumstances  of  the  latter.     On  the 
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other  hand,  the  steps  which  Caesar  took  showed  he  was 
afraid  of  having  the  war  drawn  out  to  any  length  :  for  hav- 
ing taken  Numerius,  a  friend  of  Pompey's,  he  had  sent 
him  to  Brundusium,  with  offers  of  coming  to  an  accom- 
modation upon  reasonable  terms.  But  Numerius,  instead 
of  returning  with  an  answer,  sailed  away  with  Pompey. 

Caesar  thus  made  himself  master  of  all  Italy  in  sixty 
days  without  the  least  bloodshed,  and  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  gone  immediately  in  pursuit  of  Pompey. 
But  as  he  was  in  want  of  shipping,  he  gave  up  that  de- 
sign for  the  present,  and  marched  to  Spain,  with  an  intent 
to  gain  the  forces  there. 

In  the  meantime  Pompey  assembled  a  great  army  ;  and 
at  sea  he  was  altogether  invincible.  For  he  had  five  hun- 
dred ships  of  war,  and  the  number  of  his  lighter  vessels 
was  still  greater.  As  for  his  land  forces,  he  had  seven 
thousand  horse,  the  flower  of  Rome  and  Italy,  all  men  of 
family,  fortune,  and  courage.  His  infantry,  though  nu- 
merous, was  a  mixture  of  raw,  undisciplined  soldiers  :  he 
therefore  exercised  them  during  his  stay  at  Beroea,  where 
he  was  by  no  means  idle,  but  went  through  all  the  ex- 
ercises of  a  soldier,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  flower  of  his 
age.  It  inspired  his  troops  with  new  courage,  when  they 
saw  Pompey  the  Great,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  going 
through  the  whole  military  discipline,  in  heavy  armor,  on 
foot ;  and  then  mounting  his  horse,  drawing  his  sword 
with  ease  when  at  full  speed,  and  as  dexterously  sheath- 
ing it  again.  As  to  the  javelin,  he  threw  it  not  only  with 
gfreat  exactness,  but  with  such  force  that  few  of  the  young 
men  could  dart  it  to  a  greater  distance. 

Many  kings  and  princes  repaired  to  his  camp,  and  the 
number  of  Roman  officers  who  had  commanded  armies 
was  so  great,  that  it  was  sufficient  to  make  up  a  complete 
senate.  Labienus,  who  had  been  honored  with  Caesar's 
friendship,  and  served  under  him  in  Gaul,  now  joined 
Pompey.  Even  Brutus,  the  son  of  that  Brutus  who  was 
killed  by  him  not  very  fairly  in  the  Cisalpine  Gaul,  a  man 
of  spirit,  who  had  never  spoken  to  Pompey  before  because 
he  considered  him  as  the  murderer  of  his  father,  now 
ranged  himself  under  his  banners,  as  the  defender  of  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  Cicero  too,  though  he  had 
written  and  advised  otherwise,  was  ashamed  not  to  ap- 
pear in  the  number  of  those  who  hazarded  their  lives  for 
Rome.     Tidius  Sextius,  though  extremely  old,  and  pj^i^^^i 
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of  one  leg,  repaired,  among  the  rest,  to  his  standard  in 
Macedonia ;  and  though  others  only  laughed  at  the  poor 
appearance  he  made,  Pompey  no  sooner  cast  his  eyes 
upon  him  than  he  rose  up,  and  ran  to  meet  him  ;  consider- 
ing it  as  a  great  proof  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  that,  in 
spite  of  age  and  weakness,  persons  should  come  and  seek 
danger  with  him,  rather  than  stay  at  home  in  safety. 

But  after  Pompey  had  assembled  his  senate,  and  at  the 
motion  of  Cato,  a  decree  was  made,  *'That  no  Roman 
should  be  killed  except  in  battle,  nor  any  city  that  was 
subject  to  the  Romans  be  plundered,"  Pompey's  party 
gained  ground  daily.  Those  who  lived  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance, or  were  too  weak  to  take  a  share  in  the  war,  inter- 
ested themselves  in  the  cause  as  much  as  they  were  able, 
and  with  words  at  least,  contended  for  it  ;  looking  upon 
those  as  enemies  both  to  the  gods  and  men,  who  did  not 
wish  that  Pompey  might  conquer. 

Not  but  that  Caesar  made  a  merciful  use  of  his  victories. 
He  had  lately  made  himself  master  of  Pompey  s  forces  in 
Spain,  and  tiiough  it  was  not  without  a  battle,  he  dis- 
missed the  officers,  and  incorporated  the  troops  with  his 
own.  After  this,  he  passed  the  Alps  again,  and  marched 
through  Italy  to  Brundusium  where  he  arrived  at  the  time 
of  the  winter  solstice.  There  he  crossed  the  sea,  and 
landed  at  Oricum  ;  from  whence  he  dispatched  Vibullius, 
one  pf  Pompey's  friends,  whom  he  had  brought  prisoner 
thither,  with  proposals  of  a  conference  between  him  and 
Pompey,  '*in  which  they  should  agree  to  disband  their 
armies  within  three  days,  renew  their  friendship,  confirm 
it  with  solemn  oaths,  and  then  both  return  to  Italy." 

Pompey  took  this  overture  for  another  snare,  and  there- 
fore drew  down  in  haste  to  the  sea,  and  secured  all  the 
forts  and  places  of  strength  for  land  forces,  as  well  as  all 
the  ports  and  other  commodious  stations  for  shipping  ;  so 
that  there  was  not  a  wind  that  blew,  which  did  not  bring 
him  either  provisions,  or  troops,  or  money.  On  the 
other  hand,  Caesar  was  reduced  to  such  straits,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  a 
battle. — ^Accordingly,  he  attacked  Pompey '3  entrench- 
ments, and  bade  him  defiance  daily.  In  most  of  these 
attacks  and  skirmishes  he  had  the  advantage ;  but  one 
day  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  whole  army.  Pompey 
fought  with  so  much  valor,  that  he  put  Caesar's  whole  de- 
tachment to  flight,  after  having  killed  xwo  thousand  men 
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upon  the  spot ;  but  was  either  unable  or  afraid  to  pursue 
his  blow,  and  enter  their  camp  with  them.  Caesar  said  to 
his  friends  on  the  occasion,  "This  day  the  victory  had 
been  the  enemy's  had  their  general  known  how  to  conquer. " 

Pompey's  troops,  elated  with  this  success,  were  in  great 
haste  to  come  to  a  decisive  battle.  Nay,  Pompey  himself 
seemed  to  give  into  their  opinions  by  writing  to  the 
kings,  the  generals,  and  cities,  in  his  interest,  in  the  style 
of  a  conqueror.  Yet  all  this  while  he  dreaded  the  issue  of 
a  general  action,  believing  it  much  better,  by  length  of 
time,  by  famine  and  fatigue,  to  tire  out  men  who  had  been 
ever  invincible  in  arms,  and  long  accustomed  to  conquer 
when  they  fought  together.  Besides,  he  knew  the  infirm- 
ities of  age  had  made  them  unfit  for  the  other  operations 
of  war,  for  long  marches  and  counter-marches,  for  digging 
trenches  and  building  forts,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  a  battle.  Pompey,  with 
all  these  arguments,  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  keep  his 
army  quiet 

After  this  last  engagement,  Caesar  was  in  such  want  of 
provisions,  that  he  was  forced  to  decamp,  and  he  took  his 
way  through  Athamania  into  Thessaly.  This  added  so 
mtich  to  the  high  opinion  Pompey's  soldiers  had  of  them- 
selves, that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  it  within  bounds. 
They  cried  out  with  one  voice,  "Caesar  is  fled.**  Some 
called  upon  the  general  to  pursue  :  some  to  pass  over  into 
Italy.  Others  sent  their  friends  and  servants  to  Rome,  to 
engage  houses  near  theyorww,  for  the  convenience  of  solic- 
iting the  great  officers  of  state.  And  not  a  few  went  of 
their  own  accord  to  Conielia,  who  had  been  privately 
lodged  in  Lesbos,  to  congratulate  her  upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  war. 

On  this  great  emergency,  a  council  of  war  was  called  ; 
in  which  Afranius  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  '  *  That  they  ought 
immediately  to  regain  Italy,  for  that  was  the  great  prize 
aimed  at  in  the  war.  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Spain,  and 
both  the  Gauls  would  soon  submit  to  those  who  were 
masters  there.  What  should  affect  Pompey  still  more  was, 
that  his  native  country,  just  by,  stretched  out  her  hands  to 
him  as  a  suppliant ;  and  it  could  not  be  consistent  with 
his  honor  to  let  her  remain  under  such  indignities,  and  in 
so  disgraceful  a  vassalage  to  the  slaves  and  flatterers  of 
tyrants."  But  Pompey  thought  it  would  neither  be  for  his 
reputation,  to  fly  a  second  time  from  Csesar,  and  again  to 
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be  pursued,  when  Fortune  put  it  in  his  power  to  pursue  ; 
nor  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  piety,  to  leave  his  father-in- 
law  Scipio,  and  many  other  persons  of  consular  dignity, 
in  Greece  and  Thessaly,  a  prey  to  Caesar,  with  all  their 
treasures  and  forces.  As  for  Rome,  he  should  take  the 
best  care  of  her,  by  fixing  the  scene  of  war  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  her ;  that,  without  feeling  its  calamities,  or 
perhaps  hearing  the  report  of  them,  she  might  quietly  wait 
for  the  conqueror. 

This  opinion  prevailing,  he  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Caesar, 
with  a  resolution  not  to  hazard  a  battle,  but  to  keep  near 
enough  to  hold  him,  as  it  were,  beseiged,  and  to  wear  him 
out  with  famine.  This  he  thought  the  best  method  he 
could  take  ;  and  a  report  was,  moreover,  brought  him,  of 
its  being  whispered  among  the  equestrian  order,  **That  as 
soon  as  they  had  taken  off  Caesar,  they  could  do  nothing 
better  than  take  off  him  too."  Some  say,  this  was  the 
reason  why  he  did  not  employ  Cato  in  any  service  of  im- 
portance, but,  upon  his  march  against  Caesar,  sent  him  to 
the  sea-coast,  to  take  care  of  the  baggage,  lest,  after  he 
had  destroyed  Caesar,  Cato  should  soon  oblige  him  to  lay 
down  his  commission. 

While  he  thus  softly  followed  the  enemy's  steps,  a  com- 
plaint was  raised  against  him,  and  urged  with  much 
clamor,  that  he  was  not  exercising  his  generalship  upon 
Caesar,  but  upon  the  senate  and  the  whole  commonwealth, 
in  order  that  he  might  forever  keep  the  command  in  his 
hands,  and  have  those  for  his  guards  and  servants,  who 
had  a  right  to  govern  the  world.  Domitius  ^Enobarbus,  to 
increase  theorf/tt/«,  always  called  him  Agamemnon,  or  king 
of  kings.  Favonius  piqued  him  no  less  with  a  jest,  than 
others  by  their  unseasonable  severity ;  he  went  about  cry- 
ing, *'My  friends,  we  shall  eat  no  figs  in  Tusculum  this 
year."  And  Lucius  Afranius  who  lost  the  forces  in  Spain, 
and  was  accused  of  having  betrayed  them  into  the  enemy's 
hand,  now  when  he  saw  Pompey  avoid  a  battle,  said, 
"He  was  surprised  that  his  accusers  should  make  any 
difficulty  of  fighting  that  merchant  (as  they  called  him)  who 
trafficked  for  provinces." 

These  and  many  other  like  sallies  of  ridicule  had  such 
an  effect  upon  Pompey,  who  was  ambitious  of  being 
spoken  well  of  by  the  world,  and  had  too  much  deference 
for  the  opinions  of  his  friends,  that  he  gave  up  his  own 
better  judgment,  to  follow  them  in  the  career  of  their  false 
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hopes  and  prospects.  A  thing  which  would  have  been 
unpardonable  in  the  pilot  or  master  of  a  ship,  much  more 
in  the  commander-in-chief  of  so  many  nations,  and  such 
numerous  armies.  He  had  often  commended  the  physi- 
cian who  gives  no  indulgence  to  the  whimsical  longings 
of  his  patients,  and  yet  he  humored  the  sickly  cravings  of 
his  army,  and  was  afraid  to  give  them  pain,  though  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  their  life  and  being.  For  who 
can  say  that  army  was  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state, 
when  some  of  the  officers  went  about  the  camp  canvass- 
ing for  the  offices  of  consul  and  praetor;  and  others, 
namely  Spinther,  Domitius,  and  Scipio,  were  engaged  in 
quarrels  and  cabals  about  Caesar's  high-priesthood,  as  if 
their  adversary  had  been  only  a  Tigranes,  a  king  of  Ar- 
menia, or  a  prince  of  the  Nabathaeans  ;  and  not  that  Caesar 
and  that  army,  who  had  stormed  a  thousand  cities,  sub- 
dued above  three  hundred  nations,  gained  numberless 
battles  of  the  Germans  and  Gauls,  taken  a  million  of  pris- 
oners, and  killed  as  many  fairly  in  the  field.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  they  continued  loud  and  tumultuous  in 
their  demands  of  a  battle,  and  when  they  came  to  the 
plains  of  Pharsalia,  forced  Pompey  to  call  a  council  of  war. 
Labienus,  who  had  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  rose  up 
first,  and  took  an  oath,  * '  That  he  would  not  return  from 
the  battle,  till  he  had  put  the  enemy  to  flight. ''  All  the 
other  officers  swore  the  same. 

The  night  following,  Pompey  had  this  dream.  He 
thought,  **  he  entered  his  own  theatre,  and  was  received 
with  loud  plaudits  ;  after  which,  he  adorned  the  temple  of 
Venus //^^  Vic/on'ous  with  many  spoils."  This  vision,  on 
one  side,  encouraged  him,  and  on  the  other  alarmed  him. 
He  was  afraid  that  Caesar,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Venus, 
would  be  aggrandized  at  his  expense.  Besides,  a  panic  * 
fear  ran  through  the  camp,  the  noise  of  which  awakened 
him.  And  about  the  morning  watch,  over  Caesar  s  camp, 
where  everything  was  perfectly  quiet,  there  suddenly  ap- 
peared a  great  light,  from  which  a  stream  of  tire  issued  in 
the  form  of  a  torch,  and  fell  upon  that  of  Pompey.  Caesar 
himself  says,  he  saw  it  as  he  was  going  his  rounds. 

Caesar  was  preparing,  at  break  of  day,  to  march  to 
Scotusa,  his  soldiers  were  striking  their  tents,  and  the  ser- 

•  Panic  fears  wen  so  called,  from  the  terror  which  the  god  Pan  is  said  to  have  f  truck 
the  enemies  of  Greece  with,  at  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
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vants,  and  beasts  of  burden,  were  already  in  motion,  when 
his  scouts  brought  intelligence,  that  they  had  seen  anns 
handed  about  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  perceived  a  noise 
and  bustle,  which  indicated  an  approaching  battle.  After 
these,  others  came  and  assured  him,  that  the  first  ranks 
were  drawn  up. 

Upon  this  Caisar  said,  **The  long-wished  day  is  come, 
on  which  we  shall  fight  with  men,  and  not  with  want  and 
famine. "  Then  he  immediately  ordered  the  red  mantle  to 
be  put  up  before  his  pavilion,  which,  among  the  Romans, 
is  the  signal  of  a  battle.  The  soldiers  no  sooner  beheld  it, 
than  they  left  their  tents  as  they  were,  and  ran  to  arms 
with  loud  shouts,  and  every  expression  of  joy.  And  when 
the  officers  began  to  put  them  in  order  of  battle,  each  man 
fell  into  his  proper  rank  as  quietly,  and  with  as  much  skill 
and  ease,  as  a  chorus  in  a  tragedy. 

Pompey  placed  himself  in  his  right  wing  over  against 
Antony,  and  his  father-in-law,  Scipio,  in  the  centre,  op- 
posite Domitius  Calvinus.  His  left  wing  was  commanded 
by  Lucius  Domitius,  and  supported  by  the  cavalry  ;  for 
they  were  almost  all  ranged  on  that  side,  in  order  to  break 
in  upon  Cllajsar,  and  cut  off  the  tenth  legion,  which  was 
accounted  the  bravest  in  his  army,  and  in  which  he  used 
to  fight  in  person.  Caesar,  seeing  the  enemy's  left  wing 
so  well  guarded  with  horse,  and  fearing  the  excellence  of 
their  armor,  sent  for  a  detachment  of  six  cohorts  from  the 
body  of  reserve,  and  placed  them  behind  the  tenth  legion, 
with  orders  not  to  stir  before  the  attack,  lest  they  should 
be  discovered  by  the  enemy  ;  but  when  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry had  charged,  to  make  up  through  the  foremost  ranks, 
and  then  not  to  discharge  their  javelins  at  a  distance,  as 
brave  men  generally  do  in  tlieir  eagerness  to  come  to 
sword  in  hand,  but  to  reserve  them  till  they  came  to  close 
fighting,  and  push  them  forward  into  the  eyes  and  faces 
of  the  enemy.  **  For  those  fair  young  dancers,"  said  he, 
'*  will  never  stand  the  steel  aimed  at  their  eyes,  but  will 
fly  to  save  their  handsome  faces. " 

While  Csesar  was  thus  employed,  Pompey  took  a  view 
on  horseback  of  the  order  of  both  armies  ;  and  finding  that 
the  enemy  kept  their  ranks  with  the  utmost  exactness,  and 
quietly  waited  for  the  signal  of  battle,  while  his  own  men, 
for  want  of  experience,  were  fluctuating  and  unsteady,  he 
was  afraid  they  would  be  broken  upon  the  first  onset 
lie  therefore  commanded  the  vanguard  to  stand  firm  in 
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their  ranks,  and  in  that  close  order  to  receive  the  enemy's 
charge.  Caesar  condemned  this  measure,  as  not  only 
tending  to  lessen  the  vigor  of  the  blows,  which  is  always 
greatest  in  the  assailants,  but  also  to  damp  the  fire  and 
spirit  of  the  men ;  whereas  those  who  advance  with  im- 
petuosity, and  animate  each  other  with  shouts,  are  filled 
with  an  enthusiastic  valor  and  superior  ardor. 

Caesar's  army  consisted  of  twenty-two  thousand  men, 
and  Pompey's  was  something  more  than  twice  that  num- 
ber. When  the  signal  was  given  on  both  sides,  and  the 
trumpets  sounded  a  charge,  each  common  man  attended 
only  to  his  own  concern.  But  some  of  the  principal  Ro- 
mans and  Greeks,  who  only  stood  and  looked  on,  when 
the  dreadful  moment  of  action  approached,  could  not  help 
considering  to  what  fhe  avarice  and  ambition  of  two  men 
had  brought  the  Roman  empire.  The  same  arms  on  both 
sides,  the  troops  marshalled  in  the  same  manner,  the  same 
standards ;  in  short,  the  strength  and  flower  of  one  and 
the  same  city  turned  upon  itself  ?  What  could  be  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  blindness  and  infatuation  of  human  nature, 
when  carried  away  by  its  passions  }  Had  they  been  will- 
ing to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labors  in  peace  and  tran- 
quility, the  greatest  and  best  part  of  the  world  was  their 
own.  Or,  if  they  must  have  indulged  their  thirst  of 
victories  and  triumphs,  the  Parthians  and  Germans  were 
yet  to  be  subdued  ;  Scythia  and  India  yet  remained  ; 
together  with  a  very  plausible  color  for  their  lust  of  new  ac- 
quisitions, the  pretence  of  civilizing  barbarians.  And  what 
Scythian  horse,  what  Parthian  arrows,  what  Indian  treas- 
ures, could  have  resisted  seventy  thousand  Romans,  led. 
on  by  Pompey  and  Caesar,  with  whose  names  those  na- 
tions had  long  been  acquainted  ?  Into  such  a  variety  of 
wild  and  savage  countries  had  these  two  generals  carried 
their  victorious  arms.  Whereas  now  they  stood  threaten- 
ing each  other  with  destruction  ;  not  sparing  even  their 
own  glory,  though  to  it  they  sacrificed  their  country,  but 
prepared,  one  of  them,  to  lose  the  reputation  of  being  in- 
vincible, which  hitherto  they  had  both  maintained  So 
that  the  alliance  which  they  had  contracted  by  Pompey's 
marriage  to  Julia,  was  from  the  first  only  an  artful  ex- 
pedient ;  and  her  charms  were  to  form  a  self-interested 
compact,  instead  of  being  the  pledge  of  a  sincere  friend- 
ship. 

The  plain  of  Pharsalia  was  now  covered  with  men,  and 
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horses,  and  arms  ;  and  the  signal  of  battle  being  given  on 
both  sides,  the  first  on  Caesar's  side  who  advanced  to  the 
chaiige  was  Caius  Crastinus,  who  commanded  a  corps  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  men,  and  was  determined  to  make 
good  his  promise  to  his  general.  He  was  the  first  man 
Caesar  saw  when  he  went  out  of  the  trenches  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  upon  Caesar's  asking  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
battle,  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  answered  in  a  cheer- 
ful tone,  '*  You  will  gain  a  glorious  victory,  and  I  shall 
have  your  praise  this  day,  either  alive  or  dead.'"  In  pur- 
suance of  this  promise,  he  advanced  the  foremost,  and 
many  following  to  support  him,  he  charged  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy.  They  soon  took  to  their  swords,  and  num- 
bers were  slain  ;  but  as  Crastinus  was  making  his  way 
forward,  and  cutting  down  all  before  him,  one  of  Pompey's 
men  stood  to  receive  him,  and  pushed  his  sword  in  at  his 
mouth  with  such  force,  that  it  went  through  the  nape  of 
his  neck.  Crastinus  thus  killed,  the  fight  was  maintained 
with  equal  advantage  on  both  sides. 

Pompey  did  not  immediately  lead  on  his  right  wing, 
but  often  directed  his  eyes  to  the  left,  and  lost  time  in 
waiting  to  see  what  execution  his  cavalry  would  do  there. 
Meanwhile  they  had  extended  their  squadrons  to  surround 
Caesar,  and  prepared  to  drive  the  few  horse  he  had  placed 
in  front,  back  upon  the  foot.  At  that  instant  Caesar  gave 
the  signal  :  upon  which  his  cavalry  retreated  a  little  ;  and 
the  six  cohorts,  which  consisted  of  three  thousand  men, 
and  had  been  placed  behind  the  tenth  legion,  advanced 
to  surround  Pompey's  cavalry  ;  and  coming  close  up  to 
them,  raised  the  points  of  their  javelins,  as  Siey  had  been 
taught,  and  aimed  them  at  the  face.  Their  adversaries, 
who  were  not  experienced  in  any  kind  of  fighting,  and 
had  not  the  least  previous  idea  of  this,  could  not  parry  or 
endure  the  blows  upon  their  faces,  but  turned  their  backs, 
or  covered  their  eyes  with  their  hands,  and  soon  fled  with 
great  dishonor.  Caesar's  men  took  no  care  to  pursue 
them,  but  turned  their  force  upon  the  enemy's  infantry, 
particularly  upon  that  wing,  which,  now  stripped  of  its 
horse,  lay  open  to  the  attack  on  all  sides.  The  six 
cohorts,  therefore,  took  them  in  flank,  while  the  tenth 
legion  charged  them  in  front ;  and  they,  who  had  hoped 
to  surround  the  enemy,  and  now,  instead  of  that,  saw 
themselves  surrounded,  made  but  a  short  resistance,  and 
then  took  to  a  precipitate  flight 
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By  the  great  dust  that  was  raised,  Pompey  conjectured 
the  fate  of  his  cavalry  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  what  passed 
in  his  mind  at  that  moment.  He  appeared  like  a  man 
moonstruck  and  distracted  ;  and  without  considering  that 
he  was  Pompey  the  Great,  or  speaking  to  any  one,  he 
quitted  the  ranks,  and  retired  step  by  step  towards  his 
camp.  A  scene  which  cannot  be  better  painted  than  in 
these  verses  of  Homer  : — 

But  partial  Jove,  espousing  Hector's  part, 

Shot  heaven-bred  horror  though  the  Grecian's  heart ; 

Confused,  unnervM  in  Hector's  presence  grown, 

Amazed  he  stood  with  terrors  not  his  own. 

O'er  his  broad  back  his  moony  shield  he  threw. 

And  glaring  round  by  tardy  steps  withdrew. 

Pope. 

In  this  condition  he  entered  his  tent,  where  he  sat 
down,  and  uttered  not  a  word,  till  at  last  upon  finding 
that  some  of  the  enemy  entered  the  camp  with  the  fugi- 
tives, he  said,  **What!  into  my  camp  too!"  After  this 
short  exclamation,  he  rose  up,  and  dressing  himself  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  his  fortune,  privately  withdrew.  All 
the  other  legions  fled ;  and  a  great  slaughter  was  made 
in  the  camp,  of  the  servants  and  others  who  had  the  care 
of  the  tents.  But  Asinius  PoUio,  who  then  fought  on 
Caesar  s  side  assures  us,  that  of  the  regular  troops  there 
were  not  above  six  thousand  men  killed 

Upon  the  taking  of  the  camp,  there  was  a  spectacle 
which  showed,  in  strong  colors,  the  vanity  and  folly  of 
Pompey's  troops.  All  the  tents  were  crowned  with 
myrtle  ;  the  beds  were  strewed  with  flowers ;  the  tables 
covered  with  cups,  and  bowls  of  wine  set  out  In  short, 
everything  had  the  appearance  of  preparation  for  feasts 
and  sacrifices,  rather  than  for  men  going  out  to  battle. 
To  such  a  degree  had  their  vain  hopes  corrupted  them, 
and  with  such  a  senseless  confidence  they  took  the  field  1 

When  Pompey  had  got  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
camp,  he  quitted  his  horse.  He  had  very  few  people 
about  him  ;  and,  as  he  saw  he  was  not  pursued,  he  went 
softly  on,  wrapped  up  in  such  thoughts  as  we  may  sup- 
pose a  man  to  have,  who  had  been  used  for  thirty-four 
years  to  conquer  and  carry  all  before  him,  and  now  in 
his  old  age  first  came  to  know  what  it  was  to  be  defeated 
and  to  fly.  We  may  easily  conjecture  what  his  thoughts 
n>ust  be,  when  in  one  short  hour  he  had  lost  the  glorjr 
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and  the  power  which  had  been  growing  up  amidst  so 
many  wars  and  conflicts  ;  and  he  who  was  lately  guarded 
with  such  armies  of  horse  and  foot,  and  such  great  and 
powerful  fleets,  was  reduced  to  so  mean  and  contemptible 
an  equipage,  that  his  enemies,  who  were  in  search  of 
him,  could  not  know  him. 

He  passed  by  Larissa,  and  came  to  Tempe,  where 
burning  with  thirst,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  face,  and 
drank  out  of  the  river ;  after  which,  he  passed  through 
the  valley,  and  went  down  to  the  sea-coast.  There  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  a  poor  fisherman's 
cabin.  Next  morning,  about  break  of  day,  he  went  on 
board  a  small  river-boat,  taking  with  him  such  of  his  com- 
pany as  were  freemen.  The  slaves  he  dismissed,  bidding 
them  go  to  Csesar,  and  fear  nothing. 

As  he  was  coasting  along,  he  saw  a  ship  of  burden  just 
ready  to  sail ;  the  master  of  which  was  Peticius,  a  Roman 
citizen,  who,  though  not  acquainted  with  Pompey,  knew 
him  by  sight.  It  happened,  that  this  man,  the  night  be- 
fore, dreamed  he  saw  Pompey  come  and  talk  to  him,  not 
in  the  figure  he  had  formerly  known  him,  but  in  mean 
and  melancholy  circumstances.  He  was  giving  the  pas- 
sengers an  account  of  his  dream,  as  persons,  who  have  a 
great  deal  of  time  upon  their  hands,  love  to  discourse 
about  such  matters  ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  one  of  the  mari- 
ners told  him,  he  saw  a  little  boat  rowing  up  to  him  from 
the  land,  and  the  crew  making  signs,  by  shaking  their 

farments  and  stretching  out  their  hands.  Upon  this, 
eticius  stood  up,  and  could  distinguish  Pompey  among 
them,  in  the  same  form  as  he  had  seen  him  in  his  dream. 
Then  beating  his  head  for  sorrow,  he  ordered  the  seamen 
to  let  down  the  ship's  boat,  and  held  out  his  hand  to 
Pompey  to  invite  him  aboard  ;  for  by  his  dress  he  per- 
ceived his  change  of  fortune.  Therefore,  without  waiting 
for  any  further  application,  he  took  him  up,  and  such  of 
his  companions  as  he  thought  proper,  and  then  hoisted 
sail.  The  persons  Pompey  took  with  him,  were  the  two 
Lentuli  and  Favonius  ;  and  a  little  after,  they  saw  king 
Deiotarus  beckoning  to  them  with  great  earnestness  from 
the  shore,  and  took  him  up  likewise.  The  master  of  the 
ship'  provided  them  the  best  supper  he  could,  and  when 
it  was  almost  ready,  Pompey,  for  want  of  a  servant,  was 
going  to  wash  himself,  but  Favonius  seeing  it,  stepped 
up,  and  both  washed  and  anointed  him.     All  the  time  he 
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Was  on  board,  he  continued  to  wait  upon  him  in  all  the 
offices  of  a  servant,  even  to  the  washing  of  his  feet  and 
providing  his  supper  ;  insomuch,  that  one  who  saw  the 
unaffected  simplicity  and  sincere  attachment  with  which 
Favonius  performed  these  offices,  cried  out, 

The  generous  mind  adds  dignity 

To  every  act,  and  nothing  misbecomes  it. 

Pompey,  in  the  course  of  his  voyage,  sailed  by  Am- 
phipolis,  and  from  thence  steered  for  Mitylene,  to  take  up 
Cornelia  and  his  son.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  island, 
he  sent  a  messenger  to  the  town  with  news  far  different 
from  what  Cornelia  expected.  For,  by  the  flattering  ac- 
counts which  many  officious  persons  had  given  her,  she 
understood,  that  the  dispute  was  decided  at  Dyrrhachium, 
and  that  nothing  but  the  pursuit  of  Csesar  remained  to  be 
attended  to.  The  messenger,  finding  her  possessed  with 
such  hopes,  had  not  power  to  make  the  usual  saluta- 
tions ;  but  expressing  the  greatness  of  Pompey 's  misfor- 
tunes by  his  tears  rather  than  words,  only  told  her,  "She 
must  make  haste,  if  she  had  a  mind  to  see  Pompey  with 
one  ship  only,  and  that  not  his  own. " 

At  this  news  Cornelia  threw  herself  upon  the  ground, 
where  she  lay  a  long  time  insensible  and  speechless.  At 
last,  coming  to  herself,  she  perceived  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost  in  tears  and  lamentations,  and  therefore  hastened 
through  the  town  to  the  sea.  Pompey  ran  to  meet  her, 
and  received  her  to  his  arms  as  she  was  just  going  to  fall. 
While  she  hung  upon  his  neck,  she  thus  addressed  him : 
**  I  see,  my  dear  husband,  your  present  unhappy  condition 
is  the  effect  of  my  ill  fortune,  and  not  yours.  Alas  !  how 
are  you  reduced  to  one  poor  vessel,  who,  before  your 
marriage  with  Cornelia,  traversed  this  sea  with  five  hun- 
dred galleys !  Why  do  you  come  to  see  me,  and  not 
rather  leave  me  to  my  evil  destiny,  who  have  loaded  you 
too  with  such  a  weight  of  calamities  !  How  happy  had 
it  been  for  rae  to  have  died  before  I  heard  that  Publius, 
my  first  husband  was  killed  by  the  Parthians  1  How  j 
wise,  had  I  followed  him  to  the  grave,  as  I  once  in- 
tended !  What  have  1  lived  for  since,  but  to  bring  mis- 
fortunes upon  Pompey  the  Great  ?  " 

Such,  we  are  assured,  was  the  speech  of  Cornelia ;  and 
Pompey  answered,  '*Till  this  moment,  Cornelia,  you  have 
experienced  notbinjg^  but  the  smiles  of  fortune ;  and  it  was 
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she  who  deceived  you,  because  she  stayed  with  me  longer 
than  she  commonly  does  with  her  favorites.  But,  fated 
as  we  are,  we  must  bear  this  reverse,  and  make  another 
trial  of  her.  For  it  is  no  more  improbable,  that  we  may 
emerge  from  this  poor  condition,  and  rise  to  great  things 
again,  than  it  was  that  we  should  fall  from  great  things 
into  this  poor  condition. " 

Cornelia  then  sent  to  the  city  for  her  most  valuable 
movables  and  her  servants.  The  people  of  Mitylene 
came  to  pay  their  respects  to  Pompey,  and  to  invite  him 
to  their  city.  But  he  refused  to  go,  and  bade  them  sur- 
render themselves  to  the  conqueror  without  fear;  ''For 
Caesar,"  he  told  them,  '*had  great  clemency."  After  this, 
he  turned  to  Cratippus  the  philosopher,  who  was  come 
from  the  town  to  see  him,  and  began  to  complain  a  little 
of  Providence,  and  express  some  doubts  concerning  it. 
Cratippus  made  some  concessions,  and,  turning  the  dis- 
course, encouraged  him  to  hope  better  things ;  that  he 
might  not  give  him  pain,  by  an  unseasonable  opposition 
to  his  arguments ;  else  he  might  have  answered  his  ob- 
jections against  Providence,  by  showing,  that  the  state, 
and  indeed  the  constitution,  was  in  such  disorder,  that  it 
was  necessary  it  should  be  changed  into  a  monarchy. 
Or  this  one  question  would  have  silenced  him,  "How 
do  we  know,  Pompey,  that,  if  you  had  conquered,  you 
would  have  made  a  better  use  of  your  good  fortune  than 
Caesar  ! "  But  we  must  leave  the  determinations  of  Heaven 
to  its  superior  wisdon. 

As  soon  as  his  wife  and  his  friends  were  embarked,  he 
set  sail,  and  continued  his  course  without  touching  at  any 
port,  except  for  water  and  provisions,  till  he  came  to 
Attalia,  a  city  of  Pamphylia.  There  he  was  joined  by 
some  Cilician  galleys ;  and  beside  picking  up  a  number 
of  soldiers,  he  found  in  a  little  time  sixty  senators  about 
him.  When  he  was  informed  that  his  fleet  was  still  entire, 
and  that  Cato  was  gone  to  Africa  with  a  considerable 
body  of  men  which  he  had  collected  after  their  flight,  he 
lamented  to  his  friends  his  great  error,  in  suff'ering  him- 
self to  be  forced  into  an  engagement  at  land,  and  making 
no  use  of  those  forces,  in  which  he  was  confessedly 
stronger ;  nor  even  taking  care  to  fight  near  his  fleet,  that, 
in  case  of  his  meeting  with  a  check  at  land,  he  might  have 
been  supplied  from  sea  with  another  army,  capable  of 
making  head  against  the  enemy.      Indeed,  we  find  no 
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greater  mistake  in  Pompey's  whole  conduct,  nov  a  more 
remarkable  instance  of  Caesar's  generalship,  Ihari  in  re- 
moving the  scene  of  action  to  such  a  distance  from  the 
naval  forces. 

However,  as  it  was  necessary  to  undertake  something 
with  the  small  means  he  had  left,  he  sent  to  some 
cities,  and  sailed  to  others  himself,  to  raise  money,  and 
to  get  a  supply  of  men  for  his  ships.  But  knowing  the 
extraordinary  celerity  of  the  enemy's  motions,  he  was 
afraid  he  might  be  beforehand  with  him,  and  seize  all  that 
he  was  preparing.  He,  therefore,  began  to  think  of  retir- 
ing to  some  asylum,  and  proposed  the  matter  in  council. 
They  could  not  think  of  any  province  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire that  would  afford  a  safe  retreat ;  and  when  they  cast 
their  eyes  on  the  foreign  kingdoms,  Pompey  mentioned 
Parthia  as  the  most  likely  to  receive  and  protect  them  in 
their  present  weak  condition,  and  afterwards  to  send  them 
back  with  a  force  sufficient  to  retrieve  their  affairs.  Others 
were  of  opinion,  it  was  proper  to  apply  to  Africa,  and  to 
Juba  in  particular.  But  Theophanes  of  Lesbos  observed 
it  was  madness  to  leave  Egypt,  which  was  distant  but 
three  day's  sail.  Besides,  Ptolemy,  who  was  growing 
towards  manhood,  had  particular  obligations  to  Pompey 
on  his  father's  account ;  and  should  he  go  then,  and  put 
himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Parthians,  the  most  perfidious 
people  in  the  world.?  He  represented  what  a  wrong 
measure  it  would  be,  if,  rather  than  trust  to  the  clemency 
of  a  noble  Roman,  who  was  his  father-in-law,  and  be 
contented  with  the  second  place  of  eminence,  he  would 
venture  his  person  with  Arsaces,  by  whom  even  Crassus 
would  not  be  taken  alive.  He  added,  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely absurd  to  carry  a  young  woman  of  the  family  of 
Scipio  among  barbarians,  who  thought  power  consisted  in 
the  display  of  insolence  and  outrage ;  and  where,  if  she 
escaped  unviolated,  it  would  be  believed  she  did  not,  after 
she  had  been  with  those  who  were  capable  of  treating  her 
with  indignity.  It  is  said,  this  last  consideration  only 
prevented  his  marching  to  the  Euphrates  ;  but  it  is 
some  doubt  with  us,  whether  it  was  not  rather  his  fate 
than  his  opinion,  which  directed  his  steps  another  way. 

When  it  was  determined  that  they  should  seek  for  refuge 
in  Egypt,  he  set  sail  from  Cyprus  with  Cornelia,  in  a 
Seleucian  galley.  The  rest  accompanied  him,  some  in 
ships  of  war,  and  some  in  merchantmen  :  and  they  made 
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a  safe  voyage.  Being  informed  that  Ptolemy  was  with 
his  army  at  relusium,  where  he  was  engaged  in  war  with 
his  sister,  he  proceeded  thither,  and  sent  a  messenger 
before  him  to  notify  his  arrival,  and  to  entreat  the  king's 
protection. 

Ptolemy  was  very  young,*  and  Photinus,  his  prime 
minister,  called  a  council  of  his  ablest  officers ;  though 
their  advice  had  no  more  weight  than  he  was  pleased  to 
allow  it.  He  ordered  each,  however,  to  give  his  opinion. 
But  who  can,  without  indignation,  consider,  that  the 
fate  of  Pompey  the  Great  was  to  be  determined  by  Pho- 
tinus, an  eunuch  ;  by  Theodotus,  a  man  of  Chios,  who 
was  hired  to  teach  the  prince  rhetoric  ;  and  by  Achillas, 
an  Egyptian  ?  For  among  the  king's  chamberlains  and 
tutors,  these  had  the  greatest  influence  over  him,  and  were 
the  persons  he  most  consulted.  Pompey  lay  at  anchor 
at  some  distance  from  the  place,  waiting  the  determina- 
tion of  this  respectable  board ;  while  he  thought  it  be- 
neath him  to  be  indebted  to  Caesar  for  his  safety.  The 
council  were  divided  in  their  opinions  ;  some  advising 
the  prince  to  give  him  an  honorable  reception  ;  and  others 
to  send  him  an  order  to  depart.  But  Theodotus,  to  display 
his  eloquence,  insisted  that  both  were  wrong.  '*If  you 
receive  him,' said  he,  "you  will  have  Caesar  for  your 
enemy,  and  Pompey  for  your  master.  If  you  order  him 
oflF,  Pompey  may  one  day  revenge  the  affront,  and  Caesar 
resent  your*not  having  put  him  in  his  hands  :  the  best 
method  therefore,  is  to  send  for  him,  and  put  him  to  death. 
By  this  means  you  will  do  Caesar  a  favor,  and  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  Pompey. "  He  added,  with  a  smile,  *  *  Dead 
men  do  not  bite. " 

This  advice  being  approved  of,  the  execution  of  it  was 
committed  to  Achillas.  In  consequence  of  which,  he  took 
with  him  Septimius,  who  had  formerly  been  one  of 
Pompey's  officers,  and  Salvius,  who  had  also  acted  under 
him  as  a  centurion,  with  three  or  four  assistants,  and 
made  up  to  Pompey's  ship,  where  his  principal  friends 
and  officers  had  assembled,  to  see  how  the  affair  went  on. 
When  they  perceived  there  was  nothing  magnificent  in 
their  reception,  nor  suitable  to  the  hopes  which  Theo- 
phanes  had  conceived,  but  that  a  few  men  only,  in  a  fish- 
ing-boat, came  to  wait  upon  them,  such  want  of  respect 
appeared  a  suspicious  circumstance  ;  and  they  advised 

*  This  was  Ptolemy  Dionysius,  now  in  his  fourteenth  year. 
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Pompey,  while  he  was  out  of  the  reach  of  missive  wea- 
pons, to  get  out  to  the  main  sea. 

Meantime,  the  boat  approaching,  Septimius  spoke  first, 
addressing  Pompey,  in  Latin,  by  the  title  of  Imperator, 
Then  Achillas  saluted  him  in  Greek,  and  desired  him  to 
come  into  the  boat,  because  the  water  was  very  shallow 
towards  the  shore,  and  a  galley  must  strike  upon  the 
sands.  At  the  same  time  they  saw  several  of  the  king's 
ships  getting  ready,  and  the  shore  covered  with  troops  so 
that  if  they  would  have  changed  their  minds,  it  was  then 
too  late  ;  besides,  their  distrust  would  have  furnished  the 
assassins  with  a  pretence  for  their  injustice.  He,  there- 
fore embraced  Cornelia,  who  lamented  his  sad  exit  before 
it  happened  ;  and  ordered  two  centurions,  one  of  his  en- 
franchised slaves  named  Philip,  and  a  servant  called 
Scenes,  to  get  into  the  boat  before  him.  When  Achillas 
had  hold  of  his  hand,  and  he  was  going  to  step  in  himself, 
he  turned  to  his  wife  and  son,  and  repeated  that  verse  of 
Sophocles, 

Seek'st  thou  a  tyrant's  door  ?  then  farewell  freedom  ? 
Though  FREE  as  air  before 

These  were  the  last  words  he  spoke  to  them. 

As  there  was  a  considerable  distance  between  the  galley 
and  the  shore,  and  he  observed  that  not  a  man  in  the 
boat  showed  him  the  least  civility,  or  even  spoke  to  him, 
he  looked  at  Septimius,  and  said,  **  Methinks,  I  remember 
you  to  have  been  my  fellow  soldier  :  "  but  he  answered  only 
with  a  nod,  without  testifying  any  regard  or  friendship. 
A  profound  silence  again  taking  place,  Pompey  took  out 
a  paper,  in  which  he  had  written  a  speech  in  Greek,  that 
he  designed  to  make  to  Ptolemy,  and  amused  himself  with 
reading  it. 

When  they  approached  the  shore,  Cornelia,  with  her 
friends  in  the  galley,  watched  the  event  with  great  anxiety. 
She  was  a  little  encouraged,  when  she  saw  a  number  of 
the  king's  great  officers  coming  down  to  the  strand,  in  all 
appearance  to  receive  her  husband  and  do  him  honor. 
But  th«  moment  Pompey  was  taking  hold  of  Philip's 
hand,  to  raise  him  with  more  ease,  Septimius  came  behind, 
and  run  him  through  the  body  ;  after  which  Salvius  and 
Achillas  also  drew  their  swords.  Pompey  took  his  robe 
in  both  hands  and  covered  his  face  ;  and  without  saying 
or  doing  the  least  thing  unworthy  of  him,  submitted  to  his 
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fate  :  only  uttering  a  groan,  while  they  despatched  him 
with  many  blows.  He  was  then  just  fifty-nine  years  old, 
for  he  was  killed  the  day  after  his  birth-day.* 

Cornelia,  and  her  friends  in  the  galleys  upon  seeing  him 
murdered,  gave  a  shriek  that  was  heard  to  the  shore,  and 
weighed  anchor  immediately.  Their  flight  was  assisted  by 
a  brisk  gale,  as  they  got  out  more  to  sea  ;  so  that  the  Egyp- 
tians gave  up  their  design  of  pursuing  them.  The  mur- 
derers having  cut  off  Pompey's  head,  threw  the  body  out 
of  the  boat  naked,  and  left  it  exposed  to  all  who  were 
desirous  of  such  a  sight  Philip  stayed  till  their  curiosity 
was  satisfied,  and  then  washed  the  body  with  sea- water, 
and  wrapped  it  in  one  of  his  own  garments,  because  he  had 
nothing  else  at  hand.  The  next  thing  was  to  look  out  for 
wood  for  the  funeral-pile ;  and  casting  his  eyes  over  the 
shore,  he  spied  the  old  remains  of  a  fishing-boat ;  which, 
though  not  large,  would  make  a  sufficient  pile  for  a  poor 
naked  body  that  was  not  quite  entire. 

While  he  was  collecting  the  pieces  of  plank  and  putting 
them  together,  an  old  Roman,  who  had  made  some  of  his 
first  campaigns  under  Pompey,  came  up  and  said  to 
Philip,  '*  Who  are  you  that  are  preparing  the  funeral  of 
Pompey  the  Great?"  Philip  answered,  **I  am  his  freed- 
man."  ''But  you  shall  not,"  said  the  old  Roman,  '*have 
this  honor  entirely  to  yourself.  As  a  work  of  piety  offers 
itself,  let  me  have  a  share  in  it ;  that  I  may  not  absolutely 
repent  my  having  passed  so  many  years  in  a  foreign 
country ;  but,  to  compensate  many  misfortunes,  may 
have  the  consolation  of  doing  somft  of  the  last  honors  to 
the  greatest  general  Rome  ever  produced. "  In  this  manner 
was  the  funeral  of  Pompey  conducted. 

Next  day  Lucius  Lentulus,  who  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  passed,  because  he  was  upon  his  voyage  from  Cyprus, 
arrived  upon  the  Egyptian  shore,  and  as  he  was  coasting 
along,  saw  the  funeral  pile,  and  Philip,  whom  he  did  not 
yet  know,  standing  by  it.  Upon  which  he  said  to  himself, 
* '  Who  has  finished  Kis  days,  and  is  going  to  leave  his 
remains  upon  this  shore  ? "  adding,  after  a  short  pause, 
with  a  sigh,    **Ah!   Pompey  the  Great !   perhaps  thou 

*  Some  divines,  in  saying  that  Pompey  never  prospered  after  he  presumed  to  enter  tiie 
sanctuary  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  intimate  that  his  misfortunes  were  owing  to  that 
profanaiion  ;  but  we  forbear,  with  Pkitarch,  to  comment  on  the  providenUl  determina- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Being.  Indeed  he  fell  a  sacriEce  to  as  vile  a  set  of  people  as  he 
had  before  insulted  ;  for  the  Jews  excepted,  there  was  not  upon  earth  a  more  despicable 
r.ice  of  men  than  the  cowardly  cruel  Egyptians. 
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mayest  be  the  man. "    Lentulus  soon  after  went  on  shore, 
and  was  taken  and  slain. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Pompey  the  Great  As  for  Csesar, 
he  arrived  not  long  after  in  Egypt,  which  he  found  in 
great  disorder.  When  they  came  to  present  the  head,  he 
turned  from  it,  and  the  person  that  brought  it,  as  a  sight 
of  horror.  He  received  the  seal,  but  it  was  with  tears. 
TTie  device  was  a  lion  holding  a  sword.  The  two  as- 
sassins, Achillas  and  Photinus,  he  put  to  death  ;  and  the 
"king,  being  defeated  in  battle,  perished  in  the  river.  Theo- 
dotus,  the  rhetorician  escaped  the  vengeance  of  Caesar, 
by  leaving  Egypt ;  but  he  wandered  about,  a  miserable 
fugitive,  and  was  hated  wherever  he  went  At  last, 
Marcus  Brutus,  who  killed  Caesar,  found  the  wretch,  in 
his  province  of  Asia,  and  put  him  to  death,  after  having 
made  him  suffer  the  most  exquisite  tortures.  The  ashes 
of  Pompey  were  carried  to  Cornelia,  who  buried  them  in 
his  lands  near  Alba. 


AGESILAUS  AND  POMPEY  COMPARED. 

Such  is  the  account  we  had  to  give  of  the  lives  of  these 
two  great  men  ;  and,  in  drawing  up  the  parallel,  we  shall 
previously  take  a  short  survey  of  the  difference  in  their 
character. 

In  the  first  place,  Pompey  rose  to  power,  and  established 
his  reputation,  by  just  and  laudable  means  ;  partly  by  the 
strength  of  his  own  genius,  and  partly  by  his  services  to 
Sylla,  in  freeing  Italy  from  various  attempts  at  despotism. 
Whereas  Agesilaus  came  to  the  throne  by  methods 
equally  immoral  and  irreligious ;  for  it  was  by  accusing 
Leotychidas  of  bastardy,  whom  his  brother  had  acknowl- 
edged as  his  legitimate  son,  and  by  eluding  the  oracle 
relative  to  a  lame  king. 

In  the  next  place,  Pompey  paid  all  due  respect  to  Sylla 
during  his  life,  and  took  care  to  see  his  remains  honor- 
ably interred,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  it  met  with 
from  Lepidus  ;  and  afterwards  he  gave  his  daughter  to 
Faustus,  the  soil  of  Sylla  On  the  other  hand,  Agesilaus 
shook  pff  Lysander  upon  a  slight  pretence,  and  treated 
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him  with  great  indignity.  Yet  the  services  Pompey  re- 
ceived from  Sylla  were  not  greater  than  those  he  had 
rendered  him  ;  whereas  Agesilaus  was  appointed  king 
of  Sparta  by  Lysander's  means,  and  afterwards  captain- 
general  of  Greece. 

In  the  third  place,  Pompey's  offences  against  the  laws 
and  the  constitution  were  principally  ownig  to  his   al- 

fliances,  to  his  supporting  either  Caesar  or  Scipio  (whose 
daughter  he  had  married)  in  their  unjust  demands.  Ages- 
ilaus not  only  gratified  the  passion  of  his  son,  by  sparing 
the  life  of  Sphodrias,  whose  death  ought  to  have  atoned 
for  the  injuries  he  had  done  the  Athenians  :  but  he  like- 
wise screened  Phoebidas,  who  was  guilty  of  an  egregious 
infraction  of  the  league  with  the  Thebans,  and  it  was  vis- 
ibly for  the  sake  of  his  crime  that  he  took  him  into  his 
protection.  In  short,  w^hatever  troubles  Pompey  brought 
upon  the  Romans,  either  through  ignorance  or  a  timorous 
complaisance  for  his  friends,  Agesilaus  brought  as  great 
distresses  upon  the  Spartans,  through  a  spirit  of  obstinacy 
and  resentment ;  for  such  was  the  spirit  that  kindled  the 
Boeotian  war. 

If,  when  we  are  mentioning  their  faults,  we  may  take 
notice  of  their  fortune,  the  Romans  could  have  oo  previous 
idea  of  that  of  Pompey  ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
sufficiently  forewarned  of  the  danger  of  a  lame  reign,  and 
yet  Agesilaus  would  not  suffer  them  to  avail  themselves 
of  that  warning.  Nay,  supposing  Leotychidas  a  mere 
stranger,  and  as  much  a  bastard  as  he  was  ;  yet  the 
family  of  Eurytion  could  easily  have  supplied  Sparta  with 
a  king  who  was  neither  spurious  nor  maimed,  had  not 
Lysander  been  industrious  enough  to  render  the  oracle 
obscure  for  the  sake  of  Agesilaus. 

As  to  their  political  talents,  there  never  was  a  finer 
measure  than  that  of  Agesilaus,  when,  in  the  distress  of 
the  Spartans  how  to  proceed  against  the  fugitives  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  he  decreed  that  the  laws  should  be 
silent  for  that  day.  We  have  nothing  of  Pompey's  that 
can  possibly  be  compared  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  he 
thought  himself  exempted  from  observing  the  laws  he  had 
made,  and  that  his  transgressing  them  showed  his  friends 
his  superior  power  ;  whereas  Agesilaus,  when  under  a 
necessity  of  contravening  the  laws,  to  save  a  number  of 
citizens,  found  out  an  expedient  which  saved  both  the 
laws  and  the  criminals.     I  must  also  reckon  among  his 
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political  virtues,  his  inimitable  behavior  upon  the  receipt 
of  the  scytale,  which  ordered  him  to  leave  Asia  in  thd 
height  of  his  success.  For  he  did  not,  like  Pompey, 
serve  the  commonwealth  only  in  affairs  which  contrib- 
uted to  his  own  greatness  ;  the  good  of  his  country  was 
his  great  object,  and,  with  a  view  to  that,  he  renounced 
such  power  and  so  much  glory  as  no  man  had  either  be- 
fore or  after  him,  except  Alexander  the  Great 

If  we  view  them  in  another  light,  and  consider  their 
military  performances  ;  the  trophies  which  Pompev 
erected  were  so  numerous,  the  armies  he  led  so  powerful, 
and  the  pitched  battles  he  won  so  extraordinary,  that  I 
suppose  Xenophon  himself  would  not  compare  the  victo- 
ries of  Agesilaus  with  them  ;  though  that  historian,  on  ac- 
count of  his  other  excellences,  has  been  indulged  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  saying  what  he  pleased  of  his 
hero. 

There  was  a  difference  too,  I  think,  in  their  behavior 
to  their  enemies,  in  point  of  equity  and  moderation. 
Agesilaus  was  bent  upon  enslaving  Thebes,  and  destroy- 
ed Messene  ;  the  former  the  city  from  which  his  family 
sprung,  the  latter  Sparta's  sister  colony  ;  and  in  the  at- 
tempt he  was  near  ruining  Sparta  itself  On  the  other 
hand,  Pompey,  after  he  had  conquered  the  pirates,  be- 
stowed cities  on  such  as  were  willing  to  change  their  way 
of  life  ;  and  when  he  might  have  led  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia,  captive  at  the  wheels  of  his  chariot,  he  rather 
chose  to  make  him  an  ally  ;  on  which  occasion  he  made 
use  of  that  memorable  expression,  **  I  prefer  the  glory  that 
will  last  forever,  to  that  of  a  day. " 

But  if  the  pre-eminence  in  military  virtue  is  to  be  de- 
cided by  such  actions  and  counsels  as  are  most  char- 
acteristical  of  the  great  and  wise  commander,  we  shall 
find  that  the  Lacedaemonian  leaves  the  Roman  far  be- 
hind. In  the  first  place,  he  never  abandoned  his  city, 
though  it  was  besieged  by  seventy  thousand  men,  while 
he  had  but  a  handful  of  men  to  oppose  them  with,  and 
those  lately  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  But  Pom- 
pey, upon  Caesar's  advancing  with  five  thousand  three 
hundred  men  only,  and  taking  one  little  town  in  Italy, 
left  Rome  in  a  panic ;  either  meanly  yielding  to  so  trifling 
a  force,  or  failing  in  his  intelligence  of  their  real  numbers. 
In  his  flight  he  carried  off  his  own  wife  and  children,  but 
he  left  £ose  of  the  other  citizens  in  a  defenceless  state  ; 
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when  he  ought  either  to  have  stayed  and  conquered  for 
his  country,  or  to  have  accepted  such  conditions  as  the 
conqueror  might  impose,  who  was  both  his  fellow-citizen 
and  his  relation.  A  little  while  before,  he  thought  it  in- 
supportable to  prolong  the  term  of  his  commission,  and  to 
grant  him  another  consulship  ;  and  now  he  suffered  him 
to  take  possession  of  the  city,  and  to  tell  Metellus,  "That 
he  considered  him,  and  afl  the  other  inhabitants,  as  his 
prisoners. " 

If  it  is  the  principal  business  of  a  general  to  know  how 
to  bring  the  enemy  to  a  battle  when  he  is  stronger,  and 
how  to  avoid  being  compelled  to  one  when  he  is  weaker, 
Agesilaus  understood  that  rule  perfectly  well,  and,  by 
observing  it,  continued  always  invincible.  But  Pompey 
could  never  take  Caesar  at  a  disadvantage  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  suffered  Caesar  to  take  the  advantage  of  him,  by 
being  brought  to  hazard  all  in  an  action  at  land  The  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  that  Caesar  became  master  of  his 
treasures,  his  provisions,  and  the  sea  itself,  when  he  might 
have  preserved  them  all,  had  he  known  how  to  avoid  a 
battle. 

As  for  the  apology  that  is  made  for  Pompey  in  this 
case,  it  reflects  the  greatest  dishonor  upon  a  general  of 
his  experience.  If  a  young  officer  had  been  so  much  dis- 
pirited and  disturbed  by  the  tumults  and  clamors  among 
his  troops,  as  to  depart  from  his  better  judgment,  it  would 
have  been  pardonable.  But  for  Pompey  the  Great,  whose 
camp  the  Romans  called  their  country,  and  whose  tent 
their  senate,  while  they  gave  the  name  of  rebels  and 
traitors  to  those  who  stayed  and  acted  as  praetors  and 
consuls  in  Rome  ;  for  Pompey,  who  had  never  been 
known  to  serve  as  a  private  soldier,  but  had  made  all  his 
campaigns  with  the  greatest  reputation  as  general  ;  for 
such  a  one  to  be  forced,  by  the  scoffs  of  Favonius  and 
Do  mi  ti  us,  and  the  fear  of  being  called  Agamemnon,  to 
risk  the  fate  of  the  whole  empire,  and  of  liberty,  upon  the 
'  cast  of  a  single  die — who  can  bear  it  ?  If  he  dreaded  only 
present  infamy,  he  ought  to  have  made  a  stand  at  first, 
and  to  have  fought  for  the  city  of  Rome  :  and  not,  after 
calling  his  flight  a  manoeuvre  of  Themistocles,  to  look  upon 
the  delaying  a  battle  in  Thessaly  as  a  dishonor.  For  the 
gods  had  not  appointed  the  fields  of  Pharsalia  as  the  lists 
in  which  he  was  to  contend  for  the  empire  of  Rome,  nor 
was  he  summonea  by  a  herald  to  make  his  appearance 
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there,  or  otherwise  forfeit  the  palm  to  another.  There 
were  innumerable  plains  and  cities  ;  nay,  his  command 
of  the  sea  left  the  whole  earth  to  his  choice,  had  he  been 
determined  to  imitate  Maxim  us,  Marius  or  Lucullus,  or 
Agesilaus  himself. 

Agesilaus  certainly  had  no  less  tumults  to  encounter  in 
Sparta,  when  the  Thebans  challenged  him  to  come  out 
and  fight  for  his  dominions  :  nor  were  the  calumnies  and 
slanders  he  met  with  in  Egypt  from  the  madness  of  the 
king  less  grating,  when  he  advised  that  prince  to  lie  still 
for  a  time.  Yet  by  pursuing  the  sage  measures  he  had 
first  fixed  upon,  he  not  only  saved  the  Egyptians  in  spite 
of  themselves,  but  kept  Sparta  from  sinking  in  the  earth- 
quake that  threatened  her  ;  nay,  he  erected  there  the  best 
trophy  imaginable  against  the  Thebans  ;  for  by  keeping 
the  Spartans  from  their  ruin,  which  they  were  so  obsti- 
nately bent  upon,  he  put  it  in  their  power  to  conquer  after- 
ward. Hence  it  was  that  Agesilaus  was  praised  by  the 
persons  whom  he  had  saved  by  violence  ;  and  Pompey, 
who  committed  an  error  in  complaisance  to  it  Some  say, 
indeed,  that  he  was  deceived  by  his  father-in-law  Scipio, 
who,  ^vanting  to  convert  to  his  own  use  the  treasures  he 
had  brought  from  Asia,  had  concealed  them  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  hastened  the  action,  under  the  pretence  that 
the  supplies  would  soon  fail.  But,  supposing  that  true,  a 
general  should  not  have  suffered  himself  to  be  so  easily 
deceived,  nor  in  consequence  of  being  so  deceived,  have 
hazarded  the  loss  of  all.  Such  are  the  principal  strokes 
that  mark  their  military  characters. 

As  to  their  voyages  to  Egypt,  the  one  fled  thither  out 
of  necessity  ;  the  other,  without  any  necessity  or  suffi- 
cient cause,  listed  himself  in  the  service  of  a  barbarous 
prince,  to  raise  a  fund  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  the 
Greeks.  So  that  if  we  accuse  the  Egyptians  for  their  be- 
havior to  Pompey,  the  Egyptians  blame  Agesilaus  as 
much  for  his  behavior  to  them.  The  one  was  betrayed 
by  those  in  whom  he  put  his  trust  ;  the  other  was  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  trust,  in  deserting  those  whom  he  went  to 
support,  and  going  over  to  their  enemies. 

NoTB.— Plutarch's  prejudice  against  the  character  of  Pompeii  betrays  him  into  unjust 

riticism.   Pompeii  undoubtedly  precipitated  his  own  ruin  when  he  yielded  to  the  clamors 

oif  his  troops,  and  engaged  in  an  untimely  battle  with  Casar's  veterans  ;   but  it  is  certain 

that  be  left  not  Rome  until  he  was  well  convinced  of  the  imposatbility  of  maintaining 

-  '•     "^ *• — •- ' — ' ' — ••  :•  — .1.  -  *-- — . —.^cE 


it  agamst   the  arms  of  Caesar.     For  he  was  not  only  coming  against  it  with  a  force  much 
more  powerful  than  is  here  mentioned  ;  but  he  had  rendered  c 
a  previous  distribution  of  his  gold  amongst  the  citizens. 
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In  this  volume  we  shall  give  the  lives  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  of  Caesar,  who  overthrew  Pompey,  and,  as  the 
quantity  of  materials  was  so  great,  we  shall  only  premise, 
that  we  hope  for  indulgence  though  we  do  not  give  the 
actions  in  full  detail  and  with  a  scrupulous  exactness,  but 
rather  in  a  short  summary  ;  since  we  are  not  writing  His- 
tories, but  Lives.  Nor  is  it  always  in  the  most  distin- 
guished achievements  that  men's  virtues  or  vices  may  be 
best  discerned  ;  but  often  an  action  of  small  note,  a  short 
saying,  or  a  jest,  shall  distinguish  a  person's  real  character 
more  than  the  greatest  sieges  or  the  most  important  bat- 
tles. Therefore,  as  painters  in  their  portraits  labor  the 
likeness  in  the  fiace,  and  particularly  about  the  eyes,  in 
which  the  peculiar  turn  of  mind  most  appears,  and  run 
over  the  rest  with  a  more  careless  hand  ;  so  we  must  be 
permitted  to  strike  off  the  features  of  the  soul,  in  order  to 
give  a  real  likeness  of  these  great  men,  and  leave  to  others 
the  circumstantial  detail  of  their  labors  and  achieve- 
ments. 

It  is  allowed  as  certain,  that  Alexander  was  a  descendant 
of  Hercules  by  Caranus,*  and  of  ^acus  by  Neoptolemus. 
His  father  Philip  is  said  to  have  been  initiated,  when  very 
young,  along  with  Olympias.  in  the  mysteries  at  Samo- 
thrace  ;  and  having  conceived  an  affection  for  her,  he  ob- 
tained her  in  marriage,  of  her  brother  Arymbas,  to  whom 
he  applied,  because  she  was  left  an  orphan.  The  night 
before  the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  she  dreamed, 
that  a  thunder-bolt  fell  upon  her  belly,  which  kindled  a 
great  fire,  and  that  the  flame  extended  itself  far  and  wide 
before  it  disappeared.  And  some  time  after  the  marriage, 
Philip  dreamed  that  he  sealed  up  the  queen's  womb  with 
a  seal,  the  impression  of  which  he  thought  was  a  lion.  Most 
of  the  interpreters  believed  the  dream  announced  some 

*  Caranus,  the  sixteenth  in  descent  from  Hercnies,  made  himself  roaster  of  Macedonia 
in  the  year  before  Christ  794;  and  Alexander  the  Great  was  the  twrenty-second  in  descent 
from  Cfaranus  ;  so  that  from  Hercules  to  Alexander  there  were  diirty-eight  generations. 
The  descent  by  his  mother's  side  is  not  so  dear,  there  beine  many  degrees  wantini;  in  it. 
It  is  sufficient  to  know,  that  Olympias  was  the  daughter  of  Neoptolemus  and  sister  to 
Arymbas. 
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'reason  to  doubt  the  honor  of  Olympias,  and  that  Philip 
ought  to  look  more  closely  to  her  conduct  But  Aris- 
tander  of  Themesus  said,  it  only  denoted  that  the  queen 
was  pregnant ;  for  a  seal  is  never  put  upon  anything  that 
is  empty  :  and  that  the  child  would  prove  a  boy,  of  a  bold 
and  lion-like  courage.  A  serpent  was  also  seen  lying  by 
Olympias  as  she  slept ;  which  is  said  to  have  cooled  Philip's 
affection  for  her  more  then  anything,  insomuch  that  he 
seldom  repaired  to  her  bed  afterwards ;  whether  it  was  that 
he  feared  some  enchantment  from  her  or  abstained  from 
her  embraces  because  he  thought  them  taken  up  by  some 
superior  being. 

Some,  indeed,  relate  the  affair  in  another  manner.  They 
tell  us,  that  the  women  of  this  country  were  of  old  ex- 
tremely fond  of  the  ceremonies  of  Orpheus,  and  the  orgies 
of  Bacchus  ;  and  that  they  were  called  Clodones  and  Mi- 
ma//ones ybecause  in  many  things  they  imitated  the  Edonian 
and  Thracian  women  about  Mount  Haemus  ;  from  whom 
the  Greek  word  /hrescuein  seems  to  be  derived,  which 
signifies  the  exercise  of  extravagant  and  superstitious 
observances.  Olympias  being  remarkably  ambitious  of 
these  inspirations,  and  desirous  of  giving  the  enthusiastic 
solemnities  a  more  strange  and  horrid  appearance,  intro- 
duced a  number  of  lai^e  tame  serpents,  which,  often  creep- 
ing out  of  the  ivy  and  the  mystic  fans,  and  entwining  about 
the  ihyrsuses  and  garlands  of  the  women,  struck  the 
spectators  with  terror. 

Philip,  however,  upon  this  appearance,  sent  Chiron  of 
Megalopolis  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi ;  and  we  are 
told,  Apollo  commanded  him  to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  Amnion, 
and  to  pay  his  homage  principally  to  that  god.  It  is  also 
said,  he  lost  one  of  his  eyes,  which  was  that  he  applied  to 
the  chink  of  the  door,  when  he  saw  the  god  in  his  wife  s 
embraces  in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  According  to  Eratos- 
thenes, Olympias,  when  she  conducted  Alexander  on  his 
way  in  his  first  expedition,  privately  discovered  to  him  the 
secret  of  his  birth,  and  exhorted  him  to  behave  with  a 
dignity  suitable  to  his  divine  extraction.  Others  affirm, 
that  she  absolutely  rejected  it  as  an  impious  fiction,  and 
used  to  say,  '*  Will  Alexander  never  leave  embroiling  me 
with  Juno  ?  " 

Alexander  was  born*  on  the  sixth  of  Hecatomboeon 
[July],  which  the  Macedonians  call  LouSy  the  same^ay 

*  In  the  first  year  of  the  io6th  Olympiad,  before  Christ  354. 
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that  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  burned  ;  upon 
which  Hegesias  the  Magnesian  has  uttered  a  conceit 
frigid  enough  to  have  extinguished  the  flames.  **  It  is  no 
wonder,"  said  he,  *'that  the  temple  of  Diana  was  burned, 
when  she  was  at  a  distance  employed  in  bringing  Alexander 
into  the  world.  "  All  the  Magi  who  were  then  at  Ephesus, 
looked  upon  the  fire  as  a  sign  which  betokened  a  much 
greater  misfortune  :  they  ran  about  the  town,  beating  their 
faces,  and  crying,  **That  the  day  had  brought  forth  the 
great  scourge  and  destroyer  of  Asia.  *' 

Philip  had  just  taken  the  city  of  Potidaea,  and  three 
messengers  arrived  the  same  day  with  extraordinary  tidings. 
The  first  informed  him  that  Parmenio  had  gained  a  great 
battle  against  the  lllyrians  ;  the  second,  that  his  race-horse 
had  won  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  the  third, 
that  Olympias  was  brought  to  bed  of  Alexander.  His  joy 
on  that  occasion  was  great,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  ; 
and  the  soothsayers  increased  it,  by  assuring  him,  that  his 
son,  who  was  born  in  the  midst  of  three  victories,  must 
of  course  prove  invincible. 

The  statues  of  Alexander  that  most  resembled  him 
were  those  of  Lysippus,  who  alone  had  his  permission  to 
represent  him  in  marble.  The  turn  of  his  head,  which 
leaned  a  little  to  one  side,  and  the  quickness  of  his  eye,  in 
which  many  of  his  friends  and  successors  most  affected  to 
imitate  him,  were  best  hit  off  by  that  artist.  Apelles 
painted  him  in  the  character  of  Jupiter  armed  with  thunder, 
but  did  not  succeed  as  to  his  complexion.  He  over- 
charged the  coloring,  and  made  his  skin  too  brown  ; 
whereas  he  was  fair,  with  a  tinge  of  red  in  his  face  and 
upon  his  breast  We  read  in  the  memoirs  of  Aristoxenus, 
that  a  most  agreeable  scent  proceeded  from  his  skin,  and 
that  his  breath  and  whole  body  were  so  fragrant,  that  they 
perfumed  his  under  garments.  The  cause  of  this  might  pos- 
sibly be  his  hot  temperament  For,  as  Theophrastus  con- 
jectures, it  is  the  concoction  of  moisture  by  heat  which 
produces  sweet  odors  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  those  countries 
which  are  driest,  and  most  parched  with  heat,  produce 
spices  of  the  best  kind,  and  in  the  greatest  quantity  ;  the 
sun  exhaling  from  the  surface  of  bodies  that  moisture 
which  is  the  instrument  of  corruption.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  same  heat  of  constitution  which  made  Alexander 
so  much  inclined  to  drink,  and  so  subject  to  passion. 

His  continence  showed  itself  at  an  early  period ;  for, 
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though  he  was  vigorous,  or  rather  violent  in  his  other  pur- 
suits, he  was  not  easily  moved  by  the  pleasures  of  the 
body  ;  and  if  he  tasted  them,  it  was  with  great  moderation. 
But  there  was  something  superlatively  great  and  sublime  in 
his  ambition,  far  above  his  years.  It  was  not  all  sorts 
of  honor  that  he  courted,  nor  did  he  seek  it  in  every  track, 
like  his  father  Philip,  who  was  as  proud  of  his  eloquence 
as  any  sophist  could  be,  and  who  had  the  vanity  to  record 
his  victories  in  the  Olympic  chariot-race  in  the  impression 
of  his  coins.  Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he 
was  asked  by  some  of  the  people  about  him,  ''Whether 
he  would  not  run  in  the  Olympic  race  ? "  (for  he  was  swift 
of  foot)  answered,  *'  Yes,  if  I  had  kings  for  my  antagonists. " 
It  appears  that  he  had  a  perfect  aversion  to  the  whole  exer- 
cise of  wrestling.  For,  though  he  exhibited  many  other 
sorts  of  games  and  public  diversions,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed prizes  for  tragic  poets,  for  musicians  who  practised 
upon  the  flute  and  lyre,  and  for  rhapsodists  too  ;  though 
he  entertained  the  people  with  the  hunting  of  all  manner 
of  wild  beasts,  and  with  fencing  or  fighting  with  the 
staff,  yet  he  gave  no  encouragement  to  boxing  or  to  the 
Pancratium. 

Ambassadors  from  Persia  happening  to  arrive  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  father  Philip,  and  Alexander  receiving  them 
in  his  stead,  gained  upon  them  greatly  by  his  politeness 
and  solid  sense.  He  asked  them  no  childish  or  trifling 
question,  but  inquired  the  distances  of  places,  and  the  roads 
through  the  upper  provinces  of  Asia  ;  he  desired  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  character  of  their  king,  in  what  manner  he 
behaved  to  his  enemies,  and  in  what  the  strength  and 
power  of  Persia  consisted.  The  ambassadors  were  struck 
with  admiration,  and  looked  upon  the  celebrated  shrewd- 
ness of  Philip  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  lofty  and 
enterprising  genius  of  his  son.  Accordingly,  whenever 
news  was  brought  that  Philip,  had  taken  some  strong 
town,  or  won  some  great  batde,  the  young  man,  instead 
of  appearing  delighted  with  it,  used  to  say  to  his  com- 
panions, "My  father  will  go  on  conquering,  till  there  be 
nothing  extraordinary  left  for  you  and  me  to  do."  As 
neither  pleasure  nor  riches,  but  valor  and  glory  were  his 
great  objects,  he  thought,  that  in  proportion  as  the  domin- 
ions he  was  to  receive  from  his  father  grew  greater,  there 
would  be  less  room  for  him  to  distinguish  himself.  Every 
new  acquisition  of  territory  he  considered  as  a  diminution 
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of  his  scene  of  action  ;  for  he  did  not  desire  to  inherit  d 
kingdom  that  would  bring  him  opulence,  luxury,  and  pleas- 
ure ;  but  one  that  would  afford  him  wars,  conflicts,  and  all 
the  exercise  of  great  ambition. 

He  had  a  number  of  tutors  and  preceptors.  Leonidas,a 
relation  of  the  queen's,  and  a  man  of  great  severity  of 
manners  was  at  the  head  of  them.  He  did  not  like  the 
name  of  preceptor,  though  the  employment  was  important 
and  honorable;  and,  indeed,  his  dignity  and  alliance  to 
the  royal  family  gave  him  the  title  of  the  prince's  governor. 
He  who  had  both  the  name  and  business  of  preceptor  was 
Lysimachus,  the  Acarnanian  ;  a  man  who  had  neither 
merit  nor  politeness,  nor  anything  to  recommend  him, 
but  his  calling  himself  Phoenix  ;  Alexander,  Achilles  ;  and 
Philip,  Peleus.  This  procured  him  some  attention,  and 
the  second  place  about  the  prince's  person. 

Vhen    Philonicus,    the   Thessalian,    offered  the  horse 
^        named  Bucephalus  in  sale  to  Philip,  for  the  price  of  thirteen 
talents  [f  ^^  51?^    ^^  ^^^^Z-  ^^^    ^^   prince   and  many 
^^  others,  went  into  the  field  to  see  some  trial  made  of  him. 

The  horse  appeared  extremely  vicious  and  unmanageable, 
and  was  so  far  from  suffering  himself  to  be  mounted,  that 
he  would  not  bear  to  be  spoken  to,  but  turned  fiercely  upon 
all  the  grooms.  Philip  was  displeased  at  their  bringing 
him  so  wild  and  ungovernable  a  horse,  and  bade  them 
take  him  away.  But  Alexander,  who  had  observed  him 
well,  said  **  What  a  horse  are  they  losing,  for  want  of  skill 
and  spirit  to  manage  him  !  "  Philip  at  first  took  no  notice 
of  this :  but,  upon  the  prince's  often  repeating  the  same 
expression,  and  showing  great  uneasiness,  he  said,  *' Young 
man,  you  find  fault  with  your  elders,  as  if  you  knew  more 
than  they,  or  could  manage  the  horse  better."  *'And  I 
certainly  could,"  answered  the  prince.  **If  you  should 
not  be  able  to  ride  him,  what  forfeiture  will  you  submit  to 
for  your  rashness  V  **  I  will  pay  the  price  of  the  horse. " 

Upon  this  all  the  company  laughed,  but  the  king  and 
prince  agreeing  as  to  the  forfeiture,  Alexander  ran  to  the 
horse,  and  laying  hold  on  the  bridle,  turned  him  to  the  sun  ; 
for  he  had  observed,  it  seems,  that  the  shadow  which  fell 
before  the  horse,  and  continually  moved  as  he  moved, 
greatly  disturbed  him.  While  his  fierceness  and  fury 
lasted,  he  kept  speaking  to  him  softly  and  stroking  him  ; 
after  which  he  gently  let  fall  his  mantle,  leaped  lightly 
upon  his  back,  and  got  his  seat  very  safe.    Then,  without 
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pulling  the  reins  too  hard,  or  using  either  whip  or  spur, 
he  set  him  a-going.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  his  un- 
easiness abated,  and  that  he  wanted  only  to  run,  he  put 
him  in  a  full  gallop,  and  pushed  him  on  both  with  the 
voice  and  spur. 

Philip  and  all  his  court  were  in  great  distress  for  him  at 
first,  and  a  profound  silence  took  place.  But  when  the 
l)rince  had  turned  him  and  brought  him  straight  back,  they 
all  received  him  with  loud  acclamations,  except  his  father, 
who  wept  for  joy,  and,  kissing  him,  said,  **Seek  another 
kingdom,  my  son,  that  may  be  worthy  of  thy  abilities ; 
for  Macedonia  is  too  small  for  thee. "  Perceiving  that  he 
tlid  not  easily  submit  to  authority,  because  he  would  not 
be  forced  to  anything,  but  that  he  might  be  led  to  his  duty 
by  the  gentler  hand  of  reason,  he  took  the  method  of  per- 
suasion rather  than  of  command.  He  saw  that  his  educa- 
tion was  a  matter  of  too  great  importance  to  be  trusted  to 
the  ordinary  masters  in  music,  and  the  common  circle  of 
sciences ;  and  that  his  genius  (tcx  use  the  expression  of 
\       Sophocles)  required : 

The  rudder's  g^dance  and  the  curb's  restraint. 

He  therefore  sent  for  Aristotle,  the  most  celebrated  and 
learned  of  all  the  philosophers;  and  the  reward  he  gave 
him  for  forming  his  son  was  not  only  honorable,  but  re- 
markable for  its  propriety.  He  had  formerly  dismantled 
the  city  of  Stagira,  where  that  philosopher  was  bom,  and 
now  he  rebuilt  it,  and  reestablished  the  inhabitants,  who 
hrxd  either  fled  or  been  reduced  to  slavery.  He  also  pre- 
pared a  lawn,  called  Mieza,  for  their  studies  and  literary 
conversations  ;  where  they  still  show  us  Aristotle's  stone, 
seats,  and  shady  walks. 

Alexander  gained  from  him  not  only  moral  and  political 
knowledge,  but  was  also  instructed  in  those  more  secret 
and  profound  branches  of  science,  which  they  call  acroa- 
viatic  and  epoptic,  and  which  they  did  not  communicate 
to  every  common  scholar.  For  when  Alexander  Was  in 
Asia,  and  received  information  that  Aristotle  had  published 
some  books,  in  which  those  points  were  discussed,  he 
wrote  him  a  letter  in  behalf  of  philosophy,  in  which  he 
blamed  the  course  he  had  taken.  The  fallowing  is  a  copy 
of  it : 

*  *  Alexander  to  Aristotle,  prosperity.  You  did  wrong  in 
publishing  the  acroamaiic  parts  of  science.     In  what  shall 
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we  differ  from  others,  if  the  sublimer  knowledge  which  \vc 
gained  from  you,  be  made  common  to  all  the  world  ?  For 
my  part,  I  had  rather  excel  the  bulk  of  mankind  in  the 
superior  parts  of  learning  than  in  the  extent  of  power 
and  dominion.     Farewell. " 

Aristotle,  in  compliment  to  this  ambition  of  his,  and  by 
way  of  excuse  for  himself,  made  answer,  that  those  points 
were  published  and  not  published.  In  fact,  his  book  of 
metaphysics  is  written  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  one  can 
learn  that  branch  of  science  from  it,  much  less  teach  it 
others  :  it  serves  only  to  refresh  the  memories  of  those  who 
have  been  taught  by  a  master. 

It  appears  also  to  me,  that  it  was  by  Aristotle  rjilior 
than  any  other  person,  that  Alexander  was  assisted  \\\  the 
study  of  physic,  for  he  not  only  loved  the  theory,  but  the 
practice  too,  as  is  clear  from  his  epistles,  where  we  find 
that  he  prescribed  to  his  friends  medicines  and  a  proper 
regimen. 

He  loved  polite  leaijiing  too,  and  his  natural  thirst  of 
knowledge  made  him  a  man  of  extensive  reading.  The 
Iliad,  he  thought,  as  well  as  called,  a  portable  treasure  of 
military  knowledge ;  and  he  had  a  copy  corrected  by  Aris- 
totle, which  is  called  the  casket  copy .  Onesicritus  informs 
us,  that  he  used  to  lay  it  under  his  pillow  with  his  sword. 
As  he  could  not  find  many  other  books  in  the  upper  pro- 
vinces of  Asia,  he  wrote  to  Harpalus  for  a  supply  ;  who 
sent  him  the  works  of  Philistus,  most  of  the-  tragedies  of 
Euripides,  Sophocles,  and  iEschylus,  and  the  Dithyram- 
bics  of  Telestus  and  Philoxenus. 

Aristotle  was  the  man  he  admired  in  his  younger  years, 
and,  as  he  said  himself,  he  had  no  less  affection  for  him 
than  for  his  own  father:  **From  the  one  he  derived  the 
blessing  of  life,  from  the  other  the  blessing  of  a  good  life.'* 
But  afterwards  he  looked  upon  him  with  an  eye  of  suspicion. 
He  never,  indeed,  did  the  philosopher  any  harm;  but  the 
testimonies  of  his  regard  being  neither  so  extraordinary 
nor  so  endearing  as  before,  he  discovered  something  of  a 
coldness.  However,  his  love  of  philosophy,  which  he 
was  either  born  with,  or  at  least  conceived  at  an  early 
period,  never  quitted  his  soul ;  as  appears  from  tlie  honors 
he  paid  Anaxarchus,  the  fifty  talents  he  sent  Xenocrates, 
and  his  attentions  to  Dandamis  and  Calanus. 

When  Philip  went  upon  his  expedition  against  Byzan- 
tium, Alexander  was  only  sixteen  year?  of  age,  yet  he 
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was  left  regent  of  Macedonia  and  keeper  of  the  seal.  The 
Medari  rebelling  during  his  regency,  he  attacked  and  over- 
threw them,  took  their  city,  expelled  the  barbarians,  planted 
there  a  colony  of  people  collected  from  various  parts,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Alexandropolis.  He  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Chaeronea  against  the  Greeks,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  man  that  broke  the  sacred  hand  of  Thebans. 
labour  times  an  old  oak  was  shown  near  the  Cephisus, 
called  Alexander's  oak,  because  his  tent  had  been  pitched 
under  it ;  and  a  piece  of  ground  at  no  great  distance,  in 
which  the  Macedonians  had  buried  their  dead. 

This  early  display  of  great  talents  made  Philip  very  fond 
of  his  son,  so  that  it  was  with  pleasure  he  heard  the  Mac- 
edonians call  Alexander  king^  and  him  only  general.  But 
the  troubles  which  his  new  marriage  and  his  amours 
caused  in  his  family,  and  the  bickerings  among  the  women 
dividing  the  whole  kingdom  into  parties,  involved  him  in 
many  quarrels  with  his  son  ;  all  which  were  heightened 
by  Olympias,  who.  being  a  woman  of  a  jealous  and  vin- 
dictive temper,  inspired  Alexander  with  unfavorable  senti- 
ments of  his  father.  The  misunderstanding  broke  out  into 
a  flame  on  the  following  occasion  :  Philip  fell  in  love  with 
a  young  lady  named  Cleopatra,  at  an  unseasonable  time 
of  life,  and  married  her.  When  they  were  celebrating  the 
nuptials,  her  uncle  Attains  intoxicated  with  liquor,  desired 
the  Macedonians  to  entreat  the  gods  that  this  marriage  of 
Philip  and  Cleopatra  might  produce  a  lawful  heir  to  the 
crown.  Alexander,  provoked  at  this,  said,  "What  then, 
(lost  thou  take  me  for  a  bastard  !  "  'and  at  the  same  time  he 
threw  his  cup  at  his  head.  Hereupon  Philip  rose  up  and 
drew  his  sword  ;  but,  fortunately  for  them  both,  his  passion 
and  the  wine  he  had  drank  made  him  stumble,  and  he  fell. 
Alexander,  taking  an  insolent  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance, said,  **Men  of  Macedon,  see  there  the  man  who 
was  preparing  to  pass  from  Europe  to  Asia  !  he  is  not  able 
to  pass  from  one  table  to  another  without  falling."  After 
this  insult,  he  carried  off  Olympias,  and  placed  her  in 
Kpirus.  Illyricum  was  the  country  he  pitched  upon  for 
his  own  retreat 

In  the  meantime,  Demaratus,  who  had  engagements  of 
hospitality  with  the  royal  family  of  Macedon,  and  who,  on 
til  at  account,  could  speak  his  mind  freely,  came  to  pay 
Philip  a  visit.  After  the  first  civilities,  Philip  asked  him 
*  *  What  sort  of  agreement  subsisted  among  the  Greeks  ?  " 
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Demaratus  answered,  ''There  is,  doubtless,  much  propriety 
in  your  inquiring  after  the  harmony  of  Greece,  who  have 
filled  your  own  house  with  so  much  discord  and  disorder.  '* 
This  reproof  brought  Philip  to  himself,  and  through  the 
mediation  of  Demaratus,  he  prevailed  with  Alexander  to 
return. 

But  another  event  soon  disturbed  their  repose.  Pexodo- 
rus,  the  Persian  governor  in  Caria,  being  desirous  to  draw 
Philip  into  a  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  by  means  of 
an  alliance  between  their  families,  offered  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  to  Aridaeus,  the  son  of  Phihp,  and  sent 
Aristocritus  into  Macedonia  to  treat  about  it.  Alexander's 
friends  and  his  mother  now  infused  notions  into  him  again, 
though  perfectly  groundless,  that,  by  so  noble  a  match, 
and  3ie  support  consequent  upon  it,  Philip  designed  the 
crown  for  Aridaeus. 

Alexander,  in  the  uneasiness  these  suspicions  gave  him, 
sent  one  Thessalus,  a  player,  into  Caria,  to  desire  the 
grandee  to  pass  by  Aridaeus,  who  was  ot  spurious  birth, 
and  deficient  in  point  of  understanding,  and  to  take  the 
lawful  heir  to  the  crown  into  his  alliance.  Pexodorus  was 
infinitely  more  pleased  with  this  proposal.  But  Philip  no 
sooner  had  intelligence  of  it,  than  he  went  to  Alexander's 
apartment,  taking  along  with  him  Philotas,  the  son  of 
Parmenio,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  and  compan- 
ions, and,  in  his  presence,  reproached  him  with  his  de- 
generacy and  meanness  of  spirit,  in  thinking  of  being  son- 
in-law  to  a  man  of  Caria,  one  of  the  slaves  of  a  barbarian 
king.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  in- 
sisting that  they  should  send  Thessalus  to  him  in  chains. 
Harpalus  and  Niarchus,  Phrygius  and  Ptolemy,  some  of 
the  other  companions  of  the  prince,  he  banished.  But 
Alexander  afterwards  recalled  them,  and  treated  them  with 
great  distinction. 

Some  time  after  the  Carian  negotiation,  Pausanias  being 
abused  by  order  of  Attalus  and  Cleopatra,  and  not  having 
justice  done  him  for  the  outrage,  killed  Philip,  who  re- 
fused that  justice.  Olympias  was  thought  to  have  been 
principally  concerned  in  inciting  the  young  man  to  that 
act  of  revenge  ;  but  Alexander  did  not  escape  uncensured. 
It  is  said  that  when  Pausanias  applied  to  him,  after  having 
been  so  dishonored,  and  lamented  his  misfortune,  Alex- 
ander by  way  of  answer,  repeated  that  line  in  the  tragedy 
of  Medea, 
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The  bridal  bther,  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  he  caused  dili- 
gent search  to  be  made  after  the  persons  concemed  in  the 
assassination,  and  took  care  to  have  them  punished ;  and 
he  expressed  his  indignation  at  Olympias's  cruel  treatment 
of  Cleopatra  in  his  absence. 

He  was  only  twenty  years  old  when  he  succeeded  to 
the  crown,  and  he  found  the  kingdom  torn  in  pieces  by 
dangerous  parties  and  implacable  animosities.  The  bar- 
barous nations,  even  those  that  bordered  upon  Macedonia, 
could  not  brook  subjection,  and  they  longed  for  their 
natural  kings.  Philip  had  subdued  Greece  by  his  victori- 
ous arms,  but  not  having  had  time  to  accustom  her  to  the 
yoke,  he  had  thrown  matters  into  confusion,  rather  than 
produced  any  firm  settlement,  and  he  left  the  whole  in  a 
tumultuous  state.  The  young  king's  Macedonian  counsel- 
lors, alarmed  at  the  troubles  which  threatened  him,  ad- 
vised him  to  give  up  Greece  entirely,  or  at  least  to  make 
no  attempts  upon  it  with  the  sword ;  and  to  recall  the 
wavering  barbarians  in  a  mild  manner  to  their  duty,  by 
applying  healing  measures  to  the  beginning  of  the  revolt. 
Alexander,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  only 
way  to  security,  and  a  thorough  establishment  of  his  af- 
fairs, was  to  proceed  with  spirit  and  magnanimity.  For 
he  was  persuaded,  that  if  he  appeared  to  abate  of  his  dig- 
nity in  the  least  article,  he  would  be  universally  insulted. 
He  therefore  quieted  the  commotions,  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  rising  war,  among  the  barbarians,  by  marching  with 
the  utmost  expedition  as  far  as  the  Danube,  where  he 
fought  a  great  battle  with  Syrmus,  king  of  the  Triballi,  and 
defeated  him. 

Some  time  after  this,  having  intelligence  that  the  The- 
bans  had  revolted,  and  that  the  Athenians  had  adopted 
the  same  sentiments,  he  resolved  to  show  them  he  was  no 
longer  a  boy,  and  advanced  immediately  through  the  pass 
of  Thermopylae.  ' *  Demosthenes, "  said  he,  ' '  called  me  a 
boy,  while  I  was  in  Illyricum,  and  among  the  Triballi,  and 
a  stripling  when  in  Thessaly  ;  but  I  will  show  him  before 
the  walls  of  Athens  that  I  am  a  man. " 

When  he  made  his  appearance  before  Thebes,  he  was 
willing  to  g\v^  the  inhabitants  time  to  change  their  senti- 
ments. He  only  demanded  Phoenix  and  R-othytes,  the 
first  promoters  of  the  revolt,  and  proclaimed  an  amnesty 
to  all  the  rest     But  the  Thebans,  in  their  turn,  demanded 
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that  he  should  deliver  up  to  them  Philotas  and  Antipa- 
ter,  and  mvited,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  all  men  to  join  them 
who  chose  to  assist,  in  recpvering  the  liberty  of  Greece. 
Alexander  then  gave  the  reins  to  the  Macedonians,  and 
the  war  began  with  great  fury.  The  Thebans,  who  had 
the  combat  to  maintain  against  forces  vastly  superior  in 
number,  behaved  with  a  courage  and  ardor  far  above  their 
strength.  But  when  the  Macedonian  garrison  fell  down 
from  Cadmea,  and  charged  them  in  the  rear,  they  were  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  and  most  of  them  cut  in  pieces. 
The  city  was  taken,  plundered,  and  leveled  with  the  ground. 

Alexander  expected  that  the  rest  of  Greece,  astonished 
and  intimidated  by  so  dreadful  a  punishment  of  the  The- 
bans, would  submit  in  silence.  Yet  he  found  a  more  plaus- 
ible pretence  for  his  severity ;  giving  out  that  his  late  pro- 
ceedings were  intended  to  gratify  his  allies,  being  adopted 
in  pursuance  of  complaints  made  against  Thebes  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Phocis  and  Plataea.  He  exempted  the  priests,  all 
that  the  Macedonians  were  bound  to  by  the  ties  of  hospi- 
tality, the  posterity  of  Pindar,  and  such  as  had  opposed 
the  revolt :  the  rest  he  sold  for  slaves,  to  the  number  of 
thirty  thousand.  There  were  above  six  thousand  killed  in 
the  battle. 

The  calamities  which  that  wretched  city  suffered  were 
various  and  horrible.  A  party  of  Thracians  demolished 
the  house  of  Timoclea,  a  woman  of  quality  and  honor.  — 
The  soldiers  carried  off  the  booty  ;  and  the  captain,  after 
having  violated  the  lady,  asked  her  whether  she  had  not 
some  gold  and  silver  concealed.  She  said  she  had  ;  and 
taking  him  alone  into  the  garden,  showed  him  a  well, 
into  which,  she  told  him,  she  had  throw:n  everything  of 
value,  when  the  city  was  taken.  The  officer  stooped 
down  to  examine  the  well ;  upon  which  she  pushed  him 
.  in,  and  then  dispatched  him  with  stones.  The  Thracians, 
coming  up,  seized  and  bound  her  hands,  and  carried  her 
before  Alexander,  who  immediately  perceived  by  her  look 
and  gait,  and  the  fearless  manner  in  which  she  followed 
that  savage  crew,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  quality  and 
superior  sentiments.  The  king  demanded  who  she  was  } 
She  answered,  **I  am  the  sister  of  Theagenes,  who  in 
capacity  of  general,  fought  Philip  for  the  liberty  of  Greece, 
and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Chaeronea. ""  Alexander,  admiring 
her  answer  and  the  bold  action  she  had  performed,  com- 
manded her  to  be  set  at  liberty  and  her  children  with  her. 
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As  for  the  Athenians,  he  forgave  them  ;  though  they  ex- 
pressed great  concern  at  the  misfortune  of  Thebes.  For, 
though  they  were  upon  the  point  of  celebrating  the  feast  of 
the  great  mysteries,  they  omitted  it  on  account  of  the 
mourning  that  took  place,  and  received  such  of  the  The- 
bans  as  escaped  the  general  wreck,  with  all  imaginable 
kindness,  into  their  city.  But  whether  his  fury,  like  that  of 
a  lion,  was  satiated  with  blood,  or  whether  he  had  a  mind 
to  efface  a  most  cruel  and  barbarous  action  by  an  act  of 
clemency,  he  not  only  overlooked  the  complaints  he  had 
against  them,  but  desired  them  to  look  well  to  their 
affairs,  because  if  anything  happened  to  him,  Athens  would 
give  law  to  Greece. 

It  is  said  the  calamities  he  brought  upon  the  Thebans 
gave  him  uneasiness  long  after,  and  on  that  account,  he 
treated  many  others  with  less  rigor.  It  is  certain  he  im- 
puted the  murder  of  Clitus,  which  he  committed  in  his 
wine,  and  the  Macedonians'  dastardly  refusal  to  proceed 
in  the  Indian  expedition,  through  which  his  wars  and  his 
glory  were  imperfect,  to  the  anger  of  Bacchus,  the  avenger 
of  Thebes.  And  there  was  not  a  Theban  who  survived 
the  fatal  overthrow,  that  was  denied  any  favor  he  re- 
quested of  him.     Thus  much  concerning  the  Theban  war. 

A  general  assembly  of  the  Greeks  being  held  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  they  came  to  a  resolution  to  send 
their  quotas  with  Alexander  against  the  Persians,  and  he 
was  unanimously  elected  captain-general.  Many  states- 
men and  philosophers  came  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
occasion  ;  and  he  hoped  that  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  who 
then  lived  at  Corinth,  would  be  of  the  number.  Finding, 
however,  that  he  made  but  little  account  of  Alexander, 
and  that  he  preferred  the  enjoyment  of  his  leisure  in  a  part 
of  the  suburbs  called  Cranium,  he  went  to  see  him.  Dio- 
genes happened  to  be  lying  in  the  sun  ;  and  at  the  ap- 
proach of  so  many  people,  he  raised  himself  up  a  little, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Alexander.  The  king  addressed 
him  in  an  obliging  manner,  and  asked  him,  *'lf  there  was 
anything  he  could  serve  him  in  ?"  *'Only  stand  a  little 
out  of  my  sunshine,"  said  Diogenes.  Alexander,  we  are 
told,  was  struck  with  such  surprise  at  finding  himself  so 
little  regarded,  and  saw  something  so  great  in  that  care- 
lessness, that,  while  his  courtiers  were  ridiculing  the  phil- 
osophjer  as  a  monster,  he  said.  **If  I  were  not  Alexan- 
der, I  should  wish  to  be  Diogenes." 
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He  chose  to  consult  the  oracle  about  the  event  of  the 
war,  and  for  that  purpose  went  to  Delphi.  He  happened 
to  arrive  there  on  one  of  the  days  called  inauspicious,  upon 
which  the  law  permitted  no  man  to  put  his  question.  At 
first  he  sent  to  the  prophetess,  to  entreat  her  to  do  her 
office  ;  but  finding  she  refused  to  comply,  and  alleged  the 
law  in  her  excuse,  he  went  himself,  and  drew  her  by  force 
into  the  temple.  Then,  as  if  conquered  by  his  violence, 
she  said,  **  My  son,  thou  art  invincible."  Alexander  hear- 
ing this,  said,  **  He  wanted  no  other  answer,  for  he  had 
the  very  oracle  he  desired." 

When  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  upon  his  ex- 
pedition, he  had  many  signs  from  the  divine  powers. 
Among  the  rest,  the  statue  of  Orpheus  in  Libethra,  which 
was  of  cypress  wood,  was  in  a  profuse  sweat  for  several 
days.  The  generality  apprehended  this  to  be  an  ill  pre- 
sage; but  Aristander  bade  them  dismiss  their  fears. — **  It 
signified,"  he  said,  **that  Alexander  would  perform  actions 
so  worthy  to  be  celebrated,  that  they  would  cost  the  poets 
and  musicians  much  labor  and  sweat " 

As  to  the  number  of  his  troops,  those  that  put  it  at  the 
least,  say  he  carried  over  thirty  thousand  foot  and  five 
thousand  horse  ;  and  they  who  put  it  at  the  most,  tell  us  his 
army  consisted  of  thirty-four  thousand  foot  and  four  thou- 
sand horse.  The  money  provided  for  their  subsistence 
and  pay,  according  to  Aristobulus,  was  only  seventy  tal- 
ents ;  Darius  says,  he  had  no  more  than  would  maintain 
them  one  montti ;  but  Onesicritus  affirms,  that  he  bor- 
rowed two  hundred  talents  for  that  purpose. 

However,  though  his  provision  was  so  small,  he  chose, 
at  his  embarkation,  to  enquire  into  the  circumstances  of 
his  friends  ;  and  to  one  he  gave  a  farm,  to  another  a  vil- 
lage ;  to  this  the  revenue  of  a  borough,  and  to  that  of  a 
post  When  in  this  manner  he  had  disposed  of  almost 
all  the  estates  of  the  crown,  Perdiccas  asked  him,  *'What 
he  had  reserved  for  himself  ? "  The  king  answered, 
**  Hope."  **Well,"  replied  Perdiccas,  **  we  who  share  in 
your  labors  will  also  take  part  in  your  hopes. "  In  conse- 
quence of  which,  he  refused  the  estate  allotted  him,  and 
some  others  of  the  king's  friends  did  the  same.  As  for 
those  who  accepted  his  offers,  or  applied  to  him  for  favors, 
he  served  them  with  equal  pleasure  ;  and  by  these  means 
most  of  his  Macedonian  revenues  were  distributed  and 
gone.  Such  was  the  spirit  and  disposition  with  which  he 
passed  the  Hellespont  ^^^,^^  by ^cnOOgie 
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As  soon  as  he  landed,  he  went  up  to  Ilium,  wliere  he 
sacrificed  to  Minerva,  and  offered  libations  to  the  heroes. 
He  also  anointed  the  pillar  upon  Achilles's  tomb  with  oil, 
and  ran  round  it  with  his  friends,  naked,  according  to  the 
custom  that  obtains  ;  after  which  he  put  a  crown  upon  it, 
declaring,  **He  thought  that  hero  extremely  happy,  in 
having  found  a  faithful  friend  while  he  lived,  and  after  his 
death  an  excellent  herald  to  set  forth  his  praise."  As  he 
went  about  the  city  to  look  upon  the  curiosities,  he  was 
asked,  whether  he  chose  to  see  Paris's  lyre?  **  1  set  but 
little  value,"  said  he,  "upon  the  lyre  of  Paris;  but  it 
would  give  me  pleasure  to  see  that  of  Achilles,  to  which 
he  sung  the  glorious  actions  of  the  brave. "  * 

In  the  meantime,  Darius's  generals  had  assembled  a 
great  army,  and  taken  post  upon  the  banks  of  the  Grani- 
cus  ;  so  that  Alexander  was  under  the  necessity  of  fight- 
ing there,  to  open  the  gates  of  Asia.  Many  of  his  officers 
were  apprehensive  of  the  depth  of  the  river,  and  the  rough 
and  uneven  banks  on  the  other  side ;  and  some  thought 
a  proper  regard  should  be  paid  to  a  traditionary  usage 
with  respect  to  the  time.  For  the  kings  of  Macedon  used 
never  to  march  out  to  war  in  the  month  Daistus  ;  Alex- 
ander cured  them  of  this  piece  of  superstition,  by  ordering 
that  month  to  be  called /Ae  second  Ariemisius.  And  when 
Parmenio  objected  to  his  attempting  a  passage  so  late  in 
the  day,  he  said,  *  *  The  Hellespont  would  blush,  if  after 
having  passed  it,  he  should  be  afraid  of  the  Granicus. " 
At  the  same  time  he  threw  himself  into  the  stream  with 
thirteen  troops  of  horse  ;  and  as  he  advanced  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy's  arrows,  in  spite  of  the  steep  banks,  which 
were  lined  with  cavalry  w^ell  armed,  and  of  the  rapidity  of 
the  river,  which  often  bore  him  down  or  covered  him  with 
its  waves,  his  motions  seemed  rather  the  effects  of  madness 
than  sound  sense.  He  held  on,  however,  till,  by  great 
and  surprising  efforts,  he  gained  the  opposite  banks, 
which  the  mud  made  extremely  slippery  and  dangerous. 
— ^When  he  was  there,  he  was  forced  to  stand  an  engage- 
ment with  the  enemy,  hand  to  hand,  and  with  great  con- 
fusion on  his  part,  because  they  attacked  his  men  as  fast 

*  This  aUodes  to  that  passage  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad  ; 

"  Amused  at  ease  the  ffodlike  roan  the^  found. 

Pleased  with  the  solemn  harp's  harmonious  sound ; 

With  these  he  soothes  his  angiy  soul,  and  sings 

Th*  immortal  deeds  ol  heroes  and  of  kings."  ^i°'"^^r^T^ 
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as  they  came  over,  before  he  had  time  to  form  them.  For 
the  Persian  troops  charging  with  loud  shouts,  and  with 
horse  against  horse,  made  good  use  of  their  spears,  and, 
when  those  were  broken,  of  their  swords. 

Numbers  pressed  hard  on  Alexander,  because  he  was 
easy  to  be  distinguished  both  by  his  buckler,  and  by  his 
crest,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a  large  and  beautiful 
plume  of  white  feathers.  His  cuirass  was  pierced  by  a 
javelin  at  the  joint;  but  he  escaped  unhurt.  After  this, 
Rhoesaces  and  Spithridates,  two  officers  of  great  distinc- 
tion, attacked  him  at  once.  He  avoided  Spithridates  with 
great  address,  and  received  Rhoesaces  with  such  a  stroke 
of  his  spear  upon  his  breastplate,  that  it  broke  it  in  pieces. 
Then  he  drew  his  sword  to  dispatch  him,  but  his  adver- 
sary still  maintained  the  combat  Meantime,  Spithridates 
came  up  on  one  side  of  him,  and  raising  himself  up  on  his 
horse,  gave  him  a  blow  with  his  battle-axe,  which  cut  off 
his  crest  with  one  side  of  the  plume.  Nay,  the  force  of  it 
was  such,  that  the  helmet  could  hardly  resist  it ;  it  even 
penetrated  to  his  hair.  Spithridates  was  going  to  repeat 
his  stroke,  when  the  celebrated  Clitus  prevented  him,  by 
running  him  through  the  body  with  a  spear.  At  the  same 
time  Alexandei  brought  Rhoesaces  to  the  ground  with  his 
sword 

While  the  cavalry  were  fighting  with  so  much  fury,  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  passed  the  river,  and  then  the  infantry 
likewise  engaged.  The  enemy  made  no  great  or  long  re- 
sistance, but  soon  turned  their  backs  and  fled,  all  but  the 
Grecian  mercenaries,  who  making  a  stand  upon  an  emi- 
nence, desired  Alexander  to  give  his  word  of  honor  that  they 
should  be  spared.  But  that  prince,  influenced  rather  by 
his  passion  than  his  reason,  instead  of  giving  them  quar- 
ter, advanced  to  attack  them,  and  was  so  warmly  received, 
that  he  had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  famous  Bucephalus.  In  this  dispute  he  had 
more  of  his  men  killed  and  wounded  than  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  battle  ;  for  here  they  had  to  do  with  experienced 
soldiers,  who  fought  with  a  courage  heightened  with  de- 
spair. 

The  barbarians,  we  are  told,  lost  in  this  battle  twenty 
thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse  ; 
whereas  Alexander  had  no  more  than  thirty-four  men 
killed,  nine  of  which  were  the  infantry.  To  do  honor  to 
their  memory,  he  erected  a  statue  to  each  of  them  in  brass, 
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the  workmanship  of  Lysippus.  And  that  the  Greeks  might 
have  their  share  in  the  glory  of  the  day,  he  sent  them 
presents  out  of  the  spoil :  to  the  Athenians  in  particular  he 
sent  three  hundred  bucklers.  Upon  the  rest  of  the  spoils 
he  put  this  pompous  inscription,  won  by  Alexander  the 

SON  OF  PHILIP,  AND  THE  GREEKS  (EXCEPTING  THE  LACEDEMO- 
NIANS), OF  THE  BARBARIANS  IN  ASIA.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
plate,  the  purple  furniture,  and  other  things  of  that  kind 
which  he  took  from  the  Persians,  he  sent  to  his  mother. 

This  battle  made  a  great  and  immediate  change  in 
the  face  of  Alexander's  affairs ;  in  so  much  that  Sardis, 
the  principal  ornament  of  the  Persian  empire  on  the 
maritime  side,  made  its  submission.  All  the  other  cities 
followed  its  example,  except  Halicamassus  and  Miletus ; 
these  he  took  by  storm,  and  subdued  all  the  adjacent 
country.  After  this  he  remained  some  time  in  suspense 
as  to  the  course  he  should  take.  One  while  he  was 
for  going  with  great  expedition,  to  risk  all  upon  the  fate 
of  one  battle  with  Darius  ;  another  while  he  was  for 
first  reducing  all  the  maritime  provinces ;  that  when  he 
had  exercised  and  strengthened  himself  by  those  inter- 
mediate actions  and  acquisitions,  he  might  then  march 
against  that  prince. 

There  is  a  spring  in  Lycia,  near  the  city  of  the  Xanth- 
ians,  which,  they  tell  us,  at  that  time  turned  its  course 
of  its  own  accord,  and  overflowing  its  banks,  threw 
up  a  plate  of  brass,  upon  which  were  engraved  certain 
ancient  characters,  signifying  **That  the  Persian  em- 
pire would  one  day  come  to  a  period,  and  be  destroyed 
by  the  Greeks."  Encouraged  by  this  prophecy,  he 
hastened  to  reduce  all  the  coast,  as  far  as  Phcenice  and 
Cilicia.  His  march  through  Pamphylia  has  afforded 
matter  to  many  historians  for  pompous  description,  as 
if  it  was  by  the  interposition  of  Heaven  that  the  sea 
retired  before  Alexander,  which  at  other  times  ran  there 
with  so  strong  a  current,  that  the  breaker  rocks  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  very  seldom  were  left  bare.  Menander, 
in  his  pleasant  way,  refers  to  this  pretended  miracle  in  one 
of  his  comedies. 

How  like  great  Alexander  !  do  I  seek 
A  friend  ?    Spontaneous  he  presents  himself. 
Have  I  to  march  where  seas  indignant  roll  ? 
The  sea  retires,  and  there  I  march. 

But  Alexander  himself,  in  his  Epistles,  makes  no  miracle 
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of  it ;  he  only  says,  *'  He  marched  from  Phaselis,  by  the 
way  called  Climax" 

He  had  stayed  some  time  at  Phaselis ;  and  having 
found  in  the  market-place  a  statue  of  Theodectes,  who 
was  of  that  place,  but  then  dead,  he  went  out  one  evening 
when  he  had  drank  freely  at  supper,  in  masquerade, 
and  covered  the  statue  with  garlands.  Thus,  in  an 
hour  of  festivity,  he  paid  an  agreable  compliment  to 
the  memory  of  a  man  with  whom  he  had  formerly  had 
a  connection,  by  means  of  Aristotle  and  philosophy. 

After  this  he  subdued  such  of  the  Pisidians  as  had  re- 
volted, and  conquered  Phrygia.  Upon  taking  Gordium, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Midas, 
he  found  the  famous  chariot,  fastened  with  cords,  made 
of  the  bark  of  the  cornel-tree,  and  was  informed  of  a 
tradition,  firmly  believed  among  the  barbarians,  **That 
the  Fates  had  decreed  the  empire  of  the  world  to  the 
man  who  should  untie  the  knot"  Most  historians  say  that 
it  was  twisted  so  many  private  ways,  and  the  ends 
so  artfully  concealed  within,  that  Alexander,  finding  he 
could  not  untie  it,  cut  it  asunder  with  his  sword,  and 
so  made  many  ends  instead  of  two.  But  Aristobulus 
affirms,  that  he  easily  untied  it,  by  taking  out  the  pin 
which  fastened  the  yoke  to  the  beam,  and  then  drawing 
out  the  yoke  itself. 

His  next  acquisitions  were  PaphlagoniaandCappadocia  ; 
and  there  news  was  brought  him  of  the  death  of  Memnon, 
who  was  the  most  respectable  officer  Darius  had  in  the 
maritime  parts  of  his  kingdom,  and  likely  to  have  given 
the  invader  most  trouble.  This  confirmed  him  in  his 
resolution  of  marching  into  the  upper  provinces  of  Asia. 

By  this  time  Darius  had  taken  his  departure  from  Susa, 
full  of  confidence  in  his  numbers,  for  his  army  consisted 
of  no  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  combatants;  and 
greatly  encouraged  besides  by  a  dream,  which  the  Magi 
had  interpreted  rather  in  the  manner  they  thought  would 
please  him  than  with  a  regard  to  probability.  He 
dreamed  ''That  he  saw  the  Macedonian  phalanx  all  on 
fire,  and  that  Alexander,  in  the  dress  which  he,  Darius, 
had  formerly  worn,  when  one  of  the  king's  couriers, 
acted  as  his  servant ;  after  which  Alexander  went  into 
the  temple  of  Belus,  and  there  suddenly  disappeared." 
By  this  Heaven  seems  to  have  signified,  that  prosperity 
and   honor   would   attend   the    Macedonians ;    and     that 
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Alexander  would  become  master  of  Asia,  like  Darius, 
before  him,  who,  of  a  simple  courier,  became  a  king  ;  but 
that  he  would  nevertheless  soon  die,  and  leave  his  glory 
behind  him. 

Darius  was  still  more  encouraged  by  Alexanders  long 
stay  in  Cilicia,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  effect  of  his 
fear.  But  the  real  cause  of  his  stay  was  sickness,  which 
some  attribute  to  his  great  fatigues  and  others  to  his 
bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus,  whose  water  is  extremely 
cold.  His  physicians  durst  not  give  him  any  medicines, 
because,  they  thought  themselves  not  so  certain  of  the 
cure,  as  of  the  danger  they  must  incur,  in  the  applica- 
tion ;  for  they  feared  the  Macedonians,  if  they  did  not 
succeed,  would  suspect  them  of  some  bad  practice. 
Philip,  the  Acarnanian,  saw  how  desperate  the  king's 
case  was,  as  well  as  the  rest  ;  but,  beside  the  confidence 
he  had  in  his  friendship,  he  thought  it  the  highest  ingratitude 
when  his  master  was  in  so  much  danger,  not  to  risk  some- 
thing with  him,  in  exhausting  all  his  art  for  his  relief.  He 
therefore  attempted  the  cure,  and  found  no  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  king  to  wait  with  patience  till  his  medicine 
was  prepared,  or  to  take  it  when  ready  ;  so  desirous  was 
he  of  a  speedy  recovery,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  war.* 

In  the  meantime,  Parmenio  sent  him  a  letter  from  the 
camp,  advising  him  **To  beware  of  Philip,  whom,"  he 
said,  **  Darius  had  prevailed  upon,  by  presents  of  infinite 
value,  and  the  promise  of  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
to  take  him  off  by  poison."  As  soon  as  Alexander  had 
read  the  letter,  he  put  it  under  his  pillow,  without  show- 
ing it  to  any  of  his  friends.  The  time  appointed  being 
come,  Philip,  with  the  kings  friends,  entered  the  chamber, 
having  the  cup  which  contained  the  medicine  in  his 
hand  The  king  received  it  freely,  without  the  least 
marks  of  suspicion,  and  at  the  same  time  put  the  letter  in 
his  hands.  It  was  a  striking  situation,  and  more  interest- 
ing than  any  scene  in  a  tragedy  ;  the  one  reading  while 
the  other  was  drinking.  They  looked  upon  each  other, 
but  with  a  very  different  air.  The  king,  with  an  open 
and  unembarrassed  countenance,  expressed  his  regard 
for  Philip,  and  the  confidence  he  had  in  his  honor; 
Philip's  look  showed  his  indignation  at  the  calumny. 
One  while  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven, 
protesting  his  fidelity ;  another  while  he  threw  himself 

*  Philip  cored  Alexander  in  three  days'  time. 
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down  by  the  bedside,  entreating  his  master  to  be  of  good 
courage  and  trust  to  his  care. 

The  medicine,  indeed,  was  so  strong,  and  overpowered 
his  spirits  in  such  a  manner,  that  at  first  he  was  speech- 
less and  discovered  scarce  any  sign  or  sense  of  life.  But 
afterwards  he  was  soon  relieved  by  this  faithful  physician, 
and  recovered  so  well  that  he  was  able  to  show  himself  to 
the  Macedonians,  whose  distress  did  not  abate  till  he  came 
personally  before  them. 

There  was  in  the  army  of  Darius  a  Macedonian  fugi- 
tive, named  Amyntas,  who  knew  perfectly  well  the 
disposition  of  Alexander.  This  man,  perceiving  that  Darius 
prepared  to  march  through  the  straits  in  quest  of  Alexan- 
der, begged  of  him  to  remain  where  he  was,  and  take 
the  advantage  of  receiving  an  enemy,  so  much  inferior 
to  him  in  number,  upon  large  and  spacious  plains. 
Darius  answered,  *'  He  was  afraid  in  that  case  the  enemy 
would  fly  without  coming  to  an  action,  and  Alexander 
escape  him."  **If  that  is  all  your  fear,'*  replied  the 
Macedonian,  **let  it  give  you  no  farther  uneasiness;  for 
he  will  come  to  seek  you,  and  is  already  on  his  march. " 
However,  his  representations  had  no  effect :  Darius 
set  out  for  Cilicia ;  and  Alexander  was  making  for  Syria  in 
quest  of  him  ;  but  happening  to  miss  each  other  in  the 
night,  they  both  turned  back ;  Alexander  rejoicing  in 
his  good  fortune,  and  hastening  to  meet  Darius  in  the 
straits ;  while  Darius  endeavored  to  disengage  himself, 
and  recover  his  former  camp.  For  by  this  time  he  was 
sensible  of  his  error  in  throwing  himself  into  ground 
hemmed  in  by  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  the  mountains 
on  the  other,  and  intersected  by  the  river  Pinarus;  so 
that  it  was  impracticable  for  cavalry,  and  his  infantry 
could  only  act  in  small  and  broken  parties,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  this  situation  was  extremely  convenient  for 
the  enemy's  inferior  numbers. 

Thus  fortune  befriended  Alexander  as  to  the  scene  of 
action  ;  but  the  skilful  disposition  of  his  forces  contrib- 
uted still  more  to  his  gaining  the  victory.  As  his  army 
was  very  small  in  comparison  of  that  of  Darius,  he  took 
care  to  draw  it  up  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  surrounded, 
by  stretching  out  his  right  wing  farther  than  th^  enemy's 
left.  In  that  wing  he  acted  in  person,  and,  fighting  in 
the  foremost  ranks,  put  the  barbarians  to  flight  He  was 
wounded,  however,  in  the  thigh,  and,acconling  to  Chares, 
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by  Darius,  who  engaged  him  hand  to  hand.  But 
Alexander,  in  the  account  he  gave  Antipater  of  the  battle, 
does  not  mention  who  it  was  that  wounded  him.  He 
only  says,  he  received  a  wound  in  his  thigh  by  a  sword, 
and  that  no  dangerous  consequences  followed  it. 

The  Victory  was  a  very  signal  one ;  for  he  killed  above 
a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  of  the  enemy.  Nothing  was 
wanting  to  complete  it  but  the  taking  of  Darius;  and 
that  prince  escaped  narrowly,  having  got  the  start  of  his 
pursuer  only  by  four  or  five  furlongs.  Alexander  took 
his  chariot  and  his  bow,  and  returned  with  them  to  his 
Macedonians.  He  found  them  loading  themselves  with  the 
plunder  of  the  enemy's  camp,  which  was  rich  and  various; 
though  Darius,  to  make  his  troops  fitter  for  action,  had  left 
most  of  the  baggage  in  Damascus.  The  Macedonians  had 
reserved  for  their  master  the  tent  of  Darius,  in  which  he 
found  officers  of  the  household  magnificently  clothed, 
rich  funiture,  and  great  quantities  of  gold  and  silver. 

As  soon  as  he  had  put  off  his  armor,  he  went  to  the 
bath,  saying  to  those  about  him,  "Let  us  go  and  refresh 
ourselves,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  field,  in  the  bath  of 
Darius."  "Nay,  rather,"  said  one  of  his  friends,  **in 
the  bath  of  Alexander ;  for  the  goods  of  the  conquered 
are,  and  shall  be  called,  the  conqueror's."  When  he  had 
taken  a  view  of  the  basins,  vials,  boxes,  and  other  vases 
curiously  wrought  in  gold,  smelled  the  fragrant  odors 
of  essences,  and  seen  the  splendid  furniture  of  spacious 
apartments,  he  turned  to  his  friends,  and  said,  "This, 
then,  it  seems,  it  was  to  be  a  king  !" 

As  he  was  sitting  down  to  table,  an  account  was  brought 
him,  that  among  the  prisoners  were  the  mother  and  wife 
of  Darius,  and  two  unmarried  daughters;  arid  that  upon 
seeing  his  chariot  and  bow,  they  broke  out  into  great 
lamentations,  concluding  that  he  was  dead.-  Alexander, 
after  some  pause,  during  which  he  was  rather  commiser- 
ating their  misfortunes,  than  rejoicing  in  his  own  success, 
sent  Leonatus  to  assure  them,  "That  Darius  was  not  dead  ; 
that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Alexander,  for  his  dis- 
pute with  Darius  was  only  for  empire ;  and  that  they 
should  find  themselves  provided  for  in  the  same  manner 
as  when  Darius  was  in  his  greatest  prosperity."  If  this 
message  to  the  captive  princesses  was  gracious  and 
humane,  his  actions  were  still  more  so.  He  allowed  them 
to  do  the  funeral  honors  to  what  Persians  they  pleased,  ^nd 
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for  that  purpose  furnished  them  out  of  the  spoils  with  robes, 
and  all  the  other  decorations  that  were  customary.  They 
had  as  many  domestics,  and  were  served,  in  all  respects, 
in  as  honorable  a  manner  as  before;  indeed,  their  ap- 
pointments were  greater.  But  there  was  another  part  of 
his  behavior  to  them  still  more  noble  and  princely. 
Though  they  were  now  captives,  he  considered  that  they 
were  ladies,  not  only  of  high  rank,  but  of  great  modesty 
and  virtue,  and  took  care  that  they  should  not  hear  an  in- 
decent word,  nor  have  the  least  cause  to  suspect  any 
danger  to  their  honor.  Nay,  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  holy 
temple,  or  asylum  of  virgins,  rather  than  in  an  enemy's 
camp,  they  lived  unseen  and  unapproached,  in  the  most 
sacred  privacy. 

It  is  said,  the  wife  of  Darius  was  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful women,  as  Darius  was  one  of  the  tallest  and  hand- 
somest men  in  the  world,  and  that  their  daughters  much 
resembled  them.  But  Alexander,  no  doubt,  thought  it 
more  glorious  and  worthy  of  a  king  to  conquer  himself 
than  to  subdue  his  enemies,  and  therefore  never  ap- 
proached one  of  them.  Indeed,  his  continence  was  such, 
that  he  knew  not  any  woman  before  his  marriage,  except 
Barsine,  who  became  a  widow  by  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band Memnon,  and  was  taken  prisoner  near  Damascus. 
She  was  well  versed  in  the  Greek  literature,  a  woman  of 
the  most  agreeable  temper,  and  of  royal  extraction  ;  for 
her  father  Artabazus  was  grandson  to  a  king  of  Persia.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristobulus,  it  was  Parmenio  9iat  put  Alexan- 
der upon  this  connection  with  so  accomplished  a  woman, 
whose  beauty  was  her  least  perfection.  As  for  the  other 
female  captives,  though  they  were  tall  and  beautiful, 
Alexander  took  no  farther  notice  of  them  than  to  say,  by 
way  of  jest,  "What  eye-sores  these  Persian  women  are  !" 
He  found  a  counter-charm  in  the  beauty  of  self-govern- 
ment and  sobriety  ;  and,  in  the  strength  of  that  passed 
them  by,  as  so  many  statues. 

Philoxenus,  who  commanded  his  forces  upon  the  coast, 
acquainted  him  by  letter,  that  there  was  one  Theodorus,  a 
Tarentine,  with  him,  who  had  two  beautiful  boys  to  sell, 
and  desired  to  know  whether  he  chose  to  buy  them,  Alex- 
ander was  so  much  incensed  at  this  application,  that  he 
asked  his  friends  several  times,  "What  base  inclinations 
Philoxenus  had  ever  seen  in  him,  that  he  durst  make  him 
so  infamous  a  proposal  ? "  In  his  answer  to  the  letter,  which 
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Was  extremely  severe  upon  Philoxenus,  he  ordered  him  to 
dismiss  Theodorus  and  his  vile  merchandise  together. 
He  likewise  reprimanded  young  Agnon,  for  offering  to 
purchase  Crobylus  for  him,  whose  beauty  was  famous  in 
Corinth.  Being  informed,  that  two  Macedonians,  named 
Damon  and  Timotheus,  had  corrupted  the  wives  of  some 
of  his  mercenaries,  who  served  under  Parmenio,  he  or- 
dered, that  officer  to  inquire  into  the  affair,  and  if  they 
were  found  guilty,  to  put  them  to  death,  as  no  better  than 
savages  bent  on  the  destruction  of  human  kind.  In  the 
same  letter,  speaking  of  his  own  conduct,  he  expresses 
himself  in  these  terms:  '*For  my  part,  I  have  neither 
seen,  nor  desired  to  see,  the  wife  of  Darius  ;  so  far  from 
that,  I  have  not  suffered  any  man  to  speak  of  her  beauty 
before  me."  He  used  to  say,  '* That  sleep  and  the  com- 
merce with  the  sex  were  the  things  that  made  him  most 
sensible  of  his  mortality. "  For  he  considered  both  weari- 
ness and  pleasure  as  the  natural  effects  of  our  weakness. 

He  was  also  very  temperate  in  eating.  Of  this  there 
are  many  proofs  ;  and  we  have  a  remarkable  one  in  what 
he  said  to  Ada,  whom  he  called  his  mother,  and  had  made 
queen  of  Caria.  Ada,  to  express  her  affectionate  regards, 
sent  him  every  day  a  number  of  excellent  dishes  and  a 
handsome  dessert ;  and  at  last  she  sent  him  some  of  her 
best  cooks  and  bakers.  But  he  said,  *'  He  had  no  need  of 
them  ;  for  he  had  been  supplied  with  better  cooks  by  his 
tutor  Leonidas  ;  a  march  before  day  to  dress  his  dinner, 
and  a  light  dinner  to  prepare  his  supper."  He  added, 
that  * '  the  same  Leonidas  used  to  examine  the  chests  and 
wardrobes  in  which  his  bedding  and  clothes  were  put,  lest 
something  of  luxury  and  superfluity  should  be  introduced 
there  by  his  mother." 

Nor  was  he  so  much  addicted  to  wine  as  he  was  thought 
to  be.  It  was  supposed  so,  because  he  passed  a  great 
deal  ofhis  time  at  table  ;  but  that  was  spent  rather  in  talking 
than  drinking  ;  every  cup  introducing  some  long  discourse. 
Besides,  he  never  made  these  long  meals  but  when  hel 
had  abundance  of  leisure  upon  his  hands.  When  business! 
called,  he  was  not  to  be  detained  by  wine,  or  sleep,  or 
pleasure,  or  honorable  love,  or  the  most  entertaining 
spectacle,  though  the  motions  of  other  generals  have  been 
retarded  by  some  of  these  things.  His  life  sufficiently 
confirms  this  assertion  ;  for,  though  very  short,  he  per- 
formed in  it  innumerable  great  actions. 
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On  his  days  of  leisure,  as  soon  as  he  was  risen  he 
sacrificed  to  the  gods ;  after  which  he  took  his  dinner  sit- 
ting. The  rest  of  the  day  he  spent  in  hunting,  or  deciding- 
the  differences  among  his  troops,  or  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing. If  he  was  upon  a  march  which  did  not  require  haste, 
he  would  exercise  himself  in  shooting  and  darting  the 
javelin,  or  in  mounting  and  alighting  from  a  chariot  at  full 
speed.  Sometimes  also  he  diverted  himself  with  fowling 
and  fox-hunting,  as  we  find  by  his  journals. 

On  his  return  to  his  quarters,  when  he  went  to  be  re- 
freshed with  the  bath  and  with  oil,  he  inquired  of  the 
stewards  of  his  kitchen,  whether  they  had  prepared  every- 
thing in  a  handsome  manner  for  supper.  It  was  not  till 
late  in  the  evening,  and  when  night  was  come  on,  that  he 
took  this  meal,  and  then  he  eat  in  a  recumbent  posture. 
He  was  very  attentive  to  his  guests  at  table,  that  they 
might  be  served  equally,  and  none  neglected.  His  enter- 
tainments, as  we  have  already  observed,  lasted  many 
hours  ;  but  they  were  lengthened  out  rather  by  conversa- 
tion than  drinking.  His  conversation,  in  many  respects, 
was  more  agreeable  than  that  of  most  princes,  for  he  was 
not  deficient  in  the  graces  of  society.  His  only  fault  was  his 
retaining  so  much  of  the  soldier  as  to  indulge  a  trouble- 
some vanity.  He  would  not  only  boast  of  his  own  ac- 
tions, but  suffered  himself  to  be  cajoled  by  flatterers  to  an 
amazing  degree.  These  wretches  were  an  intolerable 
burden  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  did  not  choose  to 
contend  with  them  in  adulation,  nor  yet  to  appear  behind 
them  in  their  opinion  of  their  king's  achievements. 

As  to  delicacies,  he  had  so  little  regard  for  them,  that 
when  the  choicest  fruit  and  fish  were  brought  him  from 
distant  countries  and  seas,  he  would  send  some  to  each  of 
his  friends,  and  he  very  often  left  none  for  himselt  Yet 
there  was  always  a  magnificence  at  his  table,  and  the  ex- 
pense rose  with  his  fortune,  till  it  came  to  ten  thousand 
drachmas  for  one  entertainment.  There  it  stood  ;  and  he 
did  not  suffer  those  that  invited  him  to  exceed  that  sum. 

After  the  battle  of  Issus  he  sent  to  Damascus,  and  seized 
the  money  and  equipages  of  the  Persians,  together  with 
their  wives  and  children.  On  that  occasion  the  Thessalian 
cavalry  enriched  themselves  most.  They  had,  indeed 
greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  action,  and  they 
were  favored  with  this  commision,  that  they  might  have 
the  best  share  in  the  spoil.     Not  but  the  rest  of  the  army 
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found  suflicient  booty  ;  and  the  Macedonians  having  once 
tasted  the  treasures  and  the  luxury  of  the  barbarians, 
hunted  for  the  Persian  wealth  with  all  the  ardor  of  hounds 
upon  scent. 

It  appeared  to  Alexander  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
before  he  went  farther,  to  gain  the  maritime  powers. 
Upon  application,  the  kings  of  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia  made 
their  submission  :  only  Tyre  held  out.  He  besieged  that 
city  seven  months,  during  which  time  he  erected  vast 
mounds  of  earth,  plied  it  with  his  engines,  and  invested  it 
on  the  side  next  the  sea  with  two  hundred  galleys.  He 
had  a  dream  in  which  he  saw  Hercules  offering  him  his 
hand  from  the  wall,  and  inviting  him  to  enter.  And  many 
of  the  Tyrians  dreamed,  "That  Apollo  declared  he  would 
go  over  to  Alexander,  because  he  was  displeased  with  their 
behavior  in  the  town."  Hereupon,  the  Tyrians,  as  if  the 
god  had  been  a  deserter  taken  in  the  fact,  loaded  his  statue 
with  chains,  and  nailed  the  feet  to  the  pedestal  ;  not  scru- 
pling to  call  him  an  AlexandrisL  In  another  dream  Alex- 
ander thought  he  saw  a  satyr  playing  before  him  at  some 
distance  ;  and  when  he  advanced  to  take  him  the  savage 
eluded  his  grasp.  However,  at  last,  after  much  coaxing  and 
taking  many  circuits  round  him,  he  prevailed  with  him  to 
surrender  himself.  The  interpreters,  plausibly  enough, 
divided  the  Greek  term  iox  satyr  into  two,  Sa  Tyros,  which 
signifies  Tyre  is  thine.  They  still  show  us  a  fountain,  near 
which  Alexander  is  said  to  have  seen  that  vision. 

About  the  middle  of  the  siege  he  made  an  excursion 
against  the  Arabians,  who  dwelt  about  An tilibanus.  There 
he  ran  a  great  risk  of  his  life,  on  account  of  his  preceptor 
Lysimachus,  who  insisted  on  attending  him  ;  being  as  he 
alleged,  neither  older  nor  less  valiant  than  Phoenix.  But 
when  they  came  to  the  hills,  and  quitted  their  horses,  to 
march  up  on  foot,  the  rest  of  the  party  got  far  before  Alex- 
ander and  Lysimachus.  Night  came  on,  and,  as  the 
enemy  was  at  no  great  distance,  the  king  would  not  leave 
his  preceptor  borne  down  with  fatigue  and  the  weight  of 
years.  Therefore,  while  he  was  encouraging  and  helping 
him  forward,  he  was  insensibly  separated  from  his  troops, 
and  had  a  dark  and  very  cold  night  to  pass  in  an  exposed 
and  dismal  situation.  In  this  perplexity,  he  observed  at  a 
distance  a  number  of  scattered  fires  which  the  enemy  had 
lighted  ;  and  depending  upon  his  swiftness  and  activity  as 
well  as  accustomed  to  extricate  the  Macedonians  out  of 
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every  difficulty,  by  taking  a  share  in  the  labor  and  danger, 
he  ran  to  the  next  fire.  After  having  killed  two  of  the  bar- 
barians that  sat  watching  it,  he  seized  a  lighted  brand,  and 
hastened  with  it  to  his  party,  who  soon  kindled  a  great  fire. 
The  sight  of  this  so  intimidated  the  enemy  that  many  of 
them  fled,  and  those  who  ventured  to  attack  him  were  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  loss.  By  this  means  he  passed 
the  night  in  safety,  according  to  the  account  we  have  from 
Chares. 

As  for  the  siege,  it  was  brought  to  a  termination  in  this 
manner.  Alexander  had  permitted  his  main  body  to  repose 
themselves,  after  the  long  and  severe  fatigues  they  had  un- 
dergone, and  ordered  only  some  small  parties  to  keep  the 
Tyrians  in  play.  In  the  meantime,  Aristander,  his  principal 
soothsayer,  offered  sacrifices,  and  one  day,  upon  inspect- 
ing the  entrails  of  the  victim,  he  boldly  asserted  among 
those  about  him,  that  the  city  would  certainly  be  taken 
that  month.  As  it  happened  then  to  be  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  his  assertion  was  received  with  ridicule  and  scorn. 
The  king  perceiving  he  was  disconcerted,  and  making  it 
a  point  to  bring  the  prophecies  of  his  ministers  to  com- 
pletion, gave  orders  that  the  day  should  not  be  called  the 
thirtieth,  but  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  month.  At  the  same 
time  he  called  out  his  forces  by  sound  of  trumpet,  and 
*iade  a  much  more  vigorous  assault  than  he  at  first  in- 
tended. The  attack  was  violent,  and  those  who  were  left 
behind  in  the  camp  quitted  it  to  have  a  share  in  it,  and  to 
support  their  fellow-soldiers ;  insomuch  that  the  Tyrians 
were  forced  to  give  out,  and  the  city  was  taken  that  very 
day. 

From  thence  he  marched  into  Syria,  and  laid  siege  to 
Gaza,  the  capital  of  that  country.  While  he  was  em- 
ployed there,  a  bird,  as  it  flew  by,  let  fall  a  clod  of  earth 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  then  going  to  perch  on  the  cross 
cords  with  which  they  turned  the  engines,  was  entangled 
and  taken.  The  event  answered  Aristander  s  interpreta- 
tion of  this  sign  :  Alexander  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder, 
but  he  took  the  city.  He  sent  most  of  its  spoils  to  Olym- 
pias  and  Cleopatra,  and  others  of  his  friends.  His  tutor 
Leonidas  was  not  forgotten  ;  and  the  present  he  made 
him  had  something  particular  in  it  It  consisted  of  five 
hundred  talents  weight  of  frankincense,*  and  a  hundred  of 

*  The  commrm  Attic  talent  in  Troy  weight  was  *fJb,  1 1  oa.  17  /r.  This  talent  con< 
siated  of  60  mimm  ;  but  there  was  another  Attic  talenti  by  some  said  to  consist  of  80^ 
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myrrh,  and  was  sent  upon  recollection  of  the  hopes  he 
had  conceived  when  a  boy.  It  seems  Leonidas  one  day 
had  observed  Alexander  at  a  sacrifice,  throwing  incense 
into  the  fire  by  handsful ;  upon  which  he  said,  '*  Alexan- 
der, when  you  have  conquered  the  country  where  spices 
g^ow,  you  may  be  thus  liberal  of  your  incense ;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  use  what  you  have  more  sparingly."  He 
therefore  wrote  thus:  **I  have  sent  you  frankincense  and 
myrrh  in  abundance,  that  you  may  be  no  longer  a  churl  to 
the  gods. " 

A  casket  being  one  day  brought  him,  which  appeared 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  valuable  things  among  the 
treasures  and  the  whole  equipage  of  Darius,  he  asked  his 
friends  what  they  thought  most  worthy  to  be  put  in  it  ? 
Different  things  were  to  be  proposed,  but  he  said,  '*The 
Iliad  most  deserved  such  a  case. "  This  particular  is  men- 
tioned by  several  writers  of  credit.  And  if  what  the  Alex- 
andrians say,  upon  the  faith  of  Heraclides,  be  true,  Homer 
was  no  bad  auxiliary,  or  useless  counsellor,  in  the  course 
of  the  war.  They  tell  us,  that  when  Alexander  had  con- 
quered Egypt,  and  determined  to  build  there  a  great  city, 
which  was  to  be  peopled  with  Greeks,  and  called  after  his 
own  name,  by  the  advice  of  his  architects  he  had  marked 
out  a  piece  of  ground,  and  was  preparing  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion ;  but  a  wonderful  dream  made  him  fix  upon  another 
situation.  He  thought  a  person  wjth  gray  hair,  and  a 
very  venerable  aspect,  approached  him,  and  repeated  the 
following  lines  : 

High  o'er  a  gulfy  sea  the  Pharian  isle 
Fronts  the  deep  roar  of  disemboguing  Nile. 
Pope. 

Alexander,  upon  this,  immediately  left  his  bed,  and  went 
to  Pharos,  which  at  that  time  was  an  island  lying  a  little 
above  the  Canohic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  but  now  is  joined  to 
the  continent  by  a  causeway.  He  no  sooner  cast  his 
eyes  upon  the  place,  than  he  perceived  the  commodious- 
ness  of  the  situation.  It  is  a  tongue  of  land,  not  unlike  an 
isthmus,  whose  breadth  is  proportionable  to  its  length. 
On  one  side  it  has  a  great  lake,  and  on  the  other  the  sea, 
which  there  forms  a  capacious  harbor.  This  led  him  to 
declare  that  *  *  Homer,  among  his  other  admirable  qualifi- 
cations, was  an  excellent  architect,"  and  he  ordered  a  city 

by  others  of  loo  immw.  '  The  minm  was  iica.  j  thai,  i6£rr.  The  talent  of  Alexandria 
was  vo^lb,  tgdwt.    i^gr. 
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to  be  planned  suitable  to  the  ground,  and  its  appendant 
conveniences.  For  want  of  chalk,  they  made  use  of  flour, 
which  answered  well  enough  upon  a  black  soil,  and  they 
drew  a  line  with  it  about  the  semicircular  bay.  The  arms 
of  this  semicircle  were  terminated  by  straight  lines,  so  that 
the  whole  was  in  the  form  of  a  Macedonian  cloak. 

While  the  king  was  enjoying  the  design,  on  a  sudden 
an  infinite  number  of  large  birds  of  various  kinds,  rose, 
like  a  black  cloud,  out  of  the  river  and  the  lake,  and, 
lighting  upon  the  place,  eat  up  all  the  flour  that  was  used 
in  marking  out  the  lines.  Alexander  was  disturbed  at  the 
omen ;  but  the  diviners  encouraged  him  to  proceed,  by 
assuring  him,  it  was  a  sign  that  the  city  he  was  going  \o 
build  would  be  blessed  with  such  plenty  as  to  furnish  a 
supply  to  those  that  should  repair  to  it  from  other  nations. 

The  execution  of  the  plan  he  left  to  his  architects,  and 
went  to  visit  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.     It  was  a  long 
and  laborious  journey  ;  and  besides  the  fatigue,  there  were 
two  great  dangers  attending  it.     The  one  was,  that  their 
water  might  fail,  in  a  desert  of  many  days'  journey  which 
afforded  no  supply  ;  and  the  other,  that  they  might  be  sur- 
prised by  a  violent  south  wind  amidst  the  wastes  of  sand, 
cis  it  happened  long  before  to  the  army  of  Cambyses,     The 
wind  raised  the  sand,  and  rolled  it  in  such  waves,  that  it 
devoured  full  fifty  thousand  men.     These  difficulties  were 
considered  and  represented  to  Alexander  ;  but  it  was  not 
easy  to  divert  him   from   any  of  his   purposes.     Fortune 
had  supported  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  his  resolutions 
were  become  invincibly  strong ;  and  his  courage  inspired 
him  with  such  a  spirit  of  adventure,  that  he  thought  it  not 
enough  to  be  victorious  in  the  field,  but  he  must  conquer 
both  time  and  place. 

The  divine  assistances  which  Alexander  experienced  in 
his  march,  met  with  more  credit  than  the  oracles  delivered 
at  the  end  of  it ;  though  those  extraordinary  assistances, 
in  some  measure,  confirmed  the  oracles.  In  the  first  place, 
Jupiter  sent  such  a  copious  and  constant  rain,  as  not  only 
delivered  them  from  all  fear  of  suffering  by  thirst,  but,  by 
moistening  the  sand,  and  making  it  firm  to  the  foot, 
made  the  air  clear,  and  fit  for  respiration.  In  the  next 
place,  when  they  found  the  marks  which  were  to  serve  for 
guides  to  travellers  removed  or  defaced,  and  in  conse- 
quence wandered  up  and  down  without  any  certain  route, 
a  flock  of  crows  made  their  appearance,  and  directed  them 
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in  the  way.  When  they  marched  briskly  on,  the  crows 
flew  with  equal  alacrity ;  when  they  lagged  behind,  or 
halted,  the  crows  also  stopped.  What  is  still  stranger, 
Callisthenes  avers,  that  at  night,  when  they  happened  to 
be  gone  wrong,  these  birds  called  them  by  their  croaking, 
and  put  them  right  again. 

When  he  had  passed  the  desert,  and  was  arrived  at  the 
place,  the  minister  of  Ammon  received  him  with  saluta- 
tions from  the  god,  as  from  a  father.  And  when  he  in- 
quired, ''Whether  any  of  the  assassins  of  his  father  had 
escaped  him  ? "  the  priest  desired  he  would  not  express 
himself  in  that  manner,  **  for  his  father  was  not  a  mortal." 
Then  he  asked,  **  Whether  all  the  murderers  of  Philip 
were  punished  ;  and  whether  it  was  given  the  proponent 
to  be  the  conqueror  of  the  world  ? "  Jupiter  answered, 
**That  he  granted  him  that  high  distinction  ;  and  that  the 
death  of  Philip  was  sufficiently  avenged"  Upon  this, 
Alexander  made  his  acknowledgments  to  the  god  by  rich 
»  offerings,  and  loaded  the  priests  with  presents  of  great 
value.  This  is  the  account  most  historians  give  us  of  the 
affair  of  the  oracle  ;  but  Alexander  himself,  in  the  letter  he 
wrote  to  his  mother  on  that  occasion,  only  says,  "He 
received  certain  private  answers  from  the  oracle,  which  he 
would  communicate  to  her,  and  her  only,  at  his  return. " 

Some  say,  Ammon's  prophet  being  desirous  to  address 
him  in  an  obliging  manner  in  Greek,  intended  to  say, 
O  Paidion,  which  signifies,  My  Son  ;  but  in  his  barbarous 
pronunciation,  made  the  word  end  with  an  5,  instead  of 
an  »,  and  so  said,  O  pat  dios,  which  signifies,  O  Son  of 
Jupiter.  Alexander  (they  add)  was  delighted  with  the 
mistake  in  the  pronunciation,  and  from  that  mistake  was 
propagated  a  report,  that  Jupiter  himself  had  called  him 
his  son. 

He  went  to  hear  Psammo,  an  Egyptian  philosopher, 
and  the  saying  of  his  that  pleased  him  most  was,  "That 
all  men  are  governed  by  God,  for  in  everything  that 
which  mles  and  governs  is  divine. "  But  Alexander  s  own 
maxim  was  more  agreeable  to  sound  philosophy  :  he  said, 
"  God  is  the  common  father  of  men,  but  more  particularly 
of  the  good  and  the  virtuous. " 

When  among  the  barbarians,  indeed,  he  affected  a  lofty 
port,  such  as  might  suit  a  man  perfectly  convinced  of  his 
divine  original  ;  but  it  was  in  a  small  degree,  and  with 
great    caution,    that  he    assumed   anything    of  divinity 
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among  the  Greeks.  We  must  except,  however,  what  he 
wrote  to  the  Athenians  concerning  Samos.  **  It  was  not  I 
who  gave  you  that  free  and  famous  city,  but  your  then 
Lord,  who  was  called  my  father,"  meaning  Philip. 

Yet  long  after  this,  when  he  was  wounded  with  an 
arrow,  and  experienced  great  torture  from  it,  he  said,  **  My 
friends,  this  is  blood,  and  not  the  ichor 

"  Which  blest  immortals  shed." 

One  day  it  happened  to  thunder  in  such  a  dreadful 
manner,  that  it  astonished  all  that  heard  it ;  upon  which, 
Anaxarchus  the  sophist,  being  in  company  with  him,  said, 
*'  Son  of  Jupiter,  could  you  do  so  ? "  Alexander  answered, 
with  a  smile,  **  I  do  not  choose  to  be  so  terrible  to  my 
friends  as  you  would  have  me,  who  despise  my  entertain- 
ments, because  you  see  fish  served  up,  and  not  the  heads 
of  Persian  grandees.''  It  seems  the  king  had  made 
Hepha^stion  a  present  of  some  small  fish,  and  Anaxarchus 
observing  it,  said,  *' Why  did  he  not  rather  send  you  the 
heads  of  princes?"  intimating,  how  truly  despicable  those 
glittering  things  are  which  conquerors  pursue  with  so 
much  danger  and  fatigue;  since,  after  all,  their  enjoy- 
ments are  little  or  nothing  superior  to  those  of  other  men. 
It  appears,  then,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  Alexander 
neither  believed,  nor  was  elated  with,  the  notion  of  his 
divinity,  but  that  he  only  made  use  of  it  as  a  means  to 
bring  others  into  subjection. 

At  his  return  from  Egypt  to  Phoenicia,  he  honored  the 
gods  with  sacrifices  and  solemn  processions  ;  on  which 
occasion  the  people  were  entertained  with  music  and  danc- 
ing, and  tragedies  were  presented  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
not  only  in  respect  of  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery,  but 
the  spirit  of  emulation  in  those  who  exhibited  them.  In 
Athens  persons  are  chosen  by  lot  out  of  the  tribes  to  con- 
duct those  exhibitions ;  but  in  this  case  the  princes  of 
'  Cyprus  vied  with  each  other  with  incredible  ardor  ;  partic- 
ularly Nicocreon,  king  of  Salamis,  and  Pasicrates,  king  of 
Soli.  They  chose  the  most  celebrated  actors  that  could  be 
found ;  Pasicrates  risked  the  victory  upon  Athenodorus, 
and  Nicocreon  upon  Thessalus.  Alexander  interested 
himself  particularly  in  behalf  of  the  latter  ;  but  did  not  dis- 
cover his  attachment,  till  Athenodorus  was  declared  victor 
by  all  the  suffrages.  Then,  as  he  left  the  theatre,  he  said, 
**  I  commend  the  judges  for  what  they  have  done ;  but  I 
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Would  have  given  half  my  kingdom  rather  than  have  seen 
Thessalus  conquered." 

However,  when  Athenodorus  was  fined  by  the  Athe- 
nians for  not  making  his  appearance  on  their  stage  at  the 
feasts  of  Bacchus,  and  entreated  Alexander  to  write  to 
them  in  his  favor,  though  he  refused  to  comply  with 
that  request,  he  paid  his  fine  for  him.  Another  actor, 
named  Lycon,  a  native  of  Scarphia,  performing  with  great 
applause  before  Alexander,  dexterously  inserted  in  one  of 
the  speeches  of  the  comedy,  a  verse,  in  which  he  asked 
him  for  ten  talents.  Alexander  laughed,  and  gave  him 
them. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  received  a  letter  from 
Darius,  in  which  that  prince  proposed,  on  condition  of  a 
pacification  and  future  friendship,  to  pay  him  ten  thousand 
talents  in  ransom  of  the  prisoners,  to  cede  to  him  all  the 
countries  on  this  side  the  Euphrates,  and  to  give  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  Upon  his  communicating  these 
proposals  to  his  friends,  Parmenio  said,  "  If  I  were  Alex- 
ander, I  would  accept  them."  '*So  would  I,"  said  Alex- 
ander, "  if  I  were  Parmenio. "  The  answer  he  gave  Darius 
was,  **  That  if  he  would  come  to  him,  he  should  find  the 
best  of  treatment ;  if  not,  he  must  go  and  seek  him. " 

In  consequence  of  this  declaration  he  began  his  march  ; 
but  he  repented  that  he  had  set  out  so  soon,  when  he  re- 
ceived information  that  the  wife  of  Darius  was  dead.  That 
princess  died  in  childbed ;  and  the  concern  of  Alexander 
was  great,  because  he  lost  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
his  clemency.  All  he  could  do  was  to  return,  and  bury 
her  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  One  of  the  eun- 
uchs of  the  bed-chamber,  named  Tireus,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  along  with  the  princesses,  at  this  time  made  his 
escape  out  of  the  camp,  and  rode  off  to  Darius,  with  news 
of  the  queen's  death. 

Darius  smote  upon  his  head,  and  shed  a  torrent  of  tears. 
After  which  he  cried  out,  •*  Ah,  cruel  destiny  of  the  Per- 
sians I  Was  the  wife  and  sister  of  the  king,  not  only  to 
be  taken  captive,  but  after  her  death  to  be  deprived  of  the 
obsequies  due  to  her  high  rank ! ''  The  eunuch  answered, 
* '  As  to  her  obsequies,  O  King,  and  all  the  honors  the  queen 
had  a  right  to  claim,  there  is  no  reason  to  blame  the  evil 
genius  of  the  Persians.  For  neither  my  mistress,  Statira, 
during  her  hfe,  or  your  royal  mother,  or  children,  missed 
any  of  the  advantag^es  of  their  former  fortune,  except  the 
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beholding  the  light  of  your  countenance,  which  the  great 
Oromasdes  will  again  cause  to  shine  with  as  much  lustre 
as  before.  So  far  from  being  deprived  of  any  of  the  solem- 
nities of  a  funeral,  the  queen  was  honored  with  the  tears 
of  her  very  enemies.  For  Alexander  is  as  mild  in  the  use 
of  his  victories,  as  he  is  terrible  in  battle." 

On  hearing  this,  Darius  was  greatly  moved,  and  strange 
suspicions  took  possession  of  his  soul.  He  took  the  eu- 
nuch into  the  most  private  apartment  of  his  pavilion,  and 
said,  •*  If  thou  dost  not  revolt  to  the  Macedonians,  as  the 
fortune  of  Persia  has  done,  but  still  acknowledgest  in  me 
thy  lord ;  tell  me,  as  thou  honorest  the  light  of  Mithra  and 
the  right-hand  of  the  king,  is  not  the  death  of  Statira  the  least 
of  her  misfortunes  I  have  to  lament  ?  Did  not  she  suffer 
more  dreadful  things  while  she  lived?  And,  amidst  all 
our  calamities,  would  not  our  disgrace  have  been  less,  had 
we  met  with  a  more  rigorous  and  savage  enemy  ?  For 
what  engagement  in  the  compass  of  virtue  could  bring  a 
young  man  to  do  such  honor  to  the  wife  of  his  enemy  ?  " 
While  the  king  was  yet  speaking,  Tireus  humbled  his 
face  to  the  earth,  and  entreated  him  not  to  make  use  of  ex- 
pressions so  unworthy  of  himself,  so  injurious  to  Alexander, 
and  so  dishonorable  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  wife 
and  sister  ;  nor  to  deprive  himself  of  the  greatest  of  conso- 
lations in  his  misfortune,  the  reflecting  that  he  was  not  de- 
feated but  by  a  person  superior  to  human  nature.  He  as- 
sured him,  that  Alexander  was  more  to  be  admired  for  the 
decency  of  his  behavior  to  the  Persian  women,  than  for 
the  valor  he  exerted  against  the  men.  At  the  same  time, 
he  confirmed  all  that  he  had  said  with  the  most  awful  oaths, 
and  expatiated  still  more  on  the  regularity  of  Alexander's 
conduct,  and  on  his  dignity  of  mind. 

Then  Darius  returned  to  his  friends  ;  and  lifting  up  his 
hands  to  heaven,  he  said,  •  *  Ye  gods,  who  are  the  guardians 
of  our  birth,  and  the  protectors  of  kingdoms,  grant  that  I 
I  may  reestablish  the  fortunes  of  Persia,  and  leave  them  in 
the  glory  I  found  them  ;  that  victory  may  put  it  in  my 
power  to  return  Alexander  the  favors,  which  my  dearest 
pledges  experienced  from  him  in  my  fall  !  but  if  the  time 
determined  by  fate  and  the  divine  wrath,  or  brought  by 
the  vicissitude  of  things,  is  now  come,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Persians  must  fall,  may  none  but  Alexander  sit  on  the 
throne  of  Cyrus  !  "  In  this  manner  were  things  conducted 
and  such  were  the  speeches  uttered  on  this  occasion,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  history.  ^^^  ,y  UOOgie 
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Alexander  having  subdued  all  on  this  side  the  Euphrates, 
began  his  march  against  Darius,  who  had  taken  the  field 
with  a  million  of  men.  During  this  march,  one  of  his 
friends  mentioned  to  him,  as  a  matter  that  might  divert 
him,  that  the  servants  of  the  army  had  divided  themselves 
into  two  bands,  and  that  each  had  chosen  a  chief,  one  of 
which  they  called  Alexander,  and  the  other  Darius.  They 
began  to  skirmish  with  clods,  and  afterwards  fought  with 
their  fists ;  and,  at  last,  heated  with  a  desire  of  victory, 
many  of  them  came  to  stones  and  sticks,  insomuch  that 
they  could  hardly  be  parted.  The  king,  upon  this  report 
ordered  the  two  chiefs  to  fight  in  single  combat,  and  armed 
Alexander  with  his  own  hands,  while  Philotas  did  the  same 
for  Darius.  The  whole  army  stood  and  looked  on,  con- 
sidering the  event  of  this  combat  as  a  presage  of  the  issue 
of  the  war.  The  two  champions  fought  with  great  fury  ; 
but  he  who  bore  the  name  of  Alexander,  proved  victori- 
ous. He  was  rewarded  with  a  present  of  twelve  villages, 
and  allowed  to  wear  a  Persian  robe,  as  Eratosthenes  tells 
the  story. 

The  great  battle  with  Darius  was  not  fought  at  Arbela, 
as  most  historians  will  have  it ;  but  at  Gaugamela,  which, 
in  the  Persian  tongue,  is  said  to  signify  the  house  of  the 
camel ;  so  called,  because  one  of  the  ancient  kings  having 
escaped  his  enemies  by  the  swiftness  of  his  camel,  placed 
her  there,  and  appointed  the  revenue  of  certain  villages  for 
her  maintenance. 

In  the  month  of  September  there  happened  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  about  the  beginning  of  the  festival  of  the  great 
mysteries  at  Athens.  The  eleventh  night  after  that  eclipse, 
the  two  armies  being  in  view  of  each  other,  Darius  kept 
his  men  under  arms,  and  took  a  general  review  of  his 
troops  by  torchlight.  Meantime  Alexander  suffered  his 
Macedonians  to  repose  themselves,  and  with  his  sooth- 
sayer Aristander,  performed  some  private  ceremonies  be- 
fore his  tent,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  Fear.  The  Oldest  of 
his  friends,  and  Parmenio  in  particular,  when  they  beheld 
the  plain  between  Niphates  and  the  Gordsean  Mountains, 
all  illumined  with  the  torches  of  the  barbarians,  and  heard 
the  tumultuary  and  appalling  noise  from  their  camp,  like 
the  bello wings  of  an  immense  sea,  were  astonished  at 
their  numbers,  and  observed  among  themselves  how  ardu- 
ous an  enterprise  it  would  be  to  meet  such  a  torrent  of  war 
in  open  day.     They  waited  upon  the  king,  therefore,  when 
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he  had  finished  the  sacrifice,  and  advised  him  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  the  night,  when  darkness  would  hide  what  was 
most  dreadful  in  the  combat.  Upon  which  he  gave  them 
that  celebrated  answer,  Ivoill  not  steal  a  victory. 

It  is  true,  this  answer  has  been  thought  by  some  to 
savor  of  the  vanity  of  a  young  man  who  derided  the  most 
obvious  danger  :  yet  others  have  thought  it  not  only  well 
calculated  to  encourage  his  troops  at  that  time,  but  politic 
enough  in  respect  to  the  future ;  because,  if  Darius  had 
happened  to  be  beaten,  it  left  him  no  handle  to  proceed  to 
another  trial,  under  pretence  that  night  and  darkness  had 
been  his  adversaries,  as  he  had  before  laid  the  blame  upon 
the  mountains,  the  narrow  passes,  and  the  sea.  For  in 
such  a  vast  empire,  it  could  never  be  the  want  of  arms  or 
men  that  would  bring  Darius  to  give  up  the  dispute  ;  but 
the  ruin  of  his  hopes  and  spirits,  in  consequence  of  the  loss 
of  a  battle,  where  he  had  the  advantage  of  numbers  and 
of  daylight 

When  his  friends  were  gone,  Alexander  retired  to  rest  in 
his  tent,  and  he  is  said  to  have  slept  that  night  much 
sounder  than  usual ;  insomuch,  that  when  his  officers 
came  to  attend  him  the  next  day,  they  could  not  but  ex- 
press their  surprise  at  it,  while  they  were  obliged  them- 
selves to  give  out  orders  to  the  troops  to  take  their  morn- 
ing refeshment  After  this,  as  the  occasion  was  urgent, 
Parmenio  entered  his  apartment,  and  standing  by  the 
bed,  called  him  two  or  three  times  by  name.  When  he 
awaked,  that  officer  asked  him,  *'Whyhe  slept  like  a  man 
that  had  already  conquered,  and  not  rather  like  one  who 
had  the  greatest  battle  the  world  ever  heard  of  to  fight  ?  " 
Alexander  smiled  at  the  question,  and  said,  **  In  what  light 
can  you  look  upon  us  but  as  conquerors,  when  we  have 
not  now  to  traverse  desolate  countries  in  pursuit  of  Darius, 
and  he  no  longer  declines  the  combat?  "  It  was  not  how- 
ever, only  before  the  battle,  but  in  the  face  of  danger,  that 
Alexander  showed  his  intrepidity  and  excellent  judgment 
For  the  battle  was  some  time  doubtful  The  left  wing, 
commanded  by  Parmenio,  was  almost  broken  by  the  im- 
petuosity with  which  the  Bactrian  dkvalry  charged ;  and 
Mazaeus  had,  moreover,  detached  a  party  of  horse,  with 
orders  to  wheel  round  and  attack  the  corps  that  was  left 
to  guard  the  Macedonian  baggage.  Parmenio,  greatly  dis- 
turbed at  these  circumstances,  sent  messengers  to  acquaint 
Alexander,  that  his  camp  and  baggage  would  be  taken  if 
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he  did  not  immediately  despatch  a  strong  reinforcement 
from  the  front  to  the  rear  :  the  moment  that  account  was 
was  brought  him,  he  was  giving  his  right  wing,  which  he 
commanded  in  person,  the  signal  to  charge.  He  stopped, 
however,  to  tell  the  messenger,  **  Parmenio  must  have  lost 
his  senses,  and  in  his  disorder  must  have  forgot,  that  the 
conquerors  are  always  masters  of  ail  that  belonged  to  the 
enemy  ;  and  the  conquered  need  not  give  themselves  any 
concern  about  their  treasures  or  prisoners,  nor  have  any 
thing  to  think  of  but  how  to  sell  their  lives  dear,  and  die 
in  the  bed  of  honor." 

As  soon  as  he  had  returned  Parmenio  this  answer,  he 
put  on  his  helmet ;  for  in  other  points  he  came  ready  armed 
out  of  his  tent  He  had  a  short  coat  of  the  Sicilian  fashion, 
girt  close  about  him,  and  over  that  a  breast-plate  of  linen 
strongly  quilted,  which  was  found  among  the  spoils,  at 
the  battle  of  Issus.  His  helmet,  the  workmanship  of  The- 
ophilus,  was  of  iron,  but  so  well  polished,  that  it  shone 
like  the  brightest  silver.  To  this  was  fitted  a  gorget  of  the 
same  metal,  set  with  precious  stones.  His  sword,  the 
weapon  he  generally  used  in  battle,  was  a  present  from 
the  king  of  the  Citeans,  and  could  not  be  excelled  for  light- 
ness or  for  temper.  But  the  belt,  which  he  wore  in  all 
engagements,  was  more  superb  than  the  rest  of  his  armor. 
It  was  given  him  by  the  Rhodians  as  a  mark  of  their  re- 
spect, and  old  Helicon  had  exerted  all  his  art  in  it.  In 
drawing  up  his  army  and  giving  orders,  as  well  as  exer- 
cising and  reviewing  it,  he  spared  Bucephalus  on  account 
of  his  age,  and  rode  another  horse;  but  he  constantly 
charged  upon  him ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  mounted  him 
than  the  signal  was  always  g^ven. 

The  speech  he  made  to  the  Thessalians  and  the  other 
Greeks  was  of  some  length  on  this  occasion.  When  he 
found  that  they,  in  their  turn,  strove  to  add  to  his  confi- 
dence, and  called  out  to  him  to  lead  them  against  the  bar- 
barians, he  shifted  his  javelin  to  his  left  hand  and  stretch- 
ing his  right  hand  towards  heaven,  according  to  Callis- 
thenes,  he  entreated  the  gods  *'to  defend  and  invigorate 
the  Greeks,  if  he  was  really  the  son  of  Jupiter. " 

Aristander  the  soothsayer  who  rode  by  his  side  in  a 
white  robe,  and  with  a  crown  of  gold  upon  his  head,  then 
pointed  out  an  eagle  flying  over  him,  and  directing  his 
course  against  the  enemy.  The  sight  of  this  so  animp*-i 
the  troops,  that  after  mutual  exhortations  to  br^ej-g^.o^^g 
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cavalry  charged  at  full  speed,  and  the  phalanx  rushed  on 
like  a  torrent*  Before  the  first  ranks  were  well  engaged, 
the  barbarians  gave  way,  and  Alexander  pressed  hard 
upon  the  fugitives,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  the  midst  of 
the  host,  where  Darius  acted  in  person.  For  he  beheld 
him  at  a  distance,  over  the  foremost  ranks,  amidst  his 
royal  squadron.  Besides  that  he  was  mounted  upon  ;i 
lofty  chariot,  Darius  was  easily  distinguished  by  his  size 
and  beauty.  A  numerous  body  of  select  cavalry  stood  in 
close  order  about  the  chariot,  and  seemed  well  prepared 
to  receive  the  enemy.  But  Alexander's  approach  ap- 
peared so  terrible,  as  he  drove  the  fugitives  upon  those 
who  still  maintained  their  ground,  that  they  were  seized 
with  consternation,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  dis- 
persed. A  few  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  them,  indeed, 
met  their  death  before  the  king's  chariot,  and  falling  in 
heaps  one  upon  another,  strove  to  stop  the  pursuit  ;  for 
in  the  very  pangs  of  death  they  clung  to  the  Macedonians, 
and  caught  hold  of  their  horses'  legs  as  they  lay  upon  the 
ground. 

Darius  had  now  the  most  dreadful  danger  before  his 
eyes.  His  own  forces,  that  were  placed  in  the  front  to 
defend  him,  were  driven  back  upon  him  ;  the  wheels  of 
his  chariot  were  moreover,  entangled  among  the  dead 
bodies  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  turn  it,  and  the 
horses,  plunging  among  heaps  of  the  slain,  bounded  up 
and  down,  and  no  longer  obeyed  the  hands  of  the  char- 
ioteer. In  this  extremity  he  quitted  the  chariot  and  his 
arms,  and  fled,  as  they  tell  us,  upon  a  mare  which  had 
newly  foaled.  But,  in  all  probability,  he  had  not  es- 
caped so,  if  Parmenio  had  not  again  sent  some  horsemen 
to  desire  Alexander  to  come  to  his  assistance,  because 
great  part  of  the  enemy's  forces  still  stood  their  ground,  and 
kept  a  good  countenance.  Upon  the  whole  Parmenio  is 
accused  of  want  of  spirit  and  activity  in  that  battle  ;  whether 
it  was  that  age  had  damped  his  courage  ;  or  whether,  as 
Callisthenes  tells  us,  he  looked  upon  Alexander's  power 
and  the  pompous  behavior  he  assumed  with  an  invidious 
eye,  and  considered  it  as  an  insupportable  burden.t  Alex- 
ander, though  #exed  at  being  so  stopped  in  his  career,  did 
not  acquaint  the  troops  about  him  with  the  purport  of  the 
message  ;   but  under  pretence  of  being  weary  of  such 

•  See  Grotc's  description  of  this   battle,   in  '^Alexander   the  Great."    [NewYorl^ 
'TV^  '    L.  Allison,  Publisher.  t  Tnis  is  unjust  to  that  faithful  General. 
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a  carnage,  and  of  its  growing  dark,  sounded  a  retreat 
However,  as  he  was  riding  up  to  that  part  of  his  army 
which  had  been  represented  in  danger,  he  was  informed 
that  the  enemy  were  totally  defeated  and  put  to  flight. 

The  battle  having  such  an  issue,  the  Persian  empire  ap- 
peared to  be  entirely  destroyed,  and  Alexander  was  ac- 
knowledged king  of  all  Asia.  The  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  make  his  acknowledgments  to  the  gods  by  magnificent 
sacrifices ;  and  then  to  his  friends,  by  rich  gifts  of  houses, 
estates,  and  governments.  As  he  was  particularly  am- 
bitious of  recommending  himself  to  the  Greeks,  he  signi- 
fied by  letter,  that  all  tyrannies  should  be  abolished  and 
that  they  should  be  governed  by  their  own  laws,  under 
the  auspices  of  freedom.  To  the  Plataeans  in  particular 
he  wrote,  that  their  city  should  be  rebuilt,  because  their 
ancestors  had  made  a  present  of  their  territory  to  the 
Greeks,  in  order  that  they  might  fight  the  cause  of  liberty 
upon  their  own  lands.  He  sent  also  a  part  of  the  spoils 
to  the  Crotonians  in  Italy,  in  honor  of  the  spirit  and  cour- 
age of  their  countryman  Phaylus,  a  champion  of  the 
wrestling-ring,  who  in  the  war  with  the  Medes,  when  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  in  Italy  sent  no  assistance  to  the  Greeks 
their  brethren,  fitted  out  a  ship  at  his  own  expense,  and 
repaired  to  Salamis,  to  take  a  share  in  the  common  dan- 
ger. Such  a  pleasure  did  Alexander  take  in  every  instance 
of  virtue,  and  so  faithful  a  guardian  was  he  of  the  honor 
of  all  great  actions  ! 

He  traversed  all  the  province  of  Babylon,  which  im- 
mediately made  its  submission  ;  and  in  the  district  of 
Ecbatana  he  was  particularly  struck  with  a  gulf  of  fire, 
which  streamed  continually,  as  from  an  inexhaustible 
source.  He  admired  also  a  flood  of  naphtha,  not  far  from 
the  gulf,  which  flowed  in  such  abundance  that  it  formed 
a  lake.  The  naphtha  in  many  respects  resembles  the 
bitumen,  but  it  is  much  more  inflammable.  Before  any 
fire  touches  it,  it  catches  light  from  a  flame  at  some  dis- 
tance, and  often  kindles  all  the  intermediate  air.  The 
barbarians,  to  show  the  king  its  force  and  the  subtilty  of 
its  nature,  scattered  some  drops  of  it  in  the  street  which 
led  to  his  lodgings  ;  and  standing  at  one  end,  they  applied 
their  torches  to  some  of  the  first  drops ;  for  it  was  night 
The  flame  communicated  itself  swifter  than  thought,  and 
the  street  was  instantaneously  all  on  fire. 
^  Ther^  was  one  Athenophanes,  an  Athenian  who,  among 
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others,  waited  on  Alexander  when  he  bathed,  and  anointed 
him  with  oil  This  man  had  the  g^reatest  success  in  his 
attempts  to  divert  him  ;  and  one  day  a  boy,  named 
Stephen,  happening  to  attend  at  the  bath,  who  was 
homely  in  his  person,  but  an  excellent  singer,  Atheno- 
phanes  said  to  the  king,  '*  Shall  we  make  an  experiment 
of  the  naphtha  upon  Stephen  ?  If  it  takes  fire  lipon  him, 
and  does  not  presently  die  out,  we  must  allow  its  force 
to  be  extraordinary  indeed."  The  boy  readily  consented 
to  undergo  the  trial  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  anointed  with 
it,  his  whole  body  broke  out  into  a  flame,  and  Alexander 
was  extremely  concerned  at  his  danger.  Nothing  could 
have  prevented  his  being  entirely  consumed  by  it,  if  there 
had  not  been  people  at  hand  with  many  vessels  of  water 
for  the  service  of  the  bath.  As  it  was,  they  found  it 
difficult  to  extinguish  the  fire,  and  the  poor  boy  felt  the 
bad  effects  of  it  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Those,  therefore,  who  desire  to  reconcile  the  fable  with 
truth,  are  not  unsupported  by  probability,  when  they  say, 
it  was  this  drug  with  which  Medea  anointed  the  crown 
and  veil  so  well  known  upon  the  stage.  For  the  flame 
did  not  come  from  the  crown  or  veil,  nor  did  they  take 
fire  of  themselves  ;  but  upon  the  approach  of  fire  they 
soon  attracted  it,  and  kindled  imperceptibly.  The  emana- 
tions of  fire  at  some  distance  have  no  other  effect  upon 
most  bodies,  than  merely  to  give  them  light  and  heat ; 
but  in  those  which  are  dry  and  porous,  or  saturated  with 
oily  particles,  they  collect  themselves  into  a  point,  and 
immediately  prey  upon  the  matter  so  well  fitted  to  receive 
them.  Still  there  remains  a  difficulty  as  to  the  generation 
of  this  naphtha  ;  whether  or  not  it  derives  its  inflammable 
quality  from  the  unctuous  and  sulphureous  nature  of  the 
soil.  For  in  the  province  of  Babylon  the  ground  is  of  so 
fiery  a  quality  that  the  grains  of  barley  often  leap  up  and 
are  thrown  out,  as  if  the  violent  heat  gave  a  pulsation  to 
the  earth.  And  in  the  hot  months  the  people  are  obliged 
to  sleep  upon  skins  filled  Mnth  water.  Harpalus,  whom 
Alexander  left  governor  of  the  country,  was  ambitious  to 
adorn  the  royal  palaces  and  walks  with  Grecian  trees  and 
plants ;  and  he  succeeded  in  everything  except  ivy.  After 
all  his  attempts  to  propagate  that  plant,  it  died  ;  for  it 
loves  a  cold  soil,  and  therefore  it  could  not  bear  the 
temper  of  that  mould.  Such  digressions  as  these  the 
nicest  readers  may  endure,  provided  they  are  not  too 
long.  ^ 
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Alexander  having  made  himself  master  of  Susa,  found 
in  the  king's  palace  forty  thousand  talents*  in  coined 
money,  and  the  royal  furniture  and  other  riches  were  of 
inexpressible  value.  Among  other  things,  there  was 
purple  of  Hermione,  worth  five  thousand  talents,  which, 
though  it  had  been  laid  up  a  hundred  and  ninety  years, 
retained  its  first  freshness  and  beauty.  The  reason  they 
assign  for  this  is,  that  the  purple  wool  was  combed  with 
honey  and  the  white  with  white  oil.  And  we  are  assured 
that  specimens  of  the  same  kind  and  age  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  all  their  pristine  lustre.  Dinon  informs,  that  the 
kings  of  Persia  used  to  have  water  fetched  from  the  Nile 
and  the  Danube,  and  put  among  their  treasures,  as  a 
proof  of  the  extent  of  their  dominions,  and  their  being 
masters  of  the  world.    [*$40, 000,000]. 

The  entrance  into  Persia  was  difficult,  on  account  of 
the  roughness  of  the  country  in  that  part,  and  because  the 
passes  were  guarded  by  the  bravest  of  the  Persians  ;  for 
Darius  had  taken  refuge  there.  But  a  man  who  spoke 
both  Greek  and  Persian,  having  a  Lycian  to  his  father, 
and  a  Persian  woman  to  his  mother,  offered  himself  as  a 
guide  to  Alexander,  and  showed  him  how  he  might  enter 
by  taking  a  circuit.  This  was  the  person  the  priestess  of 
Apollo  had  in  view,  when,  upon  Alexander's  consulting 
her  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  she  foretold,  "That  a 
Lycian  should  conduct  him  into  Persia. "  Those  that  first 
fell  into  his  hands  there  were  slaughtered  in  vast  numbers. 
He  tells  us,  he  ordered  that  no  quarter  should  be  given, 
because  he  thought  such  an  example  would  be  of  service 
to  his  affairs.  It  is  said,  he  found  as  much  gold  and  silver 
coin  there  as  he  did  at  Susa,  and  that  there  was  such  a 
quantity  of  other  treasures  and  rich  movables  that  it 
loaded  ten  thousand  pair  of  mules  and  five  thousand 
camels. 

At  Persepolis  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  a  great  statue  of 
Xerxes,  which  had  been  thrown  from  its  pedestal  by  the 
crowd  that  suddenly  rushed  in,  and  lay  neglected  on  the 
ground.  Upon  this  he  stopped,  and  addressed  it  as  if  it 
had  been  alive — *'  Shall  we  leave  you,"  said  he,  **in  this 
condition,  on  account  of  the  war  you  made  upon  Greece, 
or  rear  you  again,  for  the  sake  of  your  magnanimity  and 
other  virtues  !  "  After  he  had  stood  a  long  time  consider- 
ing in  silence  which  he  should  do,  he  passed  by  and  left 
it  as  it  was.  To  give  his  troops  time  to  refresh  them- 
selves, he  stayed  ttiere  four  months,  for  it  was  \^5)^^i(> 
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The  first  time  he  sat  down  on  the  throne  of  the  king^s  of 
Persia,  under  a  golden  canopy,  Demaratus  the  Corinthian, 
who  had  the  same  friendship  and  affection  for  Alexander 
as  he  had  entertained  for  his  father  Philip,  is  said  to  have 
wept  like  an  old  man,  while  he  uttered  this  exclamation, 
**Whata  pleasure  have  those  Greeks  missed,  who  died 
without  seeing  Alexander  seated  on  the  throne  of  Darius  1 " 

When  he  was  on  the  point  of  marching  against  Darius, 
he  made  a  great  entertainment  for  his  friends,  at  which 
they  drank  to  a  degree  of  intoxication  ;  and  the  women 
had  their  share  in  it,  for  they  came  in  masquerade  to  seek 
their  lovers.  The  most  celebrated  among  these  women 
was  Thais,  a  native  of  Attica,  and  mistress  to  Ptolemy 
afterwards  king  of  Egypt.  When  she  had  gained  Alexan- 
der s  attention  by  her  flattery  and  humorous  vein,  she  ad- 
dressed him  over  her  cups  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the 
spirit  of  her  country,  but  far  above  a  person  of  her  stamp. 
**  I  have  undergone  great  fatigues,"  said  she,  **in  wander- 
ing about  Asia ;  but  this  day  has  brought  me  a  compen- 
sation, by  putting  it  in  my  power  to  insult  the  proud 
courts  of  the  Persian  kings.  Ah  !  how  much  greater 
pleasure  would  it  be  to  finish  the  carousal  with  burning 
the  palace  of  Xerxes,  who  laid  Athens  in  ashes,  and  set 
fire  to  it  myself  in  the  sight  of  Alexander  !  Then  shall  it 
be  said  in  times  to  come,  that  the  women  of  his  train  have 
more  signally  avenged  the  cause  of  Greece  upon  the  Per- 
sians, than  all  that  the  generals  before  him  could  do  by 
sea  or  land. " 

This  speech  was  received  with  the  loudest  plaudits  and 
most  tumultuary  acclamations.  All  the  company  strove 
to  persuade  the  king  to  comply  with  the  proposal.  At  last, 
yielding  to  their  instances,  he  leaped  from  his  seat,  and, 
with  his  garland  on  his  head,  and  a  flambeau  in  his  hand, 
led  the  way.  The  rest  followed  with  shouts  of  joy,  and 
dancing  as  they  went,  spread  themselves  round  the 
palace.  The  Macedonians  who  got  intelligence  of  this 
frolic  ran  up  with  lighted  torches,  and  joined  them  with 
great  pleasure.  For  they  concluded,  from  his  destroying 
the  royal  palace,  that  the  king's  thoughts  were  turned  to- 
wards home,  ^nd  that  he  did  not  design  to  fix  his  seat 
among  the  barbarians,  Such  is  the  account  most  writers 
give  us  of  the  motives  of  this  transaction.  There  are  not 
however,  wanting  those  who  assert,  that  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  cool  reflection.  But  all  agree  that  the  king  soon 
repented,  and  ordered  the  fire  to  be  extingjuished.. 
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As  he  was  naturally  munificent,  that  inclination  in- 
creased with  his  extraordinary  acquisitions ;  and  he  had 
also  a  gracious  manner,  which  is  the  only  thing  that  gives 
bounty  an  irresistible  charm.  To  give  a  few  instances  : 
Ariston,  who  commanded  the  Poeonians,  having  killed  one 
of  the  enemy,  and  cut  off  his  head,  laid  it  at  Alexander's 
feet,  and  said,  '*  Among  us.  Sir,  such  a  present  is  rewarded 
with  a  golden  cup. "  The  king  answered,  with  a  smile, 
**  An  empty  one,  1  suppose ;  but  I  will  give  you  one  full 
of  good  wine;  and  here,  my  boy,  I  drink  to  you."  One, 
day,  as  a  Macedonian  of  mean  circumstances  was  driving 
a  mule,  laden  with  the  king's  money,  the  mule  tired ;  the 
man  then  took  the  burden  upon  his  own  shoulders,  and 
carried  it  till  he  tottered  under  it,  and  was  ready  to  give 
out.  Alexander  happening  to  see  him,  and  being  informed 
what  it  was,  said  '*  Hold  on,  friend,  the  rest  of  the  way, 
and  carry  it  to  your  own  tent :  for  it  is  yours.'  Indeed, 
he  was  generally  more  offended  at  those  who  refused  his 
presents,  than  at  those  who  asked  favors  of  him.  Hence 
he  wrote  to  Phocion,  ''That  he  could  no  longer  number 
him  among  his  friends,  if  he  rejected  the  marks  of  his  re- 
gard, "  He  had  given  nothing  to  Serapion,  one  of  the  youths 
that  played  with  him  at  ball,  because  he  asked  nothing. 
One  day,  when  they  were  at  their  diversion,  Serapion 
took  care  always  to  throw  the  ball  to  others  of  the  party  : 
upon  which  Alexander  said,  ' '  Why  do  you  not  give  it  me }  " 
*  *  Because  you  do  not  ask  for  it, "  said  the  youth.  The  re- 
partee pleased  the  king  much ;  he  laughed,  and  imme- 
diately made  him  very  valuable  presents.  One  Proteas, 
a  man  of  humor,  and  a  jester  by  profession,  had  happened 
to  offend  him.  His  friends  interceded  for  him,  and  he 
sued  for  pardon  with  tears  ;  which  at  last  the  king  granted. 
**  If  you  do  really  pardon  me,"  resumed  the  wag,  **  I  hope 
you  will  give  me  at  least  some  substantial  proof  of  it." 
And  he  condescended  to  do  it  in  a  present  of  five  talents. 

With  what  a  free  hand  he  showered  his  gifts  upon  his 
friends,  and  those  who  attended  on  his  person,  appears 
from  one  of  the  letters  of  Olympias.  "You  do  well," 
said  she,  "in  serving  your  friends,  and  it  is  right  to  act 
nobly  ;  but  by  making  them  all  equal  to  kings,  in  propor- 
tion as  you  put  it  in  their  power  to  make  friends,  you  de- 
prive yourself  of  that  privilege."  Olympias  often  wrote 
to  him  in  this  manner  ;  but  he  kept  all  her  letters  secret, 
except  one,  which  Hephcestion  hajipened  to  cast  his  eye 
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upon,  when  he  went,  according  to  custom,  to  read  over 
the  king's  shoulder;  he  did  not  hinder  him  from  reading 
on  ;  only,  when  he  had  done,  he  took  his  signet  from  his 
finger  and  put  it  to  his  mouth. 

The  son  of  Mazaeus,  who  was  the  principal  favorite  of 
Darius,  who  was  already  governor  of  a  province,  and  the 
conqueror  added  to  it  another  government  still  more  con- 
siderable. But  the  young  man  declined  it  in  a  handsome 
manner,  and  said,  **Sir,  we  had  but  one  Darius,  and  now 
you  make  many  Alexanders. "  He  bestowed  on  Parmenio 
the  house  of  Bagaos,  in  which  were  found  such  goods  as 
were  taken  at  Susa,  to  the  value  of  a  thousand  talents. 
He  wrote  to  Antipater  to  acquaint  him,  that  there  was  a 
design  formed  against  his  life,  and  ordered  him  to  keep 
guards  about  him.  As  for  his  mother,  he  made  her  many 
magnificent  presents  ;  but  he  would  not  suffer  her  busy 
genius  to  exert  itself  in  state  affairs,  or  in  the  least  to  con- 
trol the  proceedings  of  government.  She  complained  of 
this  as  a  hardship,  and  he  bore  her  ill  humor  with  great 
mildness.  Antipater  once  wrote  him  a  long  letter  full  of 
heavy  complaints  against  her  ;  and  when  he  had  read  it,, 
he  said,  '*  Antipater  knows  not  that  one  tear  of  a  mother 
can  blot  out  a  thousand  such  complaints." 

He  found  that  his  great  officers  set  no  bounds  to  their 
luxury,  that  they  were  most  extravagantly  delicate  in  their 
diet,  and  profuse  in  other  respects  ;  insomuch  that  Agnon 
of  Teos  wore  silver  nails  in  his  shoes  ;  Leonatus  had  many 
camel  loads  of  earth  brought  from  Egypt  to  rub  himself 
with  when  he  went  to  the  wrestling-ring ;  Philotas  had 
hunting-nets  that  would  enclose  the  space  of  a  hundred 
furlongs ;  more  made  use  of  rich  essences  than  oil  after 
bathing,  and  had  their  grooms  of  the  bath,  as  well  as  cham- 
berlains who  excelled  in  bed-making.     This  degeneracy  he 
reproved  with  all  the  temper  of  a  philosopher.     He  told 
them,  **It  was  very  strange  to  him,  that,  after  having  un- 
dergone so  many  glorious  conflicts,  they  did  not  remem- 
ber that  those  who  come  from  labor  and  exercise  always 
sleep  more  sweetly  than  the  inactive  and  effeminate ;  and 
.that  in  comparing  the  Persian  manners  with  the  Macedo- 
nian, they  did  not  perceive  that  nothing  was  more  sennle 
than  the  love  of  pleasure,  or  more  princely  than  a  life  of 
toil.     How  will  that  man, "  continued  he,  "take  care  of 
his  own  horse,  or  furbish  his  lance  and  helmet,  whose 
hands  are  too  delicate  to  wait  on  his  own  dear  person  ? 
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Know  you  not  that  the  end  of  conquest  is,  not  to  do  what 
the  conquered  have  done,  but  somettiing  greatly  superior?  '* 
After  this,  he  constantly  took  the  exercise  of  war  or  hunt- 
ing, and  exposed  himself  to  danger  and  fatigue  with  less 
precaution  tiian  ever  ;  so  that  a  Lacedaemonian  ambassa- 
dor, who  attended  him  one  day,  when  he  killed  a  fierce 
lion,  said,  '*  Alexander,  you  have  disputed  the  prize  of 
royalty  gloriously  with  the  lion."  Craterus  got  this  hunt- 
ing-piece represented  in  bronze,  and  consecrated  it  in  the 
temple  at  Delphi.  There  were  the  lion,  the  dogs,  the 
king  fighting  with  the  lion,  and  Craterus  making  up  to  the 
king  s  assistance.  Some  of  these  statues  were  the  work- 
manship of  Lysippus,  and  others  of  Leochares. 

Thus  Alexander  hazarded  his  person,  by  way  of  exercise 
for  himself,  and  example  to  others.  But  his  friends,  in 
the  pride  of  wealth,  were  so  devoted  to  luxury  and  ease 
that  they  considered  long  marches  and  campaigns  as  a 
burden,  and  by  degrees  came  to  murmur  and  speak  ill  of 
the  king.  At  first  he  bore  their  censures  with  great  mod- 
eration, and  used  to  say,  **  There  was  something  noble  in 
hearing  himself  ill  spoken  of  while  he  was  doing  well. " 
Indeed,  in  the  least  of  the  good  offices  he  did  his  friends, 
there  were  great  marks  of  affection  and  respect  We  will 
give  an  instance  or  two  of  it  He  wrote  to  Peucestas, 
who  had  been  beat  by  a  bear  in  hunting,  to  complain, 
that  he  had  given  an  account  of  the  accident,  by  letters, 
to  others  of  his  friends,  and  not  to  him.  **  But  now,  "says 
he,  **let  me  know  how  you  do,  and  whether  any  of  your 
company  deserted  you,  that  I  may  punish  them  if  such 
there  were."  When  Hephaestion  happened  to  be  absent 
upon  business,  he  acquainted  him  in  one  of  his  letters, 
that  as  they  were  diverting  themselves  with  hunting  the 
ichneumon,*  Craterus  had  the  misfortune  to  be  run  through 
the  thighs  with  Perdicca's  lance.  When  Peucestas  recov- 
ered of  a  dangerous  illness,  he  wrote  a  letter  with  his 
own  hand  to  Alexippus  the  physician,  to  thank  him  for 

*  The  Egyptian  rati  called  kktuumon^  is  of  the  size  of  a  cat,  with  very  rough  hair, 
stiotted  with  white,  yellow,  and  ash-color  ;  its  nose  like  that  of  a  hog,  with  which  it 
digs  up  the  earth.  It  has  sliort  black  legs,  and  a  tail  like  a  fox.  It  lives  on  Uzardsi 
serpents,  snails,  chameleons,  &c.,  and  is  of  great  service  in  Egypt}  bv  its  natoral  in- 
stinct of  hunting  out  and  breaking  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  and  thereby  preventing  too 
great  an  increase  of  that  destructive  creature.  The  naturalists  also  say,  that  it  is  so 
greedy  after  the  crocodile's  liver,  that  rolling  itself  upon  mud,  it  slips  down  his  throat, 
while  he  sleeps  with  his  mouth  open,  and  gnaws  its  way  out  again.  Diod.  Sic.  p.  sa, 
78.    Pun.  I.  vii.  c.  34.  as- 

The  Egyptians  worshipped  the  ichneumon  for  destroying  the  crocodile.  Thev  wor- 
shipped uie  crocodile  too*  probably  as  the  Indians  do  the  devil,  that  it  ought  do  them  no 
hurt. 
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his  care.     During  the  sickness  of  Craterus,  the  king  had  a 
dream,  in  consequence  of  which  he  offered  sacrifices  for 
his   recovery,   and  ordered  him  to  do  the  same.     Upon 
Pausanias  the  physician's  design  to  give  Craterus  a  dose 
of  hellebore,  he  wrote  to  him,  expressing  his  great  anxiety 
about  it,  and  desiring  him  to  be  particulariy  cautious    in 
the  use  of  that  medicine.     He  imprisoned  Ephialtes  and 
Cissus,  who  brought  him  the  first  news  of  the  flight  and 
treasonable  practices  of  Harpalus,  supposing  their  infor- 
mation false.     Upon  his  sending  home  the  invalids  and 
the  superannuated,  Euryalochus,  the  Agaean,  got  himself 
enrolled  among  the  former.     Soon  after,  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  no  infirmity  of  body  ;  and  he  confessed  it  was 
the  love  of  Telesippa  who  was  going  to  return  home,  that 
put  him  upon  that  expedient  to  follow  her.     Alexander  in- 
quired  who   the  woman  was,   and  being  informed  that 
though  a  courtesan,  she  was  not  a  slave,  he  said,  *^  Eurya- 
lochus, I  am  willing  to  assist  you  in  this  affair ;  but  as 
the  woman  is  free-born,  you  must  see  if  we  can   prevail 
upon  her  by  presents  and  courtship." 

It  is  surprising,  that  he  had  time  or  inchnation  to  write 
letters  about  such  unimportant  affairs  of  his  friends,  as  to 
give  orders  for  diligent  search  to  be  made  in  Cilicia  for 
Seleucus's  runaway  slave ;  to  commend  Peucestas  for 
having  seized  Nicon,  a  slave  that  belonged  to  Craterus  ; 
and  to  direct  Megabyzus,  if  possible,  to  draw  another 
slave  from  his  asylum,  and  take  him,  but  not  to  touch 
him  while  he  remained  in  the  temple. 

It  is  said,  that  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  when  cap- 
ital causes  were  brought  before  him,  he  used  to  stop  one 
of  his  ears  with  his  hand,  while  the  plaintiff  was  opening 
the  indictment,  that  he  might  reserve  it  perfectly  unpreju- 
diced for  hearing  the  defendant.  But  the  many  false  in- 
formations which  were  afterwards  lodged,  and  which,  by 
means  of  some  true  circumstances,  were  so  represented 
as  to  give  an  air  of  truth  to  the  whole,  broke  his  temper. 
Particularly  in  case  of  aspersions  on  his  own  character, 
his  reason  forsook  him,  and  he  became  extremely  and  in- 
flexibly severe  ;  as  preferring  his  reputation  to  life  and 
empire. 

When  he  marched  against  Darius  again,  he  expected 
another  battle.  But  upon  intelligence  that  Bessus  had 
seized  the  ]»erson  of  that  prince,  he  dismissed  the  Thessa- 
lians,   and   sent  them  home,  after  he  had  given  them  a 
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gratuity  of  two  thousand  talents,  over  and  above  their  pay. 
The  pursuit  was  long  and  laborious,  for  he  rode  three 
thousand  three  hundred  furlongs  in  eleven  days.  As  they 
often  suffered  more  for  want  of  water  than  by  fatigue, 
many  of  the  cavalry  were  unable  to  hold  out  While  they 
were  upon  the  march,  some  Macedonians  had  filled  their 
bottles  at  a  river,  and  were  bringing  the  water  upon  mules. 
These  people,  seeing  Alexander  greatly  distressed  with 
thirst  (for  it  was  in  the  heat  of  the  day),  immediately  filled 
a  helmet  with  water,  and  presented  it  to  him.  He  asked 
them  to  whom  they  were  carrying  W.  and  they  said, 
*'  Their  sons  :  but  if  our  prince  does  but  live,  we  shall  get 
other  children,  if  we  lose  them. "  Upon  this,  he  took  the 
helmet  in  his  hands ;  but  looking  round,  and  seeing  all 
the  horsemen  bending  their  heads,  and  fixing  their  eyes 
upon  the  water,  he  returned  it  without  drinkmg.  How- 
ever, he  praised  the  people  that  offered  it,  and  said,  '*  If  I 
alone  drink,  these  good  men  will  be  dispirited.  The  cav- 
alry, who  were  witnesses  to  this  act  of  temperance  and 
magnanimity,  cried  out,  *  *  Let  us  march  !  We  are  neither 
weary  nor  thirsty,  nor  shall  we  even  think  ourselves  mor- 
tal, while  under  the  conduct  of  such  a  king."  At  the  same 
time  they  put  spurs  to  their  horses. 

They  all  had  the  same  affection  to  the  cause,  but  only 
sixty  were  able  to  keep  up  with  him  till  he  reached  the 
enemy's  camp.  There  they  rode  over  the  gold  and  silver 
that  lay  scattered  about,  and  passing  by  a  number  of  car- 
riages full  of  women  and  children,  which  were  in  motion, 
but  without  charioteers,  they  hastened  to  the  leading 
squadrons,  not  doubting  that  they  should  find  Daiius 
among  them.  At  last,  after  much  search,  they  found  him 
extended  on  his  chariot  and  pierced  with  many  darts. 
Though  he  was  near  his  last  moments,  he  had  strength  to 
ask  for  something  to  quench  his  thirst  A  Macedonian, 
named  Poly  stratus,  brought  him  some  cold  water,  and 
when  he  had  drank,  he  said,  "  Friend,  this  fills  up  the  meas- 
ure of  my  misfortunes,  to  think  I  am  not  able  to  reward 
thee  for  this  act  of  kindness.  But  Alexander  will  not  let  thee 
go  without  a  recompense  ;  and  the  gods  will  reward  Alex- 
ander for  his  humanity  to  my  mother,  to  my  wife,  and 
children.  Tell  him  I  give  him  my  hand,  for  I  give  it  thee 
in  his  stead. "  So  saying,  he  took  the  hand  of  Polystratus, 
and  immediately  expired.  When  Alexander  came  up  he 
showed   his   concern   for  that    event    by   the    strongest 
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expressions,  and  covered  the  body  with  his  own  rooe. 

Bessus  afterwards  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he  punished 
his  parricide  in  this  manner.  He  caused  two  straight  trees 
to  be  bent,  and  one  of  his  legs  to  be  made  fast  to  each  ; 
then  suffering  the  trees  to  return  to  their  former  posture, 
his  body  was  torn  asunder  by  the  violence  of  the  recoiL 

As  for  the  body  of  Darius,  he  ordered  it  should  have  all 
the  honors  of  a  royal  funeral,  and  sent  it  embalmed  to  his 
mother.  Oxathres,  that  prince  s  brother,  he  admitted  into 
the  number  of  his  friends. 

His  next  movement  was  into  Hyrcania,  which  he  entered 
with  the  flower  of  his  army.  There  he  took  a  view  of  the 
Caspian  sea.  which  appeared  to  him  not  less  than  the 
Euxlne,  but  its  water  was  of  a  sweeter  taste.  He  could 
get  no  certain  information  in  what  manner  it  was  formed, 
but  he  conjectured  that  it  came  from  an  outlet  of  the  Pal  us 
Mseotis.  Yet  the  ancient  naturalists  were  not  ignorant  of 
its  origin  :  for,  many  years  before  Alexander's  expedition, 
they  wrote,  that  there  are  four  seas  which  stretch  from  the 
main  ocean  into  the  continent,  the  farthest  north  of  which 
is  the  Hyrcanian  or  the  Caspian.*  The  barbarians  here 
fell  suddenly  upon  a  party  who  were  leading  his  horse 
Bucephalus,  and  took  him.  This  provoked  him  so  much, 
that  he  sent  a  herald  to  threaten  them,  their  wives,  and 
children,  with  utter  extermination,  if  they  did  not  restore 
him  the^'horse.  But,  upon  their  bringing  him  back,  and 
surrendering  to  him  their  cities,  he  treated  them  with  great 
clemency,  and  paid  a  considerable  sum  by  way  of  ran- 
som, to  those  that  took  the  horse. 

From  thence  he  marched  into  Parthia ;  where,  finding 
no  employment  for  his  arms,  he  first  put  on  the  robe  of 
the  barbarian  kings ;  whether  it  was  that  he  conformed  a 
little  to  their  customs,  because  he  knew  how  much  a  simi- 
larity of  manners  tends  to  reconcile  and  gain  men's  hearts ; 
or  whether  it  was  by  way  of  experiment,  to  see  if  the 
Macedonians  might  be  brought  to  pay  him  the  greater  def- 
erence, by  acct^stoming  them  insensibly  to  the  new  bar- 
baric attire  and  port  which  he  assumed.  However,  he 
thought  the  Median  habit  made  too  stiff  and  exotic  an  ap- 
pearanoe,  and  therefore  took  not  the  long  breeches,  or  the 
sweeping  train,  or  the  tiara ;  but  adopting  something 
between  the  Median  and  Persian  mode,  contrived  vest- 

"  ThU  is  an  error  which  Pliny  too  bM  loUowe4.    The  CftspUn  aea  |ias  no  fommuaic^- 

t'lon  >v:ih  ihe  oceaii. 
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ments  less  pompous  than  the  former,  and  more  majestic 
than  the  latter.  At  first  he  used  this  dress  only  before  the 
barbarians,  or  his  particular  friends  within  doors ;  but  in 
time  he  came  to  wear  it  when  he  appeared  in  public,  and 
sat  for  the  despatch  of  business.  This  was  a  mortifying 
sight  to  the  Macedonians  ;  yet,  as  they  admired  his  other 
virtues,  they  thought  he  might  be  suffered  to  please  him- 
self a  little,  and  enjoy  his  vanity.  Some  indulgence 
seemed  due  to  a  prince,  who,  beside  his  other  hardships, 
had  lately  been  wounded  in  the  leg  with  an  arrow,  which 
shattered  the  bone  in  such  a  manner,  that  splinters  were 
taken  out ;  who,  another  time,  had  such  a  violent  blow 
from  a  stone  Upon  the  nape  of  his  neck,  that  an  alarming 
darkness  covered  his  eyes,  and  continued  for  some  time  ; 
and  yet  continued  to  expose  his  person  without  the  least 
precaution.  On  the  contrary,  when  he  had  passed  the 
Orexartes,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  Tanais,  he  not 
only  attacked  the  Scythians  and  routed  them,  but  pursued 
them  a  hundred  furlongs,  in  spite  of  what  he  suffered  at 
that  time  from  a  flux. 

There  the  queen  of  the  Amazons  came  to  visit  him,  as 
Clitarchus,  Polyritus,  Onesicritus,  Antigenes,  Ister,  and 
many  other  historians,  report  But  Aristobulus,  Chares  of 
Theangela,  Ptolemy,  Anticlides,  Philo  the  Theban,  Philip, 
who  was  also  of  Theangela,  as  well  as  Hecataeus  of 
Eretria,  Philip  of  Chalcis.  and  Duris  of  Samos,  treat  the 
story  as  a  fiction.  And  indeed  Alexander  himself  seems 
to  support  their  opinion.  For  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Anti- 
pater,  to  whom  he  gave  an  exact  detail  of  all  that  passed, 
he  says,  the  king  of  Scythia  offered  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  but  he  makes  not  the  least  mention  of  the  Ama- 
zon. Nay,  when  Onesicritus,  many  years  after,  read  to 
Lysimachus,  then  king,  the  fourth  book  of  his  history,  in 
which  this  story  was  introduced,  he  smiled  and  said, 
"Where  was  I  at  that  time  ?  "  But  whether  we  give  credit 
to  this  particular,  or  not,  is  a  matter  that  will  neither  add 
to  nor  lessen  our  opinion  of  Alexander. 

As  he  was  afraid  that  many  of  the  Macedonians  might 
dislike  the  remaining  fatigues  of  the  expedition,  he  left  the 
greatest  part  of  his  army  in  quarters,  andenteredHyrcania 
with  a  select  body  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  three 
thousand  horse.  The  purport  of  his  speech  upon  the  oc- 
casion was  this  :  **  Hitherto  the  barbarians  have  seen  us 
only  as  in  a  dream.     If  you  should  think  of  returning. 
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after  having  given  Asia  the  alarm  only,  they  will  fall  upon 
you  with  contempt  as  unenterprising  and  effeminate. 
Nevertheless,  such  as  desire  to  depart  have  my  consent  for 
it :  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  call  the  gods  to  witness,  that 
they  desert  their  king  when  he  is  conquering  the  world  for 
the  Macedonians,  and  leave  him  to  the  kinder  and  more 
faithful  attachment  of  those  few  friends  that  \vill  follow  his 
fortune."  This  is  almost  word  for  word  the  same  with 
what  he  wrote  to  Antipater  ;  and  he  adds,  **That  he  had. 
no  sooner  done  speaking,  than  they  cried,  he  might  lead 
them  to  what  part  of  the  world  he  pleased."  Thus  he  tried 
the  disposition  of  these  brave  men  ;  and  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  the  whole  body  into  their  sentiments  ; 
they  followed  of  course. 

After  this,  he  accommodated  himself  more  than  ever  to 
the  manners  of  the  Asiatics,  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
suaded them  to  adopt  some  of  the  Macedonian  fashions  ; 
for  by  a  mixture  of  both  he  thought  a  union  might  be  pro- 
moted much  better  than  by  force,  and  his  authority  main- 
tained when  he  was  at  a  distance.  For  the  same  reason 
he  elected  thirty  thousand  boys,  and  gave  them  masters 
to  instruct  them  in  the  Grecian  literature,  as  well  as  to 
train  them  to  arms  in  the  Macedonian  manner. 

As  for^his  marriage  with  Roxana,  it  was  entirely  the 
effect  of  love.  He  saw  her  at  an  entertainment,  and  found 
her  charms  irresistible  Nor  was  the  match  unsuitable  to 
the  situation  of  his  affairs.  The  barbarians  placed  greater 
confidence  in  him  on  acount  of  that  alliance,  and  his 
chastity  gained  their  affection  ;  it  delighted  them  to  think, 
he  would  not  approach  the  only  woman  he  ever  passion- 
ately loved  without  the  sanction  of  marriage. 

Hepha^stion  and  Craterus  were  his  two  favorites.  The 
former  praised  the  Persian  fashions,  and  dressed  as  he  did  ; 
the  latter  adhered  to  the  customs  of  his  own  country.  He 
therefore  employed  Hephaestion  in  his  transactions  with 
the  barbarians,  and  Craterus  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  the 
Greeks  and  Macedonians.  The  one  had  more  of  his  love, 
and  the  other  more  of  his  esteem.  He  was  persuaded  in- 
deed, and  he  often  said,  '*  Hephaestion  loved  Alexander, 
and  Craterus  the  king."  Hence  arose  private  animosities, 
which  did  not  fail  to  break  out  upon  occasion.  One  day, 
in  India,  they  drew  their  swords,  and  came  to  blows. 
The  friends  of  each  were  joining  in  the  quarrel,  when 
Alexander   interposed       He  told   Hephaestion    publicly, 
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"He  was  a  fool  and  a  madman,  not  to  be  sensible,  that 
without  his  master's  favor  he  would  be  nothing."  He 
gave  Craterus  also  a  severe  reprimand  in  private  ;  and 
after  having  brought  them  together  again,  and  reconciled 
them,  he  swore  by  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  all  the  other  gods, 
*'  That  he  loved  them  more  than  all  the  men  in  the  world  ; 
but,  if  he  perceived  them  at  variance  again,  he  would  put 
them  both  to  death,  or  him  at  least,  who  began  the  quarrel.  '* 
This  is  said  to  have  had  such  an  effect  upon  them  that 
they  never  expressed  any  dislike  to  each  other,  even  in 
jest,  afterwards. 

Among  the  Macedonians,  Philotas,  the  son  ofParmenio, 
had  greater  authority ;  for  he  was  not  only  valiant,  and 
indefatigable  in  the  field,  but,  after  Alexander,  no  man 
loved  his  friend  more,  or  had  a  greater  spirit  of  generosity. 
We  are  told,  that  a  friend  of  his  one  day  requested  a  sum 
of  money,  and  he  ordered  it  to  be  given  him.  The  steward 
said,  he  had  it  not  to  give.  "What,"  says  Philotes. 
**hast  thou  not  plate,  or  some  other  movable?"  How- 
ever, he  affected  an  ostentation  of  wealth,  and  a  magnifi- 
cence in  his  dress  and  table,  that  was  above  the  condition 
of  a  subject  Besides,  the  loftiness  of  his  port  was  alto- 
gether extravagant ;  not  tempered  with  any  natural  graces, 
but  formal  and  uncouth,  it  exposed  him  both  to  hatred 
and  suspicion  ;  insomuch  that  Parmenio  one  day  said  to 
him,  "My  son,  be  less."  He  had  long  been  represented 
in  an  invidious  light* to  Alexander.  When  Damascus, 
with  all  its  riches,  was  taken,  upon  the  defeat  of  Darius  in 
Cilicia,  among  the  number  of  captives  that  were  brought 
to  the  camp,  there  was  a  beautiful  young  woman,  called 
Antigone,  a  native  of  Pydna,  who  fell  to  the  share  of 
Philotas.  Like  a  young  soldier  with  a  favorite  mistress, 
in  his  cups  he  indulged  his  vanity,  and  let  many  indis- 
creet things  escape  him  ;  attributing  all  the  great  actions 
of  the  war  to  himself  and  to  his  father.  As  for  Alexander, 
he  called  him  a  boy,  who  by  their  means  enjoyed  the  title 
of  a  conqueror.  The  woman  told  these  things  in  confi- 
dence to  one  of  her  acquaintances,  and  he  (as  is  common), 
mentioned  them  to  another.  At  last,  they  came  to  the  ear 
of  Craterus,  who  took  the  woman  privately  before  Alexan- 
der. When  the  king  had  heard  the  whole  from  her  own 
mouth,  he  ordered  her  to  go  as  usual  to  Philotas,  but  to 
make  her  report  to  him  of  all  that  he  said.  Philotas, 
ignorant  of  the  snares  that  were  laid  for  him,  conversed 
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with  the  woman  without  the  least  reserve,  and  either  in 
his  resentment  or  pride  uttered  many  unbecoming  things 
afj;ainst  Alexander.  That  prince,  though  he  had  sufficient 
proof  against  Philotas,  kept  the  matter  private,  and  discov- 
ered no  tokens  of  aversion  ;  whether  it  was  that  he  con- 
fided in  Parmenio's  attachment  to  him,  or  whether  he  was 
afraid  of  the  power  and  interest  of  the  family. 

About  this  time,  a  Macedonian,  named  Limn  us,  a  na- 
tive of  Chalsestra,  conspired  against  Alexander's  life,  and 
communicated  his  design  to  one  Nicomachus,  a  youth  that 
he  was  fond  of;  desiring  him  to  take  a  part  in  the  enter- 
prise. Nicomachus,  instead  of  embracing  the  proposal, 
informed  his  brother  Balinus  of  the  plot,  who  went  imme- 
diately to  Philotas,  and  desired  him  to  introduce  them  to 
Alexander ;  assuring  him  it  was  upon  business  of  great 
importance.  Whatever  might  be  his  reason  (for  it  is  not 
known)  Philotas  refused  them  admittance,  on  pretence 
that  Alexander  had  other  great  engagements  then  upon 
his  hands.  They  applied  again,  and  met  with  a  denial. 
By  this  time  they  entertained  some  suspicion  of  Philotas, 
and  addressed  themselves  to  Metron  who  introduced  them 
to  the  king  immediately.  They  informed  him  first  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Limnus,  and  then  hinted  to  him  their  sus- 
picions of  Philotas  on  account  of  his  rejecting  two  several 
applications. 

Alexander  was  incensed  at  this  negligence ;  and  when 
he  found  that  the  person  who  was  sent  to  arrest  Limnus, 
had  killed  him  because  he  stood  upon  his  defence  and  re- 
fused to  be  taken,  it  disturbed  him  still  more,  to  think  he 
had  lost  the  means  of  discovering  his  accomplices.  His 
resentment  against  Philotas  gave  opportunity  to  those 
who  had  long  hated  that  officer  to  avow  their  dislike,  and 
to  declare,  how  much  the  king  w^as  to  blame  in  suffering 
himself  to  be  so  easily  imposed  upon  as  to  think  that  Lim- 
nus, an,  insignificant  Chalaestrean,  durst  engage  of  his 
own  accord,  in  such  a  bold  design.  "  No  doubt,"  said 
they,  *'  he  was  the  agent,  or  rather  the  instrument,  of 
some  superior  hand ;  and  the  king  should  trace  out  the 
source  of  the  conspiracy  among  those  who  have  the  most 
interest  in  having  it  concealed." 

As  he  began  to  listen  to  these  discourses,  and  to  give 
way  to  his  suspicions,  it  brought  innumerable  accusations 
against  Philotas,  some  of  them  very  groundless.  He  was 
apprehended  and  put   to   the   torture,  in    presence  of  the 
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great  officers  of  the  court  Alexander  had  placed  himself 
behind  the  tapestry  to  hear  the  examination  ;  and  when  he 
found  that  Philotasbemoanedhimself  in  such  a  lamentable 
manner,  and  had  recourse  to  such  mean  supplications  to 
HephsBstion,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  **0  Philotas, 
durst  thou,  with  all  this  unmanly  weakness,  embark  in 
so  great  and  hazardous  an  enterprise  ?  " 

After  the  execution  of  Philotas,  he  immediately  sent 
orders  into  Media,  that  Parmenio  should  be  put  to  death  ; 
a  man  who  had  a  share  in  most  of  Philip's  conquests,  and 
who  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  one,  of  the  old 
counsellors,  who  put  Alexander  upon  his  expedition  into 
Asia.  Of  three  sons  whom  he  took  over  with  him,  he 
had  seen  two  slain  in  battle,  and  with  the  third  he  fell  a 
sacrifice  himself.  These  proceedings  made  Alexander 
terrible  to  his  friends,  particularly  to  Antipater.  That  re- 
gent therefore,  sent  privately  to  the  iEtolians,  and  entered 
into  league  with  them.  They  had  something  to  fear 
from  Alexander,  as  well  as  he,  for  they  had  sacked  the 
city  of  the  CEniades  ;  and  when  the  king  was  informed  of 
it  he  said,  **The  children  of  the  CEniades  need  not  re- 
venge their  cause.     I  will  punish  the  iCtolians  myself." 

Soon  after  this  happened  the  affair  of  Clitus  ;  which, 
however  simply  related,  is  much  more  shocking  than  the 
execution  of  Philotas.  Yet,  if  we  reflect  on  the  occasion 
and  circumstances  of  the  thing,  we  shall  conclude  it  was 
a  misfortune,  rather  than  a  deliberate  act,  and  that  Alex- 
ander's unhappy  passion  and  intoxication  only  furnished 
the  evil  genius  of  Clitus  with  the  means  of  accomplishing 
his  destruction.  It  happened  in  the  following  manner  : 
The  king  had  some  Grecian  fruit  brought  him  from  on 
board  a  vessel,  and  as  he  greatly  admired  its  freshness  and 
beauty,  he  desired  Clitus  to  see  it,  and  partake  of  it  It 
happened  that  Clitus  was  offering  sacrifice  that  day  ;  but 
he  left  it  to  wait  upon  the  king.  Three  of  the  sheep  on 
which  the  libation  was  already  poured,  followed  him. 
The  king,  informed  of  that  accident,  consulted  his  sooth- 
sayers, Aristander  and  Cleomantis  the  Spartan,  upon  it ; 
and  they  assured  him  it  was  a  very  bad  omen.  He,  there- 
fore, ordered  the  victims  to  be  immediately  offered  for  the 
health  of  Clitus  ;  the  rather  because  three  days  before  he 
had  a  strange  and  alarming  dream,  in  which  Clitus  ap- 
peared in  niouminc^,  sitting  by  the  dead  sons  of  Parmenio. 
However,  before  me  sacrifice  was  finished,  Clitus  went 
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to  sup  with  the  king,  who  that  day  had  been  paying  his 
homage  to  Castor  and  Pollux. 

After  they  were  warmed  with  drinking,  somebody  be- 
gan to  sing  the  verses  of  one  Pranicus,  or,  as  others  will 
have  it,  of  Pierio,  written  in  ridicule  of  the  Macedonian 
officers  who  had  lately  been  beaten  by  the  barbarians. 
The  older  part  of  the  company  were  greatly  offended  at  it, 
and  condemned  both  the  poet  and  the  singer  ;  but  Alexan- 
der, and  those  about  him,  listened  with  pleasure,  and 
bade  him  go  on.  Clitus,  who  by  this  time  had  drank  too 
much,  and  was  naturally  rough  and  froward,  could  not 
bear  their  behavior.  He  said,  **  It  was  not  well  done  to 
make  a  jest,  and  that  among  barbarians  and  enemies,  of 
Macedonians  that  were  much  better  men  than  the  laughers, 
though  they  had  met  with  a  misfortune."  Alexander 
made  answer,  **  That  Clitus  was  pleading  his  own  cause, 
when  he  gave  cowardice  the  soft  name  of  misfortune. " 
Then  Clitus  started  up,  and  said,  **Yet  it  was  this  cow- 
ardice that  saved  you,  son  of  Jupiter  as  you  are,  when 
you  was  turning  your  back  to  the  sword  of  Spithridates. 
It  is  by  the  blood  of  the  Macedonians  and  these  wounds, 
that  you  are  grown  so  great,  that  you  disdain  to  acknowl- 
edge Philip  for  your  father,  and  will  needs  pass  yourself 
for  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon." 

Irritated  at  this  insolence,  Alexander  replied,  **  It  is  in 
this  villainous  manner  thou  talkest  of  me  in  all  companies, 
and  stirrest  up  the  Macedonians  to  mutiny  ;  but  dost  thou 
think  to  enjoy  it  long? "  "And  what  do  we  enjoy  now  ? " 
said  Clitus,  **  what  reward  have  we  for  all  our  toils?  Do 
we  not  envy  those  who  did  not  live  to  see  Macedonians 
bleed  under  Median  rods,  or  sue  to  Persians  for  access  to 
their  king  ?  "  While  Clitus  went  on  in  this  rash  manner, 
and  the  king  retorted  upon  him  with  equal  bitterness,  the 
old  men  interposed,  and  endeavored  to  allay  the  flame. 
Meantime  Alexander  turned  to  Xenodochus  the  Cardian, 
and  Artemius  the  Colophonian,  and  said,  *  *  Do  not  the 
Greeks  appear  to  you  among  the  Macedonians  like  demi- 
gods among  so  many  wild  beasts  ? "  Clitus,  far  from  giv- 
ing up  the  dispute,  called  upon  Alexander  * '  To  speak  out 
what  he  had  to  say,  or  not  to  invite  freemen  to  his  table, 
who  would  declare  their  sentiments  without  reserve. 
But,  perhaps,"  continued  he,  "it  were  better  to  pass  your 
life  with  barbarians  and  slaves,  who  will  worship  your 
Persian  girdle  and  white  robe  without  scruple. " 
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Alexander,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  his  anger,  threw  an 
apple  at  his  face,  and  then  looked  about  for  his  sword. 
But  Aristophanes,  one  of  his  guards,  had  taken  it  away  in 
time,  and  the  company  gathered  about  him,  and  entreated 
him  to  be  quiet.  Their  remonstrances,  however,  were 
vam.  He  broke  from  them,  and  called  out,  in  the  Mace- 
donian language,  for  his  guards,  which  was  the  signal  for 
a  great  tumult  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  trum- 
peter to  sound,  and  struck  him  with  his  fist,  upon  his  dis- 
covering an  unwillingness  to  obey.  This  man  was  after- 
wards held  in  great  esteem,  because  he  prevented  the 
whole  army  from  being  alarmed. 

As  Clitus  would  not  make  the  least  submission,  his 
friends,  with  much  ado,  forced  him  out  of  the  room.  But 
he  soon  returned  by  another  door,  repeating,  in  a  bold  and 
disrespectful  tone,  those  verses  from  the  Andromache  of 
Euripides  : 

Are  these  your  customs  ?  Is  it  thus  that  Greece 
Rewards  her  combatants  !  Shall  one  man  claim 
The  trophies  won  by  thousands  ? 

Then  Alexander  snatched  a  spear  from  one  of  his  guards, 
and  meeting  Clitus  as  he  was  putting  by  the  curtain,  ran 
him  through  the  body.  He  fell  immediately  to  the  ground, 
and  with  a  dismal  groan  expired. 

Alexander's  rage  subsided  in  a  moment ;  he  came  to 
himself ;  and  seeing  his  friends  standing  in  silent  aston- 
ishment by  him,  he  hastily  drew  the  spear  out  of  the 
dead  body,  and  was  applying  it  to  his  own  throat,  when 
I'is  guards  seized  his  hands,  and  carried  him  by  force 
into  his  chamber.  He  passed  that  night  and  the  next 
day  in  anguish  inexpressible ;  and  when  he  had  wasted 
himself  with  tears  and  lamentations,  he  lay  in  speechless 
grief,  uttering  only  now  and  then  a  groan.  His  friends, 
alarmed  at  this  melancholy  silence,  forced  themselves 
into  the  room,  and  attempted  to  console  him.  But  he 
would  listen  to  none  of  them,  except  Aristander,  who  put 
him  in  mind  of  his  dream  and  the  ill  omen  of  the  sheep, 
and  assured  him,  that  the  whole  was  by  the  decree  of 
fate.  As  he  seemed  a  little  comforted,  Callisthenes  the 
philosopher,  Aristotle's  near  relation,  and  Anaxarchus  the 
Abderite,  were  called  in.  Callisthenes  began  in  a  soft  and 
tender  manner,  endeavoring  to  relieve  him  without  search- 
ing the  wound.  But  Anaxarchus,  who  had  a  particular 
walk  in  philosophy,  and  looked  upon  his  fejlow-l^borers  in 
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science  with  contempt,  cried  out,  on  entering  the  room  "Is 
this  Alexander  upon  whom  the  whole  world  have  their  eyes  ? 
Can  it  be  he  who  lies  extended  on  the  ground,  crying  like 
a  slave,  in  fear  of  the  law  and  the  tongues  of  men,  to 
whom  he  should  himself  be  a  law,  and  the  measure  of 
right  and  wrong  ?  What  did  he  conquer  for  but  to  rule 
and  to  command,  not  servilely  to  submit  to  the  vain 
opinions  of  men ?  Know  you  not,"  continued  he,  **that 
Jupiter  is  represented  with  Themis  and  Justice  by  his 
side,  to  show,  that  whatever  is  done  by  supreme  power  is 
right?"  By  this,  and  other  discourses  of  the  same  kind, 
he  alleviated  the  king  s  grief,  indeed,  but  made  him, 
withal,  more  haughty  and  unjust  At  the  same  time  he 
insinuated  himself  into  his  favor  in  so  extraordinary  a 
manner,  that  he  could  no  longer  bear  the  conversation  of 
Callisthenes,  who  before  was  not  very  agreeable,  on  ac- 
count of  his  austerity. 

One  day  a  dispute  had  arisen  at  table  about  the  seasons 
and  the  temperature  of  the  climate.  Callisthenes  held 
with  those  who  asserted,  that  the  country  they  were  then 
in  was  much  colder,  and  the  winters  more  severe,  than  in 
Greece.  Anaxarchus  maintained  the  contrary  with  great 
obstinacy.  Upon  which  Callistheuc  said,  ''You  must 
needs  acknowledge,  my  friend,  that  this  is  much  the  colder : 
for  there  you  went  in  winter  in  one  cloak,  and  here  you 
cannot  sit  at  table  without  three  housing  coverlets,  one 
over  another."  This  stroke  went  to  the  heart  of  Anaxar- 
chus. 

Callisthenes  was  disagreeable  to  all  the  other  sophists, 
and  flatterers  at  court ;  the  more  so,  because  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  young  men  on  account  of  his  eloquence, 
and  no  less  acceptable  to  the  old  for  his  regular,  grave, 
self-satistied  course  of  life.  All  which  confirms  what  was 
said  to  be  the  cause  of  his  going  to  Alexander,  namely,  an 
ambition  to  bring  his  fellow  citizens  back,  and  to  re- 
people  the  place  of  his  nativity.  His  great  reputation 
naturally  exposed  him  to  envy ;  and  he  gave  some  room 
for  calumny  himself,  by  often  refusing  the  kings  invita- 
tions, and  when  he  did  go  to  his  entertainments,  by  sitting 
solemn  and  silent ;  which  showed  that  he  could  neither 
commend,  nor  was  satisfied  with  what  passed ;  insomuch 
that  Alexander  said  to  him  one  day, 


I  hate  the  sage 


Who  reaps  no  fruits  of  wisdom  to  himselfr         t 
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Once  when  he  was  at  the  king's  table  with  a  large  com- 
pany, and  the  cup  came  to  him,  he  was  desired  to  pro- 
nounce an  eulogium  upon  the  Macedonians  extempK>re, 
which  he  did  with  so  much  eloquence,  that  the  guests, 
beside  their  plaudits,  rose  up  and  covered  him  with  their 
g^arlands.  Upon  this,  Alexander  said,  in  the  words  of 
Euripides, 

When  great  the  theme,  'tis  easy  to  excel.  * 

**But  show  US  now,"  continued  he,  ''the  power  of  your 
rhetoric,  in  speaking  against  the  Macedonians,  that  they 
may  see  their  faults  and  amend. " 

Then  the  orator  took  the  other  side,  and  spoke  with 
equal  fluency  against  the  encroachments  and  other  faults 
of  the  Macedonians,  as  well  as  against  the  divisions 
among  the  Greeks,  which  he  showed  to  be  the  only  cause 
of  the  great  increase  of  Philip's  power ;  concluding  with 
these  words, 

Amidst  sedition's  waves 
The  worst  of  mortals  may  emerge  to  honor. 

By  this  he  drew  upon  himself  the  implacable  hatred  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  Alexander  said,  * '  He  gave  not,  in 
this  case,  a  specimen  of  his  eloquence,  but  of  his  malevo- 
lence." 

Hermippus  assures  us,  that  Stroibus,  a  person  employed 
by  Callisthenes  to  read  to  him,  gave  this  account  of  the 
matter  to  Aristotle.  He  adds,  that  Callisthenes,  perceiv- 
ing the  king's  aversion  to  him,  repeated  this  verse  two  or 
three  times  at  parting : 

Fatrodtxs,  thy  superior  Is  no  more. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  without  reason,  that  Aristotle 
said  of  Callisthenes,  "His  eloquence,  indeed,  is  great, 
but  he  wants  common  sense."  He  not  only  refused, 
with  all  the  firmness  of  a  philosopher,  to  pay  his  respects 
to  Alexander  by  prostration,  but  stood  forth  singly,  and 
uttered  in  public  many  grievances  which  the  best  and 
oldest  of  the  Macedonians  durst  not  reflect  upon  but  in 
secret,  though  they  were  as  much  displeased  at  them  as 
he.  By  preventing  the  prostration,  he  saved  the  Greeks, 
indeed,  from  a  great  dishonor,  and  Alexander  from  a 
greater,  but  he  ruined  himself ;  because  his  manner  was 
such,  that  he  seemed  rather  desirous  to  compel  than  to 
persuade. 
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Chares  of  Mitylene  tells  us,  that  Alexander,  at  one  of 
his  entertainments,  after  he  had  drank,  reached  the  cup 
to  one  of  his  friends.  That  friend  had  no  sooner  received 
it  than  he  rose  up,  and  turning*  towards  the  hearth,  where 
stood  the  domestic  gfods,  to  drink,  he  worshipped,  and 
then  kissed  Alexander.  This  done,  he  took  his  place 
against  the  table.  All  the  guests  did  the  same  in  their 
order,  except  Callisthenes.  When  it  came  to  his  turn, 
he  drank,  and  then  approached  to  give  the  king  a  kiss, 
who  being  engaged  in  some  discourse  with  Hepha^stion, 
happened  not  to  mind  him.  But  Demetrius,  sumamcd 
Phidon,  cried  out,  ** Receive  not  his  kiss;  for  he  alone 
has  not  adored  you."  Upon  which  Alexander  refused  it, 
and  Callisthenes  said  aloud,  "Then  I  return  one  kiss  the 
poorer. " 

A  coldness,  of  course,  ensued ;  but  many  other  things 
contributed  to  his  fall.  In  the  first  place,  Hephaestion's 
report  was  believed,  that  Callisthenes  had  promised  to 
adore  the  king,  and  broke  his  word.  In  the  next  place 
Lysimachus  and  Agnon  attacked  him  and  sr4id,  ''The 
sophist  went  about  with  as  much  pride  as  if  he  had 
demolished  a  tyranny,  and  the  young  men  followed  him, 
as  the  only  freemen  among  so  many  thousands."  These 
things,  upon  the  discovery  of  Hermolaus's  plot  against 
Alexander,  give  an  air  of  probability  to  what  was  alleged 
agfainst  Callisthenes.  His  enemies  said,  Hermolaus  in- 
quired of  him,  "By  what  means  he  might  become  the 
most  famous  man  in  the  world  ?"  and  that  he  answered, 
"By  killing  the  most  famous."  They  farther  asserted, 
that  by  way  of  encouraging  him  to  the  attempt,  he  bade 
him  "not  be  afraid  of  me  golden  bed,  but  remember  he 
had  to  do  with  a  man  who  had  suffered  both  by  sickness 
and  by  wounds." 

Neither  Hermolaus,  however,  nor  any  of  his  accom- 
plices, made  any  mention  of  Callisthenes  amidst  the  ex- 
tremities of  torture.  Nay,  Alexander  himself,  in  the  ac- 
count he  immediately  gave  of  the  plot  to  Craterus,  Attalus, 
and  Alcetas,  writes,  "That  the  young  men,  when  put 
to  the  torture,  declared,  it  was  entirely  their  own  enter- 
prise, and  that  no  man  besides  was  privy  to  it.''  Yet 
afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  Antipater,  he  affirms,  that  Callis- 
thenes was  as  guilty  as  the  rest  "The  Macedonians." 
says  he,  **have  stoned  the  young  men  to  death.  As 
for  the  sophist,  I  will  punish  him  myself,  and  those  that 
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sent  him  too  :  nor  shall  the  towns  that  harbored  the 
conspirators  escape."  In  which  he  plainly  discovers  his 
aversion  to  Aristotle,  by  whom  Callisthenes  was  brought 
up  as  a  relation ;  for  he  was  the  son  of  Hero,  Aristotle's 
niece.  His  death  is  variously  related.  Some  say,  Alex- 
ander ordered  him  to  be  hanged ;  others,  that  he  fell 
sick  and  died  in  chains  :  and  Chares  writes,  that  he  was 
kept  seven  months  in  prison,  in  order  to  be  tried  in  full 
council  in  the  presence  of  Aristotle;  but  that  he  died 
of  excessive  corpulency  and  the  lousy  disease,  at  the  time 
that  Alexander  was  wounded  by  the  Malli  Oxydracae  in 
India.  This  happened,  however,  at  a  later  period  than 
we  are  upon. 

In  the  meantime,  Demeratus  the  Corinthian,  though 
far  advanced  in  years,  was  ambitious  of  going  to  see 
Alexander.  Accordingly  he  took  the  voyage,  and  when 
he  beheld  him,  he  said,  '*The  Greeks  fell  short  of  a  great 
pleasure,  who  did  not  live  to  see  Alexander  upon  the 
throne  of  Darius."  But  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  king's 
friendship.  He  sickened  and  died  soon  after.  The 
king,  however,  performed  his  obsequies  in  the  most 
magnificent  manner ;  and  the  army  threw  up  fot  him  a 
monument  of  earth  of  great  extent,  and  fourscore  cubits 
high.  His  ashes  were  carried  to  the  sea-shore  in  a  chariot 
and  four,  with  the  richest  ornaments. 

When  Alexander  was  upon  the  point  of  setting  out  for 
India,  he  saw  his  troops  were  so  laden  with  spoils  that 
they  were  unfit  to  march.  Therefore,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing that  he  was  to  take  his  departure,  after  the  carriages 
were  assembled,  he  first  set  fire  to  his  own  baggage  and 
that  of  his  friends ;  and  then  gave  orders  that  the  rest 
should  be  served  in  the  same  manner.  The  resolution 
appeared  more  difficult  to  take  than  it  was  to  execute. 
Few  were  displeased  at  it,  and  numbers  received  it  with 
acclamations  of  joy.  They  freely  gave  part  of  their 
equipage  to  such  as  were  in  need,  and  burned  and  de- 
stroyed whatever  was  superfluous.  This  greatly  encour- 
aged and  fortified  Alexander  in  his  design.  Besides,  by 
this  time  lie  was  become  inflexibly  severe  in  punishing 
offences.  Menander,  though  one  of  his  friends,  he  put 
to  death,  for  refusing  to  stay  in  a  fortress  he  had  given 
him  the  charge  of;  and  one  of  the  barbarians,  named 
Osodatcs,  h§  shot  dead  with  an  »rrow,  for  the  crime  of 
rebellion, 
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About  this  time  a  sheep  yeaned  a  lamb  with  the  per- 
fect form  and  color  of  a  Hara  upon  its  head,  on  each  side 
of  which  were  testicles.  Looking  upon  the  prodigy  with 
horror,  he  employed  the  Chaldseans,  who  attended  him 
for  such  purposes,  to  purify  him  by  their  expiations.  He 
told  his  friends,  on  this  occasion,  '*That  he  was  more 
troubled  on  their  account  than  his  own  ;  for  he  was  afraid 
that  after  his  death  fortune  would  throw  the  empire  into 
the  hands  of  some  obscure  and  weak  man."  A  better 
omen,  however,  soon  dissipated  his  fears.  A  Macedonian, 
named  Proxenus,  who  had  th«  charge  of  the  king's 
equipage,  on  opening  the  ground  by  the  river  Oxus,  in 
order  to  pitch  his  master's  tent,  discovered  a  spring  of  a 
gross  oily  liquor ;  which  after  the  surface  was  taken  off, 
came  perfectly  clear,  and  neither  in  taste  nor  smell 
differed  from  real  oil,  nor  was  inferior  to  it  in  smoothness 
and  brightness,  though  there  were  no  olives  in  that  coun- 
try. It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  water  of  the  Oxus  is  of  so 
unctuous  a  quality,  that  it  makes  the  skins  of  those  who 
bathe  in  it  smooth  and  shining. 

It  appears,  from  a  letter  of  Alexander's  to  Antipater, 
that  he  was  greatly  delighted  with  this  incident,  and 
reckoned  it  one  of  the  happiest  presages  the  gods  had 
afforded  him.  The  soothsayers  said,  it  betokened,  that 
the  expedition  would  prove  a  glorious  one,  but  at  the  same 
time  laborious  and  difficult  because  Heaven  has  given 
men  oil  to  refresh  them  after  their  labors.  Accordingly 
he  met  with  great  dangers  in  the  battles  that  he  fought, 
and  received  very  considerable  wounds.  But  his  army 
suffered  most  by  want  of  necessaries  and  by  the  climate. 
For  his  part,  he  was  ambitious  to  show  that  courage 
can  triumph  over  fortune,  and  magnanimity  over  force, 
he  thought  nothing  invincible  to  the  brave,  or  impreg- 
nable to  the  bold.  Pursuant  to  this  opinion,  when  he 
besieged  Sisimethres,  upon  a  rock  extremely  steep  and 
apparently  inaccessible,  and  saw  his  men  greatly  dis- 
couraged at  the  enterprise,  he  asked  Oxyartes,  * '  Whether 
Sisimethres  were  a  man  of  spirit  ?"  And  being  answered, 
*'That  he  was  timorous  and  dastardly,"  he  said,  "You 
inform  me  the  rock  may  be  taken,  since  there  is  no 
strength  in  its  defender."  In  fact,  he  found  means  to 
intimidate  Sisimethres,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
fort. 

In  the  siege  of  another  fort,  situated  in  a  place  equally 
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steep,  among  the  young  Macedonians  that  were  to  give 
the  assault,  there  was  one  called  Alexander ;  and  the 
king  took  occasion  to  say  to  him,  '*You  must  behave 
gallantly,  my  friend,  to  do  justice  to  your  name."  He 
was  informed  afterwards  that  the  young  man  fell  as  he 
was  distinguishing  himself  in  a  glorious  manner,  and  he. 
laid  it  much  to  heart 

When  he  sat  down  before  Nysa  the  Macedonians  made 
some  difficulty  of  advancing  to  the  attack,  on  account 
of  the  depth  of  the  river  that  washed  its  walls,  till 
Alexander  said,  **What  a  wretch  am  I,  that  I  did  not 
learn  to  swim,"  and  was  going  to  ford  it  with  a  shield 
in  his  hand.  After  the  first  assault,  while  the  troops  were 
refreshing  themselves,  ambassadors  came  with  an  offer 
to  capitulate  ;  and  along  with  them  deputies  from  some 
other  places.  They  were  surprised  to  see  him  in  ar- 
mor without  any  pomp  or  ceremony  ;  and  their  astonish- 
ment increased  when  he  bade  the  oldest  of  the  ambas- 
sadors, named  Acuphis,  take  the  sofa  that  was  brought 
for  himsel£  Acuphis  struck  with  a  benignity  of  recep- 
tion so  far  beyond  his  hopes,  asked  what  they  must  do 
to  be  admitted  into  his  friendship  ?  Alexander  answered, 
"It  must  be  on  condition  that  they  appoint  you  their 
governor,  and  send  me  a  hundred  of  their  best  men  for 
hostages."'  Acuphis  smiled  at  this,  and  said,  **I  should 
govern  better  if  you  would  take  the  worst,  instead  of  the 
best" 

It  is  said  the  dominions  of  Taxiles,  in  India,  were  as 
large  as  Egypt :  they  afforded  excellent  pasturage  too, 
and  were  the  most  fertile  in  all  respects.  As  he  was  a 
man  of  great  prudence,  he  waited  on  Alexander,  and  after 
the  first  compliments,  thus  addressed  him  :  *'What  oc- 
casion is  there  for  wars  between  you  and  me,  if  you  are 
not  come  to  take  from  us  our  water  and  other  necessaries 
of  life  ;  the  only  things  that  reasonable  men  will  take  up 
arms  for  ?  As  to  gold  and  silver,  and  other  possessions, 
if  I  am  richer  than  you,  I  am  willing  to  oblige  you  with 
part ;  If  I  am  poorer,  I  have  no  objection  to  sharing  in 
your  bounty."  Charmed  with  his  frankness,  Alexander 
took  his  hand,  and  answered,  **  Think  you,  then,  with  all 
this  civility,  to  escape  without  a  conflict  ?  You  are  much 
deceived,  if  you  do.  I  will  dispute  it  with  you  to  the 
last ;  but  it  shall  be  in  favors  and  benefits ;  for  I  will 
not  have  you  exceed  me  in  generosity."    Therefore,  after 
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havings  received  great  presents  from  him,  and  made 
greater,  he  said  to  him  one  evening,  *'I  drink  to  you, 
Taxiles,  and  as  sure  as  you  pledge  me,  you  shall  have  a 
thousand  talents."  His  friends  were  offended  at  his  giv- 
ing away  such  immense  sums,  but  it  made  many  of  the 
barbarians  look  upon  him  with  a  kinder  eye. 

The  most  warlike  of  the  Indians  used  to  fight  for  pay. 
Upon  this  invasion  they  defended  the  cities  that  hired 
them  with  great  vigor,  and  Alexander  suffered  by  them 
not  a  little.  To  one  of  the  cities  he  granted  an  honorable 
capitulation,  and  yet  seized  the  mercenaries,  as  they  were 
upon  their  march  homewards,  and  put  them  all  to  the 
sword.  This  is  the  only  blot  in  his  military  conduct ;  all 
his  other  proceedings  were  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  war, 
and  worthy  of  a  king.  * 

The  philosophers  gave  him  no  less  trouble  than  the 
mercenaries,  by  endeavoring  to  fix  a  mark  of  infamy  upon 
those  princes  that  declared  for  him,  and  by  exciting  the 
free  nations  to  take  up  arms  ;  for  which  reason  he  hanged 
many  of  them. 

As  to  his  war  with  Porus,  we  have  an  account  of  it  in 
his  own  letters.  According  to  them,  the  river  Hydaspes 
was  between  the  two  armies,  and  Porus  drew  up  his  ele- 
phants on  the  banks  opposite  the  enemy  with  their  heads 
towards  the  stream,  to  guard  it  Alexander  caused  a 
great  noise  and  bustle  to  be  made  every  day  in  his  camp, 
that  the  barbarians,  being  accustomed  to  it,  might  not  be 
so  ready  to  take  the  alarm.  This  done,  he  took  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  with  part  of  his  in- 
fantry, and  a  select  body  of  cavalry,  to  gain  a  little  island 
in  the  river,  at  some  distance  from  the  Indians.  When  he 
was  there,  he  and  his  troops  were  attacked  with  a  most 
violent  wind  and  rain,  accompanied  with  dreadful  thunder 
and  lightning.  But  notwithstanding  this  hurricane,  in 
which  he  saw  several  of  his  men  perish  by  the  lightning, 
he  advanced  from  the  island  to  tlie  opposite  bank.  The 
Hydaspes,  swelled  with  the  rain,  by  its  violence  and 
rapidity  made  a  breach  on  that  side,  which  received  water 
enough  to  form  a  bay,  so  that  when  he  came  to  land,  he 
found  the  bank  extremely  slippery,  and  the  ground  broken 

*  It  was  just  and  lawful^  it  seems,  to  go  about  harassing  and  deatroyinjr  those  nations 
that  had  never  offended  him,  and  upon  which  he  had  no  claim,  except  tnat  avowed  by 
the  northern  barbarian!*)  when  thejr  entered  Italy)  namely,  that  the  weak  roust  submit  to 
the  strong  !  Indeed,  those  barbarians  were  mu^h  boDester  meO)  for  Uiey  had  another 
and  a  betwr  p)M }  vUey  went  |o  sc^k  bread. 
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and  undermined  by  the  current  On  this  occasion  he  is 
said  to  have  uttered  that  celebrated  saying,  *' Will  you  be- 
lieve, my  Athenian  friends,  what  dangers  I  undergo,  to 
have  you  the  heralds  of  my  fame  ? "  The  last  particular 
we  have  from  Onesicritus ;  but  Alexander  himself  only 
says,  they  quitted  their  boats,  and,  armed  as  they  were, 
waded  up  the  beach  breast  high  ;  and  that  when  they 
were  landed,  he  advanced  with  the  horse  twenty  furlongs 
before  the  foot,  concluding  that  if  the  enemy  attacked  him 
with  their  cavalry,  he  should  be  greatly  their  superior, 
and  that  if  they  made  a  movement  with  their  infantry,  his 
would  come  up  time  enough  to  receive  them.  Nor  did 
he  judge  amiss.  The  enemy  detached  against  him  a 
thousand  horse  and  sixty  armed  chariots,  and  he  defeated 
them  with  ease.  The  chariots  he  took,  and  killed  four 
hundred  of  the  cavalry  upon  the  spot  By  this,  Porus 
understood  that  Alexander  himself  had  passed  the  river, 
and  therefore  brought  up  his  whole  army,  except  what 
appeared  necessary  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  Macedonians 
from  making  good  their  passage.  Alexander,  consider- 
ing the  force  of  the  elephants,  and  the  enemy's  superior 
numbers,  did  not  choose  to  engage  them  in  front,  but  at- 
tacked the  left  wing  himself,  while  Coenus,  according  to 
his  orders,  fell  upon  the  right  Both  wings  being  broken, 
retired  to  the  elephants  in  the  centre,  and  rallied  there. 
The  combat  then  was  of  a  more  mixed  kind  ;  but  main- 
tained with  such  obstinacy,  that  it  was  not  decided  till 
the  eighth  hour  of  the  day.  This  description  of  the  battle 
we  have  from  the  conqueror  himself,  in  one  of  his  epistles. 

Most  historians  agree,  that  Porus  was  four  cubits  and  a 
palm  high,  and  that  though  the  elephant  he  rode  was  one 
of  the  largest,  his  stature  and  bulk  were  such,  that  he  ap- 
peared but  proportionably  mounted.  This  elephant,  dur- 
ing the  whole  battle,  gave  extraordinary  proofs  of  his 
sagacity  and  care  of  the  king's  person.  As  long  as  that 
prince  was  able  to  fight,  he  defended  him  with  great  cour- 
age, and  repulsed  all  assailants  ;  and  when  he  perceived 
him  ready  to  sink  under  the  multitude  of  darts  and  the 
wounds  with  which  he  was  covered,  to  prevent  his  falling 
off,  he  kneeled  down  in  the  softest  manner,  and  with  his 
proboscis  gently  drew  every  dart  out  of  his  body. 

When  Porus  was  taken  prisoner,  Alexander  asked  him, 
**  How  he  desired  to  be  treated  ? "  He  answered,  "Like 
a  king^. "     '  *  And  have  you  nothing  else  to  request  ? "  re- 
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plied  Alexander,  "  No,"  said  he  ;  '*  everything  is  coittpffr- 
hended  in  the  word  king.  '*  Alexander  not  only  restored 
him  his  own  dominions  immediately,  which  he  was  to 
govern  as  his  lieutenant,  but  added  very  extensive  terri- 
tories to  them  ;  for  having  subdued  a  free  country,  which 
contained  fifteen  nations,  five  thousand  considerable 
cities,  and  villages  in  proportion,  he  bestowed  it  on  Porus. 
Another  country,  three  times  as  large,  he  gave  to  Philip, 
one  of  his  friends,  who  was  also  to  act  there  as  his  lieu- 
tenant 

In  the  battle  with  Porus,  Bucephaluc  received  several 
wounds,  of  which  he  died  some  time  after.  This  is  the 
account  most  writers  give  us:  but  Onesicritus  says,  he 
died  of  age  and  fatigue,  for  he  was  thirty  years  old. 
Alexander  showed  as  much  regret  as  if  he  had  lost  a  faith- 
ful friend  and  companion.  He  esteemed  him,  indeed,  as 
such ;  and  built  a  city  near  the  Hydaspes,  in  the  place 
where  he  was  buried,  which  he  called,  after  him,  Buce- 
phalia.  He  is  also  reported  to  have  built  a  city,  and  called 
it  Peritas,  in  memory  of  a  dog  of  that  name,  which  he  had 
brought  up  and  was  very  fond  of.  This  particular,  Sotio 
says,  he  had  from  Potamo  of  Lesbos. 

The  combat  ^ith  Porus  abated  the  spirit  of  the  Mace- 
donians, and  made  them  resolve  to  proceed  no  farther  in 
India.  It  was  with  difficulty  they  had  defeated  an  enemy 
who  brought  only  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand 
horse  in  the  field  ;  and  therefore  they  opposed  Alexander 
with  great  firmness  when  he  insisted  that  they  should 
pass  the  Ganges,  *  which,  they  were  informed,  was  thirty- 
two  furlongs  in  breadth,  and  in  depth  a  hundred  fathom. 
The  opposite  shore  too  was  covered  with  numbers  of 
squadrons,  battalions,  and  elephants.  For  the  king  of  the 
Gandarites  and  Praesians  were  said  to  be  waiting  for  them 
there,  with  eighty  thousand  horse,  two  hundred  thousand 
foot,  eight  thousand  chariots,  and  six  thousand  elephants 
trained  to  war.  Nor  is  this  number  at  all  magnified  :  for 
Androcottus,  who  reigned  not  long  after,  made  Seleucus  a 
present  of  five  hundred  elephants  at  one  time,  and  with  an 
army  of  six  hundred  thousand  men  traversed  India,  and 
conquered  the  whole. 

Alexander's  grief  and  indignation  at  this  refusal  were 
such,  that  at  first  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  tent,  and  lay 

*  The  Ganges  is  the  largest  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  three  contiaeot^  the  ladas  the 
second,  the  Nile  the  third,  the  Danube  the  fourth. 
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prostrate  on  the  grround,  declaring,  '*'He  did  not  thank 
the  Macedonians  in  the  least  for  what  they  had  done,  if 
they  would  not  pass  the  Ganges  ;  for  he  considered  a  re- 
treat no  other  than  an  acknowledgment  that  he  was  over- 
come." His  friends  omitted  nothing  that  might  comfort 
him ;  and  at  last  their  remonstrances,  together  with  the 
cries  and  tears  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  suppliants  at  his 
door,  melted  him,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  return.  How- 
ever, he  first  contrived  many  vain  and  sophistical  things 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  fame  ;  among  which  were  arms 
much  bigger  than  his  men  could  use,  and  higher  mangers, 
and  heavier  bits  than  his  horses  required,  left  scattered  up 
and  down.  He  built  also  great  altars,  for  which  the  Prae- 
sians  still  retain  much  veneration,  and  their  kings  cross 
the  Ganges  every  year  to  ofifer  sacrifices  in  the  Grecian 
manner  upon  them.  Androcottus,  who  was  then  very 
young,  had  a  sight  of  Alexander,  and  he  is  reported  to 
have  often  said  afterwards,  **That  Alexander  was  within 
a  little  of  making  himself  master  of  all  the  country  ;  with 
such  hatred  and  contempt  was  the  reigning  prince  looked 
upon,  on  account  of  his  profligacy  of  manners,  and  mean- 
ness of  birth. " 

Alexander,  in  his  march  from  thence,  formed  a  aesign 
to  see  the  ocean  ;  for  which  purpose  he  caused  a  number 
of  row-boats  and  rafts  to  be  constructed,  and,  upon  them, 
fell  down  the  rivers  at  his  leisure.  Nor  was  this  naviga- 
tion unattended  with  hostilities.  He  made  several  de- 
scents by  the  way,  and  attacked  the  adjacent  cities,  which 
were  all  forced  to  submit  to  his  victorious  arms.  How- 
ever, he  was  very  near  being  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Malli, 
who  are  called  the  most  warlike  people  in  India.  He  had 
driven  some  of  them  from  the  wall  with  his  massive 
weapons,  and  was  the  first  man  that  ascended  it  But 
presently  after  he  was  up,  the  scaling  ladder  broke.  Find- 
ing himself  and  his  small  company  much  galled  by  the 
darts  of  the  barbarians  from  below,  he  poised  himself, 
and  leaped  down  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  By  good 
fortune  he  fell  upon  his  feet ;  and  the  barbarians  were  so 
astonished  at  the  flashing  of  his  arms  as  he  came  down, 
that  they  thought  they  beheld  lightning,  or  some  super- 
natural splendor  issuing  from  his  body.  At  first,  there- 
fore they  drew  back  and  dispersed.  But  when  they  had 
recollected  themselves,  and  saw  him  attended  only  by 
two  of  his  gviards,  they  attacked  him  hand  to  hand,  and 
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wounded  him  through  his  arirtor  with  their  swords  and 
spears,  notwithstanding  the  valor  with  which  he  fought 
One  of  them  standing  farther  off,  drew  an  arrow  with 
such  strength,  that  it  made  its  way  through  his  cuirass, 
and  entered  the  ribs  under  the  breast.  Its  force  was  so 
great,  that  he  gave  back  and  was  brought  upon  his  knees, 
and  the  barbarian  ran  up  with  his  drawn  scimitar  to 
despatch  him.  Peucestas  and  Limnaeus  *  placed  them- 
selves before  him,  but  one  was  wounded  and  the  other 
killed.  Peucestas,  who  survived,  was  still  making  some 
resistance,  when  Alexander  recovered  himself  and  laid 
the  barbarian  at  his  feet  The  king,  however,  received 
new  wounds,  and  at  last  had  such  blows  from  a  bludgeon 
upon  his  neck,  that  he  was  forced  to  support  himself  by 
the  wall,  and  there  stood  with  his  face  to  the  enemy. 
The  Macedonians,  who  by  this  time  had  got  in,  gathered 
about  him,  and  carried  him  off  to  his  tent 

His  senses  were  gone,  and  it  was  the  current  report  in 
the  army  that  he  was  dead.  When  they  had,  with  great 
difficulty,  sawed  off  the  shaft,  which  was  of  wood,  and 
with  equal  trouble  had  taken  off  the  cuirass,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  extract  the  head,  which  was  three  fingers  broad, 
and  f#ur  long,  and  stuck  fast  in  the  bone.  He  fainted 
under  the  operation,  and  was  very  near  expiring ;  but 
when  the  head  was  got  out,  he  came  to  himself.  Yet, 
after  the  danger  was  over,  he  continued  weak,  and  a  long 
time  confined  himself  to  a  regular  diet,  attending  solely 
to  the  cure  oS  his  wound  The  Macedonians  could  not 
bear  to  be  so  long  deprived  of  the  sight  of  their  king  ; 
they  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  about  his  tent 
When  he  perceived  this,  he  put  on  his  robe,  and  made 
his  appearance  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  sacrificed  to  the 
gods,  he  retired  again.  As  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  place 
of  his  destination,  though  carried  in  a  litter  by  the  water 
side,  he  subdued  a  large  track  of  land,  and  many  respec- 
table cities. 

1  In  the  course  of  this  expedition,  he  took  ten  of  the 
Gymnosophis/s,f  who  had  been  principally  concerned  in 
instigating  Sabbas  to  revolt,  and  had  brought  numberless 

*  Q.  Curtius  calls  him  Titiunu. 

1 1  he  philosopliers,  so  called  from  their  going  naked,  were  divided  into  two  sectSi  the 
Brachmani  and  the  GermanL  The  Brachmani  were  most  esteemed,  because  there  was 
a  consistency  in  their  principles.  Apuleiiu  tells  uS)  that  not  only  the  scholars,  but  the 
younger  pupils  were  assembled  about  dinner  tiroei  and  examined  what  good  they  had 
done  that  day ;  aiid  such  as  could  not  point  out  some  act  of  humanity,  or  useful  porwit 
Uuit  they  had  been  engaged  tD|  were  not  allowed  aajr  dinner. 
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other  troubles  upon  the  Macedonians.  As  these  ten  were 
reckoned  the  most  acute  and  concise  in  their  answers,  he 
put  the  most  difficult  questions  to  them  that  could  be 
thought  of,  and  at  the  same  time  declared,  he  would  put 
the  first  p)erson  that  answered  wrong  to  death,  and  after 
him  all  the  rest.  The  oldest  man  among  them  was  to  be 
judge. 

He  demanded  of  the  first,  "Which  were  most  numer- 
ous, the  living  or  the  dead.^  *'  He  answered,  "  The  living  ; 
for  the  dead  no  longer  exist. "  * 

The  second  was  asked,  '  *  Whether  the  earth  or  the  sea 
produced  the  largest  animals  \  "  He  answered,  '*  The  earth  ; 
for  the  sea  is  part  of  it  " 

The  third,  "Which  is  the  craftiest  of  all  animals?" 
*' That, "  said  he,  **with  which  man  is  not  yet  acquaint- 
ed, "f 

The  fourth,  '*  What  was  his  reason  for  persuading  Sab- 
bas  to  revolt.?"  "Because,"  said  he,  "I  wished  him 
either  to  live  with  honor,  or  to  die  as  a  coward  de- 
serves. " 

The  fifth  had  this  question  put  to  him,  "Which  do  you 
think  oldest,  the  day  or  the  night .'^"  He  answered^  "The 
day,  by  one  day. "  As  the  king  appeared  surprise(f  at  this 
solution,  the  philosopher  told  him,  "Abstruse  questions 
must  have  abstruse  answers." 

Then  addressing  himself  to  the  sixth,  he  demanded, 
'  *  What  are  the  best  means  for  a  man  to  make  himself 
loved }  "  He  answered,  * '  If  possessed  of  great  power,  do 
not  make  yourself  feared. " 

The  seventh  was  asked,  "  How  a  man  might  become  a 
god  ?  "  He  answered,  "  By  doing  what  is  impossible  for 
man  to  do. " 

The  eighth,  "Which  is  strongest,  life  or  death?" 
"Life,"  said  he  ;   "because  it  bears  so  many  evils." 

The  last  question  that  he  put  was,  "How  long  is  it 
good  for  a  man  to  live  ? "  As  long, "  said  the  philosopher, 
" as  he  does  not  prefer  death  to  life." 

Then  turning  to  the  judge,  he  ordered  him  to  give  sen- 
tence. The  old  man  said,  "In  my  opinion  they  have  all 
answerea  one  worse  than  another."  "  If  this  is  thy  judg- 
ment," said  Alexander,  "  thou  shalt  die  first"  "No,"  re- 
plied the  philosopher,  "not  except  you  choose  to  breaH 

*  They  did  not  hold  the  mortality,  but  the  tiansmi^tion  of  the  soul. 

]  This  we  spppose  to  inejin  man  nimielf)  aa  not  being  ao|iMinted  with  himaeli, 
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your  vrord  :  for  you  declared  the  man  that  answered  worst 
should  first  suffer. " 

The  king  loaded  them  with  presents,  and  dismissed 
them.  After  which  he  sent  Onesicritus,  a  disciple  of  Dio- 
genes, to  the  other  Indian  sages  who  were  of  most  reputa- 
tion, and  lived  a  retired  life,  to  desire  them  to  come  to 
him.  Onesicritus  tells  us,  Calanus  treated  him  with  great 
insolence  and  harshness,  bidding  him  to  strip  himself 
naked,  if  he  desired  to  hear  any  of  his  doctrine;  '*  You 
should  not  hear  me  on  any  other  condition,"  said  he, 
'*  though  you  came  from  Jupiter  himself."  Dandamis  be- 
haved with  more  civility  ;  and  when  Onesicritus  had  given 
him  an  account  of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  Diogenes, 
he  said,  **They  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  men  of 
genius,  but  to  have  hved  with  too  passive  a  regard  to  the 
laws. " 

Others  say,  Dandamis  entered  into  no  discourse  with  the 
messenger,  but  only  asked,  **  Why  Alexander  had  taken 
so  long  a  journey  ? '  As  to  Calanus,  it  is  certain  Taxiles 
prevailed  with  him  to  go  to  Alexander.  His  true  name 
was  Sphines  ;  but  because  he  addressed  them  with  the 
word  Cak,  which  is  the  Indian  form  of  salutation,  the 
Greeks  called  him  Calanus.  This  philosopher,  we  are 
told,  presented  Alexander  with  a  good  image  of  this  em- 
pire.* He  laid  a  dry  and  shrivelled  hide  before  him,  and 
first  trod  upon  the  edges  of  it  This  he  did  all  round  ; 
and  as  he  trod  on  one  side,  it  started  up  on  the  other.  At 
last,  he  fixed  his  feet  on  the  middle,  and  then  it  lay  still. 
By  this  emblem  he  showed  him,  that  he  should  fix  his  res- 
idence, and  plant  his  principal  force  in  the  heart  of  his 
empire,  and  not  wander  to  the  extremities. 

Alexander  spent  seven  months  in  fj^lling  down  the  rivers 
to  the  ocean.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  embarked,  and 
sailed  to  an  island  which  he  called  Scilloustis,  but  others 
call  it  Psiltoucis.  There  he  landed,  and  sacrificed  to  the 
gods.  He  likewise  considered  the  nature  of  the  sea  and 
of  the  coast,  as  far  as  it  was  accessible.  And  after  hav- 
ing besought  Heaven,  *'That  no  man  might  ever  reach 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his  expedition,"  he  prepared  to  set 
out  on  his  way  back.  He  appointed  Nearchus  admiral, 
and  Onesicritus  chief  pilot,  and  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail 
round,  keeping  India  on  the  right  With  the  rest  of  his 
forces  he  returned  by  land,  through  the  country  of  the 
Orites  ;  in  which  he  was  reduced  to  such  extremities,  and 
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lost  such  numbers  of  men,  that  he  did  not  bring  back  from 
India  above  a  fourth  part  of  the  army  he  entered  it  with, 
which  was  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
foot,  and  fifteen  thousand  horse.  Violent  distempers,  ill 
diet,  and  excessive  heats,  destroyed  multitudes  !  but  famine 
made  still  greater  ravages.  For  it  was  a  barren  and  un- 
cultivated country,  the  natives  lived  miserably,  having 
nothing  to  subsist  on  but  a  few  bad  sheep,  which  used  to 
feed  on  the  fish  thrown  up  by  the  sea  ;  consequently  they 
were  poor,  and  their  flesh  of  a  bad  flavor. 

With  much  difliculty  he  traversed  this  country  in  sixty 
days,  and  then  arrived  in  Gedrosia.  There  he  found  pro- 
visions in  abundance  ;  for  besides  that  the  land  is  fertile 
in  itself,  the  neighboring  princes  and  grandees  supplied 
him.  After  he  had  given  his  army  some  time  to  refresh 
themselves,  he  marched  in  Carmania  for  seven  days  in  a 
kind  of  a  Bacchanalian  procession.  His  chariot,  which 
was  very  magnificent,  was  drawn  by  eight  horses.  Upon 
it  was  placed  a  lofty  platform,  where  he  and  his  principal 
friends  revelled  day  and  night  This  carriage  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  others,  some  covered  with  rich  tapestry 
and  purple  hangings,  and  others  shaded  with  branches  of 
trees  fresh  gathered  and  flourishing.  In  these  were  the 
rest  of  the  king's  friends  and  generals,  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  exhilarated  with  wine. 

In  this  whole  company  there  was  not  to  be  seen  a  buck- 
ler, a  helmet,  or  spear ;  but,  instead  of  them,  cups,  flag- 
ons, and  goblets.  These  the  soldiers  dipped  in  huge  ves- 
sels of  wine,  and  drank  to  each  other,  some  as  they 
marched  along,  and  others  seated  at  tables,  which  were 
placed  at  proper  distances  on  the  way.  The  whole  country 
resounded  with  flutes,  clarionets,  and  songs,  and  with  the 
dances  and  riotous  frolics  of  the  women.  This  disorderly 
and  dissolute  march  was  closed  with  a  very  immodest 
figure,  and  with  all  the  licentious  ribaldry  of  the  Baccha- 
nals, as  if  Bacchus  himself  had  been  present  to  carry  on 
the  debauch. 

When  Alexander  arrived  at  the  royal  palace  of  Gedrosia, 
he  gave  his  army  time  to  refresh  themselves  again,  and 
entertained  them  with  feasts  and  public  spectacles.  At 
one  of  these  in  which  the  choruses  disputed  the  prize  of 
dancing,  he  appeared  inflamed  with  wine.  His  favorite 
Bagoas  happening  to  win  it,  crossed  the  theatre  in  his 
habit  of  ceremony,  and  seated  himself  by  the  kine.     The 
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Macedonians  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  loud  plaud- 
its, and  called  out  to  the  king  to  kiss  him,  with  which  at 
last  he  complied. 

Nearchus  joined  him  again  here,  and  he  was  so   much 
delighted  with  the  account  of  his  voyage,  that  he  formed 
a  design  to  sail  in  person  from  the  Euphrates  with  a  great 
fleet,  circle  the  coast  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  and   enter  the 
Mediterranean  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.     For  this   pur- 
pose, he  constructed,  at  Thapsacus,  a  number  of  vessels 
of  all  sorts,  and  collected  mariners  and  pilots.     But   the 
report  of  the  difficulties  he  had  met  with  in  his  Indian  ex- 
pedition, particularly  in  his  attack  of  the  Malli,  his    great 
loss  of  men  in  the  country  of  the  Orites,  and  the  supposi- 
tion he  would  never  return  alive  from  the  voyage  he  now 
meditated,  excited  his  new  subjects  to  revolt,  and  put  his 
generals  and  governors  of  provinces  upon  displaying  their 
injustice,    insolence,  and   avarice.     In   short,  the   whole 
empire  was  in  commotion,  and  ripe  for  rebellion.     Olym- 
pias  and  Cleopatra,  leaguing  against  Antipater,  had  seized 
his    hereditary   dominions,    and    divided   them   between 
them.     Olympias  took  Epirus,  and  Cleopatra,  Macedonia. 
The  tidings  of  which  being  brought  to  Alexander,  he  said, 
"His  mother  had  considered  right ;  for  the  Macedonians 
would  never  bear  to  be  governed  by  a  woman. " 

In  consequence  of  this  unsettled  state  of  things,  he  sent 
Nearchus  again  to  sea,  having  determined  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  maritime  provinces.  Meantime  he  marched 
in  person  to  chastise  his  lieutenants  for  their  misdemean- 
ors. Oxyartes,  one  of  the  sons  of  Abulites,  he  killed 
with  his  own  hand,  by  a  stroke  of  his  javelin.  Abulites 
had  laid  in  no  provisions  for  him  ;  he  had  only  collected 
three  thousand  talents  in  money.  Upon  his  presenting 
this,  Alexander  bade  him  offer  it  to  his  horses  ;  and,  as 
they  did  not  touch  it,  he  said,  *'  Of  what  use  will  this  pro- 
vision now  be  to  me  ?  *'  and  immediately  ordered  Abulites 
to  be  taken  into  custody. 

The  first  thing  he  did  after  he  entered  Persia,  was  to 
give  this  money  to  the  matrons,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  the  kings,  who,  upon  their  return,  from  any  ex- 
cursion, to  their  Persian  dominions,  used  to  give  every 
woman  a  piece  of  gold.  For  this  reason,  several  of  them, 
we  are  told,  made  it  a  rule  to  return  but  seldom  ;  and 
Ochus  never  did ;  he  banished  himself  to  save  his  money. 
Having  found  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  broken  open,  he  put  th^ 
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author  of  that  sacrilege  to  death,  though  a  native  of  Pella, 
and  a  person  of  some  distinction.  His  name  was  Poly- 
machus.  After  he  had  read  the  epitaph,  which  was  in  the 
Persian  language,  he  ordered  it  to  be  inscribed  also  in 
Greek.     It  was  as  follows  :  o  man  !    whosoever  thou  art, 

AND  WHENSOEVER  THOU  COMEST,  (fOR  COME  I  KNOW  THOU  WILT, ) 
I  AM  CYRUS,  THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE,   EN^T  ME  NOT 

THE  LITTLE  EARTH  THAT  COVERS  MY  BODY.  Alexander  was 
much  affected  at  these  words,  which  placed  before  him  in 
so  strong  a  light  the  uncertainty  and  vicissitude  of  things. 

It  was  here  that  Calanus,  after  having  been  disordered 
a  little  while  with  the  colic,  desired  to  have  his  funeral 
pile  erected.  He  approached  it  on  horseback,  offered  up 
his  prayers  to  Heaven,  poured  the  libations  upon  himself, 
cut  off  part  of  his  hair,  and  threw  it  on  the  fire ;  and, 
before  he  ascended  the  pile,  took  leave  of  the  Macedo- 
nians, desiring  them  to  spend  the  day  in  jollity  and  drink- 
ing with  the  king ;  "  For  I  shall  see  him,"  said  he,  **  in  a 
little  time  at  Babylon."  So  saying  he  stretched  himself 
upon  the  pile,  and  covered  himself  up.  Nor  did  he  move 
at  the  approach  of  the  flames,  but  remained  in  the  same 
posture  till  he  had  finished  his  sacrifice,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  sages  of  his  country.  Many  years  after, 
another  Indian  did  the  same  before  Augustus  Csesar  at 
Athens,  whose  tomb  is  shown  to  this  day,  and  called 
the  Indian's  tomb, 

Alexander,  as  soon  as  he  retired  from  the  funeral  pile,  in- 
vited his  friends  and  officers  to  supper,  and,  to  give  life  to 
the  carousal,  promised  that  the  man  who  drank  most 
should  be  crowned  for  his  victory.  Promachus  drank 
four  measures  of  wine,  and  carried  off  the  crown,  which 
was  worth  a  talent,  but  survived  it  only  three  days.  The 
rest  of  the  guests,  as  Chares  tells  us,  drank  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  forty-one  of  them  lost  their  lives,  the  weather 
coming  upon  them  extremely  cold  during  their  intoxica- 
tion. 

When  he  arrived  at  Susa,  he  married  his  friends  to  Per- 
sian ladies.  He  set  them  the  example,  by  taking  Statira, 
the  daughter  of  Darius,  to  wife,  and  then  distributed 
among  his  principal  officers  the  virgins  of  highest  quality. 
As  for  those  Macedonians  who  had  already  married  in 
Persia,  he  made  a  general  entertainment  in  commemora- 
tion of  their  nuptials.  It  is  said  that  no  less  than  nine 
thousand  g^uests  sat  down,  and  yet  he  presented  each  with 
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a  golden  cup  for  performing  the  libation.  Everything 
else  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  magnificence ;  he 
even  paid  off  all  their  debts  ;  insomuch  that  the  whole  ex- 
pense amounted  to  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy  talents. 

An  officer,  who  had  but  one  eye,  named  Antigenes,  put 
himself  upon  the  list  of  debtors,  and  produced  a  person 
who  declared  he  was  so  much  in  his  books.  Alexander 
paid  the  money  ;  but  afterwards  discovering  the  fraud,  in 
his  anger  forbade  him  the  court,  and  took  away  his  com- 
mission. There  was  no  fault  to  be  found  with  him  as  a 
soldier.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in  his  youth  under 
Philip,  at  the  siege  of  Perinthus,  where  he  was  wounded 
in  the  eye  with  a  dart  shot  from  one  of  the  engines  ;  and 
yet  he  would  neither  suffer  it  to  be  taken  out,  nor  quit  the 
field,  till  he  had  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  forced  them  to 
retire  into  the  town.  The  poor  wretch  could  not  bear  the 
disgrace  he  had  now  brought  upon  himself ;  his  grief  and 
despair  was  so  great  that  it  was  apprehended  he  would 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  To  prevent  such  a  catas- 
trophe, the  king  forgave  him,  and  ordered  him  to  keep 
the  money. 

The  thirty  thousand  boys,  whom  he  left  under  proper 
masters,  were  now  grown  so  much,  and  made  so  hand- 
some an  appearance  ;  and,  what  was  of  more  importance, 
had  gained  such  an  activity  and  address  in  their  exercises, 
that  he  was  greatly  delighted  with  them.  But  it  was 
matter  of  uneasiness  to  the  Macedonians ;  they  were  ap- 
prehensive that  the  king  would  have  less  regard  for  them. 
Therefore,  when  he  gave  the  invalids  their  route  to  the 
sea,  in  order  to  their  return,  the  whole  army  considered  it 
as  an  injurious  and  oppressive  measure  :  *'  He  has 
availed  himself^"  said  they,  '*  beyond  all  reason,  of  their 
services,  and  now  he  sends  them  back  with  disgrace,  and 
turns  them  upon  the  hands  of  their  country  and  their 
parents,  in  a  very  different  condition  from  that  in  which 
he  received  them.  Why  does  he  not  dismiss  us  all  ? 
Why  does  he  not  reckon  all  the  Macedonians  incapable 
of  service,  now  he  has  got  this  body  of  young  dancers  ? 
Let  him  go  with  them  and  conquer  the  world." 

Alexander,  incensed  at  this  mutinous  behavior,  loaded 
them  with  reproaches  ;  and  ordering  them  off,  took  Per- 
sians for  his  guards,  and  filled  up  other  offices  with  them. 
When  they  saw  their  king  with  these  new  attendants,  and 
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themselves  rejected  and  spurned  with  dishonor,  they  were 
greatly  humbled.  They  lamented  their  fate  to  each  other, 
and  were  almost  frantic  with  jealousy  and  anger.  At 
last,  coming;  to  themselves,  they  repaired  to  the  king's 
tent,  without  arms,  in  one  thin  garment  only  ;  and  with 
tears  and  lamentations  delivered  themselves  up  to  his  ven- 
geance ;  desiring  he  would  treat  them  as  ungrateful  men 
deserved. 

He  was  softened  with  their  complaints,  but  would  not 
appear  to  hearken  to  them.  They  stood  two  days  and 
nights  bemoaning  themselves  in  this  manner,  and  calling 
for  their  dear  master.  The  third  day  he  came  out  to  them  : 
and  when  he  saw  their  forlorn  condition,  he  wept  a  long 
time.  After  a  gentle  rebuke  for  their  misbehavior,  he  con- 
descended to  converse  with  them  in  a  free  manner ;  and 
such  as  were  unfit  for  service  he  sent  over  with  magnifi- 
cent presents.  At  the  same  time,  he  signified  his  pleasure 
to  Antipater,  that  at  all  public  diversions  they  should 
have  the  most  honorable  seats  in  the  theatres,  and  wear 
chaplets  of  flowers  there  ;  and  that  the  children  of  those 
who  had  lost  their  lives  in  his  service,  should  have  their 
fathers'  pay  continued  to  them. 

When  he  came  to  Ecbatana  in  Media,  and  had  despatch- 
ed the  most  ui^ent  affairs,  he  employed  himself  again  in 
the  celebration  of  games  and  other  public  solemnities  ;  for 
which  purpose  three  thousand  artificers,  lately  arrived 
from  Greece,  were  very  serviceable  to  him.  But  unfor- 
tunately Hephsestion  fell  sick  of  a  fever  in  the  midst  of 
this  festivity.  As  a  young  man  and  a  soldier,  he  could 
not  bear  to  be  kept  to  strict  diet ;  and  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity to  dine  when  his  physician  Glaucus  was  gone  to 
the  theatre,  he  ate  a  roasted  fowl,  and  drank  a  flagon  of 
wine  made  as  cold  as  possible  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  grew  worse,  and  died  a  few  days  after. 

Alexander's  grief  on  this  occasion  exceeded  all  bounds. 
He  immediately  ordered  the  horses  and  mules  to  be  shorn, 
that  they  might  have  their  share  in  the  mourning,  and 
with  the  same  view  pulled  down  the  battlements  of  the 
neighboring  cities.  The  poor  physician  he  crucified.  He 
forbade  the  flute  and  all  other  music  in  his  camp  for  a 
long  time.  This  continued  till  he  received  an  oracle  from 
Jupiter  Ammon,  which  enjoined  him  to  revere  Hephaes- 
tion,  and  sacrifice  to  him  as  a  demi-god.  Aftei  this  he 
sou|;hc  to  relieve  his  sorrow  by  hunting,  or  rather  by  war  ; 
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for  his  game  were  men.  In  this  expedition  he  conquered 
the  Cussaeans,  and  put  all  that  were  come  to  the  years  of 
puberty  to  the  sword.  This  he  called  a  sacrifice  to  the 
manes  of  Hephaestion ! 

He  designed  to  lay  out  ten  thousand  tale^its  upon  his 
tomb  and  the  monumental  ornaments,  and  that  the  work- 
manship, as  well  as  design,  should  exceed  the  expense, 
great  as  it  was.  He  therefore  desired  to  have  Stasicratcs 
for  his  architect,  whose  genius  promised  a  happy  bold- 
ness and  grandeur  in  everything  that  he  planned.  This 
was  the  man  who  had  told  him,  some  time  before,  that 
Mount  Athos  in  Thrace  was  most  capable  of  being  cut 
into  human  figure  ;  and  that,  if  he  had  but  his  orders,  he 
would  convert  it  into  a  statue  for  him.  the  most  lasting 
and  conspicuous  in  the  world ;  a  statue,  which  should 
have  a  city  with  ten  thousand  inhabitants  in  his  left  hand, 
and  a  river  that  flowed  to  the  sea  with  a  strong  current  in 
its  right  He  did  not,  however  embrace  that  proposal, 
though  at  that  time  he  busied  himself  with  his  architects 
in  contriving  and  laying  out  even  more  absurd  and  ex- 
pensive designs. 

As  he  was  advancing  towards  Babylon,  Nearchus,  who 
was  returned  from  his  expedition  on  the  ocean,  and  come 
up  the  Euphrates,  declared,  he  had  been  applied  to  by 
some  Chaldaeans,  who  were  strongly  of  opinion  that 
Alexander  should  not  enter  Babylon.  But  he  slighted  the 
warning  and  continued  his  march.  Upon  his  approach 
to  the  walls,  he  saw  a  great  number  of  crows  fighting, 
some  of  which  fell  down  dead  at  his  feet  Soon  after 
this,  being  informed,  that  Apollodorus,  governor  of  Ba- 
bylon, had  sacrificed,  in  order  to  consult  the  gods  con- 
cerning him,  he  sent  for  Pythagoras,  the  diviner ;  and,  as 
he  did  not  deny  the  fact,  asked  him  how  the  entrails  of 
the  victim  appeared.  Pythagoras  answered,  the  liver  was 
without  a  head.  **A  terrible  presage,  indeed!"  said 
Alexander.  He  let  Pythagoras  go  with  impunity  :  but  by 
this  time  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  listened  to  Nearchus. 
He  lived  mostly  in  his  pavilion  without  the  walls,  and 
diverted  himself  with  sailing  up  and  down  the  Euphrates. 
For  there  had  happened  several  other  ill  omens  that 
much  disturbed  him.  One  of  the  largest  and  handsomest 
lions  that  were  kept  in  Babylon,  was  attacked  and  kicked 
to  death  by  an  ass.  One  day  he  stripped  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  oil,  and  to  play  at  ball :  after  the  diversion  was 
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over,  the  young  men  who  played  with  him,  going  to 
fetch  his  clothes  beheld  a  man  sitting  in  profound  silence 
on  his  throne,  dressed  in  the  royal  robes,  with  the  diadem 
upon  his  head.  They  demanded  who  he  was,  and  it  was 
a  long  time  before  he  would  answer.  At  last,  coming  to 
himself,  he  said,  '*  My  name  is  Dionysius,  and  I  am  a 
native  of  Messene.  Upon  a  criminal  process  against  me, 
I  left  the  place,  and  embarked  for  Babylon.  There  I  have 
been  kept  a  long  time  in  chains.  But  this  day  the  god 
Serapis  appeared  to  me,  and  broke  my  chains  ;  after  which 
he  conducted  me  hither,  and  ordered  me  to  put  on  this 
robe  and  diadem,  and  sit  here  in  silence." 

After  the  man  had  thus  explained  himself,  Alexander, 
by  the  advice  of  his  soothsayers,  put  him  to  death.  But 
the  anguish  of  his  mind  increased  ;  on  one  hand,  he  almost 
despaired  of  the  succors  of  Heaven,  and  on  the  other 
distrusted  his  friends.  He  was  most  afraid  of  Antipater 
and  his  sons  ;  one  of  which,  named  lolaus,  was  his  cup- 
bearer ;  the  other,  named  Cassander,  was  lately  arrived 
from  Macedonia  ;  and  happening  to  see  some  barbarians 
prostrate  themselves  before  the  king,  like  a  man  ac- 
customed only  to  the  Grecian  manners,  and  a  stranger 
to  such  a  sight,  he  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh.  Alexander, 
enraged  at  the  affront,  seized  him  by  the  hair,  and  with 
both  hands  dashed  his  head  against  the  wall.  Cassander 
afterwards  attempted  to  vindicate  his  father  against  his 
accusers  ;  which  greatly  irritated  the  king.  '  *  What  is 
this  talk  of  thine  ?  "  said  he.  "Dost  thou  think  that  men 
who  had  suffered  no  injury,  would  come  so  far  to  bring  a 
false  charge?"  ''Their  coming  so  far,"  replied  Cas- 
sander, *  *  is  an  argument  that  the  charge  is  false,  because 
they  are  at  a  distance  from  those  who  are  able  to  contradict 
them."  At  this  Alexander  smiled,  and  said,  ''These  are 
some  of  Aristotle's  sophisms,  which  make  equally  for 
either  side  of  the  question.  But  be  assured  I  will  make 
you  repent  it,  if  these  men  have  had  the  least  injustice 
done  them." 

This,  and  other  menaces,  left  such  a  terror  upon  Cas- 
sander, and  made  so  lasting  an  impression  upon  his 
mind,  that  many  years  after,  when  king  of  Macedon,  and 
master  of  all  Greece,  as  he  was  walking  about  at  Delphi, 
and  taking  a  view  of  the  statues,  the  sudden  sight  of  that 
of  Alexander  is  said  to  have  struck  him  with  such  horror 
that  he  trembled  all  over,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  re- 
covered of  ihe  giddiness  it  caused  in  his  brain.        ,    ^^^.^ 
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When  Alexander  had  once  given  himself  up  to  supersti- 
tion, his  mind  was  so  preyed  upon  by  vain  fears  and 
anxieties,  that  he  turned  the  least  incident,  which  was 
anything  strange  and  out  of  the  way,  into  a  sign  or  a  pro- 
digy. The  court  swarmed  with  sacrificers,  purifiers,  and 
prognosticators  ;  they  were  all  to  be  seen  exercising  their 
talents  there.  So  true  it  is,  that  though  the  disbelief  of 
religion,  and  contempt  of  things  divine,  is  a  great  evil, 
yet  superstition  is  a  greater.  For  as  water  gains  upon  low 
grounds,  so  superstition  prevails  over  a  dejected  mind, 
and  fills  it  with  fear  and  folly.  This  was  entirely  Alex- 
ander's case.  However,  upon  the  receipt  of  some  oracles 
concerning  Hephaestion,  from  the  god  he  commonly  con- 
sulted, he  gave  a  truce  to  his  sorrows  and  employed  him- 
self in  festive  sacrifices  and  entertainments. 

One  day,  after  he  had  given  Nearchus  a  sumptuous 
treat,  he  went,  according  to  custom,  to  refresh  himself  in 
the  bath,  in  order  to  retire  to  rest  But  in  the  meantime 
Medius  came  and  invited  him  to  take  part  in  a  carousal, 
and  he  could  not  deny  him.  There  he  drank  all  that 
night  and  the  next  day,  till  at  last  he  found  a  fever  com- 
ing upon  him.  It  did  not,  however,  seize  him  as  he  was 
drinking  the  cup  of  Hercules,  nor  did  he  find  a  sudden 
pain  in  his  back,  as  if  it  had  been  pierced  with  a  spear. 
These  are  circumstances  invented  by  writers,  who  thought 
the  catastrophe  of  so  noble  a  tragedy  should  be  something 
affecting  and  extraordinary.  Aristobulus  tells  us,  that  in 
the  rage  of  his  fever,  and  the  violence  of  his  thirst,  he 
took  a  draught  of  wine,  which  threw  him  into  a  frenzy, 
and  that  he  died  the  thirtieth  of  the  month  Daestus  {June. ) 

But  in  his  journals  the  account  of  his  sickness  is  as 
follows:  **  On  the  eighteenth  of  the  month  Daesius, 
finding  the  fever  upon  him,  he  lay  in  his  bath-room.  The 
next  day,  after  he  had  bathed,  he  removed  into  his  own 
chamber,  and  played  many  hours  with  Medius  at  dice. 
In  the  evening  he  bathed  again,  and  after  having  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods,  he  ate  his  supper.  In  the  night  the 
fever  returned.  The  twentieth  he  also  bathed,  and,  after 
the  customary  sacrifice,  sat  in  the  bath-room,  and  diverted 
himself  with  hearing  Nearchus  tell  the  story  of  his 
voyage,  and  all  that  was  most  observable  with  respect  to 
the  ocean.  The  twenty-first  was  spent  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  fever  increased,  and  he  had  a  very  bad  night 
The  twenty-second,  the  fever  was  violent     He  ordered 
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his  bed  to  be  removed,  and  placed  by  the  great  bath. 
There  he  talked  to  his  generals  about  the  vacancies  in 
his  army,  and  desired  they  might  be  filled  up  M'ith  expe- 
rienced officers.  The  twenty-fourth,  he  was  much  worse. 
He  chose,  however,  to  be  carried  to  assist  at  the  sacrifice. 
He  likewise  gave  orders,  that  the  principal  officers  of  the 
army  should  wait  within  the  court,  and  the  others  keep 
watch  all  night  without  The  twenty-fifth,  he  was  re- 
moved to  his  palace,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where 
he  slept  a  little,  but  the  fever  did  not  abate ;  and  when 
his  generals  entered  the  room  he  was  speechless.  He 
continued  so  the  day  following.  The  Macedonians,  by 
this  time,  thinking  he  was  dead,  came  to  the  gates  with 
great  clamor,  and  threatened  the  great  officers  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  were  forced  to  admit  them,  and  suffer 
them  all  to  pass  unarmed  by  the  bed-side.  The  twenty- 
seventh,  Python  and  Seleucus  were  sent  to  the  temple  of 
Serapis,  to  inquire  whether  they  should  carry  Alexander 
thither,  and  the  deity  ordered  that  they  should  not 
remove  him.  The  twenty-eighth,  in  the  evening,  he  died. " 
These  particulars  are  taken  almost  word  for  word  from 
his  diary. 

There  was  no  suspicion  of  poison  at  the  time  of  his 
death  ;  but  six  years  after  (we  are  told)  Olympias,  upon 
some  information,  put  a  number  of  people  to  death,  and 
ordered  the  remains  of  lolas,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
given  him  the  draught,  to  be  dug  out  of  the  grave.  Those 
who  say  Aristotle  advised  Antipater  to  such  a  horrid  deed, 
and  furnished  him  with  the  poison  he  sent  to  Babylon, 
allege  one  Agnothemis  as  their  author,  who  is  pretended 
to  have  had  the  information  from  king  Antigonus.  They 
add,  that  the  poison  was  a  water  of  a  cold  and  deadly 
quality  [Stygian  water],  which  distils  from  a  rock  in  the 
territory  of  Nonacris ;  and  that  they  receive  it  as  they 
would  do  so  many  dew-drops,  and  keep  it  in  an  ass's 
hoof ;  its  extreme  coldness  and  acrimony  being  such  that 
it  makes  its  way  through  all  other  vessels.  The  gener- 
ality, however,  look  upon  the  story  of  the  poison  as  a 
mere  fable  ;  and  they  have  this  strong  argument  in  their 
favor,  that  though,  on  account  of  the  disputes  which  the 
great  officers  were  engaged  in  for  many  days,  the  body 
lay  unembalmed  in  a  sultry  place,  it  had  no  sign  of  any 
taint,  but  continued  fresh  and  clear. 

Roxana  was  now  pregnant,  and  therefore  had  g^reat  atten- 
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tion  paid  her  by  the  Macedonians.  But  being  extrennely 
jealous  of  Statira,  she  laid  a  snare  for  her  by  a  forged  letter, 
as  from  Alexander ;  and  having  by  this  means,  got  her 
under  her  power,  she  sacrificed  both  her  and  her  sister, 
and  threw  their  bodies  into  a  well,  which  she  filled  up 
with  earth.  Perdiccas  was  her  accomplice  in  this  mur- 
der. Indeed,  he  had  now  the  principal  power,  which  he 
exercised  in  the  name  of  Aridaeus,  whom  he  treated  rather 
as  a  screen  than  as  a  king. 

Aridaeus  was  the  son  of  Philip,  by  a  courtesan  named 
Philinna,  a  woman  of  low  birth.  His  deficiency  in  under- 
standing was  the  consequence  of  a  distemper,  in  which 
neither  nature  nor  accident  had  any  share.  For  it  is  said, 
there  was  something  amiable  and  great  in  him  when  a 
boy ;  which  Olympias  perceiving,  gave  him  potions  that 
disturbed  his  brain.* 


JULIUS  CiESAR. 

When  Sylla  had  made  himself  master  of  Rome,  he 
endeavored  to  bring  Caesar  to  repudiate  Cornelia,  daugh- 
ter to  Cinna,  one  of  the  late  tyrants  ;  and  finding  he  could 
not  effect  it  either  by  hopes  or  fears,  he  confiscated  her 
dowry.  Indeed,  Caesar,  as  a  relation  to  Marius  was 
naturally  an  enemy  to  Sylla.  Old  Marius  had  married 
Julia,  Caesar's  aunt,  and  tiierefore  young  Marius,  the  son 
he  had  by  her,  was  Caesar's  cousin-german.  At  first  Sylla, 
amidst  the  vast  number  of  proscriptions  that  engaged  his 
attention,  overlooked  this  enemy ;  but  Caesar,  not  content 
with  escaping  so,  presented  himself  to  the  people  as  a 
candidate  for  the  priesthood,  though  he  was  not  yet  come 
to  years  of  maturity.  Sylla  exerted  his  influence  against 
him  and  he  miscarried.  The  dictator  afterwards  thought 
of  having  him  taken  off,  and  when  some  said,  there  was 

*  Portraits  of  the  same  person^  taken  at  different  periods  of  life,  thov^  they  differ 
greatly  fnun  each  othetf  retain  a  resemblance  upon  the  whole.  And  so  it  is  in  general 
with  the  characters  of  men.  But  Alexander  seems  to  be  an  exception ;  for  nothing  can. 
admit  of  greater  dissimilarity  than  that  which  entered  into  his  disposition  at  different 
times,  and  in  different  circumstances.  He  was  brave  and  pusillanimous,  merciful  and 
crue)|  modest  and  vaun,  abstemious  and  luxurious,  rational  and  superstitious,  polite  and 
overbearing,  politic  and  imprudent.  Nor  were  these  changes  casual  or  temporal ;  the 
style  of  his  character  underwent  a  total  revolution,  and  he  passed  from  virtue  to  vice  in  a 
regular  and  progressive  manner.  Munificence  and  pride  were  the  only  characteristics 
that  never  forsook  him.  If  there  were  any  vice  of  which  he  was  incapable,  it  was  avarice ; 
if  any  virtue,  it  was  humility. 
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no  need  to  put  such  a  boy  to  death,  he  answered,  ' '  their 
sagacity  was  small,  if  they  did  not  in  that  boy  see  many 
Marius's. " 

This  saying  being  reported  to  Caesar,  he  concealed  him- 
self a  long  time,  wandering  up  and  down  in  the  country  of 
the  Sabines.  Amidst  his  movements  from  house  to  house 
he  fell  sick,  and  on  that  account  was  forced  to  be  carried  in 
a  litter.  The  soldiers  employed  by  Sylla  to  search  those 
parts,  and  drag  the  proscribed  persons  from  their  retreats, 
one  night  fell  in  with  him  ;  but  Cornelius,  who  com- 
manded there,  was  prevailed  on  by  a  bribe  of  two  talents 
to  let  him  go. 

He  then  hastened  to  sea,  and  sailed  to  Bithynia,  where 
he  sought  protection  of  Nicomedes  the  king.  His  stay, 
however,  with  him  was  not  long.  He  re-embarked,  and 
was  taken  near  the  isle  of  Pharmacusa,  by  pirates,  who 
were  masters  of  that  sea,  and  blocked  up  all  the  passages 
with  a  number  of  galleys  and  other  vessels.  They  asked 
him  only  twenty  talents  for  his  ransom.  He  laughed  at 
their  demand,  as  the  consequence  of  their  not  knowing 
him,  and  promised  them  fifty  talents.  To  raise  the  money 
he  despatched  his  people  to  different  cities,  and  in  the 
meantime  remained  with  only  one  friend  and  two  atten- 
dants among  these  Cilicians,  who  considered  murder  as  a 
trifle.  Caesar,  however,  held  them  in  great  contempt,  and 
used  to  send,  whenever  he  went  to  sleep,  and  order  them 
to  keep  silence.  Thus  he  lived  among  them  thirty-eight 
days,  as  if  they  had  been  his  guards,  rather  than  his 
keepers.  Perfectly  fearless  and  secure,  he  joined  in  their 
diversions,  and  took  his  exercises  among  them.  He  wrote 
poems  and  orations,  and  rehearsed  them  to  these  pirates ; 
and  when  they  expressed  no  admiration,  he  called  Ihem 
dunces  and  barbarians.  Nay,  he  often  threatened  to  cru- 
cify them.  They  were  delighted  with  these  freedoms, 
which  they  imputed  to  his  frank  and  facetious  vein.  But 
as  soon  as  the  money  was  brought  from  Miletus,  and  he 
had  recovered  his  liberty,  he  manned  some  vessels  in  the 
port  of  Miletus,  in  order  to  attack  these  corsairs.  He 
found  them  still  lying  at  anchor  by  the  island,  took  most 
of  them,  together  with  the  money,  and  imprisoned  them 
at  Pergamus.  After  which,  he  applied  to  Junius,  who  then 
commanded  in  Asia,  because  to  him,  as  praetor,  it  belonged 
to  punish  them.  Junius  having  an  eye  upon  the  money, 
which   was  a   considerable    sum,    demurred   about    the 
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matter;  and  Caesar,  perceiving  his  intention,  retunied  to 
Pergamus,  and  crucified  all  the  prisoners,  as  he  had  often 
threatened  to  do  at  Pharmacusa,  when  they  took  him  to 
be  in  jest 

When  the  power  of  Sylla  came  to  be  upon  the  decline, 
Caesar's  friends  pressed  him  to  return  to  Rome.  But  first 
he  went  to  Rhodes,  to  study  under  Apollonius,  the  son  of 
Molo,  who  taught  rhetoric  there  with  great  reputation,  and 
was  a  man  of  irreproachable  manners.  Cicero  also  was 
one  of  his  scholars.  Caesar  is  said  to  have  had  happy 
talents  from  nature  for  a  public  speaker,  and  he  did  not 
want  an  ambition  to  cultivate  them ;  so  that  undoubtedly 
he  was  the  second  orator  in  Rome ;  and  he  might  have 
been  the  first,  had  he  not  rather  chosen  the  pre-eminence 
in  arms.  Thus  he  never  rose  to  that  pitch  of  eloquence 
to  which  his  power  would  have  brought  him,  being 
engaged  in  those  wars  and  political  intrigues  which  at 
last  gained  the  empire.  Hence  it  was,  that  afterwards  in 
his  Anticato,  which  he  wrote  in  answer  to  a  book  of 
Cicero's,  he  desired  his  readers  *  *  Not  to  expect  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  military  man  the  style  of  a  complete  orator, 
who  had  bestowed  all  his  time  upon  such  studies.' 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  he  impeached  Dolabella  for 
misdemeanors  in  his  government,  and  many  cities  of 
Greece  supported  the  charge  by  their  evidence.  Dolabella 
was  acquitted.  Caesar,  however,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  readiness  Greece  had  shown  to  serve  him,  assisted  her 
in  her  prosecution  of  Publius  Antonius  for  corruption. 
The  cause  was  brought  before  Marcus  Lucullus,  praetor  of 
Macedonia ;  and  Caesar  pleaded  it  in  so  powerful  a 
manner,  that  the  defendant  was  forced  to  appeal  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  people ;  alleging,  that  he  was  not  upon 
equal  terms  with  the  Greeks  in  Greece. 

The  eloquence  he  showed  at  Rome  in  defending  per- 
sons impeached,  gained  him  a  considerable  interest,  and 
his  engaging  address  and  conversation  carried  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  For  he  had  a  condescension  not  to  be 
expected  from  so  young  a  man.  At  the  same  time,  the 
freedom  of  his  table  and  the  magnificence  of  his  expense 
gradually  increased  his  power,  and  brought^  him  into  the 
administration.  Those  who  envied  him,  imagined  that 
his  resources  would  soon  fail,  and  therefore,  at  first,  made 
light  of  his  popularity,  considerable  as  it  was.  But  when 
it  was  grown  to  such  a  height  that  it  was  scarce  possible 
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to  demolish  it,  and  had  a  plain  tendency  to  the  ruin  of  the 
constitution,  they  found  out,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  no 
beginnings  of  things,  however  small,  are  to  be  neglected  ; 
because  continuance  makes  them  great ;  and  the  very  con- 
tempt they  are  held  in  gives  them  opportunity  to  gain  that 
strength  which  cannot  be  resisted. 

Cicero  seems  to  be  the  first  who  suspected  something 
formidable  from  the  flattering  calm  of  Csesar's  political 
conduct,  and  saw  deep  and  dangerous  designs  under  the 
smiles  of  his . benignity.  **I  perceive,"  said  the  orator, 
*'  an  inclination  for  tyranny  in  all  he  projects  and  executes  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  see  him  adjusting  his  hair 
with  so  much  exactness,  and  scratching  his  head  with  one 
finger,  I  can  hardly  think  that  such  a  man  can  conceive 
so  vast  and  fatal  a  design  as  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth."  This,  however,  was  an  observation 
made  at  a  much  later  period  than  that  we  are  upon. 

The  first  proof  he  had  of  the  affection  of  the  people  was 
when  he  obtained  a  tribuneship  in  the  army  before  his 
competitor  Caius  Popilius.  The  second  was  more  remark- 
able; it  was  on  occasion  of  his  pronouncing  from  the 
rostrum  the  funeral  oration  of  his  aunt  Julia,  the  wife  of 
Marius,  in  which  he  failed  not  to  do  justice  to  her  virtue. 
At  the  same  time  he  had  the  hardiness  to  produce  the 
images  of  Marius,  which  had  not  been  seen  before  during 
Sylla's  administration ;  Marius  and  all  his  adherents  hav- 
ing been  declared  enemies  to  the  state.  Upon  this  some 
began  to  raise  a  clamor  against  Caesar ;  but  they  were 
soon  silenced  by  the  acclamations  and  plaudits  of  the 
people,  expressing  their  admiration  of  his  courage  in 
bringing  the  honors  of  Marius  again  to  light  after  so 
long  a  suppression,  and  raising  them,  as  it  were,  from 
the  shades  below 

It  had  long  been  the  custom  in  Rome,  for  the  aged 
women  to  have  funeral  panegyrics,  but  not  the  young. 
Caesar  first  broke  through  it,  by  pronouncing  one  for  his 
own  wife,  who  died  in  her  prime.  This  contributed  to  fix 
him  in  the  affections  of  the  people  ;  they  sympathized 
with  him,  and  considered  him  as  a  man  of  great  good 
nature,  and  one  who  had  the  social  duties  at  heart. 

After  the  funeral  of  his  wife,  he  went  out  quaestor  into 
Spain  with  Antistius  Veter  the  praetor,  whom  he  honored 
all  his  hfe  after ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  praetor  him- 
self, he  acknowledged  the  favor  by  taking  Veter's  son  for 
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h's  quaestor.  When  that  commission  was  expired,  he  took 
Pompeia  to  his  third  wife  ;  having  a  daughter  by  his  first 
wife  Cornelia,  whom  he  afterwards  married  to  Pompey 
the  Great 

Many  people,  who  observed  his  prodigious  expense, 
thought  he  was  purchasing  a  short  transient  honor  very 
dear,  but,  in  fact,  he  was  gaining  the  greatest  things  he 
could  aspire  to,  at  a  small  price.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  thousand  three  hundred  talents  in  debt  before  he  got  any 
public  employment.  When  he  had  the  superintendance 
of  the  Appian  Road,  he  laid  out  a  great  deal  of  his  own 
money ;  and  when  a^dile,  he  not  only  exhibited  three  hun- 
dred and  twent)'^  pair  of  gladiators,  but  in  the  other  diver- 
sions of  the  theatre,  in  the  processions  and  public  tables, 
he  far  outshone  the  most  ambitious  that  had  gone  before 
him.  These  things  attached  the  'people  to  him  so  strongly 
that  every  one  sought  for  new  honors  and  employments, 
to  recompense  his  generosity. 

There  were  two  factions  in  the  state  ;  thatof  Sylla,  which 
was  the  strongest;  and  thatof  Marius,  which  was  in  a 
broken  and  low  condition.  Caesar's  study  was  to  raise 
and  revive  the  latter.  In  pursuance  of  which  intention, 
when  his  exhibitions,  as  aedile,  were  in  the  highest  repu- 
tation, he  caused  new  images  of  Marius  to  be  privately  made 
together  with  a  representation  of  his  victories  adorned  with 
trophies,  and  one  night  placed  them  in  the  Capitol.  Next 
morning  these  figures  were  seen  glistering  with  gold,  of 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  and  bearing  inscriptions 
which  declared  them  the  achievements  of  Marius  against 
the  Cimbri.  The  spectators  were  astonished  at  the  bold- 
ness of  the  man  who  erected  them  ;  nor  was  it  difficult  to 
know  who  he  was.  The  report  spread  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  and  the  whole  city  assembled  to  see  them.  Some 
exclaimed,  that  Caesar  plainly  affected  the  tyranny,  by 
openly  producing  those  honors  which  the  laws  had  con- 
demned to  darkness  and  oblivion.  This,  they  said,  was 
done  to  make  a  trial  of  the  people,  whom  he  had  prepared 
by  his  caresses,  whether  they  would  suffer  themselves  to 
be  entirely  caught  by  his  venal  benefactions,  and  let  him 
play  upon  them  and  make  what  innovations  he  pleased. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  partizans  of  Marius  encouragini,^ 
each  other,  ran  to  the  Capitol  in  vast  numbers,  and  made  , 
it  echo  with  their  plaudits.  Some  of  them  even  wept  for 
joy  at  the  sight  of  Marius's  countenance.     They  bestowed 
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the  highest  encomiums  upon  Caesar,  and  declared  he  was 
the  only  relation  worthy  of  that  great  man. 

The  senate  was  assembled  on  the  occasion,  and  Lutatius 
Catulus,  a  man  of  the  greatest  reputation  in  Rome,  rose  and 
accused  Caesar.  In  his  speech  against  him  was  this  memo- 
rable expression,  *'You  no  longer  attack  the  common- 
wealth by  mines,  but  by  open  battery."  Csesar,  however, 
defended  his  cause  so  well  that  the  senate  gave  it  for  him; 
and  his  admirers,  still  more  elated,  desired  him  to  keep  up 
a  spirit  of  enterprise,  for  he  might  gain  everythmg  with  the 
consent  of  the  people  and  easily  become  the  first  man  in 
Rome. 

Amidst  these  transactions,  died  Metellus,  the  principal 
pontiff.  The  office  was  solicited  by  Isauricus  and  Catulus, 
two  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  Rome,  and  of  the  great- 
est interest  in  the  senate.  Nevertheless,  Caesar  did  not 
give  place  to  them,  but  presented  himself  to  the  people  as 
a  candidate.  The  pretensions  and  prospects  of  the  com- 
petitors seemed  almost  equal,  and  Catulus,  more  uneasy 
than  the  others  under  the  uncertainty  of  success,  on  ac- 
count of  his  superior  dignity,  sent  privately  to  Caesar,  and 
offered  him  large  sums,  on  condition  that  he  would  desist 
from  his  high  pursuit  But  he  answered,  "He  would 
rather  borrow  still  larger  sums  to  carry  his  election." 

When  the  day  of  election  came,  Caesar's  mother  attend- 
ing him  to  the  door,  with  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  he  em- 
braced her  and  said,  '*  My  dear  mother,  you  will  see  me 
this  day  either  chief  pontiff  or  an  exile."  There  never  was 
anything  more  strongly  contested ;  the  suffrages,  however, 
gave  it  for  Caesar.  The  senate,  and  others  of  the  princi- 
pal citizens,  were  greatly  alarmed  at  this  success ;  they 
apprehended  that  he  would  now  push  the  people  into  all 
manner  of  licentiousness  and  misrule.  Therefore,  Piso 
and  Catulus  blamed  Cicero  much  for  sparing  Caesar,  when 
Catiline's  conspiracy  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  take  him 
off  Catiline,  whose  intention  was  not  so  much  to  make 
alterations  in  the  constitution,  as  entirely  to  subvert  it,  and 
throw  all  into  confusion,  upon  some  slight  suspicions  ap- 
pearing against  him,  quitted  Rome  before  the  whole  was 
unravelled  ;  but  he  left  behind  him  Lentulus  and  Cethegus 
to  conduct  the  conspiracy  within  the  city 

Whether  Cfiesar  privately  encouraged  and  supported 
them,  IS  uncertain  ;  what  is  universally  agreed  upon  is  this: 
The  guilt  of  those  two  conspirators   clearly   appearing, 
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Cicero,  as  consul,  took  the  sense  of  the  senators  as  to  the 
punishment  that  should  be  inflicted  upon  them  ;  and  they 
all  gave  it  for  death,  till  it  came  to  Caesar's  turn,  who,  in 
a  studied  speech,  represented,  "That  it  seemed  neither 
agreeable  to  justice,  nor  to  the  customs  of  their  country, 
to  put  men  of  their  birth  and  dignity  to  death,  without  an 
open  trial,  except  in  case  of  extreme  necessity.  But  that 
they  should  rather  be  kept  in  i>rison,  in  any  of  the  cities  of 
Italy  that  Cicero  might  pitch  upon,  till  Catiline  was  sub- 
dued ;  and  then  the  senate  might  take  cognizance  of  the 
crimes  of  each  conspirator  in  full  peace,  and  at  their  lei- 
sure. * 

As  there  appeared  something  humane  in  this  opinion, 
and  it  was  powerfully  enforced  by  the  orator,  those  who 
gave  their  voices  afterwards,  and  even  many  who  had  de- 
clared for  the  other  side  of  the  question,  came  into  it.  But 
Cato  and  Catulus  carried  it  for  death.  Cato,  in  a  severe 
speech  against  the  opinion  of  Caesar,  scrupled  not  to  de- 
clare his  suspicions  of  him  ;  and  this  with  other  arguments 
had  so  much  weight  that  the  two  conspirators  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  executioner.  Nay,  as  Ca?sar  was  going  out 
of  the  senate  house,  several  of  the  young  men,  who  guard- 
ed Cicero's  person,  ran  upon  him  with  their  drawn  swords; 
but  we  are  told  that  Curio  covered  him  with  his  gown, 
and  so  carried  him  off  ;  and  that  Cicero  himself,  when  the 
young  men  looked  at  him  for  a  nod  of  consent,  refused  it, 
either  out  of  fear  of  the  people,  or  because  he  thought  the 
killing  him  unjust  and  unlawful.  If  this  was  true,  I  know 
not  w^hy  Cicero  did  not  mention  it  in  the  history  of  his  con- 
sulship. He  was  blamed,  however,  afterwards,  for  not 
availing  himself  of  so  good  an  opportunity  as  he  then  had, 
and  for  being  influenced  by  his  fears  of  the  people,  who 
were  indeed  strongly  attached  to  Caesar  ;  for,  a  few  days 
after,  when  Caesar  entered  the  senate,  and  endeavored  to 
clear  hims(*lf  of  the  suspicions  he  lay  under,  his  defence 
was  received  with  indignation  and  loud  reproaches  ;  and 
as  they  sat  longer  than  usual,  the  people  beset  the  house, 
and  with  violent  outcries  demanded  Caesar,  absolutely  in- 
sisting on  his  being  dismissed 

Cato,  therefor,  fearing  an  insurrection  of  the  indigent 
populace,  who  were  foremost  in  all  seditions,  and  who  had 
fixed  their  hopes  upon  Caesar,  persuaded  the  senate  to  ol- 
der a  distribution  of  bread-corn  among  them  every  month, 
which  added  five  million  five  hundred  thousand  drachmas 
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to  the  yearly  expense  of  the  state.  This  expedient  cer- 
tainly obviated  the  present  danger,  by  seasonably  reducing 
the  power  of  Caesar,  who  was  now  praetor  elect,  and  more 
formidable  on  that  account 

Caesar  s  praetorship  was  not  productive  of  any  trouble 
to  the  commonwealth,  but  that  year  there  happened  a  dis- 
ag^reeable  event  in  his  own  family.  There  was  a  young 
patrician,  named  Publius  Clodius,  of  great  fortune  and  dis- 
tinguished eloquence,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  fore- 
most among  the  vicious  and  the  profligate.  This  man  en- 
tertained a  passion  for  Pompeia,  Caesar's  wife,  nor  did  she 
discountenance  it  But  the  women's  apartment  was  so  nar- 
rowly observed,  and  all  the  steps  of  Pompeia  so  much  at- 
tended to  by  Aurelia,  Caesar's  mother,  who  was  a  women  of 
great  virtue  and  prudence,  that  it  was  difficult  and  hazard- 
ous for  them  to  have  an  interview. 

Among  the  goddesses  the  Romans  worship,  there 
is  one  they  call  Bona  Dea,  the  good  goddess,  as  the 
Greeks  have  one  they  call  Gyruecea,  the  patroness  of  the 
women.  The  Phrygians  claim  her  as  the  mother  of  their 
king  Midas,  the  Romans  say,  she  was  a  Dryad,  and  wife 
of  Faunus  ;  and  the  Greeks  assure  us,  she  is  that  mother 
of  Bacchus,  whose  name  is  not  to  be  uttered.  For  this 
reason,  the  women,  when  they  keep  her  festival,  cover  their 
tents  with  vine  branches  ;  and,  according  to  the  fable,  a 
sacred  dragon  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  goddess.  No  man  is 
allowed  to  be  present,  nor  even  to  be  in  the  house,  at  the 
celebration  of  her  orgies.  Many  of  the  ceremonies  the 
women  then  perform  by  themselves  are  said  to  be  like  those 
in  the  feasts  of  Orpheus. 

When  the  anniversary  of  the  festival  comes,  the  consul 
or  praetor  (for  it  is  at  the  house  of  one  of  them  it  is  kept) 
goes  out,  and  not  a  male  is  left  in  it  The  wife,  now  hav- 
ing the  house  to  herself,  decorates  it  in  a  proper  manner  ; 
the  mysteries  are  performed  in  the  night ;  and  the  whole  is 
spent  in  music  and  play.  Pompeia  this  year  was  the  di- 
rectress of  the  feast,  Clodius,  who  was  yet  a  beardless 
youth  thought  he  might  pass  in  women's  apparel  undis- 
covered, and  having  taken  the  garb  and  instruments  of  a 
female  musician,  perfectly  resembled  one.  He  found  the 
door  open,  and  was  safely  introduced  by  a  maid  servant 
who  knew  the  affair.  She  ran  before  to  tell  Pompeia  ;  and 
as  she  stayed  a  considerable  time,  Clodius  durst  not  re- 
main where  she  left  him,  but  wandering  about  the  great 
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house,  endeavored  to  avoid  the  lights.  At  last,  Aurelia  s 
woman  fell  in  with  him,  and  supposing  she  spoke  to  a 
woman  challenged  him  to  play.  Upon  his  refusing  it,  she 
drew  him  into  the  midst  of  the  room,  and  asked  him  who 
he  was,  and  whence  he  came  ?  He  said  he  waited  for  Abra, 
Pompeia's  maid,  for  that  was  her  name.  His  voice  im- 
mediately detected  him.  Aurelia  s  woman  ran  up  to  the 
lights  and  the  company,  crying  out  she  had  found  a  man 
in  the  house.  The  thing  struck  them  all  with  terror  and 
astonishment  Aurelia  put  a  stop  to  the  ceremonies,  and 
covered  up  the  symbols  of  their  mysterious  worship.  She 
ordered  the  doors  to  be  made  fast,  and  with  lighted  torches 
hunted  up  and  down  for  the  man.  At  length  Clodius  was 
found  lurking  in  the  chamber  of  the  maid-servant  who  had 
introduced  him.  The  women  knew  him,  and  turned  him 
out  of  the  house  ;  after  which  they  went  home  immediately, 
though  it  was  yet  night,  and  informed  their  husbands  of 
what  had  happened. 

Next  morning  the  report  of  the  sacrilegious  attempt 
spread  through  all  Rome,  and  nothing  was  talked  of  but 
that  Clodius  ought  to  make  satisfaction  with  his  life  to  the 
family  he  had  ofifended,  as  well  as  to  the  city  and  to  the 
gods.  One  of  the  tribunes  impeached  him  of  impiety  ;  and 
the  principal  senators  strengthened  the  charge,  by  accus- 
ing him,  to  his  face,  of  many  villanous  debaucheries,  and 
among  the  rest,  of  incest  with  his  own  sister,  the  wife  of 
Lucullus.  On  the  other  hand  the  people  exerted  them- 
selves with  equal  vigor  in  his  defence,  and  the  great  in- 
fluence the  fear  of  them  had  upon  his  judges  was  of  much 
service  to  his  cause.  Caesar  immediately  divorced  Pom- 
peia  ;  yet.  when  called  as  an  evidence  on  the  trial,  he  de- 
clared he  knew  nothing  of  what  was  alleged  against  Clo- 
dius. As  this  declaration  appeared  somewhat  strange, 
the  accuser  demanded,  why,  if  that  was  the  case,  he  had 
divorced  his  wife  :  ^*  Because, "  said  he,  *  *  I  would  have  the 
chastity  of  my  wife  clear  even  of  suspicion.  *'  Some  say 
Caesar's  evidence  was  according  to  his  conscience  ;  others, 
that  he  gave  it  to  oblige  the  people,  who  were  set  upon 
saving  Clodius.  Be  that  as  it  might,  Clodius  came  off  clear; 
most  of  the  judges  having  confounded  the  letters  upon  the 
tablets,  that  they  might  neither  expose  themselves  to  the 
resentment  of  the  plebeians,  if  they  condemned  him,  nor 
lose  their  credit  with  the  patricians,  if  they  acquited  him. 

The  government  of  Spain  was  allotted  Caesar  after  his 
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proetorship.  But  his  circumstances  were  so  indifferent, 
and  his  creditors  so  clamorous  and  troublesome  when  he 
was  preparing  for  his  departure,  that  he  was  forced  to  ap- 
ply to  Crassus,  the  richest  man  in  Rome,  who  stood  in 
need  of  Caesar's  warmth  and  vigor  to  keep  up  the  balance 
against  Pompey.  Crassus,  therefore,  took  upon  him  to 
answer  the  most  inexorable  of  his  creditors,  and  engaged 
for  ei^ht  hundred  and  thirty  talents  ;  which  procured  him 
liberty  to  set  out  for  his  province. 

It  is  said,  that  when  he  came  to  a  little  town,  in  passing 
the  Alps,  his  friends,  by  way  of  mirth,  took  occasion  to 
say,  '*Can  there  here  be  any  disputes  for  officers,  any 
contentions  for  precedency,  or  such  envy  and  ambition  as 
we  see  among  the  great  ?  "  To  which  Caesar  answered, 
with  great  seriousness,  **I  assure  you,  I  had  rather  be 
the  first  man  here,  than  the  second  man  in  Rome." 

In  like  manner  we  are  told,  that  when  he  was  in  Spain, 
he  bestowed  some  leisure  hours  on  reading  part  of  the 
history  of  Alexander,  and  was  so  much  affected  with  it, 
that  he  sat  pensive  a  long  time,  and  at  last  burst  out  into 
tears.  As  his  friends  were  wondering  what  might  be  the 
reason,  he  said,  *'  Do  you  think  I  have  not  sufficient  cause 
for  concern,  when  Alexander  at  my  age  reigned  pver  so 
many  conquered  countries,  and  1  have  not  one  glorious 
achievement  to  boast  ?  " 

From  this  principle  it  was,  that  immediately  upon  his 
arrival  in  Spain  he  applied  to  business  with  great  dil- 
igence, and  having  added  ten  new-raised  cohorts  to  the 
twenty  he  received  there,  he  marched  against  the  Callae- 
cians  and  Lusitanians,  defeated  them,  and  penetrated  to 
the  ocean,  reducing  nations  by  the  way  that  had  not  felt 
the  Roman  yoke.  His  conduct  in  peace  was  not  inferior 
to  that  in  the  war  ;  he  restored  harmony  among  the  cities, 
and  removed  the  occasions  of  quarrel  between  debtors 
and  creditors.  For  he  ordered  that  the  creditor  should 
have  two-thirds  of  the  debtor's  income,  and  the  debtor  the 
remaining  third,  till  the  whole  was  paid.  By  these  means 
he  left  the  province  with  great  reputation,  though  he  had 
filled  his  own  coffers,  and  enriched  his  soldiers  with 
booty,  who,  upon  one  of  his  victories,  saluted  him /jw/>er- 
ator. 

At  his  return  he  found  himself  under  a  troublesome 
dilemma ;  those  that  solicit  a  triumph  being  obliged  to 
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remain  without  the  walls,  and  such  as  sue  for  the  consul- 
ship, to  make  their  personal  appearance  in  Rome.  As 
these  were  things  that  he  could  not  reconcile,  and  his  ar- 
rival happened  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  consuls,  he 
applied  to  the  senate  for  permission  to  stand  candidate, 
though  absent,  and  offer  his  service  by  his  friends.  Cato 
strongly  opposed  his  request,  insisting  on  the  prohibition 
by  law  ;  and  when  he  saw  numbers  influenced  by  Caesar, 
he  attempted  to  prevent  his  success  by  gaining  time; 
with  which  view  he  spun  out  the  debate  till  it  was  too  late 
to  conclude  upon  anything  that  day.  Caesar  then  de- 
termined to  give  up  the  triumph,  and  solicit  the  consul- 
ship. 

As  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  city,  he  went  to  work 
upon  an  expedient  which  deceived  all  the  world  except 
Cato.  It  was  the  reconciling  of  Pompey  and  Crassus, 
two  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  Rome.  By  making 
them  friends,  Caesar  secured  the  interest  of  both  to  him- 
self, and  while  he  seemed  to  be  only  doing  an  office  of 
humanity,  he  was  undermining  the  constitution.  For  it 
was  not,  what  most  people  imagine,  the  disagreement 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  that  produced  the  civil  wars, 
but  rather  their  union  :  they  first  combined  to  ruin  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  and  when  that  was  effected,  they 
parted  to  pursue  each  his  own  designs.  Cato,  who  often 
prophesied  what  would  be  the  consequence,  was  then 
looked  upon  as  a  troublesome  and  overbusy  man  ;  after- 
wards he  was  esteemed  a  wise,  though  not  a  fortunate 
counsellor. 

Meantime  Caesar  walked  to  the  place  of  election  be- 
tween Crassus  and  Pompey ;  and,  under  the  auspices  of 
their  friendship,  was  declared  consul,  with  distinguished 
honor,  having  Calpumius  Bibulus  given  him  for  his  col- 
league. He  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  his  office  than 
he  proposed  laws  not  so  suitable  to  a  consul  as  to  a  sedi- 
tious tribune ;  I  mean  the  bills  for  a  division  of  lands  and 
a  distribution  of  com,  which  were  entirely  calculated  to 
please  the  plebeians.  As  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  part  of 
the  senate  opposed  them,  he  was  furnished  with  the  pre- 
text he  had  long  wanted  :  he  protested  with  great  warmth, 
**  That  they  threw  him  into  the  arms  of  the  people  against 
his  will,  and  that  the  rigorous  and  disgraceful  opposition 
pf  th«  senate,  laid  him  under  the  disagreeable  necessity 
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of  seeking  protection  from  the  commons."  Accordingly 
he  immediately  applied  to  them. 

Crassus  planted  himself  on  one  side  of  him,  and  Pom- 
pey  on  the  other.  He  demanded  of  them  aloud,  **  whether 
they  approved  his  laws  ? "  and,  as  they  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  desired  their  assistance  against  those  who 
threatened  to  oppose  them  with  the  sword  They  declared 
they  would  assist  him  ;  and  Pompey  added,  ' '  Against 
those  who  come  with  the  sword,  I  will  bring  both  sword 
and  buckler."  This  expression  gave  the  patricians  great 
pain  :  it  appeared  not  only  unworthy  of  his  character,  the 
respect  the  senate  had  for  him,  and  the  reverence  due  to 
them,  but  even  desperate  and  frantic.  The  people,  how- 
ever, were  pleased  with  it 

Caesar  was  willing  to  avail  himself  still  further  of  Pom- 
pey s  interest  His  daughter  Julia  was  betrothed  to  Ser- 
vilius  Caepio,  but,  notwithstanding  that  engagement,   ho 

fave  her  to  Pompey  ;  and  told  Servilius  he  should  have 
ompey's  daughter,  whose  hand  was  not  properly  at  lib- 
erty, for  she  was  promised  to  Faustus  the  son  of  Sylla. — 
Soon  after  this,  Caesar  married  Calpurnia,  the  daughter  of 
Piso,  and  procured  the  consulship  for  Piso  for  the  year 
ensuing.  Meanwhile  Cato  exclaimed  loudly  against  these 
proceedings,  and  called  both  gods  and  men  to  witness, 
how  insupportable  it  was,  that  the  first  dignities  of  the  state 
should  be  prostituted  by  marriages,  and  that  this  traffic  of 
women  should  gain  them  what  governments  and  forcea 
they  pleased. 

As  for  Bibulus,  Caesar's  colleague,  when  he  found  his 
opposition  to  their  new  laws  entirely  unsuccessful,  and 
that  his  life,  as  well  as  Cato's,  was  often  endangered  in 
the  public  assemblies,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Immediately  after  this  marriage,  Pompey  filled  the 
forum  with  armed  men,  and  got  the  laws  enacted  which 
Caesar  had  proposed  merely  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people.  At  the  same  time  the  government  of  Gaul,  both 
on  this  and  the  other  side  the  Alps,  was  decreed  to  Caesar 
for  five  years ;  to  which  was  added  lUyricum,  with  four 
l^ions-  As  Cato  spoke  against  these  regulations,  Caesar 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  into  custody,  imagining  he  would 
appeal  to  the  tribunes.  But  when  he  saw  him  going  to 
prison  without  speaking  one  word,  and  observed  that  it 
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ii6t  only  gave  the  nobility  great  uneasiness,  but  that  the 
people,  out  of  reverence  for  Cato's  virtue;  followed  him  in 
melancholy  silence,  he  whispered  onfe  of  the  tribunes  to 
take  him  out  of  the  liciors'  hands. 

Very  few  of  the  body  of  senators  followed  Caesar  on  this 
occasion  to  the  house.  The  greatest  part,  offended  at 
such  acts  of  tyranny,  had  withdrawn.  Considius,  one  of 
the  oldest  senators  that  attended,  taking  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, ''That  it  was  the  soldiers  and  naked  swords  that 
kept  the  rest  from  assembling,"  Caesar  said,  **  Why  does 
not  fear  keep  you  at  home  too  ? "  Considius  replied, 
*'01d  age  is  my  defence ;  the  small  remains  of  my  life  de- 
serves not  much  care  or  precaution. " 

The  most  disgraceful  step,  however,  that  Caesar  took 
in  his  whole  consulship,  was  the  getting  Clodius  elected 
tribune  of  the  people  ;  the  same  who  had  attempted  to 
dishonor  his  bed,  and  had  profaned  the  mysterious  rites 
of  the  Good  Goddess.  He  pitched  upon  him  to  ruin 
Cicero ;  nor  would  he  set  out  for  his  government  before 
he  had  embroiled  them,  and  procured  Cicero's  banish- 
ment For  history  informs  as,  that  all  these  transactions 
preceded  his  wars  in  Gaul.  The  wars  he  conducted  there, 
and  the  many  glorious  campaigns  in  which  he  reduced 
that  country,  represent  him  as  another  man  :  we  begin, 
as  it  were,  with  a  new  life,  and  have  to  follow  him  in  a 
quite  different  track.  As  a  warrior  and  a  general,  w^e  be- 
hold him  not  in  the  least  inferior  to  the  greatest  and  most 
admired  commanders  the  world  ever  produced.  For 
whether  we  compare  him  with  the  Fabii,  the  Scipios,  and 
Metelli,  with  the  generals  of  his  own  time,  or  those  who 
flourished  a  little  before  him,  with  Sylla,  Marius,  the  two 
Luculli,  or  with  Pompey  himself,  whose  fame  in  every 
military  excellence  reached  the  skies,  Caesar's  achieve- 
ments bear  away  the  palm.  One  he  surpassed  in  the 
difficulty  of  the  scene  of  action,  another  in  the  extent  of  the 
countries  he  subdued ;  this,  in  the  number  and  strength 
of  the  enemies  he  overcame,  that,  in  the  savage  manners 
and  treacherous  disposition  of  the  people  he  humanized  ; 
one  in  mildness  and  clemency  to  his  prisoners,  another, 
in  bounty  and  munificence  to  his  troops ;  and  all,  in  the 
number  of  battles  that  he  won,  and  enemies  that  he  killed. 
For  in  less  than  ten  years'  war  in  Gaul,  he  took  eight 
hundred    cities    by    assault,    conquered    three    hundred 
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nations,  and  fought  pitched'  battles  at  different  times  with 
three  millions  of  men,  one  million  of  which  he  cut  in 
pieces,  and  made  another  million  prisoners. 

Such,  moreover,  was  the  affection  of  his  soldiers,  and 
their  attachment  to  his  person,  that  they  who  under  other 
commanders  were  nothing  above  the  common  rate  of 
men,  became  invincible  where  Caesar's  glory  was  con- 
cerned, and  met  the  most  dreadful  dangers  with  a  courage 
that  nothing  could  resist  To  give  three  or  four  in- 
stances : 

Acilius,  in  a  sea-fight  near  Marseilles,  after  he  had 
boarded  one  of  the  enemy's  ships,  had  his  right  hand  cut 
off  with  a  sword,  yet  he  still  held  his  buckler  in  his  left, 
and  pushed  it  in  the  enemy's  faces,  till  he  defeated  them, 
and  took  the  vessel. 

Cassius  Scojva,  in  the  battle  of  Dyrrhachium,  after  he 
had  an  eye  shot  out  with  an  arrow,  his  shoulder  wounded 
with  one  javelin,  his  thigh  run  through  with  another,  and 
had  received  a  hundred  and  thirty  darts  upon  his  shield, 
called  out  to  the  enemy,  as  if  he  would  surrender  him- 
self. Upon  this,  two  of  them  came  up  to  him,  and  he 
gave  one  of  them  such  a  stroke  upon  the  shoulder  with 
his  sword,  that  the  arm  dropped  off;  the  other  he  wound- 
ed in  the  face,  and  made  him  retire.  His  comrades  then 
came  up  to  his  assistance,  and  he  saved  his  life. 

In  Britain,  some  of  the  vanguard  happened  to  be  en- 
tangled in  a  deep  morass,  and  were  there  attacked  by  the 
enemy,  when  a  private  soldier,  in  the  sight  of  Caesar, 
threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  assailants,  and,  after 
prodigious  exertions  of  valor,  beat  off  the  barbarians,  and 
rescued  the  men.  After  which,  the  soldier,  with  much 
dilhculty,  partly  by  swimming,  partly  by  wading,  passed 
the  morass,  but  in  the  passage  lost  his  shield.  Caesar, 
and  those  about  him,  astonished  at  the  action,  ran  to  meet 
him  with  acclamations  of  joy ;  but  the  soldier,  in  great 
distress,  threw  himself  at  Caesar's  feet,  and,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  begged  pardon  for  the  loss  of  his  shield. 

In  Africa,  Scipio  having  taken  one  of  Caesar's  ships,  on 
board  of  which  was  Granius  Petronius,  lately  appointed 
quaestor,  put  the  rest  to  the  sword,  but  told  the  quaestor, 
**  He  gave  him  his  life."  Petronius  answered,  "It  is  not 
the  custom  of  Caesar's  soldiers  to  take,  but  to  give  quar- 
ter," and  immediately  plunged  his  sword  in  his  breast 
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This  courage,  and  this  great  ambition,  were  cultivated 
and  cherished,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  generous  manner 
in  which  Caesar  rewarded  his  troops,  and  the  honors  which 
he  paid  them  ;  for  his  whole  conduct  showed  that  he  did 
not  accumulate  riches  in  the  course  of  his  wars,  to  minis- 
ter to  luxury,  or  to  serve  any  pleasures  of  his  own  ;  but 
that  he  laid  them  up  in  a  common  bank,  as  prizes  to  be 
obtained  by  distinguished  valor,  and  that  he  considered 
himself  no  farther  rich  than  as  he  was  in  a  condition  to 
do  justice  to  the  merit  of  his  soldiers.  Another  thing  that 
contributed  to  make  them  invincible  was  their  seeing 
Caisar  always  take  his  share  in  danger,  and  never  desire 
any  exemption  from  labor  and  fatigue. 

As  for  his  exposing  his  person  to  danger,  they  were  not 
surprised  at  it,  because  they  knew  his  passion  for  glory, 
but  they  were  astonished  at  his  patience  under  toil,  so  far 
in  all  appearance  above  his  bodily  powers.  For  he  was 
of  a  slender  make,  fair,  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  sub- 
ject to  violent  headaches  and  epileptic  fits.  He  had  the 
first  attack  of  the  falling  sickness  at  Corduba.  He  did 
not,  however,  make  these  disorders^  pretence  for  indulg- 
ing himself.  On  the  contrary,  he  sought  in  war  a  remedy 
for  his  infirmities,  endeavoring  to  strengthen  his  constitu- 
tion by  long  marches,  by  simple  diet,  by  seldom  coming 
under  covert  Thus  he  contended  with  his  distemper, 
and  fortified  himself  against  its  attacks. 

When  he  slept,  it  was  commonly  upon  a  march,  either 
in  a  chariot  or  a  litter,  that  rest  might  be  no  hinderance 
to  business.  In  the  day-time  he  visited  the  castles,  cities, 
and  fortified  camps,  with  a  servant  at  his  side,  whom  he 
employed,  on  such  occasions,  to  write  for  him,  and  with 
a  soldier  behind,  who  carried  his  sword.  By  these  means 
he  travelled  so  fast,  and  with  so  little  interruption,  as  to 
reach  the  Rhone  in  eight  days  after  his  first  setting  out  for 
those  parts  from  Rome. 

He  was  a  good  horseman  in  his  early  years,  and  brought 
that  exercise  to  such  perfection  by  practice,  that  he  could 
sit  a  horse  at  full  speed  with  his  hands  behind  him.  In 
this  expedition  he  also  accustomed  himself  to  dictate  letters 
as  he  rode  on  horseback,  and  found  sufficient  employment 
for  two  secretaries  at  once,  or,  according  to  Oppius,  for 
more.  It  is  also  said,  that  Caesar  was  the  first  \^'ho  con- 
trived to  communicate  his  thoughts  by  letter  to  his  friends 
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who  were  in  the  same  city  with  him,  when  any  urgent 
affair  required  it,  and  the  multitude  of  business  or  great 
extent  of  the  city  did  not  admit  of  an  interview. 

Of  his  indifference  with  respect  to  diet  they  give  us  this 
remarkable  proof  :  Happening  to  sup  with  Valerius  Leo, 
a  friend  of  his  at  Milan,  there  was  sweet  ointment  poured 
upon  the  asparagus,  instead  of  oil.  Caesar  ate  of  it  freely, 
notwithstanding,  and  afterwards  rebuked  his  friends  for 
expressing  their  dislike  of  it  '*  It  was  enough,"  said  he, 
*'to  forbear  eating,  if  it  was  disagreeable  to  you.  He 
who  finds  fault  with  any  rusticity,  is  himself  a  rustic. 

One  day  as  he  was  upon  an  excursion,  a  violent  storm 
forced  him  to  seek  shelter  in  a  poor  man's  hut,  where 
there  was  only  one  room  and  that  scarce  big  enough  for  a 
man  to  sleep  in.  Tuniing,  therefore,  to  his  friends,  he 
said.  "  Honors  for  the  great,  and  necessaries  for  the  in- 
firm," and  immediately  gave  up  the  room  to  Oppius,  while 
himself  and  the  rest  of  the  company  slept  under  a  shed  at 
the  door. 

His  first  expedition  in  Gaul  was  against  the  Helvetians 
and  the  Tigurini ;  who,  after  having  burned  twelve  of 
their  own  towns  and  four  hundred  villages,  put  them- 
selves under  march,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  Italy,  through 
the  part  of  Gaul  which  was  subject  to  the  Romans,  as  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones  would  have  done  before  them.  Nor 
were  these  new  adventurers  inferior  to  the  other  in  cour- 
age ;  and  in  numbers  they  were  equal  ;  being  in  all  three 
hvnidred  thousand,  of  which  a  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
were  fighting  men.  Caesar  sent  his  lieutenant  Labienus, 
against  the  Tigurini,  who  routed  them  near  the  river  Arar. 
But  the  Helvetians  suddenly  attacked  Caesar  as  he  was  on 
the  march  to  a  confederate  town.  He  gained,  however,  a 
strong  post  for  his  troops,  notwithstanding  the  surprise  ; 
and  when  he  had  drawn  them  up,  his  horse  was  brought 
him.  Upon  which  he  said,  ' '  When  I  have  won  the  battle 
I  shall  want  my  horse  for  the  pursuit :  at  present,  let  us 
march  as  we  are  against  the  enemy."  Accordingly  he 
charged  them  with  great  vigor  on  foot* 

It  cost  him  a  long  and  severe  conflict  to  drive  their 
army  out  of  the  field ;  but  he  found  the  greatest  difficulty 

*  He  sent  back  his  hone,  and  the  rest  followed  his  example.  This  he  did  to  prevent  all 
hopes  of  a  retreat,  as  well  as  to  show  his  troops  that  he  would  take  his  share  in  all  the 
danger.    Vide  BeU.    Gall.  lib.  i. 
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when  he  came  to  their  rampart  of  carriages  ;  for  not  only 
the  men  made  a  most  obstinate  stand  there,  but  the  very 
women  and  children  fought  till  they  were  cut  in  pieces  ; 
insomuch  that  the  batlle  did  not  end  before  midnight 

To  this  great  action  he  added  a  still  greater.  He  col- 
lected the  barbarians  who  had  escaped  out  of  the  battle, 
to  the  number  of  a  hundred  thousand,  and  up\yards,  and 
obliged  them  to  resettle  in  the  country  they  had  relin- 
quished, and  to  rebuild  the  cities  they  had  burned.  This 
he  did  in  fear  that  if  the  country  were  left  without  inhabi- 
tants, the  Germans  would  pass  the  Rhine,  and  seize  it 

His  second  war  was  in  defense  of  the  Gauls  against  the 
Germans,  though  he  had  before  honored  their  king,  Ari- 
ovistus  with  the  title  of  an  ally  of  Rome.  They  proved 
insupportable  neighbors  to  those  he  had  subdued,  and  it 
was  easy  to  sec,  that  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  their 
present  acquisitions,  if  opportunity  offered,  they  would 
extend  their  conquests  over  all  Gaul.  He  found,  how- 
ever, his  officers,  particularly  those  of  the  young  nobility, 
afraid  of  this  expedition  ;  for  they  had  entered  into  Caesar  s 
service  only  in  the  hopes  of  living  luxuriously  and  making 
their  fortunes.  He  therefore  called  them  together,  and 
told  them,  before  the  whole  army,  "That  they  were 
at  liberty  to  retire,  and  need  not  hazard  their  persons 
against  their  inclinations,  since  they  were  so  unmanly  and 
spiritless.  For  his  part,  he  would  march  with  the  tenth 
legion  only  against  these  barbarians  :  for  they  were  neither 
better  men  than  the  Cimbrians,  nor  was  he  a  worse  general 
than  Marius."  Upon  this,  the  tenth  legion  deputed  some 
of  their  corps  to  thank  him.  The  other  legions  laid  the 
whole  blame  upon  their  officers,  and  all  followed  him 
with  great  spirit  and  alacrity.  After  a  march  of  several 
days,  they  encamped  within  two  hundred  furlongs  of  the 
enemy. 

Caesar's  arrival  broke  the  confidence  of  Ariovistus.  In- 
stead of  expecting  that  the  Romans  would  come  and 
attack  him,  he  had  supposed  they  would  not  dare  to  stand 
the  Germans  when  they  went  in  quest  of  them.  He  was 
much  surprised,  therefore,  at  this  bold  attempt  of  Caesar, 
and,  what  was  worse,  he  saw  his  own  troops  were  dis- 
heartened. They  were  dispirited  still  more  by  the  pro- 
phecies of  their  matrons,  who  had  the  care  of  divining, 
and  used  to  do  it  by  the  eddies  of  rivers,  the  windings, 
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the  murmurs,  or  other  noise  made  by  the  stream.  On 
this  occasion,  they  charged  the  army  not  to  give  battle 
before  the  new  moon  appeared. 

Caesar  having  got  information  of  these  matters,  and 
seeing  the  Germans  lie  close  in  their  camp,  thought  it 
better  to  engage  them  while  thus  dejected,  thai^  to  sit  still 
and  wait  their  time.  For  this  reason  he  attacked  their  en- 
trenchments and  the  hills  upon  which  they  were  posted, 
which  provoked  them  to  such  a  degree  that  they  descend- 
ed in  great  fury  to  the  plain.  They  fought,  and  were  en- 
tirely routed.  Caesar  pursued  them  to  the  Rhine,  which 
was  three  hundred  furlongs  from  the  field  of  battle,  cover- 
ing all  the  way  with  dead  bodies  and  spoils.  Ariovistus 
reached  the  river  time  enough  to  get  over  with  a  few 
troops.  The  number  of  killed  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  eighty  thousand. 

After  he  had  thus  terminated  the  war,  he  left  his  army 
in  winter  quarters  in  the  country  of  the  Sequani,  and  re- 
paired to  Gaul,  on  this  side  the  Po,  which  was  part  of  his 
province,  in  order  to  have  an  eye  upon  the  transactions 
in  Rome.  For  the  river  Rubicon  parts  the  rest  of  Italy 
from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  During  his  stay  there  he  carried  on 
a  variety  of  state  intrigues.  Great  numbers  came  from 
Rome  to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  and  he  sent  them  all 
away  satisfied ;  some  laden  with  presents,  and  others 
happy  in  hope.  In  the  same  manner  throughout  all  his 
wars,  without  Pompey's  observing  it,  he  was  conquering 
his  enemies  by  the  arms  of  the  Roman  citizens,  and  gain- 
ing the  citizens  by  the  money  of  his  enemies. 

As  soon  as  he  had  intelligence  that  the  Belgae,  who 
were  the  most  powerful  people  in  Gaul,  and  whose  terri- 
tories made  up  a  third  part  of  the  whole  country,  had  re- 
volted and  assembled  a  great  army,  he  marched  to  that 
quarter  with  incredible  expedition.  He  found  them  ravag- 
ing the  lands  of  those  Gauls  who  were  allies  of  Rome, 
defeating  the  main  body,  which  made  but  a  feeble  resist- 
ance, and  killed  such  numbers,  that  lakes  and  rivers  were 
filled  with  the  dead,  and  bridges  were  formed  of  their 
bodies.  Such  of  the  insurgents  as  dwelt  upon  the  sea 
coast,  surrendered  without  opposition. 

From  thence  he  led  his  army  against  the  Nervii,  who 
lived  among  thick  woods.  After  they  had  secured  their 
famiHes  and  most  valuable  goods,  in  the  best  manner  they 
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could,  in  the  heart  of  a  large  forest,  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  enemy,  they  marched,  to  the  number  of  sixty 
thousand,  and  fell  upon  Caesar,  as  he  was  fortifying  his 
camp,  and  had  not  the  least  notion  of  such  an  attack. 
They  first  routed  his  cavalry,  and  then  surrounded  the 
twelfth  and  seventh  legions,  and  killed  all  the  officers. 
Had  not  Caesar  snatched  a  buckler  from  one  of  his  own 
men,  forced  his  way  through  the  combatants  before  him, 
and  rushed  upon  the  barbarians  ;  or  had  not  the  tenth 
legion,  seeing  his  danger,  ran  from  the  heights  where  they 
were  posted,  and  mowed  down  the  enemy's  ranks,  in  all 
probability  not  one  Roman  would  have  survived  the  battle. 
But  though  encouraged  by  this  bold  act  of  Ca?sar,  they 
fought  with  a  spirit  above  their  strength,  they  were 
not  able  to  make  the  Nervii  turn  their  backs.  Those 
brave  men  maintained  their  ground,  and  were  hewed  to 
pieces  upon  the  spot  It  is  said  that  out  of  sixty  thousand 
not  above  five  hundred  were  saved,  and  out  of  four 
hundred  Nervian  senators  not  above  three. 

Upon  the  news  of  this  great  victory,  the  senate  of  Rome 
decreed  that  sacrifices  should  be  offered,  and  all  manner 
of  festivities  kept  up,  for  fifteen  days  together,  which  was  a 
longer  term  of  rejoicing  than  had  ever  been  known  before. 
Indeed,  the  danger  appeared  very  great,  on  account  of  so 
many  nations  rising  at  once ;  and  as  Caesar  was  the  man  who 
surmounted  it,  the  affection   the  people  had  for  him  made 
the  rejoicing  more  brilliant     After  he  had  settled  the  affairs 
of  Gaul,  on    the   other  side  the   Alps,   he  crossed  them 
again,  and  wintered  near  the  Po,  in  order  to  maintain  his 
interest  in  Rome  ;  where  the  candidates  for  the  great  offi- 
ces of  state  were  supplied  with  money  out  of  his  funds  to 
corrupt  the  people,  and  after  they  had  carried  their  elec- 
tion, did  everything  to  extend  his  power.    Nay,  the  greatest 
and  most  illustrious  personages  went  to  pay  their  court  to 
him  at   Lucca,    among   whom    were   Pompey,    Crassus, 
•Appius,  governor  of  Sardinia,   and  Nepos,   pro-consul  in 
Spain.     So  that  there  were  a  hundred  and  twenty  lictors 
attending  their  masters,  and  above  two  hundred  senators 
honored  him  with  their  assiduities.     After  they  had  fixed 
upon  a  plan  of  business,  they  parted.    Pompey  and  Crassus 
were  to  be  consuls  the  year  ensuing,  and  to  get  Caesar's 
government  prolonged  for  five  years  more,  with  supplies  out 
of  the  treasury  for  his  occasions.     The  last  particular  ap- 
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peared  extremely  absurd  to  all  men  of  sense.  They  who 
received  so  much  of  Caesar's  money,  persuaded  the  senate 
to  give  him  money,  as  if  he  was  in  want  of  it ;  or  rather, 
they  insisted  it  should  be  done,  and  every  honest  man 
sighed  inwardly  while  he  suffered  the  decree  to  pass. 
Cato,  indeed,  was  absent,  having  been  sent  with  a  com- 
mission to  Cyprus  on  purpose  that  he  might  be  out  of  the 
way.  But  Favonius,  who  trod  in  Cato's  steps,  vigorously 
opposed  those  measures  ;  and  when  he  found  that  his 
opposition  availed  nothing,  he  left  the  house,  and  applied 
to  the  people,  exclaiming  against  such  pernicious  coun- 
sels. No  one,  however,  attended  to  him  ;  some  being 
overawed  by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  others  influenced 
by  regard  for  Caesar,  in  whose  smile  alone  they  lived  and 
all  their  hopes  flourished. 

Caesar,  at  his  return  to  his  army  in  Gaul,  found  another 
furious  war  lighted  up  in  the  country ;  the  Usipetes  and 
the  Teuchteri,  two  great  German  nations,  having  crossed 
the  Rhine  to  make  conquests.  The  account  of  the  affair 
with  them  we  shall  take  from  Caesar's  own  Commentaries. 
These  barbarians  sent  deputies  to  him  to  propose  a 
suspension  of  arms,  which  was  granted  them.  Never- 
theless they  attacked  him  as  he  was  making  an  excursion. 
With  only  eight  hundred  horse,  however,  who  were  not 
prepared  for  an  engagement,  he  beat  their  cavalry,  which 
consisted  of  five  thousand.  Next  day  they  sent  other  dep- 
uties to  apologize  for  what  had  happened,  but  without 
any  other  intention  than  that  of  deceiving  him  again. 
These  agents  of  theirs  he  detained,  and  marched  im- 
mediately against  them  ;  thinking  it  absurd  to  stand  upon 
honor  with  such  perfidious  men,  who  had  not  scrupled  to 
violate  the  truce.  Yet  Canusius  writes,  that  when  the 
senate  were  voting  a  public  thanksgiving  and  procession 
on  account  of  the  victory,  Cato  proposed  that  Caesar  should 
be  delivered  up  to  the  barbarians,  to  expiate  that  breach 
of  faith,  and  make  the  divine  vengeance  fall  upon  its  author 
rather  than  upon  Rome. 

Of  the  barbarians  that  had  passed  the  Rhine,  there  were 
four  hundred  thousand  killed.  The  few  who  escaped, 
repassed  the  river,  and  were  sheltered  by  a  people  of 
Germany  called  Sicambri.  Caesar  laid  hold  on  this  pre- 
tence against  that  people,  but  his  true  motive  was  an 
avidity  of  fame,  to  be  the  first  Roman  that  ever  crossed 
the  Rhine  in  a  hostile  manner.    In  pursuance  of  his  design, 
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he  threw  a  bridge  over  it,  though  it  was  remarkably  wide 
in  that  place,  and  at  the  same  time  so  rough  and  rapid, 
that  it  carried  down  with  it  trunks  of  trees,  and  other 
timber,  which  much  shocked  and  weakened  the  pillars  of 
his  bridge.  But  he  drove  great  piles  of  wood  into  the 
bottom  of  the  river  above  file  bridge,  both  to  resist  the 
impression  of  such  bodies,  and  to  break  the  force  of  the 
torrent  By  these  means  he  exhibited  a  spectacle  astonish- 
ing to  thought,  so  immense  a  bridge  finished  in  ten  days. 
His  army  passed  over  it  without  opposition,  the  Suevi 
and  the  Sicambri,  the  most  warlike  nations  in  Germany 
having  retired  into  the  heart  of  their  forests  and  concealed 
themselves  in  cavities  overhung  with  wood.  He  laid 
waste  the  enemy's  country  with  fire,  and  confirmed  the 
better  disposed  Germans  in  the  interest  of  Rome  ;  after 
which  he  returned  into  Gaul,  having  spent  no  more  than 
eighteen  days  in  Germany. 

But  his  expedition  into  Britain  discovered  the  most  dar- 
ing spirit  of  enterprise.  For  he  was  the  first  who  entered 
the  western  ocean  with  a  fleet,  and  embarking  his  troops 
on  the  Atlantic,  carried  war  into  an  island  whose  very 
existence  was  doubted.  Some  writers  had  represented  it 
so  incredibly  large  that  others  contested  its  being,  and 
considered  both  the  name  and  the  thing  as  a  fiction.  Yet 
Caesar  attempted  to  conquer  it,  and  to  extend  the  Roman 
empire  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  habitable  world  He 
sailed  thither  twice  from  the  opposite  coast  in  Gaul,  and 
fought  many  battles,  by  which  the  Britons  suffered  more 
than  the  Romans  gained  ;  for  there  was  nothing  worth 
taking  from  a  people  who  were  so  poor,  and  lived  in  so 
much  wretchedness.  He  did  not,  however,  terminate  the 
war  in  the  manner  he  could  have  wished  :  he  only  received 
hostages  of  the  king,  and  appointed  the  tribute  the  island 
was  to  pay,  and  then  returned  to  GauL 

There  he  received  letters,  which  were  going  to  be  sent 
over  to  him,  and  by  which  his  friends  in  Rome  informed 
him,  that  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  Pompey,  had  lately 
died  in  childbed.  This  was  a  great  affliction  both  to  Pom- 
pey and  Caesar.  Their  frien(&,  too,  were  very  sensibly 
concerned  to  see  that  alliance  dissolved  which  kept  up  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  state,  otherwise  in  a  very  un- 
settled condition.  For  the  child  survived  the  mother  only 
a  few  days.  The  people  took  the  body  of  Julia,  and  car- 
ried it,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  tribunes,  to 
the  Campus  Martins^  where  it  was  interred. 
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As  Caesar's  army  was  now  very  large,  he  was  forced  to 
divide  it  for  the  convenience  of  winter-quarters  ;  after 
which  he  took  the  road  to  Italy,  according  to  custom. 
But  he  had  not  been  long  gone,  before  the  Gauls  rising 
again,  traversed  the  country  with  considerable  armies, 
fell  upon  the  Roman  quarters  with  great  fury,  and  insulted 
their  entrenchments.  The  most  numerous  and  the  strong- 
est body  of  the  insurgents  was  that  under  Ambiorix,  who 
attacked  Cotta  and  Titurius  in  their  camp,  and  cut  them 
off  with  their  whole  party.  After  which,  he  went  and 
besieged  the  legion  under  the  command  of  Q.  Cicero,  with 
sixty  thousand  men  ;  and  though  the  spirit  of  those  brave 
Romans  made  a  resistance  above  their  strength,  they  were 
very  near  being  taken,  for  they  were  all  wounded. 

Caesar,  who  was  at  a  great  distance,  at  last  getting  in- 
telligence of  their  danger,  returned  with  all  expedition  ; 
and  having  collected  a  body  of  men,  which  did  not  exceed 
seven  thousand,  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Cicero.  The 
Gauls,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  his  motions,  raised  the 
siege,  and  went  to  meet  him  ;  for  they  despised  the  small- 
ness  of  his  force,  and  were  confident  of  victory.  Caesar 
to  deceive  them,  made  a  feint  as  if  he  fled,  till  he  came  to 
a  place  convenient  for  a  small  army  to  engage  a  great 
one,  and  there  he  fortified  his  camp.  He  gave  his  men 
strict  orders  not  to  fight,  but  to  throw  up  a  strong  ram- 
part, and  to  barricade  their  gates  in  the  securest  manner  ; 
contriving  by  all  these  manoeuvres  to  increase  the  enemy's 
contempt  of  him.  It  succeeded  as  he  wished  ;  the  Gauls 
came  up  with  great  insolence  and  disorder  to  attack  his 
trenches.  Then  Caesar,  making  a  sudden  sally,  defeated 
and  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  them.  This  success 
laid  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  those  parts  :  and  for  farther 
security  he  remained  all  the  winter  in  Gaul,  visiting  all 
the  quarters,  and  keeping  a  sharp  eye  upon  every  motion 
towards  war.  Besides,  he  received  a  reinforcement  of 
three  legions  in  the  room  of  those  he  had  lost ;  two  of 
which  were  lent  him  by  Pompey,  and  one  lately  raised  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul. 

After  this,  the  seeds  of  hostilities,  which  had  long  be- 
fore been  privately  scattered  in  the  more  distant  parts  of 
the  country,  by  the  chiefs  of  the  more  warlike  nations, 
shot  up  into  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  wars 
that  was  ever  seen  in  Gaul ;  whether  we  consider  the 
number  of  troops  and  store  of  arms,  the  treasures  amassed 
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for  the  war,  or  the  strength  of  the  towns  and  fastnesses 
they  occupied.  Besides,  it  was  then  the  most  severe 
season  of  the  year ;  the  rivers  were  covered  with  ice,  the 
forests  with  snow,  and  the  fields  overflowed  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  looked  like  so  many  ponds  ;  the  roads 
lay  concealed  in  snow  ;  or  in  floods  disembogued  by  the 
lakes  and  rivers.  So  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  Caesar 
to  march,  or  to  pursue  any  other  operations  against  them. 

Many  nations  had  entered  into  the  league  ;  the  principal 
of  which  were  the  Arvemi  and  Camutes.  The  chief 
direction  of  the  war  was  given  to  Vercingetorix,  whose 
father  the  Gauls  had  put  to  death,  for  attempting  at  mon- 
archy. Vercingetorix,  having  divided  his  forces  into 
several  parts,  and  given  them  in  charge  to  his  lieutenants, 
had  the  country  at  command  as  far  as  the  Aran  His  in- 
tention was  to  raise  all  Gaul  against  Caesar,  now  when 
his  enemies  were  rising  against  him  at  Rome.  But  had 
he  stayed  a  little  longer  till  Caesar  was  actually  engaged 
in  the  civil  war,  the  terrors  of  the  Gauls  would  not  have 
been  less  dreadful  to  Italy  now,  than  those  of  the  Cimbri 
were  formerly. 

Caesar,  who  knew  perfectly  how  to  avail  himself  of 
every  advantage  in  war,  particularly  of  time,  was  no  sooner 
informed  of  this  great  defection,  than  he  set  out  to  chastise 
its  authors  ;  and  by  the  swiftness  of  his  march,  in  spite  of 
all  the  difficulties  of  a  severe  winter,  he  showed  the  bar- 
barians that  his  troops  could  neither  be  conquered  nor 
resisted  For  where  a  courier  could  scarce  have  been 
supposed  to  come  in  many  days,  Caesar  was  seen  with 
his  whole  army,  ravaging  the  country,  destroying  the 
castles,  storming  the  cities,  and  receiving  the  submission 
of  such  as  repented.  Thus  he  went  on,  till  the  Edui  also 
revolted,  who  had  styled  themselves  brothers  to  the 
Romans,  and  had  been  treated  with  particular  regard. 
Their  joining  the  insurgents  spread  uneasiness  and  dismay 
throughout  Caesar's  army.  He,  therefore,  decamped  in 
all  haste,  and  traversed  the  country  of  the  Lingones,  in 
order  to  come  into  that  of  the  Sequani.  who  were  fast 
friends,  and  nearer  to  Italy  than  the  rest  of  the  Gauls. 

The  enemy  followed  him  thither  in  prodigious  numbers, 
and  surrounded  him.  Caesar,  without  being  in  the  least 
disconcerted,  sustained  the  conflict,  and  after  a  long  and 
bloody  action,  in  which  the  Germans  were  particularly 
serviceable  to  him,  gave   them   a  total  defeat     But  he 
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seems  to  have  received  some  check  at  first,  for  the 
Arvenii  still  show  a  sword  suspended  in  one  of  their 
temples,  which  they  declare  was  taken  from  Caesar.  His 
friends  pointed  it  out  to  him  afterwards,  but  he  only- 
laughed  ;  and  when  they  were  for  having  it  taken  down, 
he  would  not  suffer  it,  because  he  considered  it  as  a  thing 
consecrated  to  the  gods. 

Most  of  those  who  escaped  out  of  the  battle  retired  into 
Alesia  with  their  king.  Caesar  immediately  invested  the 
town,  though  it  appeared  impregnable,  as  well  on  ac- 
count of  the  height  of  the  walls  as  the  number  of  troops 
there  was  to  defend  it.  During  the  siege  he  found  him- 
self exposed  to  a  danger  from  without,  which  makes 
imagination  giddy  to  think  on.  All  the  bravest  men  in 
Gaul  assembled  from  every  quarter,  and  came  armed  to 
the  relief  of  the  place,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred 
thousand  ;  and  there  were  not  less  than  seventy  thousand 
combatants  within  the  walls.  Thus  shut  up  between  two 
armies,  he  was  forced  to  draw  two  lines  of  circumvalla- 
tion,  the  interior  one  against  the  town,  and  that  without 
against  the  troops  that  came  to  its  succor ;  for,  could  the 
two  armies  have  joined,  he  had  been  absolutely  lost 
This  dangerous  action  at  Alesia  contributed  to  Caesar's 
renown  on  many  accounts.  Indeed,  he  exerted  a  more 
adventurous  courage  and  greater  generalship  than  on  any 
other  occasion.  But  what  seems  very  astonishing,  is 
that  he  could  engage  and  conquer  so  many  myriads  with- 
out, and  keep  the  action  a  secret  to  the  troops  in  the  town. 
It  is  still  more  wonderful  that  the  Romans,  who  were  left 
before  the  walls,  should  not  know  it,  till  the  victory  was 
announced  by  the  cries  of  the  men  in  Alesia  and  the 
lamentations  of  the  women,  who  saw  the  Romans  on 
each  side  of  the  town  bringing  to  their  camp  a  number  of 
shields  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  helmets  stained 
with  blood,  drinking  vessels,  and  tents  of  the  Gaulish 
fashion.  Thus  did  this  vast  multitude  vanish  and  disap- 
pear like  a  phantom,  or  a  dream,  the-  greatest  part  being 
killed  on  the  spot 

The  besieged,  after  having  given  both  themselves  and 
Caesar  much  trouble,  at  last  surrendered.  Their  general, 
Vercingetorix,  armed  himself  and  equipped  his  horse  in 
the  most  magnificent  manner,  and  then  sallied  out  at  the 
gate.  After  he  had  taken  some  circuits  about  Caesar  as  he 
sat  upon  the  tribunal,  he  dismounted,  put  off  his  armor, 
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and  placed  himself  at  Caesar  s  feet,  where  he  remained  in 
profound  silence,  till  Caesar  ordered  a  guard  to  take  him 
away,  and  keep  him  for  his  triumph. 

Caesar  had  been  some  time  resolved  to  ruin  Pompey, 
and  Pompey  to  destroy  Caesar.     For  Crassus,  who  ^lone 
could  have  taken  up  the  conqueror,   being  killed  in  the 
Parthian  war,  there  remained  nothing  for  Caesar  to  do,  to 
make  himself  the  greatest  of  mankind,  but  to  annihilate 
him  that  was  so ;  nor  for  Pompey  to  prevent  it,  but  to  take 
off  the  man  he  feared.     It  is  true,  it  was  no  long  time  that 
Pompey  had  entertained  any  fear  of  him  ;  he  had  rather 
looked  upon  him  with  contempt,  imagining  he  could  as 
easily  pull  him  down  as  he  had  set  him   up  :  whereas 
Caesar,  from  the  first,   designing  to  ruin  his  rivals,   had 
retired  at  a  distance,  like  a  champion,  for  exercise.      By 
long  service  and  great  achievements  in  the  wars  of  Gaul, 
he  had  so  improved  his  army,  and  his  own  reputation  too, 
that  he  was  considered  as  on  a  footing  with  Pompey  ;  and 
he  found  pretences  for  carrying  his  enterprise  into  execu- 
tion, in  the  times  of  the  misgovernment  at  Rome,     These 
were  partly  furnished  by  Pompey  himself:  and  indeed  all 
ranks  of  men  were  so  corrupted  that  tables  were  publicly 
set  out,  upon  which  the  candidates  for  offices  were  pro- 
fessedly ready  to  pay  the  people  the  price  of  their  votes  ; 
and  the  people  came  not  only  to  give  their  voices  for  the 
man  who  had  bought  them,  but  with  all  manner  of  offen- 
sive weapons  to  fight  for  him.     Hence  it  often  happened 
that  they  did  not  part  without  polluting  the  tribunal  with 
blood  and  murder,  and  the  city  was  a  perpetual  scene  of 
anarchy.     In   this   dismal   situation    of  things,    in    these 
storms  of  epidemic  madness,  wise  men  thought  it  would 
be  happy  if  they  ended  in  nothing  worse  than  monarchy. 
Nay,  there  were  many  who  scrupled  not  to  declare  pub- 
licly, that  monarchy  was  the  only  cure  for  the  desperate 
disorders  of  the  state,  and  that  the  physician  ought  to  be 
pitched  upon,   who  would  apply  that  remedy  with  the 
gentlest  hand  :  by  which  they  hinted  at  Pompey. 

Pompey,  in  all  his  discourse,  pretended  to  decline  the 
honor  of  a  dictatorship,  though  at  the  same  time  every 
step  he  took  was  directed  that  way.  Cato,  understanding 
his  drift,  persuaded  the  senate  to  declare  him  sole  consul 
that,  satisfied,  with  a  kind  of  monarchy  more  agreeable  to 
law,  he  might  not  adopt  any  violent  measures  to  make 
himself  dictator.     The  senate  not  only  agreed  to  this,  but 
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continued  to  him  his  governments  of  Spain  and  Africa,  the 
administration  of  which  he  committed  to  his  lieutenants  ; 
keeping  armies  there,  for  whose  maintainance  he  was 
allowed  a  thousand  talents  a  year  out  of  the  public 
treasury. 

Upon  this,  Caesar  applied,  by  his  friends,  for  another 
consulship,  and  for  the  continuance  of  his  commission  in 
Gaul,  answerable  to  that  of  Pompey.  As  Pompey  was  at 
first  silent,  Marcellus  and  Lentulus,  "vvho  hated  Caesar  on 
other  accounts,  opposed  it  with  great  violence,  omitting 
nothing,  whether  right  or  wrong,  that  might  reflect  dis- 
honor upon  him.  For  they  disfranchised  the  inhabitants 
of  Novocomum  in  Gaul,  which  had  lately  been  erected 
into  a  colony  by  Caesar;  and  Marcellus,  then  consul, 
caused  one  of  their  senators,  who  was  come  with  some 
complaints  to  Rome,  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  and  telling 
him,  **The  marks  on  his  back  were  so  many  additional 
proofs  that  he  was  not  a  Roman  citizen,  *'  bade  him  go 
show  them  to  Caesar. 

But  after  the  consulship  of  Marcellus,  Caesar  opened  the 
treasures  he  had  amassed  in  Gaul,  to  all  that  were  con- 
cerned in  the  administration,  and  satisfied  their  utmost 
wishes  ;  he  paid  off  the  vast  debts  of  Curio  the  tribune  ; 
he  presented  the  consul  Paulus  with  fifteen  hundred  talents, 
which  he  employed  in  building  the  celebrated  public  hall 
near  the  forum,  in  the  place  where  that  of  Fulvius  had 
stood.  Pompey,  now  alarmed  at  the  increase  of  Caesar's 
faction,  openly  exerted  his  own  interest,  and  that  of  his 
friends,  to  procure  an  order  for  a  successor  to  Caesar  in 
Gaul.  He  also  sent  to  demand  the  troops  he  had  lent 
him,  for  his  wars  in  that  country,  and  Caesar  returned  them 
with  a  gratuity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas  to  each 
man. 

Those  who  conducted  these  troops  back,  spread  reports 
among  the  people  which  were  neither  favorable  nor  fair 
with  respect  to  Caesar,  and  which  ruined  Pompey  with 
vain  hopes.  They  asserted  that  Pomp.ey  had  the  hearts 
of  all  Caesar's  army,  and  that  if  envy  and  a  corrupt  ad- 
ministration hindered  him  from  gaining  what  he  desired  at 
Rome,  the  forces  in  Gaul  were  at  his  service,  and  would 
declare  for  him  immediately  upon  their  entering  Italy  ;  so 
obnoxious  was  Caesar  become,  by  hurrying  them  perpet- 
ually from  one  expedition  to  another,  and  by  the  suspi- 
cions they  had  of  his  aiming  at  absolute  power. 
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Pompey  was  so  much  elated  with  these  assurances  that 
he  neglected  to  levy  troops,  as  if  *  he  had  nothing  to  fear, 
and  opposed  his  enemy  only  with  speeches  and  decrees, 
which  Caisar  made  no  account  of.  Nay,  we  are  told  that 
a  centurion  whom  Caesar  had  sent  to  Rome,  waiting  at  the 
door  of  the  senate-house  for  the  result  of  the  deliberations, 
and  being  informed  that  the  senate  would  not  give  Caesar 
a  longer  term  in  his  commission,  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
sword,  and  said,  '*  But  this  shall  give  it" 

Indeed,  Caesar's  requisitions  had  a  great  appearance  of 
justice  and  honor.  He  proposed  to  lay  down  his  arms,  on 
condition  Pompey  would  do  the  same,  and  that  they 
should  both,  as  private  citizens,  leave  it  to  their  country 
to  reward  their  services  :  for  to  deprive  him  of  his  com- 
mission and  troops,  and  continue  Pompey's,  was  to  give 
absolute  power  to  the  one,  to  which  the  other  was  un- 
justly accused  of  aspiring.  Curio,  who  made  these  pro- 
positions to  the  people  in  behalf  of  Caesar,  was  received 
with  the  loudest  plaudits  :  and  there  were  some  who  even 
threw  chaplets  of  flowers  upon  him,  as  they  would  upon  a 
champion  victorious  in  the  ring. 

Antony,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  then  produced 
a  letter  from  Caesar  to  the  same  purport,  and  caused  it  to 
be  read,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  it  met  with  from 
the  consuls.  Hereupon,  Scipio,  Pompey's  father-in-law, 
proposed  in  the  senate,  that  if  Caesar  did  not  lay  down 
his  arms  by  such  a  day,  he  should  be  declared  an  enemy 
to  the  state  ;  and  the  consuls  putting  it  to  the  question, 
*'  Whether  Pompey  should  dismiss  his  forces  .?  "  and  again, 
*'  Whether  Caesar  should  disband  his  ? "  few  of  the  members 
were  for  the  first,  and  almost  all  for  the  second.  After 
which  Antony  put  the  question,  '*  whether  both  should  lay 
down  their  commissions?"  and  all  with  one  voice 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  But  the  violent  rage  of  Scipio, 
and  the  clamors  of  the  consul  Lentulus,  who  cried  out, 
that  **Not  decrees  but  arms  should  be  employed  against 
a  public  robber, "  made  the  senate  break  up  ;  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  unhappy  dissension,  all  ranks  of  people  put 
on  black,  as  in  a  time  of  public  mourning. 

Soon  after  this,  other  letters  arrived  from  Caesar  with 
more  moderate  proposals.  He  offered  to  abandon  all  the 
rest,  provided  they  would  continue  to  him  the  government 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  lUyricum,  with  two  legions,  till  he 
could  apply,  for  a  second  consulship.     And  Cicero,  who 
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was  lately  returned  from  Cilicia,  and  very  desirous  of 
effecting  a  reconciliation,  used  all  possible  means  to  soften  ^ 
Pompey.  Pompey  agreed  to  all  but  the  article  of  the  two 
legions ;  and  Cicero  endeavored  to  accommodate  the 
matter,  by  persuading  Caesar's  friends  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  two  provinces  and  six  thousan d  soldiers  only.  Pompey 
was  on  the  point  of  accepting  the  compromise,  when 
Lentulus  the  consul,  rejecting  it  with  disdain,  treated 
Antony  and  Curio  with  great  indignity,  and  drove  them 
out  of  the  senate-house.  Thus  he  furnished  Caesar  with 
the  most  plausible  argument  imaginable,  and  he  failed  not 
to  make  use  of  it  to  exasperate  his  troops,  by  showing 
them  persons  of  distinction,  and  magistrates,  obliged  to  fly 
in  hired  carriages,  and  in  the  habit  of  slaves  ;  for  their 
fears  had  made  them  leave  Rome  in  that  disguise. 

Coesar  had  not  then  with  him  above  three  hundred  horse 
and  five  thousand  foot  ITie  rest  of  his  forces  were  left 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  and  he  had  sent  them  orders 
to  join  him.  But  he  saw  the  beginning  of  his  enterprise, 
and  the  attack  he  meditated  did  not  require  any  great 
numbers  :  his  enemies  were  rather  to  be  struck  with  con- 
sternation by  the  boldness  and  expedition  with  wliich  he 
began  his  operations ;  for  an  unexpected  movement 
would  be  more  likely  to  make  an  impression  upon  them 
then,  than  great  preparations  afterwards.  He,  therefore, 
ordered  his  lieutenants  and  other  officers  to  take  their 
swords,  without  any  other  armor,  and  make  themselves 
master  of  Ariminum,  a  great  city  in  Gaul,  but  to  take  all 
possible  care  that  no  blood  should  be  shed  or  disturbance 
raised  Hortensius  was  at  the  head  of  this  party.  As  for 
himself,  he  spent  the  day  at  a  public  show  of  gladiators  ; 
a  little  before  evening  bathed,  and  then  went  into  the  apart- 
ment, where  he  entertained  company.  When  it  was  grow- 
ing dark,  he  left  the  company,  after  having  desired  them  to 
make  merry  till  his  return,  which  they  would  not  have  long 
to  wait  for.  To  some  of  his  friends  he  had  given  previous 
notice  to  follow  him,  not  altogether,  but  by  different  ways. 
Then  taking  a  hired  carriage,  he  set  out  a  different  way 
from  that  which  led  to  Ariminum,  and  turned  into  that 
road  afterwards. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon,  which 
divides  Cisalpine  Gaul  from  the  rest  of  Italy,  his  reflections 
became  more  interesting  in  proportion  as  the  danger  grew 
near.     Stagg^ered  by   the  greatness   of  his   attempt,   he 
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stopped,  to  weigh  within  himself  its  inconveniences  ;  and, 
as  he  stood  revolving  in  silence  the  arguments  on  both 
sides,  he  many  times  changed  his  opinion.  After  which, 
he  deliberated  upon  it  with  such  of  his  friends  as  were  by, 
among  whom  was  Asinius  Pollio ;  enumerating  the  cal- 
amities which  the  passage  of  that  river  would  bring  upon 
the  world,  and  the  reflections  that  might  be  made  upon  ii 
by  posterity.  At  last,  upon  some  sudden  impulse,  bid- 
ding adieu  to  his  reasonings,  and  plunging  into  the  abyss 
of  futurity,  in  the  words  of  those  who  embark  in  doubtful 
and  arduous  enterprises,  he  cried  out,  "  The  die  is  cast !  " 
and  immediately  passed  the  river.  He  travelled  so  fast  the 
rest  of  the  way,  that  he  reached  Ariminum  before  day- 
light, and  took  it  It  is  said,  that  the  preceding  night  he 
had  a  most  abominable  dream  ;  he  thought  he  lay  with 
his  mother. 

After  the  taking  of  Ariminum,  as  if  war  had  opened 
wide  its  gates  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  Caesar,  by  going 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his  province,  had  infringed  the  laws 
of  his  country  :  not  individuals  were  seen,  as  on  other  oc- 
casions, wandering  in  distraction  about  Italy,  but  whole 
cities  broken  up,  and  seeking  refuge  by  flight  Most  of 
the  tumultuous  tide  flowed  into  Rome,  and  it  was  so  filled 
with  the  hasty  conflux  of  the  circling  people,  that  amidst 
the  violent  agitation  it  would  hardly  either  obey  the 
magistrate,  or  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason,  but  was  in  the 
utmost  danger  of  falling  by  its  own  violence  ;  for  the 
whole  was  a  prey  to  contrary  passions  and  the  most  violent 
convulsions.  Those  who  favored  these  disorders  were  not 
satisfied  with  enjoying  them  in  private,  but  reproached  tlie 
other  party,  amidst  their  fears  and  sorrows,  and  insulted 
them  with  menaces  of  what  was  to  come,  which  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  such  troubles  in  a  great  city. 

Pompey  himself,  who  was  already  confounded  at  the 
turn  things  had  taken,  was  still  more  disturbed  by  a 
variety  of  censures  on  his  conduct  Some  said,  he  justly 
suffered  for  exalting  Caesar  against  himself  and  his  coun- 
try ;  others,  for  permitting  Lentulus  to  overrulehim,  when 
Cfiesar  departed  from  his  first  demands,  and  offered  equit- 
able terms  of  peace.  Faconius  went  so  far  as  to  bid  him 
**  Stamp  with  his  foot ;  "  alluding  to  a  vaunting  speech  he 
had  made  in  the  senate,  in  which  he  bade  them  take  no 
preparations  for  the  war ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  marched  out 
of  Rome,  if  he  did  but  stamp  with  his  foot,  he  should  fill 
Italy  with  his  legions. 
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Pompey,  however,  at  that  time  was  not  inferior  in  num- 
bers to  Caesar,  but  his  partisans  would  not  suffer  him  to 
proceed  according  to  his  own  opinion.  By  false  reports 
and  groundless  terrors,  as  if  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates, 
and  had  carried  all  before  him,  they  forced  him  along  with 
the  general  torrent  He  had  it  decreed,  therefore,  that 
things  were  in  a  tumultuous  state,  and  nothing  to  be  ex- 
pected but  hostilities  ;  and  then  left  Rome,  having  first  or- 
dered the  senate,  and  every  man  to  follow,  who  preferred 
ills  country  and  liberty  to  the  rod  of  a  tyrant.  The  consuls 
too  fled  with  him,  without  offering  the  sacrifices  which  cus- 
tom required  before  they  took  their  departure  from  Rome. 
Most  of  the  senators  snatched  up  those  things  in  their 
houses  that  Were  next  at  hand,  as  if  the  whole  was  not 
their  own,  and  joined  in  the  flight  Nay,  there  were  some, 
who  before  were  well  affected  to  Caesar,  that  in  the  pres- 
ert  terror  changed  sides,  and  suffered  themselves  without 
necessity  to  be  carried  away  by  the  torrent  What  a  mis- 
erable spectacle  was  the  city  then  !  In  so  dreadful  a  tem- 
pest, like  a  ship  abandoned  by  its  pilots,  tossed  about  at 
all  adventures,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  seas. 
But  though  flight  was  so  unpromising  an  alternative,  such 
was  the  love  the  Romans  had  for  Pompey,  that  they  con- 
sidered the  place  he  retired  to  as  their  country,  and  Rome 
as  the  camp  of  Caesar.  For  even  Labienus,  one  of  Caesar's 
principal  friends,  who,  in  quality  of  his  lieutenant,  had 
served  under  him  with  the  greatest  alacrity  in  the  wars  of 
(jaul,  now  went  over  to  Pompey.  Nevertheless  Caesar 
sent  him  his  money  and  his  equipage. 

After  this,  Caesar  invested  Corfinium,  where  Domitius, 
with  thirty  cohorts,  commanded  for  Pompey.  Domitius  in 
despair  ordered  a  servant  of  his,  who  was  his  physician, 
to  give  him  poison.  He  took  the  draught  prepared  for 
him,  as  a  sure  means  of  death  ;  but  soon  after  hearing  of 
Ceesar's  extraordinary  clemency  to  his  prisoners,  he  la- 
mented his  own  case  and  the  hasty  resolution  he  had  taken. 
Upon  which  the  physician  removed  his  fears,  by  assuring 
him  that  what  he  had  drunk  was  a  sleeping  potion,  not  a 
deadly  one.  This  gave  him  such  spirits,  that  he  rose  up 
and  went  to  Caesar.  But  though  Caesar  pardoned  him. 
and  gave  him  his  hand,  he  soon  revolted,  and  repaired 
again  to  Pompey. 

The  news  of  this  transaction  being  brought  to  Rome, 
o^ave  great  relief  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  many 
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who  had  fled  came  back  again.  In  the  meantime  Caesar, 
having  added  to  his  own  army  the  troops  of  Domitius,  and 
all  others  that  Pompey  had  left  m  garrison,  was  strong: 
enough  to  march  against  Pompey  himsel£  The  latter, 
however,  did  not  wait  for  him  ;  but  retired  to  Bnindusiun^, 
from  whence  he  sent  the  consuls  with  part  of  the  forces  to 
Dyrrhachium,and  a  little  after,  upon  the  approach  of  Caesar, 
sailed  thither  himself,  as  we  have  related  at  Icurge  in  his 
life.  Caesar  would  have  followed  him  immediately,  but 
he  wanted  ships.  He  therefore  returned  to  Rome  with  the 
glory  of  having  reduced  Italy  in  sixty  days  without  spill- 
ing a  drop  of  blood. 

Finding  the  city  in  a  more  settled  condition  than  he  ex- 
pected, and  many  senators  there,  he  addressed  them  in  a 
mild  and  gracious  manner,  and  desired  them  to  send  dep- 
uties to  Pompey  to  offer  honorable  terms  of  peace.  But 
not  one  of  them  would  take  upon  him  the  commission  ; 
whether  it  was  that  they  were  afraid  of  Pompey,  whom 
they  had  deserted,  or  whether  they  thought  Caesar  not  in 
earnest  in  the  proposal,  and  that  he  only  made  it  to  save 
appearances.  As  Metellus  the  tribune  opposed  his  taking 
money  out  of  the  public  treasury,  and  alleged  some  laws 
against  it,  Caesar  said,  **Arms  and  laws  do  not  flourish 
together.  If  you  are  not  pleased  at  what  I  am  about,  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  withdraw  ;  indeed,  war  will  not 
bear  much  liberty  of  speech.  When  I  say  this,  I  am 
departing  from  my  own  right :  for  you  and  all,  whom  1 
have  found  exciting  a  spirit  of  faction  against  me.  are  al 
my  disposal. "  Saying  this  he  approached  tlie  doors  of  the 
treasury,  and  as  the  keys  were  not  produced,  he  sent  for 
workmen  to  break  them  open.  Metellus  opposed  him 
again,  and  some  praised  his  firmness  ;  but  Cjesar,  raising 
his  voice,  threatened  to  put  him  to  death,  if  he  gave  him 
any  farther  trouble.  **And,  young  man,"  said  he,  **you 
are  not  ignorant  that  this  is  harder  for  me  to  say  than  to 
do. "  Metellus,  terrified  with  his  menace,  retired,  and  after- 
wards Caesar  was  easily  and  readily  supplied  with  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  war. 

His  first  movement  was  to  Spain,  from  whence  he  was 
resolved  to  drive  Afranius  and  Varro,  Pompey's  lieutenants, 
and  after  having  made  himself  master  of  their  troops  and 
provinces,  to  march  against  Pompey,  without  leaving  any 
enemy  behind  him.  In  the  course  of  this  expedition,  his 
life  was  often  in  danger  from  ambuscades,   and  his  army 
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had  to  comi>at  with  famine ;  yet  he  continued  his  opera- 
tions against  the  enemy,  either  by  pursuit,  or  offering  them 
battle,  or  forming  lines  of  circumvallation  about  them,  till 
he  forced  their  camp,  and  added  their  troops  to  his  own. 
The  officers  made  their  escape,  and  retired  to  Pompey. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  his  father-in-law  Piso  pressed 
him  to  send  deputies  to  Pompey  to  treat  of  an  accommoda- 
tion ;  but  Isauricus,  to  make  his  court  to  Caesar,  opposed 
it  The  senate  declared  him  dictator,  and  while  he  held 
that  office,  he  recalled  the  exiles ;  he  restored  to  their 
honors  the  children  of  those  who  had  suffered  under  Sylla; 
and  relieved  debtors  by  cancelling  part  of  the  usury.  These, 
and  a  few  more,  were  his  acts  during  his  dictatorship, 
which  he  laid  down  in  eleven  days.  After  this,  he  caused 
himself  to  be  declared  consul  with  Servilius  Isauricus,  and 
then  went  to  prosecute  the  war.  He  marched  so  fast  to 
Brundusium,  that  all  his  troops  could  not  keep  up  with 
him.  However,  he  embarked  with  only  six  hundred  select 
horse  and  five  legions.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  winter 
solstice,  the  beginning  of  January,  which  answers  to  the 
Athenian  month,  Poseideon,  that  he  set  sail.  He  crossed 
the  Ionian,  made  himself  master  of  Oricum  and  Apollonia, 
and  sent  back  his  ships  to  Brundusium  to  bring  over  the 
forces  that  were  left  behind  But  those  troops,  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  and  tired  out  with  the  multitude  of  enemies 
they  had  to  engage  with,  broke  out  into  complaints  against 
Caesar,  as  they  were  upon  their  march  to  the  port 
**  Whither  will  this  man  lead  us,''  said  they,  **and  where 
will  be  the  end  of  our  labors  ?  Will  he  harass  us  for  ever, 
as  if  we  had  limbs  of  stone,  or  bodies  of  iron  ?  But  iron 
itself  yields  to  repeated  blows  ;  our  very  shields  and  cui- 
rasses call  out  for  rest  Will  not  Caesar  learn  from  our 
wounds  that  we  are  mortal,  that  we  have  the  same  feel- 
ings, and  are  liable  to  the  same  impressions  with  other 
men  }  The  gods  themselves  cannot  force  the  seasons,  or 
clear  the  winter  seas  of  storms  and  tempests.  And  it  is 
in  this  season  that  he  would  expose  us,  as  if  he  was 
flying  from  his  enemies,  rather  than  pursuing  them." 

Amidst  such  discourse  as  this,  they  moved  on  slowly  to 
Brundusium.  But  when  they  arrived  there,  and  found  that 
C»sar  was  gone,  they  changed  their  language,  and  re- 
proached themselves  as  traitors  to  their  general.  They  ven  t- 
ed  their  anger  upon  their  officers,  too,  for  not  hastening 
their  march.     And  sitting  upon  the  cliffs,  they  kept  their 
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eyes  upon  the  sea  towards  Epirus,  to  see  if  they  could  dis- 
cover the  transports  that  were  to  fetch  them. 

Meantime  Caesar,  not  having  a  sufficient  force  at  Apol- 
lonia  to  make  head  against  the  enemy,  and  seeing  the 
troops  at  Brundusium  delayed  to  join  him,  to  relieve  him- 
self from  the  anxiety  and  perplexity  he  was  in,  undertook 
a  most  astonishing  enterprise.  Though  the  sea  was  cov- 
ered with  the  enemy's  fleets,  he  resolved  to  embark  in  a 
vessel  of  twelve  oars,  without  acquainting  any  person  with 
his  intention,  and  sail  to  Brundusium.  In  the  night,  there- 
fore, he  took  the  habit  of  a  slave,  and  throwing  himself 
into  the  vessel  like  a  man  of  no  account,  sat  there  in  silence. 
They  fell  down  the  river  Anias  for  the  sea,  where  the 
entrance  is  generally  easy  because  the  land-wind,  rising 
in  the  morning,  used  to  beat  off  the  waves  of  the  sea  and 
smooth  the  mouth  of  the  river.  But  unluckily  that  night 
a  strong  sea-wind  sprung  up  which  overpowered  that  from 
the  land  ;  so  that  by  the  rage  of  the  sea  and  the  counter- 
action of  the  stream,  the  river  became  extremely  rough ;  the 
waves  dashed  against  each  other  with  a  tumultuous  noise, 
and  formed  such  dangerous  eddies,  that  the  pilot  despaired 
of  making  good  his  passage,  and  ordered  the  mariners  to 
turn  back.  Caesar,  perceiving  this,  rose  up,  and  showing 
himself  to  the  pilot,  who  was  greatly  astonished  at  the  sight 
of  him,  said,  **Go  forward,  my  friend,  and  fear  nothing; 
thou  earnest  Caesar  and  his  fortune."  The  mariners  then 
forgot  the  storm,  and  plying  their  oars  with  the  utmost 
vigor  and  alacrity,  endeavored  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  the  waves.  But  such  was  their  violence  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  the  water  flowed  so  fast  into  the  vessel, 
that  Caesar  at  last,  though  with  great  reluctance,  permitted 
the  pilot  to  turn  back.  Upon  his  return  to  his  camp,  the 
soldiers  met  him  in  crowds,  pouring  out  their  complaints, 
and  expressing  the  greatest  concern  that  he  did  not  assure 
himself  of  conquering  with  them  only,  but,  in  distrust  of 
their  support,  gave  himself  so  much  uneasiness  and  ex- 
posed his  person  to  so  much  danger  on  account  of  the 
absent     [Caesar  does  not  mention  this  exploit]. 

Soon  after,  Antony  arrived  from  Brundusium  with  the 
troops.  Caesar,  then  in  the  highest  spirits,  offered  battle 
to  Pompey.  who  was  encamped  in  an  advantageous  man- 
ner, and  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions  both  from 
sea  and  land  ;  whereas  Caesar  at  first  had  no  great  plenty, 
and  afterwards  was  in  extreme  want     The  soldiers  hovv- 
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ever,  found  great  relief  from  a  root  in  the  adjoining  fields, 
which  they  prepared  in  milk.  Sometimes  they  made  it 
into  bread,  and  going  up  to  the  enemy  s  advanced  guards, 
threw  it  in  among  them,  and  declared,  **That  as  long  as 
the  earth  produced  such  roots,  they  would  certainly  besiege 
Pompey. " 

Pompey  would  not  suffer  either  such  bread  to  be  pro- 
duced, or  such  speeches  to  be  reported  in  his  camp ;  for 
his  men  were  already  discouraged,  and  ready  to  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  the  impenetrable  hardness  of  Caesar's 
troops,  who  could  bear  as  much  as  so  many  wild  beasts. 
There  were  frequent  skirmishes  about  Pompey's  intrench- 
ments,  and  Caesar  had  the  advantage  in  them  all,  except 
one,  in  which  his  party  was  forced  to  fly  with  such  precipi- 
tation that  he  was  in  danger  of  having  his  camp  taken. 
Pompey  headed  the  attack  in  person,  and  not  a  man  could 
stand  before  him.  He  drove  them  upon  their  own  lines 
in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  filled  their  trenches  with  the 
dead. 

Caesar  ran  to  meet  them,  and  would  have  rallied  the 
fugitives,  but  it  was  not  in  his  power.  He  laid  hold  on 
the  ensign  staves  to  stop  them,  and  some  left  them  in  his 
hands,  and  others  threw  them  upon  the  ground,  insomuch 
that  no  less  than  thirty-two  standards  were  taken.  Caesar 
himself  was  very  near  losing  his  life  ;  for  having  laid  hold 
of  a  tall  and  strong  man,  to  stop  him  and  make  him  face 
about,  the  soldier  in  his  terror  and  confusion  lifted  up  his 
sword  to  strike  him  ;  but  Caesar's  armor-bearer  prevented 
it  by  a  blow  which  cut  off  his  arm. 

Caesar  saw  his  affairs  that  day  in  so  bad  a  posture,  that 
after  Pompey,  either  through  too  much  caution,  or  the  ca- 
price of  fortune,  instead  of  giving  the  finishing  stroke  to  so 
great  an  action,  stopped  as  soon  as  he  had  shut  up  the 
enemy  within  their  intrenchments,  and  sounded  a  retreat, 
he  said  to  his  friends  as  he  withdrew,  **This  day^  victory 
would  have  declared  for  the  enemy,  if  they  had  had  a 
general  who  knew  how  to  conquer."  He  sought  re- 
pose in  his  tent,  but  it  proved  the  most  melancholy  night 
of  his  life ;  for  he  gave  himself  up  to  endless  reflections  on 
his  own  misconduct  in  the  war.  He  considered  how 
wrong  it  was,  when  the  wide  countries  and  rich  cities  of 
Macedonia  and  Thessaly  were  before  him,  to  confine  him- 
self to  so  narrow  a  scene  of  action,  and  sit  still  by  the  sea, 
while  the  enemy's  fleets  had  the  superiority,  and  in  a  place 
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where  he  suffered  the  inconvenience  of  a  siege  from  want 
of  provisions,  rather  than  besiege  the  enemy  by  his  arms. 
Thus  agitated  and  distressed  by  the  perplexities  and  dif- 
ficulties of  his  situation,  he  resolved  to  decamp,  and  march 
against  Scipio  in  Macedonia  ;  concluding,  that  he  should 
either  draw  Pompey  after  him,  and  force  him  to  fight 
where  he  could  not  receive  supplies,  as  he  had  done,  from 
the  sea  ;  or  else  that  he  should  easily  crush  Scipio,  if  he 
found  him  unsupported. 

Pompey's  troops  and  officers  were  greatly  elated  at  this 
retreat  of  Caesar  ;  they  considered  it  as  a  flight  and  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  he  was  beaten,  and  therefore  wanted 
to  pursue.  But  Pompey  himself  was  unwilling  to  hazard 
a  battle  of  such  consequence.  He  was  well  provided  with 
everything  requisite  for  waiting  the  advantages  of  time, 
and  for  that  reason  chose,  by  protracting  the  war,  to  wear 
out  the  little  vigor  the  enemy  had  left  The  most  valuable 
of  Caesar's  troops  had,  indeed,  an  experience  and  courage, 
which  were  irresistible  in  the  field ;  but  age  had  made 
them  unfit  for  long  marches,  for  throwing  up  intrench- 
ments,  for  attacking  walls,  and  passing  whole  nights 
under  arms.  They  were  too  unwieldy  to  endure  much 
fatigue,  and  their  inclination  for  labor  lessened  with  their 
strength.  Besides  there  was  said  to  be  a  contagious  dis- 
temper among  them,  which  arose  from  their  strange  and 
bad  diet ;  and  what  was  a  still  more  important  circum- 
stance; Caesar  wanted  both  money  and  provisions,  so 
that  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  shortly  fall  of  himself. 

These  were  Pompey's  reasons  for  declining  a  battle  ; 
but  not  a  man,  except  Cato,  was  of  his  opinion  ;  and  he, 
only,  because  he  was  willing  to  spare  the  blood  of  his 
countrymen,  for  when  he  saw  the  bodies  of  the  enemy, 
who  fell  in  the  late  action,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand, 
Jie  dead  upon  the  field,  he  covered  his  face,  and  retired, 
weeping.  All  the  rest  censured  Pompey  for  not  deciding 
the  af&ir  immediately  with  the  sword,  calling  him  Aga- 
memnon, and  King  of  kings,  as  if  he  was  unwilling  to  be 
deprived  of  the  monarchy  he  was  in  possession  of,  and 
delighted  to  see  so  many  generals  waiting  his  orders,  and 
attending  to  pay  their  court  Favonius,  who  affected  to 
imitate  Cato's  bold  manner  of  speaking,  but  carried  it 
much  too  far,  lamented  that  Pompey's  wanting  to  keep 
the  king}y  state  he  had  got  would  prevent  their  eating  figs 
that  year  at  Tusculum.     And  Afranius,  lately  come  from 
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Spain,  where  he  had  succeeded  so  ill  in  his  command,  that 
he  was  accused  of  having  been  bribed  to  betray  his  army/ 
asked  Pompey,  **  Why  he  did  not  fight  that  merchant  who 
trafficked  in  provinces  ?  " 

Piqued  at  these  reproaches,  Pompey,  against  his  own 
judgment,  marched  after  Caesar,  who  proceeded  on  his 
route  with  great  difficulty  ;  for,  on  account  of  his  late  loss, 
all  looked  upon  him  with  contempt,  and  refused  to  supply 
him  with  provisions.  However,  upon  his  taking  Gomphi, 
a  town  in  Thessaly,  his  troops  not  only  found  sufficient 
refreshment,  but  recovered  surprisingly  of  the  distemper  : 
for,  drinking  plentifully  of  the  wine  they  found  there,  and 
afterwards  marching  on  in  a  Bacchanalian  manner,  the 
new  turn  their  blood  took  threw  off  the  disorder,  and  gave 
them  another  habit  of  body. 

When  the  two  armies  were  encamped  opposite  each 
other  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  Pompey  returned  to  his 
old  opinion ;  in  which  he  was  confirmed  by  some  un- 
lucky omens,  and  an  alarming  dream.  He  dreamed  that 
the  people  of  Rome  received  him  in  the  theatre  with  loud 
plaudits,  and  that  he  adorned  the  chapel  of  Venus  Nkeph- 
oruy  fi^om  whom  Caesar  derived  his  pedigree.  But  if 
Pompey  was  alarmed,  those  about  him  were  so  absurdly 
sanguine  in  their  expectations  of  victory,  that  Domitius, 
Spinther,  and  Scipio,  quarrelled  about  Caesar  s  pontificate  ; 
and  numbers  sent  to  Rome,  to  engage  houses  convenient 
for  consuls  and  praetors,  making  themselves  sure  of  being 
soon  raised  to  those  high  offices  after  the  war.  But  the 
cavalry  testified  the  greatest  impatience  for  a  battle  ;  so 
proud  were  they  of  their  fine  arms,  of  the  condition  of  their 
horses,  and  the  beauty  and  vigor  of  their  persons  :  besides, 
they  were  much  more  numerous  than  Caesar's,  being  seven 
thousand  to  one  thousand.  Nor  were  the  numbers  of  in- 
fantry equal ;  for  Pompey  had  forty-five  thousand,  and 
Caesar  only  twenty-two  thousand. 

Caesar  called  his  soldiers  together,  and  told  them,  **  That 
Comificius  was  well  advanced  on  his  way  with  two  more 
legions,  and  that  he  had  fifteen  cohorts  under  the  com- 
mand of  Calenus,  in  the  environs  of  Megara  and  Athens. " 
He  then  asked  them,  **  Whether  they  chose  to  wait  for 
those  troops,  or  to  risk  a  battle  without  them.?"  They 
answered  aloud,  '*  Let  us  not  wait;  but  do  you  find  out 
some  stratagem  to  bring  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  an  action." 
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He  began  with  offering  sacrifices  of  purification  for  his 
army,  and  upon  opening  the  first  victim,  the  soothsayer 
cried  out,  *  *  You  will  fight  within  three  days. "  Caesar  then 
asked  him,  if  there  appeared  in  the  entrails  any  auspicious 
presage  ?  He  answered,  **  It  is  you  who  can  best  resolve 
that  question.  The  gods  announce  a  great  change  and  rev- 
olution in  affairs.  If  you  are  happy  at  present,  the  alter- 
ation will  be  for  the  worse ;  if  otherwise,  expect  better 
fortune."  The  night  before  the  battle,  as  he  walked  the 
rounds  about  midnight,  there  appeared  a  luminous  phe- 
nomenon in  the  air,  like  a  torch,  which  as  it  passed  over 
his  camp,  flamed  out  with  great  brightness,  and  seemed 
to  fall  in  that  of  Pompey.  And,  in  the  morning,  when  the 
guards  were  relieved,  a  tumult  was  observed  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  not  unlike  a  panic  terror.  Caesar,  however,  so  little 
expected  an  action  that  day,  that  he  had  ordered  his  troops 
to  decamp,  and  march  to  Scotusa 

But  as  they  were  striking  their  tents,  his  scouts  rode  up, 
and  told  him,  the  enemy  were  coming  down  to  give  him 
battle.  Happy  in  the  news,  he  made  his  prayers  to  the 
gods,  and  then  drew  up  his  army,  which  he  divided  into 
three  bodies.  Domitius  Calvinus  was  to  command  the 
centre,  Antony  the  left  wing,  and  himself  the  right,  where 
he  intended  to  charge  at  the  head  of  the  tenth  legion. 
Struck  with  the  number  and  magnificent  appearance  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  were  posted  over  against  him, 
he  ordered  six  cohorts  privately  to  advance  from  the  rear. 
These  he  placed  behind  the  right  wing,  and  gave  them  in- 
structions what  to  do  when  the  enemy's  horse  came  to 
charge.  Pompey's  disposition  was  this  :  He  commanded 
the  right  wing  himself,  Domitius  the  left,  and  his  father-in- 
law,  Scipio,  the  main  body.  The  whole  weight  of  the 
cavalry  was  in  the  left  wing ;  for  they  designed  to  surround 
the  right  of  the  enemy,  and  to  make  a  successful  effort 
where  Caesar  fought  in  person  ;  thinking  that  no  body  of 
foot  could  be  deep  enough  to  bear  such  a  shock,  but  they 
must  necessarily  be  broken  in  pieces  upon  the  first  im- 
pression. 

When  the  signal  was  ready  to  be  given,  Pompey  ordered 
his  infantry  to  stand  in  close  order,  and  wait  the  enemy's 
attack,  till  they  were  near  enough  to  be  reached  by  the 
javelin.  Caesar  blamed  this  conduct.  He  said  Pompey 
was  not  aware  what  weight  the  swift  and  fierce  advance 
to  the  first  charge  gives  to  every  blow,  nor  how  the  cour- 
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age  of  each  soldier  is  inflamed  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the 
whole. 

He  was  now  going  to  put  his  troops  in  motion,  when 
he  saw  a  trusty  and  experienced  centurion  encouraging 
his  men  to  distinguish  themselves  that  day.  Caesar  called 
him  by  his  name,  and  said,  **  What  cheer,  Caius  Crassinus? 
How,  think  you,  do  we  stand?"  ** Caesar,''  said  the  vet- 
eran, in  a  bold  accent,  and  stretching  out  his  hand,  **the 
victory  is  ours.  It  will  be  a  glorious  one  ;  and  this  day 
I  shall  have  your  praise  either  alive  or  dead."  So  saying, 
he  ran  in  upon  the  enemy,  at  the  head  of  his  company, 
which  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  men.  He  did 
great  execution  among  the  first  ranks,  and  was  pressing  on 
with  equal  fierceness,  when  one  of  his  antagonists  pushed 
his  sword  with  such  force  in  his  mouth,  that  the  point 
came  out  at  the  nape  of  his  neck. 

While  the  infantry  were  thus  warmly  engaged  in  the 
centre,  the  cavalry  advanced  from  Pompey's  left  wing 
with  great  confidence,  and  extended  their  squadrons,  to 
surround  Caesar's  right  wing.  But  before  they  could  begin 
the  attack,  the  six  cohorts  which  Caesar  had  placed  behind 
came  up  boldly  to  receive  them.  They  did  not,  according 
to  custom,  attempt  to  annoy  the  enemy  with  their  javelins 
at  a  distance,  nor  strike  at  the  legs  and  thighs  when  they 
came  nearer,  but  aimed  at  the  eyes,  and  wounded  them  in 
the  face,  agreeably  to  the  orders  they  had  received.  For 
Caesar  hoped  that  these  young  cavaliers  who  had  not  been 
used  to  wars  and  wounds,  and  who  set  a  great  value  upon 
their  beauty,  would  avoid,  above  all  things,  a  stroke  in  that 
part,  and  immediately  give  way,  as  well  on  account  of  the 
present  danger  as  the  future  deformity.  The  event  an- 
swered his  expectation.  They  could  not  bear  the  spears 
pointed  against  their  faces,  or  the  steel  gleaming  upon 
their  eyes,  but  turned  away  their  faces,  and  covered  them 
with  their  hands.  This  caused  such  confusion,  that  at  last 
they  fled  in  the  most  infamous  manner,  and  ruined  the 
whole  cause.  For  the  cohorts  which  had  been  beaten  off 
surrounded  their  infantry,  and  charging  them  in  the  rear, 
as  well  as  in  front,  soon  cut  them  to  pieces. 

Pompey,  when  from  the  other  wing  he  saw  his  cavalry 
put  to  the  rout,  was  no  longer  himself,  nor  did  he  remem- 
ber that  he  was  Pompey  the  Great ;  but  like  a  man  de- 
prived of  his  senses  by  some  superior  power,  or  struck 
with  consternation  at  his  defeat  as  the  consequence  of  the 
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divine  decree,  he  retired  to  his  camp  without  speaking*  a 
word,  and  sat  down  in  his  tent  to  wait  the  issue.  At  last 
after  his  whole  army  was  broken  and  dispersed,  and  the 
enemy  had  got  upon  his  ramparts,  and  were  engag-ed 
with  the  troops  appointed  to  defend  them,  he  seemed 
to  come  to  himself,  and  cried  out,  "What,  into  my  camp 
too  ?  "  Without  uttering  one  word  more,  he  laid  aside  the 
ensigns  of  his  dignity  as  general,  and  taking  a  habit  that 
might  favor  his  flight,  he  made  his  escape  privately.  What 
misfortunes  befell  him  afterwards,  how  he  put  himself  in 
the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  assassinated  by  the 
traitors,  we  have  related  at  large  in  his  life. 

When  Ctesar  entered  the  camp,  and  saw  what  numbers 
of  the  enemy  lay  dead,  and  those  they  were  then  de- 
spatching, he  said  with  a  sigh,  *'  This  they  would  have:  to 
this  cruel  necessity  they  reduced  me  :  for  had  Caesar  dis- 
missed his  troops,  after  so  many  great  and  successful  wars, 
he  would  have  been  condemned  as  a  criminal."  Asinius 
Pol  Ho  tells  us,  Csesar  spoke  those  words  in  Latin,  and  that 
he  afterwards  expressed  the  sense  of  them  in  Greek.  He 
adds,  that  most  of  those  who  were  killed  at  the  taking  of 
the  camp  were  slaves,  and  that  there  fell  not  in  the  battle 
above  six  thousand  soldiers.  Csesar  incorporated  with  his 
own  legions  most  of  the  infantry  that  were  taken  prisoners; 
and  pardoned  many  persons  of  distinction.  Brutus,  who 
afterwards  killed  him,  was  of  the  number.  It  is  said,  that 
when  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  after  the  battle, 
Cajsar  was  verv  uneasy,  and  that  upon  his  presenting 
himself  unhurt,  he  expressed  great  joy. 

Among  the  many  signs  that  announced  this  victory,  that 
at  Tralles  was  the  most  remarkable.  There  was  a  statue 
of  Cicsar  in  the  temple  of  Victory,  and  though  the  ground 
about  it  was  naturally  hard,  and  paved  with  hard  stone 
besides,  it  is  said  that  a  palm  tree  sprung  up  at  the  pedes- 
tal of  the  statue.  At  Padua,  Caius  Cornelius,  a  countryman 
and  acquaintance  of  Livy,  and  a  celebrated  diviner,  was 
observing  the  flight  of  birds  the  day  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
was  fought.  By  this  observation,  according  to  Livy's  ac- 
count, he  first  discerned  the  time  of  action,  and  said  to 
those  that  were  by,  **The  great  affair  now  draws  to  a 
decision  ;  the  two  generals  are  engaged.  "  Then  he  made 
another  observation,  and  the  signs  appeared  so  clear  to 
him,  that  he  leaped  up  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner, 
and  cried  out,    **  Caesar,  thou  art  the  conqueror.  "    As  the 
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company  stood  in  great  astonishment,  he  took  the  sacred 
fillet  from  his  head,  and  swore,  '*  He  would  never  put  it 
on  again  till  the  event  had  put  his  art  beyond  question.  " 
Livy  affirms  this  for  a- truth. 

Caesar  granted  the  whole  nation  of  Thessaly  their  liberty, 
for  the  sake  of  the  victory  he  had  gained  there,  and  then 
went  in  pursuit  of  Pompey.  He  bestowed  the  same  privi- 
lege on  the  Cnidians,  in  compliment  to  Theopompus,  to 
w^hom  we  are  indebted  for  a  collection  of  fables,  and  he 
discharged  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  from  a  third  part  of  their 
imposts. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Alexandria,  he  found  Pompey  assas- 
sinated, and  when  Theodotus  presented  the  head  to  him. 
he  turned  from  the  sight  with  great  abhorrence.  The  signet 
of  that  general  was  the  only  thing  he  took,  and  on  taking 
it  he  wept  As  often  as  any  of  Pompey's  friends  and  com- 
panions were  taken  by  Ptolemy,  wandering  about  the 
country,  and  brought  to  Caesar,  he  loaded  them  with  fa- 
vors and  took  them  into  his  own  service.  He  wrote  to 
his  friends  at  Rome,  ''That  the  chief  enjoyment  he  had  of 
his  victory  was,  in  saving  every  day  one  or  other  of  his 
fellow-citizens  who  had  borne  arms  against  him." 

As  for  his  Egyptian  war,  some  assert,  that  it  was  un- 
dertaken without  necessity,  and  that  his  passion  for  Cleo- 
patra engaged  him  in  a  quarrel  which  proved  both  prejudi- 
cial to  his  reputation  and  dangerous  to  his  person.  Others 
accuse  the  king's  ministers,  particularly  the  eunuch  Photi- 
nus,  who  had  the  greatest  infhience  at  court,  and  who, 
having  taken  off  Pompey  and  removed  Cleopatra,  privately 
meditated  an  attempt  against  Caesar.  Hence  it  is  said,  that 
Caesar  began  to  pass  the  night  in  entertainments  among 
his  friends,  for  the  greater  security  of  his  person.  The 
behavior,  indeed,  of  this  eunuch  in  public,  all  he  said 
and  did  with  respect  to  Caesar,  was  intolerably  insolent 
and  invidious.  The  com  he  supiplied  his  soldiers  with  was 
old  and  musty,  and  he  told  them,  *'They  ought  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  it,  since  they  lived  at  other  peoples  cost"  He 
caused  only  wooden  and  earthen  vessels  to  be  served  up 
at  the  king's  table,  on  pretense  that  Caesar  had  taken  all 
the  gold  and  silver  ones  for  debt  For  the  father  of  the 
reigning  prince  owed  Csesar  seventeen  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  drachmas.  Caesar  had  formerly  remitted  to 
his  children  the  rest,  but  thought  fit  to  demand  the  ten 
millions  at  this  time,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  army. 
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Photinus,  instead  of  paying  the  money,  advised  him  to  go 
and  finish  the  great  affairs  he  had  upon  his  hands,  after 
which  he  should  have  his  money  with  thanks.  But  Caesar 
told  him,  **He  had  no  need  of  Egyptian  counsellors,"  and 
privately  sent  for  Cleopatra  out  of  the  country. 

This  princess,  taking  only  one  friend,  Apollodorus,  the 
Sicilian,  with  her,  got  into  a  small  boat,  and  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening  made  for  the  palace.  As  she  saw  it  difficult 
to  enter  it  undiscovered,  she  rolled  herself  up  in  a  carpet  : 
Apollodorus  tied  her  up  at  full  length,  like  a  bale  of  goods, 
and  carried  her  in  at  the  gates  to  Ccesar.  This  stratagem 
of  hers,  which  was  a  strong  proof  of  her  wit  and  ingenuity, 
is  said  to  have  first  opened  her  the  way  to  Caesar's  heart ; 
and  the  conquest  advanced  so  fast,  by  the  charms  of  her 
conversation,  that  he  took  upon  him  to  reconcile  her 
brother  to  her,  and  insisted  that  she  should  reign  with  him. 

An  entertainment  was  given  on  account  of  this  recon- 
ciliation, and  all  met  to  rejoice  on  the  occasion  ;  w^hen  a 
servant  of  Caesar's,  who  was  his  barber,  a  timorous  and 
suspicious  man,  led  by  his  natural  caution  to  inquire  into 
everything,  and  to  listen  every  where  about  the  palace, 
found  that  Achillas  the  general,  and  Photinus  the  eunuch, 
were  plotting  against  Caesar's  life.  Caesar,  being  informed 
of  their  design,  planted  his  guards  about  the  hall  and  killed 
Photinus.  But  Achillas  escaped  to  the  army^  and  involved 
Caesar  in  a  very  difficult  and  dangerous  war ;  for,  with  a 
few  troops,  he  had  to  make  head  against  a  great  city  and 
a  powerful  army. 

The  first  difficulty  he  met  with  was  the  want  of  water, 
the  Egyptians  having  stopped  up  the  aqueducts  that  sup- 
plied his  quarter.  The  second  was,  the  loss  of  his  ships  in 
harbor,  which  he  was  forced  to  burn  himself,  to  prevent 
their  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands  ;  when  the  flames  un- 
fortunately spreading  from  the  dock  to  the  palace,  burned 
the  great  Alexandrian  library.  The  third  was  in  the  sea-fight 
near  the  isle  of  Pharos,  when,  seeing  his  men  hard  pressed, 
he  leaped  from  the  mole  into  a  little  skiff,  to  go  to  their 
assistance.  The  Egyptians  making  up  on  all  sides,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and  with  much  difficulty  reached 
his  galleys  by  swimming.  Having  several  valuable 
papers,  which  he  was  not  willing  either  to  lose  or  to  wet, 
it  is  said  he  held  them  above  water  with  one  hand,  ami 
swam  with  the  other.  The  skiff  sank  soon  after  he  left  it. 
At  last  the  king  joining  the  insurgents,  Caesar  attacked  and 
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defeated  him.  Great  numbers  of  the  Egyptians  were  slain, 
and  the  king  was  heard  of  no  more.  This  gave  Caesar 
opportunity  to  establish  Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt  Soon 
after  she  had  a  son  by  him,  whom  the  Alexandrians  called 
Csesario. 

He  then  departed  for  Syna,  and  from  thence  marched 
into  Asia  Minor,  where  he  had  intelligence  that  Domitius, 
whom  he  had  left  governor,  was  defeated  by  Pharnaces, 
son  of  Mithridates,  and  forced  to  fly  out  of  Pontus  with 
the  few  troops  that  he  had  left ;  and  that  Pharnaces,  pur- 
suing his  advantage  with  great  ardor,  had  made  himself 
master  of  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  and  was  attempting 
Armenia  the  Less,  having  stirred  up  all  the  kings  and 
tetrarchs  of  Asia  against  the  Romans.  Caesar  immediately 
marched  against  him  with  three  legions,  and  defeated  him 
in  a  great  battle  near  Zela,  which  deprived  him  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus,  as  well  as  ruined  his  whole  army.  In 
the  account  he  gave  Amintius,  one  of  his  friends  in  Rome, 
of  the  rapidity  and  despatch  with  which  he  gained  his 
victory,  he  made  use  only  of  three  words,  *'  I  came,  I  saw, 
I  conquered."  Their  having  all  the  same  form  and  termi- 
nation in  the  Roman  language  adds  grace  to  their  concise- 
ness.   [Vent,   Vzda,  Vica,"]. 

After  this  extraordinary  success  he  returned  to  Italy,  and 
arrived  at  Rome,  as  the  year  of  his  second  dictatorship,  an 
office  that  had  never  been  annual  before,  was  on  the  point 
of  expiring.  He  was  declared  consul  for  the  year  ensuing. 
But  it  was  a  blot  in  his  character  that  he  did  not  punish 
his  troops,  who,  in  a  tumult,  had  killed  Cosconius  and 
Galba,  men  6f  Praetorian  dignity,  in  any  severer  manner 
than  by  calling  them  citizens,  instead  of  fellow-soldiers. 
Nay,  he  gave  each  of  them  a  thousand  drachmas  notwith- 
standing, and  assigned  them  large  portions  of  land  in  Italy. 
Other  complaints  against  him  arose  from  the  madness  of 
Dolabella,  the  avarice  of  Amintius,  the  drunkenness  of 
Antony,  and  the  insolence  of  Cornificius,  who,  having  got 
possession  of  Pompey's  house,  pulled  it  down,  and  rebuilt 
it,  because  he  thought  it  not  large  enough  for  him.  These 
things  were  very  disagreeable  to  the  Romans.  Caesar  knew 
it,  and  disapproved  such  behavior,  but  was  obliged, 
through  political  views,  to  make  use  of  such  ministers. 

Cato  and  Scipio,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  had  es- 
caped into  Africa,  where  they  raised  a  respectable  army  with 
the  assistance  of  King  Juba.   Caesar  now  resolved  to  carry 
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war  into  their  quarters,  and  in  order  to  it,  first  crossed 
over  to  Sicily,  though  it  was  about  fhe  time  of  the  winter 
solstice.  To  prevent  his  officers  from  entertaining  any 
hopes  of  having  the  expedition  delayed,  he  pitched  his  own 
tent  almost  within  the  wash  of  the  sea ;  and  a  favorable 
wind  springing  up,  he  re-embarked  with  three  thousand 
foot  and  a  small  body  of  horse.  After  he  had  landed  them 
safely  and  privately  on  the  African  coast,  he  set  sail  again 
in  quest  of  the  remaining  part  of  his  troops,  whose  num- 
bers were  more  considerable,  and  for  whom  he  was 
under  great  concern.  He  found  them,  however,  on  their 
way  at  sea,  and  conducted  them  all  to  his  African  camp. 

He  was  there  informed,  that  the  enemy  had  great  de- 
pendence on  an  ancient  oracle,  the  purport  of  which  was, 
**That  the  race  of  Scipio  would  be  always  victorious  in 
Africa."  And,  as  he  happened  to  have  in  his  army  one  of 
the  family  of  Africanus,  named  Scipio  Sallution,  though 
in  other  respects  a  contemptible  fellow,  either  in  ridicule 
of  Scipio,  the  enemy's  general,  or  to  turn  the  oracle  on  his 
side,  in  all  engagements  he  gave  this  Sallution  the  com- 
mand, as  if  he  had  been  really  general.  There  were  fre- 
quent occasions  of  this  kind ;  for  he  was  often  forced  to  fight 
for  provisions,  having  neither  a  sufficiency  of  bread  for  his 
men,  nor  forage  for  his  horses.  He  was  obliged  to  give  his 
horses  the  very  sea-weed,  only  washing  out  the  salt,  and 
mixing  a  little  grass  with  it  to  make  it  go  down.  The 
thing  that  laid  him  under  a  necessity  of  having  recourse 
to  this  expedient  was  the  number  of  Numidian  cavalry, 
who  were  extremely  well  mounted,  and  by  swift  and 
sudden  impressions  commanded  the  whole 'coast 

One  day  when  Caesar's  cavalry  had  nothing  else  to  do, 
they  diverted  themselves  with  an  African,  who  danced, 
and  played  upon  the  flute  with  great  perfection.  They 
had  left  their  horses  to  the  care  of  boys,  and  sat  attending 
the  entertainment  with  great  delight,  when  the  enemy, 
coming  upon  them  at  once,  killed  part,  and  entered  the 
camp  with  others,  who  fled  with  great  precipitation.  Had 
not  Caesar  himself,  andAsinius  PoUio  come  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  stopped  their  flight,  the  war  would  have  been 
at  an  end  that  hour.  In  another  engagement  the  enemy 
had  the  advantage  again  ;  on  which  occasion  it  was  that 
Caesar  took  an  ensign,  who  was  running  away,  by  the 
neck,  and  making  him  face  about,  said,  *'Look  on  this 
side  for  the  enemy." 
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Scipio,  flushed  with  these  successful  preludes,  was  desir- 
ous to  come  to  a  decisive  action.  Therefore,  leaving 
Afranius  and  Juba  in  their  respective  camps,  which  were 
at  no  great  distance,  he  went  in  person  to  the  camp  above 
the  lake,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thapsus,  to  raise  a  fortifi- 
cation for  a  place  of  arms  and  an  occasional  retreat 
While  Scipio  was  constructing  his  walls  and  ramparts, 
Caesar,  with  incredible  despatch,  made  his  way  through  a 
country  almost  impracticable,  by  reason  of  its  woods  and 
difficult  passes,  and  coming  suddenly  upon  him,  attacked 
one  part  of  his  army  in  the  rear,  another  in  the  front,  and 
put  the  whole  to  flight.  Then  making  the  best  use  of  his 
opportunity,  and  of  the  favor  of  fortune,  with  one  tide  of 
success  he  took  the  camp  of  Afranius,  and  destroyed  that 
of  the  Numidians ;  Juba,  their  king,  being  glad  to  save 
himself  by  flight  Thus,  in  a  small  part  of  one  day,  he 
made  himself  master  of  three  camps,  and  killed  fifty  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy,  with  the  loss  only  of  fifty  men. 

Such  is  the  account  some  give  us  of  the  action  ;  others 
say,  that  as  Caesar  was  drawing  up  his  army  and  giving 
his  orders,  he  had  an  attack  of  his  old  distemper;  and 
that  upon  its  approach,  before  it  had  overpowered  and  de- 
prived him  of  his  senses,  as  he  felt  the  first  agitations,  he 
directed  his  people  to  carry  him  to  a  neighboring  tower, 
where  he  lay  in  quiet  till  the  fit  was  over. 

Many  persons  of  consular  and  praetorian  dignity  escaped 
out  of  the  battle.  Some  of  them,  being  afterwards  taken, 
despatched  themselves,  and  a  number  were  put  to  death 
by  Caesar.  Having  a  strong  desire  to  take  Cato  alive,  the 
conquerer  hastened  to  Utica,  which  Cato  had  the  charge 
of,  and  for  that  reason  was  not  in  the  battle.  But  by  the 
way  he  was  informed  that  he  had  killed  himself,  and  his 
uneasiness  at  the  news  was  very  visible.  As  his  officers 
were  wondering  what  might  be  the  cause  of  that  uneasi- 
ness, he  cried  out,  *'Cato,  I  envy  thee  thy  death,  since 
thou  enviedst  me  the  glory  of  giving  thee  thy  life. "  Never- 
theless, by  the  book  which  he  wrote  against  Cato  after 
his  death,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  he  had  any  intentions 
of  favor  to  him  before.  For  how  can  it  be  thought  he 
would  have  spared  the  living  enemy,  when  he  poured  so 
much  venom  afterwards  upon  his  grave  ?  Yet,  from  his 
clemency  to  Cicero,  to  Brutus,  and  others  without  number, 
who  had  borne  arms  against  him,-  it  is  conjectured,  that 
the  book  was  not  written  with  a  spirit  of  rancor,  but  of 
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political  ambition  ;  for  it  was  composed  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. Cicero  had  written  an  encomium  upon  Cato,  and  he 
gave  the  name  of  Cato  to  the  book.  It  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  many  of  the  Romans,  as  might  be  expected,  as 
well  from  the  superior  eloquence  of  the  author  as  the  dig- 
nity of  the  subject  Caesar  was  piqued  at  the  success  of  a 
work,  which,  in  praising  a  man  who  had  killed  himself  to 
avoid  falling  into  his  hands,  he  thought  insinuated  some- 
thing to  the  disadvantage  of  his  character.  He  therefore 
wrote  an  answer  to  it,  which  he  called -4 w/zr^/o,  and  which 
contained  a  variety  of  charges  against  that  great  man. 
Both  books  have  still  their  friends,  as  a  regard  to  the 
memory  of  Caesar  or  of  Cato  predominates. 

Caesar,  after  his  return  from  Africa  to  Rome,  spoke  in 
high  terms  of  his  victory  to  the  people.  He  told  them, 
he  had  subdued  a  country  so  extensive,  that  it  would  bring 
yearly  into  the  public  stores  two  hundred  thousand  Attic 
measures  of  wheat,  and  three  millions  of  pounds  of  oil. 
After  this,  he  led  up  his  several  triumphs  over  Egypt, 
Pontus,  and  Africa.  In  the  title  of  the  latter,  mention  was 
not  made  of  Scipio,  but  of  Juba  only.  Juba  the  son  of 
that  prince,  then  very  young,  walked  in  the  procession. 
It  proved  a  happy  captivity  for  him  ;  for  of  a  barbarous 
and  unlettered  Numidian,  he  became  an  historian  worthy 
to  be  numbered  among  the  most  learned  of  Greece.  The 
triumph  was  followed  by  large  donations  to  the  soldiers, 
and  feasts  and  public  diversions  for  the  people.  He  enter- 
tained them  at  twenty-two  thousand  tables,  and  presented 
them  with  a  numerous  show  of  gladiators  and  naval  fights, 
in  honor  of  his  daughter  Julia,  who  had  been  long  dead. 

When  these  exhibitions  were  over  an  account  was  taken 
of  the  citizens,  who,  from  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  were  reduced  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
So  fatal  a  calamity  was  the  civil  war,  and  such  a  number 
of  the  people  did  it  take  off,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mis- 
fortunes it  brought  upon  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  all  the  prov- 
inces of  the  empire. 

This  business  done,  he  was  elected  consul  the  fourth 
time  ;  and  the  first  thing  he  undertook  was  to  march  into 
Spain  against  the  sons  of  Pompey,  who,  though  young, 
had  assembled  a  numerous  army,  and  showed  a  couraofc 
worthy  the  command  they  had  undertaken.  The  great 
battle  which  put  a  period  to  that  war  was  fought  under 
the  walls  of  Munda,     Caesar  at  first  saw  his  men  so  hard 
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pressed,  and  making  so  feeble  a  resistance,  that  he  ran 
through  the  ranks,  amidst  the  swords  and  spears,  crying, 
**Are  you  not  ashamed  to  deliver  your  general  into  the 
hands  of  boys  ? "  The  great  and  vigorous  efforts  this 
reproach  produced  at  last  made  the  enemy  turn  their  backs, 
and  there  were  more  than  thirty  thousand  of  them  slain, 
whereas  Caesar  lost  only  a  thousand,  but  those  were  some 
of  the  best  men  he  had.  As  he  retired  after  the  battle,  he 
told  his  friends,  *'  He  had  often  fought  for  victory,  but 
that  was  the  first  time  he  had  fought  for  his  life. " 

He  won  this  battle  on  the  day  of  the  Laheralia,  which 
was  the  same  day  that  Pompey  the  Great  marched  out 
four  years  before.  The  younger  of  Pompey's  sons  made 
his  escape  ;  the  other  was  taken  by  Didius,  a  few  days 
after,  who  brought  his  head  to  Caesar. 

This  was  the  last  of  his  wars  ;  and  his  triumph  on  account 
of  it  gave  the  Romans  more  pain  than  any  other  step  he 
had  taken.  He  did  not  now  mount  the  car  for  having 
conquered  foreign  generals  or  barbarian  kingfs,  but  for  ruin- 
ing the  children,  and  destroying  the  race  of  one  of  the 
greatest  men  Rome  had  ever  produced,  though  he  proved 
at  last  unfortunate.  All  the  world  condemned  his  triumph- 
ing in  the  calamities  of  his  country,  and  rejoicing  in  things 
which  nothing  could  excuse,  either  before  the  gods  or 
men,  but  extreme  necessity.  And  it  was  the  more  ob- 
vious to  condemn  it,  because,  before  this,  he  had  never 
sent  any  messenger  or  letter  to  acquaint  the  public  w^ith 
any  victory  he  had  gained  in  the  civil  wars,  but  was  rather 
ashamed  of  such  advantages.  The  Romans,  however  bow- 
ing to  his  power,  and  submitting  to  the  bridle,  because 
they  saw  no  other  respite  from  intestine  wars  and  miseries, 
but  the  taking  one  man  for  their  master,  created  him  dic- 
tator for  life.  This  was  a  complete  tyranny,  for  to  abso- 
lute power  they  added  perpetuity. 

Cicero  was  the  first  who  proposed  that  the  senate  should 
confer  great  honors  upon  Caesar,  but  honors  within  the 
measure  of  humanity.  Those  who  followed  contended 
with  each  other  which  should  make  him  the  most  extraor- 
dinary compliments,  and  by  the  absurdity  and  extrava- 
gance of  their  decrees,  rendered  him  odious  and  insup- 
portable even  to  persons  of  candor.  His  enemies  are 
supposed  to  vie  with  his  flatterers  in  these  sacrifices,  that 
they  might  have  the  better  pretence,  and  the  more  cause, 
to  lift  up  their  hands  against  him.     This  is  probable  enough 
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because  in  other  respects  after  the  civil  wars  were  broug^ht 
to  an  end,  his  conduct  was  irreproachable.  It  seems  as  if 
there  was  nothing  unreasonable  in  their  ordering  a  temple 
to  be  built  to  Clemency,  in  gratitude  for  the  mercy  they  had 
experienced  in  Caesar.  For  he  not  only  pardoned  most 
of  those  who  had  appeared  against  him  in  the  field,  but 
on  some  of  them  he  bestowed  honors  and  preferments  : 
on  Brutus  and  Cassius  for  instance ;  for  they  were  both 
praetors.  The  statues  of  Pompey  had  been  thrown  down, 
but  he  did  not  suffer  them  to  lie  in  that  posture  ;  he  erected 
them  again.  On  which  occasion  Cicero  said,  *'That 
Caesar,  by  rearing  Pompey's  statues,  had  established  his 
own." 

His  friends  pressed  him  to  have  a  guard,  and  many 
offered  to  serve  in  that  capacity,  but  he  would  not  suffer 
it  For,  he  said,  **  It  was  better  to  die  once,  than  to  live 
always  in  fear  of  death."  He  esteemed  the  affection  of 
the  people  the  most  honorable  and  the  safest  guard,  and 
therefore  endeavored  to  gain  them  by  feasts  and  distri- 
butions of  corn,  as  he  did  the  soldiers,  by  placing  them  in 
agreeable  colonies.  The  most  noted  places  that  he  colon- 
ized were  Carthage  and  Corinth  ;  of  which  it  is  remarkable, 
that  as  they  were  both  taken  and  demolished  at  the  same 
time,  so  they  were  at  the  same  time  restored. 

The  nobility  he  gained  by  promising  them  consulates 
and  praetorships,  or,  if  they  were  engaged,  by  giving  them 
other  places  of  honor  and  profit.  To  all  he  opened  the 
prospects  of  hope ;  for  he  wab  desirous  to  reign  over  a 
willing  people.  For  this  reason  he  was  so  studious  to 
oblige,  that  when  Fabius  Maximus  died  suddenly  towards 
the  close  of  his  consulship,  he  appointed  Caninus  Rebilius 
consul  for  the  day  that  remained.  Numbers  went  to  pay 
their  respects  to  him,  according  to  custom,  and  to  conduct 
him  to  the  senate-house  ;  on  which  occasion  Cicero  said, 
*'Let  us  make  haste  and  pay  our  compliments  to  the 
consul,  before  his  office  is  expired. " 

Caesar  had  such  talents  for  great  attempts,  and  so  vast 
an  ambition,  that  the  many  actions  he  had  performed  by 
no  means  induced  him  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  the  glory 
he  had  acquired  ;  they  rather  whetted  his  appetite  for 
other  conquests,  produced  new  designs  equally  great,  to-  ' 
gether  with  equal  confidence  of  success,  and  inspired  him 
with  a  passion  for  fresh  renown,  as  if  he  had  exhausted 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  old.     This  passion  was  nothing 
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l>ttt  a  jealousy  of  himself,  a  contest  with  himself  (as  eager 
as  if  it  had  been  with  another  man),  to  make  his  future 
achievements  outshine  the  past  In  this  spirit  he  had 
formed  a  design,  and  was  making^  preparations  for  war 
against  the  Parthians.  After  he  had  subdued  them,  he 
intended  to  traverse  Hyrcania,  and  marching  along  by  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  Mount  Caucasus,  to  enter  Scythia  ;  to 
carry  his  conquering  arms  through  the  countries  adjoining 
to  Germany,  and  through  Germany  itself;  and  then  to 
return  by  Gaul  to  Rome  ;  thus  finishing  the  circle  of  the 
Koman  empire,  as  well  as  extending  its  bounds  to  the 
ocean  on  every  side. 

During  the  preparations  for  this  expedition,  he  attempted 
to  dig  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  committed  the 
care  of  that  work  to  Anienus.  He  designed  also  to  convey 
the  Tiber  by  a  deep  channel  directly  from  Rome  to 
Circsei,  and  so  into  the  sea  near  Tarracina,  for  the  conven- 
ience as  well  as  security  of  merchants  who  traded  to 
Rome.  Another  public  spirited  work  that  he  meditated 
-was  to  drain  all  the  marshes  by  Nomentum  and  Setia,  by 
which  ground  enough  would  be  gained  from  the  water  to 
employ  many  thousands  of  hands  in  tillage.  He  proposed 
further  to  raise  banks  on  the  shore  nearest  Rome,  to  pre- 
vent the  sea  from  breaking  in  upon  the  land  ;  to  clear  the 
Ostian  shore  of  its  secret  and  dangerous  obstructions,  and 
to  build  harbors  fit  to  receive  the  many  vessels  that  came 
in  there.  These  things  were  designed,  but  did  not  take 
effect 

He  completed,  however,  the  regulation  of  the  calendar, 
and  corrected  the  erroneous  computation  of  time,  agreeably 
to  a  plan  which  he  had  ingeniously  contrived,  and  which 
proved  of  the  greatest  utility.  For  it  was  not  only  in 
ancient  times  that  the  Roman  months  so  ill  agreed  with 
the  revolution  of  the  year,  that  the  festivals  and  days  of 
sacrifice,  by  little  and  little,  fell  back  into  seasons  quite 
opposite  to  those  of  their  institution  ;  but  even  in  the  time 
of  Caesar,  when  the  solar  year  was  made  use  of,  the  gen- 
erality lived  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  matter ;  and  the 
priests,  who  were  the  only  persons  that  knew  anything 
about  it,  used  too  add  all  at  once,  and  when  nobody 
expected  it,  an  intercalary  month,  called  Merctdonius,  of 
which  Numa  was  the  inventor.  That  remedy,  however, 
proved  much  too  weak,  and  was  far  from  operating  exten- 
sively enough,  to  correct  the  great  miscomputations  of 
time ;  as  we  have  observed  in  that  prince's  life. 
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Caesar,  havins^  proposed  the  question  to  the  most  able 
philosophers  and  mathematicians,  published,  upon  prin- 
ciples aheady  verified,  a  new  and  more  exact  regulation, 
which  the  Romans  still  go  by,  and  by  that  means  are 
nearer  the  truth  than  other  nations  with  respect  to  the 
dilTerence  between  the  sun  s  revolution  and  that  of  the 
twelve  months.  Yet  this  useful  invention  furnished  matter 
of  ridicule  to  the  envious,  and  to  those  who  could  but  ill 
brook  his  power.  For  Cicero  (if  I  mistake  not),  the  orator, 
when  some  one  happened  to  say,  **  Lyra  will  rise  to- 
morrow," answered,  ''Undoubtedly;  there  is  an  edict 
for  it "  ;  as  if  the  calendar  was  forced  upon  them,  as  virell 
as  other  things. 

But  the  principal  thing  that  excited  the  public  hatred, 
and  at  last  caused  his  death,  was  his  passion  for  the  title 
of  king.  It  was  the  first  thing  that  gave  offence  to  the 
multitude,  and  it  afforded  his  inveterate  enemies  a  very 
plausible  plea.  Those  who  wanted  to  procure  him  that 
honor,  gave  it  out  among  the  people,  that  it  appeared 
from  the  Sibylline  books,  '*The  Romans  could  never 
conquer  the  Parthians,  except  they  went  to  war  under  the 
conduct  of  a  king."  And  one  day,  when  Caesar  returned 
from  Alba  to  Rome,  some  of  his  retainers  ventured  to 
salute  him  by  that  title.  Observing  that  the  people  were 
troubled  at  this  strange  compliment,  he  put  on  an  air  of 
resentment  and  said,  *'  He  was  not  called  king,  but 
Csesar."  Upon  this,  a  deep  silence  ensued,  and  he  passed 
on  in  no  good  humor. 

Another  time  the  senate  having  decreed  him  some 
extravagant  honors,  the  consuls  and  prsetors,  attended  by 
the  whole  body  of  patricians,  went  to  inform  him  of  what 
they  had  done.  When  they  came,  he  did  not  rise  to 
receive  them,  but  kept  his  seat,  as  if  they  had  been  per- 
sons in  a  private  station,  and  his  answer  to  their  address, 
was,  *'That  there  was  more  need  to  retrench  his  honor< 
than  to  enlarge  them."  This  haughtiness  gave  pain  not 
only  :o  the  senate,  but  the  people,  who  thought  the  con- 
tempt of  that  body  reflected  dishonor  upon  the  whole 
commonwealth;  for  all  who  could  decently  withdraw 
went  off  greatly  dejected. 

Perceiving  the  false  step  he  had  taken,  he  retired  imme- 
diately to  his  own  house ;  and  laying  his  neck  bare,  told 
his  friends,  **He  was  ready  for  the  first  hand  that  would 
strike."   He  thea  bethought  himself  of  alleging  his  dis- 
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temper  as  an  excuse;  and  asserted,  that  those  who  are 
xmder  its  influence  are  apt  to  find  their  faculties  fail  them, 
when  they  speak  standing;  a  trembling  and  giddiness 
coming  upon  them,  which  bereaves  them  of  their  senses. 
This,  however,  was  not  really  the  case ;  for  it  is  said,  he 
was  desirous  to  rise  to  the  senate ;  but  Cornelius  Balbus, 
one  of  his  friends,  or  rather  flatterers,  held  him,  and  had 
servility  enough  to  say,  **Will  you  not  remember  that 
you  are  Caesar,  and  suffer  them  to  pay  their  court  to  you 
as  their  superior  ?  " 

These  discontents  were  greatly  increased  by  the  indig- 
nity with  which  he  treated  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  In 
the  Lupercalia^  which,  according  to  most  writers,  is  an 
ancient  pastoral  feast^  and  which  answers  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  LyccBa  amongst  the  Arcadians,  young  men  of 
noble  families,  and  indeed  many  of  the  magistrates,  run 
about  the  streets  naked,  and,  by  way  of  diversion,  strike 
all  they  meet  with  leathern  thongs  with  the  hair  upon 
them.  Numbers  of  women  of  the  first  quality  put  them- 
selves in  their  way,  and  present  their  hands  for  stripes, 
(as  scholars  do  to  a  master,)  being  persuaded  that  the 
pregnant  gain  an  easy  delivery  by  it,  and  that  the  barren 
are  enabled  to  conceive.  Caesar  wore  a  triumphal  robe 
that  day,  and  seated  himself  in  a  golden  chair  upon  the 
rosira,  to  see  the  ceremony. 

Antony  ran  among  the  rest,  in  compliance  with  the  rules 
of  the  festival,  for  he  was  consul.  When  he  came  into 
the  forum,  and  the  crowd  had  made  way  for  him,  he 
approached  Caesar,  and  offered  him  a  diadem  wreathed 
with  laurel.  Upon  this,  some  plaudits  were  heard,  but 
very  feeble,  because  they  proceeded  only  from  persons 
placed  there  on  purpose.  Caesar  refused  it,  and  then  the 
plaudits  were  loud  and  general.  Antony  presented  it 
once  more,  and  few  applauded  his  officiousness  :  but 
when  Caesar  rejected  it  again,  the  applause  again  was 
general.  Caesar,  undeceived  by  his  second  trial,  rose  up, 
and  ordered  the  diadem  to  be  consecrated  in  the  Capitol. 

A  few  days  after,  his  statues  were  seen  adorned  with 
royal  diadems;  and  Flavius  and  Marullus,  two  of  the 
tribunes,  went  and  tore  them  off.  They  also  found  out 
the  persons  who  first  saluted  Caesar  king,  and  committed 
them  to  prison.  The  people  followed  with  cheerful  accla- 
mations, and  called  them  Bruiuses,  because  Brutus  was 
the  man  who  expelled  the  kings,  and  put  the  government 
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in  the  hands  of  the  senate  and  people.     Caesar,   highly 
incensed  at  their  behavior,  deposed  the  tribunes ;  and  by 
way  of  reprimand  to  them,  as  well  as  insult  to  the  people 
called  them  several  times  Brutes  and  Cumaans, 

Upon  tliis,  many  applied  to  Marcus  Brutus,  who,  hy 
the  father's  side,  was  supposed  to  be  a  descendant  of  that 
ancient  Brutus,  and  whose  mother  was  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  the  Servilii.  He  was  also  nephew  and  son-in- 
law  to  Cato.  No  man  was  more  inclined  than  he  to  lift 
his  hand  against  monarchy,  but  he  was  withheld  by  the 
honors  and  favors  he  had  received  from  Csesar,  who  had 
not  only  given  him  his  life  after  the  defeat  of  Pompey  at 
Pharsalia,  and  pardoned  many  of  his  friends  at  his  request, 
but  continued  to  honor  him  with  his  confidence.  That 
very  year  be  had  procured  him  the  most  honorable  praetor- 
ship,  and  he  had  named  him  for  the  consulship  four  years 
after,  in  preference  to  Cassius,  who  was  his  competitor. 
On  which  occasion  Csesar  is  reported  to  have  said,  ''Cas- 
sius assigns  the  strongest  reasons,  but  I  cannot  refuse 
Brutus. " 

Some  impeached  Brutus,  after  the  conspiracy  was 
formed ;  but,  instead  of  listening  to  them,  he  laid  his  hand 
on  his  body,  and  said,  *'  Brutus  will  wait  for  this  skin  "  : 
intimating,  that  though  the  virtue  of  Brutus  rendered  him 
worthy  of  empire,  he  would  not  be  guilty  of  any  ingrat- 
itude or  baseness  to  obtain  it  Those,  however,  who 
were  desirous  of  a  change,  kept  their  eyes  upon  him  only, 
or  principally  at  least ;  and  as  they  durst  not  speak  out 
plain,  they  put  billets  night  after  night  in  the  tribunal  and 
seat  which  he  used  as  praetor,  mostly  in  these  terms  ; 
' '  Thou  sleepest,  Brutus  "  ;  or,  ' '  Thou  art  not  Brutus. " 

Cassius  perceiving  his  friend's  ambition  a  little  stim- 
ulated by  these  papers,  began  to  ply  him  closer  than 
before,  and  spur  him  on  to  the  great  enterprise ;  for  he 
had  a  particular  enmity  against  Caesar,  for  the  reasons 
which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Brutus.  Caesar, 
too,  had  some  suspicion  of  him,  and  he  even  said  one  day 
to  his  friends,  **What  think  you  of  Cassius?  I  do  not  like 
his  pale  looks. "  Another  time,  when  Antony  and  Dola- 
bella  were  accused  of  some  designs  against  his  person 
and  government,  he  said,  '*I  have  no  apprehensions  from 
those  fat  and  sleek  men ;  I  rather  fear  the  pale  and  lean 
ones  "  ;  meaning  Cassius  and  Brutus. 

It  seems,  from  this  instance,  that  fate  is  not  so  secret  as 
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it  is  inevitable ;  for  we  are  told,  there  were  strong  signs 
and  presages  of  the  death  of  Caesar.  As  to  the  lights  in 
the  heavens,  the  strange  noises  heard  in  various  quarters 
by  night,  and  the  appearance  of  solitary  birds  in  the 
/brum,  perhaps  they  deserve  riot  our  notice  in  so  great  an 
event  as  this.  But  some  attention  should  be  given  to 
Strabo  the  philosopher.  According  to  him,  there  were 
seen  in  the  air  men  of  fire  encountering  each  other  ;  such 
a  flame  appeared  to  issue  from  the  hand  of  a  soldier's  ser- 
vant, that  all  the  spectators  thought  it  must  be  burned, 
yet,  when  it  was  over,  he  found  no  harm  :  and  one  of  the 
victims  which  Caesar  offered,  was  found  without  a  heart 
The  latter  was  certainly  a  most  alarming  prodigy  ;  for, 
according  to  the  rules  of  nature,  no  creature  can  exist 
without  a  heart  What  is  still  more  extraordinary,  many 
report,  that  a  certain  soothsayer  forewarned  him  of  a 
great  danger  which  threatened  him  on  the  ides  of  March, 
and  that  when  the  day  was  come,  as  he  was  going  to  the 
senate  house,  he  called  to  the  soothsayer,  and  said,  laugh- 
ing, **The  ides  of  March  are  come;"  to  which  he 
answered  softly,  ''Yes,  but  they  are  not  gone." 

The  evening  before,  he  supped  with  Marcus  Lepidus, 
and  signed,  according  to  custom,  a  number  of  letters,  as 
he  sat  at  table.  While  he  was  so  employed,  there  arose 
a  question,  *'What  kind  of  death  was  the  best?"  and 
Caesar  answering  before  them  all,  cried  out,  *'A  sudden 
one. "  The  same  night,  as  he  was  in  bed  with  his  wife, 
the  doors  and  windows  of  the  room  flew  open  at  once. 
Disturbed  both  with  the  noise  and  the  light,  he  observed, 
by  moonshine,  Calpurnia  in  a  deep  sleep,  uttering  broken 
words  and  inarticulate  groans.  She  dreamed  that  she  was 
weeping  over  him,  as  she  held  him,  murdered  in  her  arms. 
Others  say,  she  dreamed  that  the  pinnacle  was  fallen, 
which,  as  Livy  tell  us,  the  senate  had  ordered  to  be 
erected  upon  Caesar's  house,  by  way  of  ornament  and 
distinction  ;  and  that  it  was  the  fall  of  it  which  she 
lamented  and  wept  for.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  next  morn- 
ing she  conjured  Caesar  not  to  go  out  that  day,  if  he 
could  possibly  avoid  it,  but  to  adjourn  the  senate  ;  and,  if 
he  had  no  regard  to  her  dreams,  to  have  recourse  to  some 
other  species  of  divination,  or  to  sacrifices,  for  informa- 
tion as  to  his  fate.  This  gave  him  some  suspicion  and 
alarm  ;  for  he  had  never  known  before,  in  Calpurnia,  any- 
thing of  the  weakness  or  superstition  of  her  sex,  though 
she  was  now  so  much  afifected.  Digitized  by  ^^^OOgie 
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He  therefore  oflFered  a  number  of  sacrifices,  and,  as  the 
diviners  found  no  auspicious  tokens  in  any  of  them,  he 
sent  Antony  to  dismiss  the  senate.  In  the  meantime, 
Decius  [Decimus]  Brutus,  sumamedAlbinus,  came  in.  He 
was  a  person  in  whom  Caesar  placed  such  confidence  that 
he  had  appointed  him  his  second  heir,  yet  he  was  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy  with  the  other  Brutus  and  Cassius.  This 
man,  fearing  that  if  Caesar  adjourned  the  senate  to  another 
day  the  affair  might  be  discovered,  laughed  at  the  diviners, 
and  told  Caesar  he  would  be  highly  to  blame,  if,  by  such 
a  slight,  he  gave  the  senate  an  occasion  of  complaint 
against  him.  ''For  they  were  met,"  he  said,  '*at  his 
summons,  and  came  prepared  with  one  voice  to  honor 
him  with  the  title  of  king  in  the  provinces,  and  to  grant 
that  he  should  wear  the  diadem  both  by  sea  and  land 
everywhere  out  of  Italy.  But  if  any  one  go  and  tell 
them,  now  they  have  taken  their  places,  they  must  go 
home  again,  and  return  when  Calpumia  happens  to  have 
better  dreams,  what  room  will  your  enemies  have  to 
launch  out  against  you  !  Or  who  will  hear  your  friends 
when  they  attempt  to  show,  that  this  is  not  an  open  ser- 
vitude on  the  one  hand,  and  tyranny  on  the  other.? — If 
you  are  absolutely  persuaded  that  this  is  an  unlucky  day, 
it  is  certainly  better  to  go  yourself,  and  tell  them  you 
have  strong  reasons  for  putting  off  business  till  another 
time.'  So  saying,  he  took  Caesar  by  the  hand,  and  led 
him  out 

He  was  not  gone  far  from  the  door,  when  a  slave,  who 
belonged  to  some  other  person,  attempted  to  get  up  to 
speak  to  him,  but  finding  it  impossible,  by  reason  of  the 
crowd  that  was  about  him,  he  made  his  way  into  the 
house,  and  putting  himself  into  the  hands  of  Calpurnia, 
desired  her  to  keep  him  safe  till  Caesar's  return,  because  he 
had  matters  of  great  importance  to  communicate. 

Artemidorus  the  Cnidian,  who,  by  teaching  the  Greek 
^  eloquence,  became  acquainted  with  some  of  Brutuss 
friends,  and  had  got  intelligence  of  most  of  the  transac- 
tions, approached  Caesar  with  a  paperj  explaining  what  he 
had  to  discover.  Observing  that  he  gave  the  papers,  as 
fast  as  he  received  them,  to  his  officers,  he  got  up  as  close 
as  possible,  and  said,  **  Caesar,  read  this  to  yourself,  and 
quickly  :  for  it  contains  matters  of  great  consequence,  and 
of  the  last  concern  to  you."  He  took  it  and  attempted 
several  times  to  read  it,  but  was  always  prevented  by  one 
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application  or  other.  He  therefore  kept  that  paper,  and 
that  only  in  his  hand,  when  he  entered  the  house.  Some 
say,  it  was  delivered  to  him  by  another  man,  Artemidorus 
being  kept  from  approaching  him  all  tiie  way  by  the 
crowd. 

These  ^^iings  might,  indeed,  fall  out  by  chance ;  but  as 
in  the  place  where  the  senate  was  that  day  assembled, 
and  which  proved  the  scene  of  that  tragedy,  there  was  a 
statue  of  Pompey,  and  it  was  an  edifice  which  Pompey 
had  consecrated  for  an  ornament  to  his  theatre,  nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that  some  deity  conducted  the  whole 
business,  and  directed  the  execution  of  it  to  that  very  spot. 
Kven  Cassius  himself,  though  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of 
Epicurus,  turned  his  eye  to  the  statue  of  Pompey,  and 
secretly  invoked  his  aid,  before  the  great  attempt  The 
arduous  occasion,  it  seems,  overruled  his  former  senti- 
ments, and  laid  them  open  to  all  the  influence  of  enthusi- 
asm. Antony,  who  was  a  faithful  friend  to  Csesar,  and  a 
man  of  great  strength,  was  held  in  discourse  without  by 
Brutus  Albinus,  who  had  contrived  a  long  story  to  detain 
him. 

When  Caesar  entered  the  house,  the  senate  rose  to  do 
him  honor.  Some  of  Brutus's  accomplices  came  up  behind 
his  chair,  and  others  before  it,  pretending  to  intercede, 
along  with  Metillius  Cimber,  for  the  recall  of  his  brother 
from  exile.  They  continued  their  instances  till  he  came 
to  his  seat.  When  he  was  seated  he  gave  them  a  positive 
denial  ;  and  as  they  continued  their  importunities  with  an 
air  of  compulsion,  he  grew  angry.  Cimber,  then,  with 
both  hands,  pulled  his  gown  off  his  neck,  which  was  the 
signal  for  the  attack.  Casca  gave  him  the  first  blow.  It 
was  a  stroke  upon  the  neck  with  his  sword,  but  the 
wound  was  not  dangerous  ;  for  the  beginning  of  so  tre- 
mendous an  enterprise  he  was  probably  in  some  disorder. 
Ceesar  therefore  turned  upon  him  and  laid  hold  of  his 
sword.  At  the  same  time  they  both  cried  out,  the  one  in 
Latin,  **  Villain  !  Casca  !  what  dost  thou  mean  ? "  and  the 
other  in  Greek,  to  his  brother,  **  Brother,  help  !  " 

After  such  a  beginning,  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
conspiracy  were  seized  with  consternation  and  horror,  in- 
somuch that  they  durst  neither  fly  or  assist,  nor  even  utter 
a  word.  All  the  conspirators  now  drew  their  swords, 
and  surrounded  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  whatever 
way  he  turned,  he  saw  nothing  but  steel  gleaming  in  his 
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face,  and  met  nothing  but  wounds.  Like  some  savage 
beast  attacked  by  the  hunters,  he  found  every  hand  lifted 
against  him,  for  they^all  agreed  to  have  a  share  in  the 
sacrifice  and  a  taste  of  his  blood.  Therefore  Brutus  him- 
self gave  liim  a  stroke  in  the  groin.  Some  say,  he  op- 
posed the  rest,  and  continued  struggling  and  crying  out, 
till  he  perceived  the  sword  of  Brutus  ;  then  he  drew  his 
robe  over  his  face,  and  yielded  to  his  fate.  Either  by  ac- 
cident, or  pushed  thither  by  the  conspirators,  he  expired 
on  the  pedestal  of  Pompey's  statue,  and  dyed  it  with  his 
blood  ;  so  that  Pompey  seemed  to  preside  over  the  work 
of  vengeance,  to  tread  his  enemy  under  his  feet,  and  to 
enjoy  his  agonies.  Those  agonies  were  great,  for  he  re- 
ceived no  less  than  three  and  twenty  wounds.  And  many 
of  the  conspirators  wounded  each  other,  as  they  were 
aiming  their  blows  at  him. 

Caesar  thus  despatched,  Brutus  advanced  to  speak  to  the 
senate,  and  to  assign  his  reasons  for  what  he  had  done, 
but  they  could  not  bear  to  hear  him  ;  they  fled  out  of  the 
house,  and  filled  the  people  with  inexpressible  horror  and 
dismay.  Some  shut  up  their  houses ;  others  left  their 
shops  and  counters.  AH  were  in  motion  ;  one  was  run- 
ning to  see  the  spectacle  ;  another  running  back.  Antony 
and  Lepidus,  Ceesar  s  principal  friends,  withdrew,  and 
hid  themselves  in  other  people's  houses.  Meantime  Bru- 
tus and  his  confederates,  yet  warm  from  the  slaughter, 
marched  in  a  body  with  their  bloody  swords  in  their  hands, 
from  the  senate-house  to  the  Capitol,  not  like  men  that  fled, 
but  with  an  air  of  gayety  and  confidence,  calling  the  people 
to  liberty,  and  stopping  to  talk  with  every  man  of  conse- 
quence whom  they  met  There  were  some  who  even 
joined  them,  and  mingled  with  their  train  ;  desirous  of  ap- 
pearing to  have  had  a  share  in  the  action,  and  hoping  for 
one  in  the  glory.  Of  this  number  were  Caius  Octavius 
and  Lentulus  Spinther,  who  afterwards  paid  dear  for  their 
vanity ;  being  put  to  death  by  Antony  and  young  Caesar. 
So  that  they  gained  not  even  the  honor  for  which  they 
lost  their  lives;  for  nobody  believed  that  they  had  any 
part  in  the  enterprise ;  and  they  were  punished,  not  for 
the  deed,  but  for  the  will. 

Next  day  Brutus,  and  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  came 
down  from  the  Capitol,  and  addressed  the  people,  who 
attended  to  their  discourse  without  expressing  either  dis- 
like or  approbation   of  what   was  done.     But  by  their 
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silence  it  appeared  that  they  pitied  Caesar,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  revered  Brutus.  The  senate  passed  a  gen- 
eral amnesty ;  and,  to  reconcile  all  parties,  they  decreed 
Caesar  divine  honors,  and  confirmed  all  the  acts  of  his 
dictatorship  ;  while  on  Brutus  and  his  friends  they  be- 
stowed governments,  and  such  honors  as  were  suitable : 
so  that  it  was  generally  imagined  the  commonwealth  was 
tirmly  established  again,  and  all  brought  into  the  best 
order. 

But  when,  upon  the  opening  of  Caesar's  will,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  left  every  Roman  citizen  a  considerable 
legacy,  and  they  beheld  the  body,  as  it  was  carried  through 
ihe/orum,  all  mangled  with  wounds,  the  multitude  could 
no  longer  be  kept  within  bounds.  They  stopped  the  pro- 
cession, and  tearing  up  the  benches,  with  the  doors  and 
tables,  heaped  them  into  a  pile,  and  burned  the  corpse 
there.  Then  snatching  flaming  brands  from  the  pile, 
some  ran  to  burn  the  houses  of  the  assassins,  while  others 
ranged  the  city,  to  find  the  conspirators  themselves,  and 
tear  them  in  pieces  ;  but  they  had  taken  such  care  to  secure 
themselves  that  they  could  not  meet  with  one  of  them. 

One  Cinna,  a  friend  of  Caesars  had  a  strange  dream  the 
preceding  night.  He  dreamed  (as  they  tell  us)  that  Caesar 
invited  him  to  supper,  and  upon  his  refusal  to  go,  caught 
him  by  the  hand,  and  drew  him  after  him,  in  spite  of  all 
the  resistance  he  could  make.  Hearing,  however,  that 
the  body  of  Caesar  was  to  be  burned  in  the/orww,  he  went 
to  assist  in  doing  him  the  last  honors,  though  he  had  a 
fever  upon  him,  the  consequence  of  his  uneasiness  about 
his  dream.  On  his  coming  up,  one  of  the  populace  asked, 
**  Who  that  was  ?  "  and  having  learned  his  name,  told  it  to 
his  next  neighbor.  A  report  immediately  spread  through 
the  whole  company,  that  it  was  one  of  Caesar's  murderers  ; 
and,  indeed,  one  of  the  conspirators  was  named  Cinna. 
The  multitude,  taking  this  for  the  man,  fell  upon  him,  and 
tore  him  to  pieces  upon  the  spot  Brutus  and  Cassius 
were  so  terrified  at  this  rage  of  the  populace  that,  a  few 
days  after,  they  left  the  city.  An  account  of  their  subse- 
quent actions,  sufferings,  and  death,  may  be  found  in  the 
Life  of  Brutus. 

Caesar  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  and  did  not  survive 
Pompey  above  four  years.  His  object  was  sovereign 
power  and  authority,  which  he  pursued  through  innumer- 
able dangers,  and  by  prodigious  efforts  he  gained  it  at 
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last  But  he  reaped  no  other  fruit  from  it  than  an  empty 
and  invidious  title.  It  is  true  the  Divine  Power,  which 
conducted  him  through  life,  attended  him  after  his  death 
as  his  avenger,  pursued  and  hunted  out  the  assassins  over 
sea  and  land,  and  rested  not  till  there  was  not  a  man  left, 
either  of  those  who  dipped  their  hands  in  his  blood,  or  of 
those  who  gave  their  sanction  to  the  deed. 

The  most  remarkable  of  natural  events  relative  to  this 
affair  was,  that  Cassius,  after  he  had  lost  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  killed  himself  with  the  same  dagger  which  he 
had  made  use  of  against  Caesar ;  and  the  most  signal 
phenomenon  in  the  heavens  was  that  of  a  great  comet,* 
which  shone  very  bright  for  seven  nights  after  Caesar's 
death,  and  then  disappeared.  To  which  we  may  add  the 
fading  of  the  sun  s  lustre  ;  for  his  orb  looked  pale  all  that 
year ;  he  rose  not  with  a  sparkling  radiance,  nor  had  the 
heat  he  afforded  its  usual  strength.  The  air  of  course, 
was  dark  and  heavy,  for  want  of  that  vigorous  heat  which 
clears  and  rarifies  it ;  and  the  fruits  were  so  crude  and  un- 
concocted  that  they  pined  away  and  decayed,  through 
the  chillness  of  the  atmosphere. 

We  have  a  proof  still  more  striking  that  the  assassina- 
tion of  Caesar  was  displeasing  to  the  gods,  in  the  phantom 
that  appeared  to  Brutus.  The  story  of  it  is  this  :  Brutus 
was  on  the  point  of  transporting  his  army  from  Abydos  to 
the  opposite  continent ;  and  the  night  before  he  lay  in  his 
tent,  awake,  according  to  custom,  and  in  deep  thought 
about  what  might  be  the  event  of  the  war ;  for  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  watch  great  part  of  the  night,  and  no 
general  ever  required  so  little  sleep.  With  all  his  senses 
about  him,  he  heard  a  noise  at  the  door  of  his  tent  and 
looking  towards  the  light,  which  was  now  burned  very 
low,  he  saw  a  terrible  appearance  in  the  human  form,  but 
of  prodigious  stature  and  the  most  hideous  aspect  At 
first  he  was  struck  with  astonishment ;  but  when  he  saw 
it  neither  did  nor  spoke  anything  to  him,  but  stood  in 
silence  by  his  bed,  he  asked  it,  **Who  it  was?'  The 
spectre  answered,  **  I  am  thy  evil  genius,  Brutus ;  thou 
shalt  see  me  at  Philippi."  Brutus  answered  boldly,  "Til 
meet  thee  there  ; "  and  the  spectre  immediately  vanished. 

*■  A  comet  made  its  appearance  in  the  north,  while  we  were  celebrating  the  games  in 
honor  of  Caesar,  and  shone  bright  for  seven  days.  It  arusc  about  the  eleventh  hour  of  the 
d.-iy,  and  was  seen  by  all  nations.  It  was  commonly  believed  to  be  a  sign  that  the  soul 
of  Caesar  was  admitted  among  the  gods  ;  for  which  reason  we  added  a  star  to  ilie  head  of 
his  statue  consecrated  soon  alter  in  the  forum."— Fragra.  Aug.  C^s.  ap.  Plin.  i.  ii.  c.  25. 
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Some  time  after,  he  eng^aged  Antony  and  Octavius 
Caesar  at  Philippi,  and  the  tirst  day  was  victorious,  carry- 
ing all  before  him  where  he  fought  in  person,  and  even 
pillaging  Caesar's  camp.  The  night  before  he  was  to 
tight  the  second  battle,  the  same  spectre  appeared  to  him 
again,  but  spoke  not  a  word.  Brutus,  however,  under- 
stood that  his  last  hour  was  near,  and  courted  danger 
with  all  the  violence  of  despair.  Yet  he  did  not  fall  in  the 
action  ;  but  seeing  all  was  lost,  he  retired  to  the  top  of  a 
rock,  where  he  presented  his  naked  sword  to  his  breast, 
and  a  friend,  as  they  tell  us,  assisting  the  thrust,  he  died 
upon  the  spot  * 


DEMOSTHENES. 

Whoever  it  was,  my  Sossius,  that  wrote  the  encomium 
upon  Alcibiades  for  his  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at  the 
Olympic  games ;  whether  Euripides  (which  is  the  common 
opinion, )  or  some  other,  he  asserts,  that  *  *  The  first  requisite 
to  happiness  is,  that  a  man  be  bom  in  a  famous  city." 
But,  as  to  real  happiness,  which  consists  principally  in  the 
disposition  and  habit  of  the  mind,  for  my  part  I  think  it 
would  make  no  difference,  though  a  man  should  be  born 
in  an  inconsiderable  town,  or  of  a  mother  who  had  no 
advantages  either  of  size  or  beauty:  for  it  is  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  Julis,  a  small  town  in  the  isle  of  Ceos,  which 
is  itself  not  great,  and  i5i!gina,  which  an  Athenian  ''wanted 
to  have  taken  away,  as  an  eyesore  to  the  Pyraeus,"  should 
give  birth  to  good  poets  and  players,  and  not  be  able  to 
produce  a  man  who  might  attain  the  virtues  of  justice,  of 
contentment,  and  of  magnanimity.  Indeed,  those  arts, 
which  are  to  gain  the  master  of  them  considerable  profit 
or  honor,  may  probably  not  flourish  in  mean  and  insig- 
nificant towns.  But  virtue,  like  a  strong  and  hardy  plant, 
will  take  root  in  any  place  where  it  can  find  an  ingenu- 
ous nature  and  a  mind  that  has  no  aversion  to  labor  and 
discipline.  Therefore  if  our  sentiments  or  conduct  fall  short 

*  Canar  was  a  man  of  great  and  distingaished  virtues.  Had  he  been  as  able  in  his 
political  as  he  was  in  his  military  capacity  ;  had  he  been  capable  of  hiding,^  or  even  of 
managing  that  openness  of  mindf  which  was  the  connate  attendant  of  his  liberality  and 
ambition,  the  last  prevailing  passion  would  not  have  blinded  him  so  far  as  to  put  so  early 
a  period  to  "his  race  of  glory. 
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of  the  point  they  ought  to  reach,  we  must  not  impute  it  to 
the  obscurity  of  the  place  where  we  were  born,  but  to 
our  little  selves. 

These  reflections,  however,  extend  not  to  an  author  who 
would  write  a  history  of  events  which  happened  in  a  foreigfn 
country,  and  cannot  be  come  at  in  his  own.  As  he  has 
materials  to  collect  from  a  variety  of  books  dispersed  in 
different  libraries,  his  first  care  should  be  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  some  populous  town  which  has  an  ambition 
for  literature.  There  he  will  meet  with  many  curious  and 
valuable  books  ;  and  the  particulars  that  are  wanting  in 
writers,  he  may,  upon  inquiry,  be  supplied  with  by  those 
who  have  laid  them  up  in  the  faithful  repository  of  mem- 
ory. This  will  prevent  his  work  from  being  defective  in 
any  material  point.  As  to  myself,  I  live  in  a  little  town, 
and  I  choose  to  live  there,  lest  it  should  become  still  less. 
When  I  was  in  Rome,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  I  had  not 
leisure  to  study  the  Latin  tongue,  on  account  of  the  public 
commissions  with  which  I  was  charged,  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  that  came  to  be  instructed,  by  me  in  phil- 
osophy. It  was  not,  therefore,  till  a  late  period  in  life, 
that  I  began  to  read  the  Roman  authors.  The  process 
may  seem  strange  ;  and  yet  it  is  very  true.  I  did  not  so 
much  gain  the  knowledge  of  things  by  the  words,  as  words 
by  the  knowledge  I  had  of  things.  I  should  only  add, 
that,  to  attain  such  a  skill  in  the  language  as  to  be  master 
of  the  beauty  and  fluency  of  its  expressions,  with  its  figures, 
its  harmony,  and  all  the  other  graces  of  its  structure,  would 
indeed  be  an  elegant  and  agreeable  accomplishment.  But 
the  practice  and  pains  it  requires  are  more  than  I  have 
time  for,  and  I  must  leave  the  ambition  to  excel  in  that 
walk  to  younger  men. 

In  this  book,  which  is  the  fifth  of  our  parallels,  we  intend  to 
give  the  lives  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  and  from  their 
actions  and  political  conduct  we  shall  collect  and  compare 
their  manners  and  dispositions  ;  but,  for  the  reason  already 
assigned,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  examine  their  orations, 
or  to  determine  which  of  them  was  the  more  agreeable 
speaker  ;  for,  as  Ion  says, 

What's  the  gay  dolphin  when  he  quits  the  waves, 
And  bounds  upon  tne  shore  ? 

Caecilieus,a  writer  at  all  times  much  too  presumptuous,  paid 
little  regard  to  that  maxim  of  the  poet's  when  he  so  boldly 
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attempted  a  comparison  between  Demosthenes  and  Cicero. 
But  perhaps  the  precept,  Know  thy  self,  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  divine,  if  every  man  could  easily  reduce  it  to 
practice. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were 
originally  formed  by  nature  in  the  same  mould,  so  great 
is  the  resemblance  in  their  disposition.  The  same  ambition, 
the  same  love  of  liberty,  appears  in  their  whole  administra- 
tion, and  the  same  timidity  amidst  wars  and  dangers. 
Nor  did  they  less  resemble  each  other  in  their  fortunes. 
For  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  find  two  other  orators  who 
raised  themselves  from  obscure  beginnings  to  such  authority 
and  power  ;  who  both  opposed  kings  and  tyrants  ;  who 
both  lost  their  daughters ;  were  banished  their  country, 
and  returned  with  honor  ;  were  forced  to  fly  again  ; 
were  taken  by  their  enemies,  and  at  last  expired  the  same 
hour  with  the  liberties  of  tlieir  country.  So  that,  if  na- 
ture and  fortune,  like  two  artificers,  were  to  descend  upon 
the  scene,  and  dispute  about  their  work,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  decide  whether  the  former  had  produced  a  greater  resem- 
blance in  their  dispositions,  or  the  latter  in  the  circumstances 
of  their  lives.     We  shall  begin  with  the  more  ancient. 

Demosthenes,  the  father  of  Demosthenes,  was  one  of  the 
principal  citizens  of  Athens.  Theoponipus  tells  us,  he 
was  called  the  sword-cutler,  because  he  employed  a  great 
number  of  slaves  in  that  business.  As  to  what  yEschines 
the  orator  relates  concerning  his  mother,  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  one  Gylon  who  was  forced  to  fly  for  treason 
against  the  commonwealth,  and  of  a  barbarian  woman,  we 
cannot  take  upon  us  to  say  whether  it  was  dictated  by  truth, 
or  by  falsehood  and  malignity.  He  had  a  large  fortune  left 
him  by  his  father,  who  died  when  he  was  only  seven  years 
of  age ;  the  whole  being  estimated  at  little  less  than  fifteen 
talents.  But  he  was  greatly  wronged  by  his  guardians, 
who  converted  part  to  their  own  use,  and  suffered  part 
to  lie  neglected.  Nay,  they  were  vile  enough  to  defraud 
his  tutors  of  their  salaries.  This  was  the  chief  reason  that 
he  had  not  those  advantages  of  education  to  which  his 
quality  entitled  him.  His  mother  did  not  choose  that  he 
should  be  put  to  hard  and  laborious  exercises,  on  account 
of  the  weakness  and  delicacy  of  his  frame  ;  and  his  precep- 
tors, being  ill  paid,  did  not  press  him  to  attend  them.  In-* 
deed,  from  the  first,  he  was  of  a  slender  and  sickly  habit, 
insomuch  that  the  boys  are  said  to  have  given  him  the 
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contemptuous  name  of  Batalus  for  his  natural  defects- 
Some  say,  Batalus  was  an  effeminate  musician,  whom 
Antiphanes  ridiculed  in  one  of  his  farces  ;  others,  that  he 
was  a  poet  whose  verses  were  of  the  most  wanton  and 
licentious  kind.  The  Athenians,  too,  at  that  time,  seem 
to  have  called  a  part  of  the  body  Batalus,  which  decency 
forbids  us  to  name.  We  are  told,  that  Demosthenes  had 
likewise  the  name  oiArgas,  either  on  account  of  the  savai^e 
and  morose  turn  of  his  behavior  ;  for  there  is  a  sort  of  a 
serpent  which  some  of  the  poets  c3\\Argas;  or  else  for  the 
severity  of  his  expressions,  which  often  gave  his  hearers 
pain  ;  for  there  was  a  poet  named  Argas,  whose  verses 
were  very  keen  and  satirical.  But  enouj^^h  of  this  articla 
His  ambition  to  speak  in  public  is  said  to  have  taken  its 
rise  on  this  occasion.  The  orator  Callistratos  was  to  plead 
in  the  cause  which  the  city  of  Oropus  had  depending  ;  and 
the  expectation  of  the  public  was  greatly  raised  both  by 
the  powers  of  the  orator,  which  were  then  in  the  highest 
repute,  and  by  the  importance  of  the  trial.  Demosthenes 
hearing  the  governors  and  tutors  agree  among  themselves 
to  attend  the  trial,  with  much  importunity  prevailed  on  his 
master  to  take  him  to  hear  the  pleadings.  The  master 
having  some  acquaintance  with  the  officers  who  opened 
the  court,  got  his  young  pupil  a  seat  where  he  could  hear 
the  orators  without  being  seen.  Callistratus  had  great  suc- 
cess, and  his  abilities  were  extremely  admired.  Demos- 
thenes was  fired  with  a  spirit  of  emulation.  When  he  saw 
with  what  distinction  the  orator  was  conducted  home, 
and  complimented  by  the  people,  he  was  struck  still  more 
with  the  power  of  that  commanding  eloquence  which 
could  carry  all  before  it  From  this  time,  therefore,  he 
bade  adieu  to  the  other  studies  and  exercises  in  which 
boys  are  engaged,  and  applied  himself  with  great  assiduity 
to  declaiming,  in  hopes  of  being  one  day  numbered  amonp^ 
the  orators.  Isseus  was  the  man  he  made  use  of  as  his 
preceptor  in  eloquence,  though  Isocrates  then  taught  it  ; 
whether  it  was  that  the  loss  of  his  father  incapacitated  him 
to  pay  the  sum  of  ten  mm<£,  which  was  that  rhetorician's 
usual  price,  or  whether  he  preferred  the  keen  and  subtle 
manner  of  Isaeus,  as  more  lit  for  public  use. 

Hermippus  says  he  met  with  an  account  in  certain 
amonymous  memoirs  that  Demosthenes  likewise  studied 
under  Plato,  and  received  great  assistance  from  him  in  pre- 
paring to  speak  in  public.     He  adds,    that  Ctesibius  used 
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to  say,  that  Demosthenes  was  privately  supph'ed  by  Callias 
the  Syracusan,  and  some  others,  with  the  systems  of 
rhetoric  taught  by  Isgcrates  and  Alcidamus,  and  made  his 
advantage  of  them.  "        ■" 

When  his  minority  was  expired,  he  called  his  guardians  to 
account  at  law,  and  wrote  orations  against  them.  As  they 
found  many  methods  of  chicane  and  delay,  he  had  great  op- 
portunity, as  Thucydides  says,  to  exercise  his  talent  for 
the  ban*  It  was  not  without  much  pains  and  some  risk 
that  he  gained  his  cause,  and,  at  last,  it  was  but  a  very 
small  part  of  his  patrimony  that  he  could  recover.  By  this 
means,  however,  he  acquired  a  proper  assurance  and 
some  experience ;  and  having  tasted  the  honor  and  power 
that  go  in  the  train  of  eloquence,  he  attempted  to  speak  in 
the  public  debates,  and  take  a  share  in  the  administration. 
As  it  is  said  of  Laomedon  the  Orchomenian,  that,  by  the 
advice  of  his  physicians,  in  some  disorder  of  the  spleen, 
he  applied  himself  to  running,  and  continued  it  constantly 
a  great  length  of  way,  till  he  had  gained  such  excellent 
health  and  breath,  that  he  tried  for  the  crown  at  the  public 
games,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  long  course  :  so  it 
happened  to  Demosthenes,  that  he  first  appeared  at  the 
bar  for  the  recovery  of  his  pwn  fortune,  which  had  been 
so  much  embezzled  ;  and  having  acquired  in  that  cause  a 
persuasive  and  powerful  manner  of  speaking,  he  contested 
the  crown,  as  I  may  call  it,  with  the  other  orators  before 
the  general  assembly. 

However,  in  his  first  address  to  the  people,  he  was  laughed 
at  and  interrupted  by  their  clamors  ;  for  the  violence  of 
his  manner  threw  him  into  a  confusion  of  periods,  and  a 
distortion  of  his  argument  Besides  he  had  a  weakness 
and  a  stammering  in  his  voice,  and  a  want  of  breath,  which 
caused  such  a  distraction  in  his  discourse,  that  it  was 
difficult  for  the  audience  to  understand  him.  At  last,  upon 
his  quitting  the  assembly,  Eunomus  the  Thriasian,  a  man 
now  extremely  old,  found  him  wandering  in  a  dejected 
condition  in  the  Piraeus,  and  took  upon  him  to  set  him  right 
'*  You,"  said  he,  **have  a  manner  of  speaking  very  like 
that  of  Pericles  ;  and  yet  you  lose  yourself  out  of  mere 
timidity  and  cowardice.  You  neither  bear  up  against  the 
tumults  of  a  popular  assembly,  nor  prepare  your  body  by 
exercise  for  the  labor  of  the  rostrum,  but  suffer  your  parts 
to  wither  away  in  negligence  and  indolence." 

*  He  lost  his  father  at  the  n^e  of  Mven,  and  he  was  ten  vears  in  the  hands  of  guardians. 
He  therefore  began  to  plead  in   his  eighteenth  year,  which,  as  it  was  onh 
private  affairs,  was  not  forbidden  by  the  Jaws.  Digitized  by  " 
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Another  time,  we  are  told,  when  his  speeches  had  been 
ill  received,  and  he  was  going  home  with  his  head  covered, 
and  in  the  greatest  distress,  Satyrus  the  player,  who  was 
an  acquaintance  of  his,  followed,  and  went  in  with  him  : 
Demosthenes  lamented  to  him,  '*That,  though  he  was  the 
most  laborious  of  all  the  orators,  and  had  almost  sacrificed 
his  health  to  that  application,  yet  he  could  gain  no  favor  with 
the  people  ;  but  drunken  seamen  and  other  unlettered  per- 
sons were  heard,  and  kept  the  rostrum,  while  he  was  entirely 
disregarded. "  *  *  You  say  true, "  answered  Satyrus  ;  * '  but  1 
will  soon  provide  a  remedy,  if  you  will  repeat  to  me  some 
speech  in  Euripides  or  Sophocles."  When  Demosthenes 
had  done,  Satyrus  pronounced  the  same  speech  ;  and  he 
did  it  with  such  propriety  of  action,  and  so  much  in  char- 
acter, that  it  appeared  to  the  orator  quite  a  different  pas- 
sage. He  now  understood  so  well  how  much  grace  and 
dignity  of  action  adds  to  the  best  oration,  that  he  thought  it 
a  small  matter  to  premeditate  and  compose,  though  with 
the  utmost  care,  if  the  pronunciation  and  propriety  of 
gesture  were  not  attended  to.  Upon  this  he  built  him- 
self a  subterraneous  study,  which  remained  to  our  times. 
Thither  he  repaired  every  day  to  form  his  action  and  exer- 
cise his  voice  ;  and  he  would  often  stay  there  for  two  or 
three  months  together,  shaving  one  side  of  his  head,  that 
if  he  should  happen  to  be  ever  so  desirous  of  going  abroad, 
the  shame  of  appearing  in  that  condition  might  keep  him  in. 

When  he  did  go  out  upon  a  visit,  or  receivecl  one,  he 
would  take  something  that  passed  in  conversation,  some 
business  or  fact  that  was  reported  to  him,  for  a  subject  to 
exercise  himself  upon.  As  soon  as  he  had  parted  from 
his  friends,  he  went  to  his  study,  where  he  repeated  the 
matter  in  order  as  it  passed,  together  with  the  arguments 
for  and  against  it.  The  substance  of  the  speeches  which  he 
heard  he  committed  to  memory,  and  afterwards  reduced 
them  to  regular  sentences  and  periods,  meditating  a  variety 
of  corrections  and  new  forms  of  expression,  both  for  what 
others  had  said  to  him,  and  he  had  addressed  to  them. 
Hence  it  was  concluded  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  much 
genius  :  and  that  all  his  eloquence  was  the  effect  of  labor. 
A  strong  proof  of  this  seemed  to  be,  that  he  was  seldom 
heard  to  speak  anything  extempore,  and  though  the  people 
often  called  upon  him  by  name,  as  he  satin  the  assembly, 
to  speak  to  the  point  debated,  he  would  not  do  it  unless 
-ame  prepared.     For  this  many  of  the  orators  ridiculed 
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him;  and  Pytheas,  iu  particular,  told  him,  ''That  all  his 
arguments  smelled  of  the  lamp."  Demosthenes  retorted 
sharply  upon  him,  **  Ves,  indeed,  but  your  lamp  and  mine, 
my  friend,  are  not  conscious  to  the  same  labors. "  To  others 
he  did  not  pretend  to  deny  his  previous  application,  but 
told  them,  **  He  neither  wrote  the  whole  of  his  orations, 
nor  spoke  without  first  committing  part  to  writing."  He 
farther  affirmed,  "That  this  showed  him  a  good  member 
of  a  democratic  state;  for  the  coming  prepared  to  the 
rostrum  was  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  people.  Whereas, 
to  be  regardless  of  what  the  people  might  think  of  a  man's 
address,  showed  his  inclination  for  oligarchy,  and  that  he 
had  rather  g^in  his  point  by  force  than  by  persuasion." 
Another  proof  they  give  us  of  his  want  of  confidence  on 
any  sudden  occasion,  is,  that  when  he  happened  to  be 
put  into  disorder  by  the  tumultuary  behavior  of  the  people, 
Demades  often  rose  up  to  support  him  in  an  extempore 
address,  but  he  never  did  the  same  for  Demades. 

Wherefore,  then,  it  may  be  said,  did  iEschines  call  him 
an  orator  of  the  most  admirable  assurance  ?  How  could 
he  stand  up  alone  and  refute  Python  the  Byzantian,  whose 
eloquence  poured  against  the  Athenians  like  a  torrent? 
And  when  Lamachus  the  Myrrhenian  pronounced  at  the 
Olympic  games  an  encomium  which  he  had  written  upon 
Philip  and  Alexander,  and  in  which  he  had  asserted  many 
severe  and  reproachful  things  against  the  Thebans  and 
01ynthians,how  could  Demosthenes  rise  up  and  prove,  by 
a  ready  deduction  of  facts,  the  many  benefits  for  which 
Greece  was  indebted  to  the  Thebans  and  Chalsidians,  and 
the  many  evils  that  the  flatterers  of  the  Macedonians  had 
brought  upon  their  country  ?  This,  too,  wrought  such  a 
change  in  the  minds  of  the  great  audience,  that  the  sophist, 
his  antagonist,  apprehending  a  tumult,  stole  out  of  the 
assembly. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  Demosthenes  did  not 
take  Pericles  entirely  for  his  model.  He  only  adopted  his 
action  and  delivery,  and  his  prudent  resolution  not  to 
make  a  practice  of  speaking  from  a  sudden  impulse,  or  on 
any  occasion  that  might  present  itself;  being  persuaded, 
that  it  was  to  that  conduct  he  owed  his  greatness.  Yet, 
while  he  chose  not  often  to  trust  the  success  of  his  powers 
to  fortune,  he  did  not  absolutely  neglect  the  reputation 
which  may  be  acquired  by  speaking  on  a  sudden  occasion. 
And,  if  we  believe  Eratosthenes,  Demetrius  the  Phalerean, 
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and  the  comic  poets,  there  was  a  greater  spirit  and  bold- 
ness in  his  unpremeditated  orations  than  in  those  he  had 
committed  to  writing.  Eratosthenes,  says  that,  in  his 
extemporaneous  harangues,  he  often  spoke  as  from  a 
supernatural  impulse  ;  and  Demetrius  tells  us,  that,  in  an 
address  to  the  people,  like  a  man  inspired,  he  once  uttered 
this  oath  in  verse, 

By  earth,  by  all  her  fountains,  streams,  and  floods  I 

One  of  the  comic  writers  calls  him  Rhopoperperethras,  and 
another,  ridiculing  his  frequent  use  of  the  antithesis,  says, 
*'As  he  took,  so  he  retook."  For  Demosthenes  affected 
to  use  that  expression.  Possibly,  Antiphanes  played  upon 
that  passage  in  the  oration  concerning  the  isle  of  Halo- 
nesus,  in  which  Demosthenes  advised  the  Athenians,  **  not 
to  take,  but  to  retake  it  from  Philip.  " 

It  was  agreed,  however,  on  all  hands,  that  Demades 
excelled  all  the  orators  when  he  trusted  to  nature  only ; 
and  that  his  sudden  effusions  were  superior  to  the  labored 
speeches  of  Demosthenes.  Aristo  of  Chios  gives  us  the 
following  account  of  the  opinion  of  Theophrastus  concern- 
ing these  orators.  Being  asked  in  what  light  he  looked  upon 
Demosthenes  as  an  orator,  he  said,  **I  think  him  worthy 
of  Athens:"  what  of  Demades,  **I  think  him  above  it" 
The  same  philosopher  relates  of  Polyeuctus  tlie  Sphettian, 
who  was  one  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  Athenian  ad- 
ministration at  that  time,  tiiat  he  called  "  Demosthenes  the 
greatest  orator, and  Phocion  the  most  powerful  speaker," 
because  the  latter  comprised  a  great  deal  of  sense  in  a  few 
words.  To  the  same  purpose  we  are  told  that  Demosthenes 
himself,  whenever  Phocion  got  up  to  oppose  him,  used  to 
say  to  his  friends,  **  Here  comes  the  pruning-hook  of  my 
periods."  It  is  uncertain,  indeed,  whether  Demosthenes 
referred  to  Phocion's  manner  of  speaking,  or  to  his  life  and 
character.  The  latter  might  be  the  case,  because  he  knew 
that  a  word  or  a  nod  from  a  man  of  superior  character 
is  more  regarded  than  the  long  discourses  of  another. 

As  for  his  personal  defects,  Demetrius  the  Phalerean 
gives  us  an  account  of  the  remedies  he  applied  to  them ; 
and  he  says  he  had  it  from  Demosthenes  in  his  old  age. 
The  hesitation  and  stammering  of  his  tongue  he  corrected 
by  practising  to  speak  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth  ;  and  he 
strengthened  his  voice  by  running  or  walking  up-hill,  and 
pronouncing  some  passage  in  an  oration  or  a  poem,  dur- 
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ing  the  difficulty  of  breath  which  that  caused  He  had, 
moreover,  a  looking-glass  in  his  house,  before  which  he 
used  to  declaim  and  adjust  all  his  motions. 

It  is  said  that  a  man  came  to  him  one  day,  and  desired 
him  to  be  his  advocate  against  a  person  from  whom  he 
had  suffered  by  assault  *'Not  you,  indeed,"  said  De- 
mosthenes, '  *  you  have  suffered  no  such  thing. "  '  *  What ! " 
said  the  man,  raising  his  voice,  '*have  I  not  received 
those  blows?  "  *' Ay,  now,"  replied  Demosthenes,  "  you 
do  speak  like  a  person  that  has  been  injured."  So  much, 
in  his  opinion,  do  the  tone  of  voice  and  the  action  contri- 
bute to  gain  the  speaker  credit  in  what  he  affirms. 

His  action  pleased  the  commonalty  much  ;  but  people 
of  taste  (among  whom  was  Demetrius  the  Phalerean) 
thought  there  was  something  in  it  low,  inelegant,  and  un- 
manly. Hermippus  acquaints  us,  that  iEsion,  being  asked 
his  opinion  of  the  ancient  orators  and  those  of  that  time, 
said,  **  Whoever  has  heard  the  orators  of  former  times 
must  admire  the  decorum  and  dignity  with  which  they 
spoke.  Yet  when  we  read  the  orations  of  Demosthenes, 
we  must  allow  they  have  more  art  in  the  composition  and 
greater  force."  It  is  needless  to  mention,  that,  in  his 
written  orations,  there  was  something  extremely  cutting 
and  severe ;  but,  in  his  sudden  repartees,  there  was  also 
something  of  humor.  When  Demades  said,  "  Demos- 
thenes to  me  !  a  sow  to  Minerva  ! "  our  orator  made 
answer,  **This  Minerva  was  found  the  other  day  playing 
the  whore  in  Colyttus."  When  a  rascal,  sumamed  Chalcus, 
attempted  to  jest  upon  his  late  studies  and  long  watchings, 
he  said,  **  I  know  my  lamp  offends  thee.  But  you  need 
not  wonder,  my  countryman,  that  we  have  so  many  rob- 
beries, when  we  have  thieves  of  brass,  and  walls  only  of 
clay."  Though  more  of  his  sayings  might  be  produced, 
we  shall  pass  them  over,  and  go  on  to  seek  the  rest  of  his 
manners  and  character  in  his  actions  and  political  conduct. 

He  tells  us  himself,  that  he  entered  upon  public  business 
in  the  time  of  the  Phocian  war  *  and  the  same  may  be 
collected  from  his  Philippics.  For  some  of  the  last  of 
them  were  delivered  after  that  war  was  finished  ;  and  the 
former  relate  to  the  immediate  transactions  of  it  It  ap- 
pears also,  that  he  was  two  and  thirty  years  old  when  he 
was  preparing  his  oration  against  Midias  ;  and  yet,  at  that 

*  In  the  one  hundred  and  sixth  olympiad,  five  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  before 
the  Christian  2ra.    Demosthenes  was  tnen  in  bis  twenty-eeyenth  year. 
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time,  he  nad  attained  no  name  or  power  in  the  adroinis- 
tmtion.  This  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  reiason  of  his  drop- 
ping  the  prosecution  for  a  sum  of  money.     For, 


no  prayer,  no  moving  art 

E'er  bent  that  fierce,  inexorable  heart.        Pops. 

He  was  vindictive  in  his  nature,  and  implacable  in  his 
resentments.  He  saw  it  a  difficult  thing,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  interest,  to  pull  down  a  man  so  well  supported 
on  all  sides  as  Midias,  by  wealth  and  friends  ;  and  there- 
fore he  listened  to  the  application  in  his  behalf.  Had  he 
seen  any  hopes  or  possibility  of  crushing  his  enemy,  I 
cannot  think  that  three  thousand  ^/racAwws  could  have  dis- 
armed his  anger. 

He  had  a  glorious  subject  for  his  political  ambition,  to 
defend  the  cause  of  Greece  against  Philip.  He  defended 
it  like  a  champion  worthy  of  such  a  charge,  and  soon 
gained  great  reputation  both  for  eloquence  and  for  the  bold 
truths  which  he  spoke.  He  was  admired  in  Greece,  and 
courted  by  the  king  of  Persia.  Nay,  Philip  himself  had  a 
much  higher  opinion  of  him  than  the  other  orators  ;  and 
his  enemies  acknowledged  that  they  had  to  contend  with 
a  great  man.  For  iEschines  and  Hyperides,  in  their  very 
accusations,  give  him  such  a  character. 

I  wonder,  therefore,  how  Theopompus  could  say  that 
he  was  a  man  of  no  steadiness,  who  was  never  long 
pleased  either  with  the  same  persons  or  things.  For,  on 
the  contrary,  it  appears  that  he  abode-  by  the  party  and 
the  measures  which  he  first  adopted  ;  and  was  so  far  from 
quitting  them  during  his  life,  that  he  forfeited  his  life 
rather  than  he  would  forsake  them.  Demades,  to  excuse 
the  inconsistency  of  his  public  character,  used  to  say,  "  I 
may  have  asserted  things  contrary  to  my  former  senti- 
ments, but  not  anything  contrary  to  the  true  interest  of  the 
commonwealth."  Melanopus,  who  was  of  the  opposite 
party  to  Callistratus,  often  suffered  himself  to  be  bought 
off,  and  then  said,  by  way  of  apology,  to  the  people,  "It 
is  true,  the  man  is  my  enemy,  but  the  public  good  is  an 
overruling  consideration. "  And  Nicodemus  the  Messenian, 
who  first  appeared  strong  in  the  mterestof  Cassander,  and 
afterwards  in  that  of  Demetrius,  said,  **  He  did  not  contra- 
dict himself,  for  it  was  always  the  best  way  to  listen  to 
the  strongest "  But  we  have  nothing  of  that  kind  to  allege 
against  Demosthenes.     He  was  never  a  time-server  either 
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in  his  word  or  actions.  The  key  of  politics  which  he  first 
touched,  he  kept  to  without  variation. 

Pansetius,  the  philosopher,  asserts,  that  most  of  his  ora- 
tions are  written  upon  this  principle,  that  virtue  is  to  be 
chosen  for  her  own  sake  only  ;  that,  for  instance,  of  the 
crowTiy  that  flj^ams/ Aristocrates,  ^2X  for  the  immunities ^  and 
the  Philippics,  In  all  these  orations,  he  does  not  exhort 
his  countrymen  to  that  which  is  most  agreeable,  or  easy, 
or  advantag^eous  ;  but  points  out  honor  and  propriety  as 
the  first  objects,  and  leaves  the  safety  of  the  state  as  a 
matter  of  inferior  consideration.  So  that  if,  besides  that 
noble  ambition  which  animated  his  measures,  and  the 
generous  turn  of  his  addresses  to  the  people,  he  had  been 
blessed  with  the  courage  that  war  demands,  and  had  kept 
his  hands  clean  of  bribes,  he  would  not  have  been  num- 
bered with  such  orators  as  Mirocles,  Polyeuctus  and 
Hyperides,  but  have  deserved  to  be  placed  in  a  higher 
sphere  with  Cimon,  Thucydides,  and  Pericles. 

Among  those  who  took  the  reins  of  government  after 
him,  Phocion,  though  not  of  the  party  in  most  esteem,  (I 
mean  that  which  seemed  to  favor  the  Macedonians),  yet 
on  account  of  his  probity  and  valor,  did  not  appear  at  all 
inferior  to  Ephialtes,  Aristides,  and  Cimon.  But  Demos- 
thenes had  neither  the  courage  that  could  be  trusted  in 
the  field,  nor  was  he  (as  Demetrius  expresses  it)  sufficiently 
fortified  against  the  impressions  of  money.  Though  he 
bore  up  aeainst  the  assaults  of  corruption  from  Philip  and 
the  Macedonians,  yet  he  was  taken  by  the  gold  of  Susa 
and  Ecbatana.  So  that  he  was  much  better  qualified  to 
recommend,  than  to  imitate,  the  virtues  of  our  ancestors. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  he  excelled  all 
the  orators  of  his  time,  except  Phpcion,  in  his  life  and  con- 
versation. And  we  find  in  his  orations,  that  he  told  the 
people  the  boldest  truths,  that  he  opposed  their  inclina- 
tions, and  corrected  their  errors  with  the  greatest  spirit 
and  freedom.  Theopompus  also  acquaints  us  that,  when 
the  Athenians  were  for  having  him  manager  of  a  certain 
impeachment,  and  insisted  upon  it  in  a  tumultuary  manner, 
he  would  not  comply,  but  rose  up  and  said,  **  My  friends, 
1  will  be  your  counsellor  whether  you  will  or  no  ;  but  a 
false  accuser  I  will  not  be,  how  much  soever  you  may 
wish  it"  His  behavior  in  the  case  of  Antipho  was  of  the 
aristocratic  cast  The  people  had  acquitted  him  in  the 
general  assembly  ;  and  yet  he  carried  him  before  the  areo- 
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pagus;  where,  without  regarding  the  offence  it  might  give 
the  people,  he  proved  that  he  had  promised  Philip  to  bum 
the  arsenal  ;  upon  which  he  was  condemned  by  the  council, 
and  put  to  death.  He  likewise  accused  the  priestess  Theoris 
of  several  misdemeanors ;  and,  among  the  rest  of  her  teach- 
ing the  slaves  many  arts  of  imposition.  Such  crimes,  he 
insisted,  were  capital ;  and  she  was  delivered  over  to  the 
executioner. 

Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  written  the  oration  for 
Apollodorus,  by  which  he  carried  his  cause  against  the 
general  Timotheus,  in  an  action  of  debt  to  the  public 
treasury ;  as  also  those  others  against  Phormio  and  Ste- 
phanus  ;  which  was  a  just  exception  against  his  character. 
For  he  composed  the  oration  which  Phormio  had  pro- 
nounced against  Apollodorus.  This,  therefore,  was  like 
furnishing  two  enemies  with  weapons  out  of  the  same  shop 
to  fight  one  another.  He  wrote  some  public  orations  for 
others  before  he  had  any  concern  in  the  administration 
himself,  namely,  those  against  Androtion,  Timocratcs. 
and  Aristocrates.  For  it  appears  that  he  was  only  twenty- 
seven  or  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  published  those 
orations.  That  against  Aristogiton,  and  that  for  the  imntuni' 
ties,  he  delivered  himself  at  the  request,  as  hesays,  of  Ctesip- 
pus  the  son  of  Chabrias  ;  though  others  tell  us,  it  was  be- 
cause he  paid  his  addresses  to  the  young  man's  mother.  He 
did  not,  however,  marry  her  ;  for  his  wife  was  a  woman  of 
Samos,  as  Demetrius  the  Magnesian  informs  us,  in  his  ac- 
count of  persons  of  the  same  name.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  that  against  -/Eschines,  for  betraying  his  trust  as 
ambassador,  was  ever  spoken  ;  though  Idomeneus  affirms 
that  iEschines  was  acquitted  only  by  thirty  votes.  This 
seems  not  to  be  true,  at  least  so  far  as  may  be  conjectured 
from  both  their  orations  concerning  the  crown.  For  neither 
of  them  expressly  mentions  it  as  a  cause  that  ever  came 
to  trial.  But  this  is  a  point  which  we  shall  leave  for 
others  to  decide.    [See  grote's  Demosthenes]. 

Demosthenes,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  political 
conduct,  left  none  of  the  actions  of  the  king  of  ^lacedon 
undisparagcd.  Even  in  time  of  peace,  he  laid  hold  on 
every  opportunity  to  raise  suspicions  against  him  among 
the  Athenians,  and  to  excite  their  resentment  Hence 
Philip  looked  upon  him  as  a  person  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  Athens ;  and  when  he  went  with  nine  other 
deputies  to  the  court  of  that  prince,   after  having  given 
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them  all  audience,  he  answered  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
with  greater  care  than  the  rest  As  to  other  marks  of 
honor  and  respect,  Demosthenes  had  not  an  equal  share 
in  them  ;  they  were  bestowed  principally  upon  ^Eschines 
and  Philocrates.  They,  therefore,  were  large  in  the  praise 
of  Philip  on  all  occasions ;  and  they  insisted,  in  particular, 
on  his  eloquence,  his  beauty,  and  even  his  being  able  to 
drink  a  great  quantity  of  liquor.  Demosthenes,  who  could 
not  bear  to  hear  him  praised,  turned  these  things  off 
as  trifles.  '  *  The  first, "  he  said,  *  *  was  the  property  of 
a  sophist,  the  second  of  a  woman,  and  the  third  of 
a  sponge  ;  and  not  one  of  them  could  do  any  credit  to* 
a  king." 

Afterwards,  it  appeared  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected 
but  war ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  Philip  knew  not  how  to 
sit  down  in  tranquility ;  and,  on  the  other,  Demosthenes 
inflamed  the  Athenians.  In  this  case,  the  first  step  the 
orator  took  was  to  put  the  people  upon  sending  an  arma- 
ment to  Euboea,  which  was  brought  under  the  yoke  of 
Philip  by  its  petty  tyrants.  Accordingly  he  drew  up  an 
edict,  in  pursuance  of  which  they  passed  over  to  that  pen- 
insula, and  drove  out  the  Macedonians.  His  second  oper- 
ation was  the  sending  succors  to  the  Byzantians  and  Per- 
inthians,  with  whom  Philip  was  at  war.  He  persuade<T 
the  people  to  drop  their  resentment,  to  forget  the  faults 
which  both  those  nations  had  committed  in  the  confeder- 
ate war,  and  to  send  a  body  of  troops  to  their  assistance. 
They  did  so,  and  it  saved  them  from  ruin.  After  this,  he 
went  ambassador  to  the  states  of  Greece  ;  and,  by  his  ani- 
mating address,  brought  them  almost  all  to  join  in  the 
league  against  Philip.*  Besides  the  troops  of  the  several 
cities,  they  took  an  army  of  mercenaries,  to  the  number 
of  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse  into  pay, 
and  readily  contributed  to  the  charge.  Theophrastus  tells 
us,  that,  when  the  allies  desired  their  contributions  might 
be  settled,  Crobylus  the  orator  answered,  '  *  That  war  could 
not  be  brought  to  any  set  diet " 

The  eyes  of  all  Greece  were  now  upon  these  move- 
ments ;  and  all  were  solicitous  for  the  event  The  cities 
of  Euboea,  the  Achaeans,  the  Corinthians,  the  Megaren- 
sians,  the  Leucadians,  the  Corcyraeans,  had  each  severally 
erigrst&^d  for  themselves  against  the  Macedonians.  Yet 
the  greatest  work  remained  for  Demosthenes  to  do  ; 
which   was   to  bring   the  Thebans   over  to  the   league. 
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Their  country  bordered  upon  Attica  they  had  a  great  a 
army  on  foot,  and  were  then  reckoned  the  best  soldiere 
in  Greece.  But  they  had  recent  obligations  to  Philip  in 
the  Phocian  war,  and  therefore  it  was  not  easy  to  draw 
them  from  him ;  especially  when  they  considered  the 
frequent  quarrels  and  acts  of  hostility  in  which  their  vicm- 
ity  to  Athens  engaged  them. 

Meantime  Philip,  elated  with  his  success  at  Amphissa, 
surprised  Elatea,  and  possessed  himself  of  Phocis.  The 
Athenians  were  struck  with  astonishment,  and  not  one  of 
them  durst  mount  the  ros/rum  :  no  one  knew  what  advice 
to  give ;  but  a  melancholy  silence  reigned  in  the  city.  In 
this  distress  Demosthenes  alone  stood  forth,  and  pro- 
posed, that  application  should  be  made  to  the  Thebans, 
Me  likewise  animated  the  people  in  his  usual  manner, 
and  inspired  them  with  fresh  hopes ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Thebes,  some  others 
being  joined  in  commission  with  him.  Philip  too,  on  his 
part,  as  Maryas  informs  us,  sent  Amyntus  and  Clearchus, 
two  Macedonians,  Doachiis  the  Thessalian,  and  Tlira- 
sidajus  the  Elean,  to  answer  the  Athenian  deputies.  Tho 
Thebans  were  not  ignorant  what  way  their  true  interest 
pointed  ;  but  each  of  them  had  the  evils  of  war  before  his 
eyes ;  for  the  Phocian  wounds  were  still  fresh  upon  them. 
However,  the  powers  of  the  orator,  as  Theopompus  tells 
us,  rekindled  their  courage  and  ambition  so  effectually 
that  all  other  objects  were  disregarded.  They  lost  sight 
of  fear,  of  caution,  of  every  prior  attachment,  and,  through 
the  force  of  his  eloquence,  fell  with  enthusiastic  transports 
into  the  path  of  honor. 

So  powerful,  indeed,  were  the  efforts  of  the  orator,  that 
Philip  immediately  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  apply 
for  peace.  Greece  recovered  her  spirits,  whilst  she  stood 
waiting  for  the  event ;  and  not  only  the  Athenian  gen- 
erals, but  the  governors  of  Bceotia.  were  ready  to  execute 
the  commands  of  Demosthenes.  All  the  assemblies,  as 
well  those  of  Thebes  as  those  of  Atliens,  were  under  his 
direction  :  he  was  equally  beloved,  equally  powerful,  in 
both  places  ;  and,  as  Theopompus  shows,  it  was  no  more 
than  his  merit  claimed.  But  the  superior  power  of  fortune, 
which  seems  to  have  been  working  a  revolution,  and 
drawing  the  liberties  of  Greece  to  a  period  at  that  time, 
opposed  and  baffled  all  the  measures  that  could  be  taken. 
The  deity  discovered  many   tokens  of  the  approaching 
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event.  Among  the  rest,  the  priestess  of  Apollo  delivered 
dreadful  oracles  ;  and  an  old  prophecy  from  the  Sybilline 
books  was  then  much  repeated. — 

Far  from  Thermodon's  banks,  when,  stain' d  with  blood, 
Boeotia  trembles  o'er  the  crimson  flood, 
On  eagle  pinions  let  me  pierce  the  sky, 
And  see  the  vanquished  weep,  the  victor  die ! 

This  Thermodon,  they  say,  is  a  small  river  in  our  coun- 
try near  Chaeronea,  which  falls  into  the  Cephisus.  At 
present  we  know  no  river  of  that  name ;  but  we  conjec- 
ture that  the  Hcemon,  which  runs  by  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules, where  the  Greeks  encamped,  might  then  be  called 
Thermodon  ;  and  the  battle  having  filled  it  with  blood 
and  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  it  might,  on  that  account, 
change  its  appellation.  Durius,  indeed,  says,  that  Ther- 
modon was  not  a  river,  but  that  some  of  the  soldiers,  as 
they  were  pitching  their  tents,  and  opening  the  trenches, 
found  a  small  statue,  with  an  inscription,  which  signified, 
that  the  person  represented  was  Thermodon  holding  a 
wounded  Amazon  in  his  arms.  He  adds,  that  there  was 
another  oracle  on  the  subject,  much  taken  notice  of  at 
that  time. — 


-Fell  bird  of  prey, 


Wait  thou  the  plenteous  harvest  which  the  sword 
Will  give  thee  on  Thermodon. 

But  it  is  hard  to  say  what  truth  there  is  in  these  accounts. 
As  to  Demosthenes,  he  is  said  to  have  had  such  con- 
fidence in  the  Grecian  arms,  and  to  have  been  so  much 
elated  with  the  courage  and  spirit  of  so  many  brave  men 
calling  for  the  enemy,  that  he  would  not  suffer  them  to 
regard  any  oracles  or  prophecies.  He  told  them,  that  he 
suspected  the  prophetess  herself  oi  Philippising,  He  put 
the  Thebans  in  mind  of  Epaminondas,  and  the  Athenians 
of  Pericles,  how  they  reckoned  such  things  as  mere  pre- 
texts of  cowardice,  and  pursued  the  plan  which  their  rea- 
son had  dictated  Thus  far  Demosthenes  acquitted  him- 
self like  a  man  of  spirit  and  honor.  But  in  the  battle,  he 
performed  nothing  worthy  of  the  glorious  things  he  had 
spoken.  He  quitted  his  post ;  he  threw  away  his  arms  ; 
he  fled  in  the  most  infamous  manner,  and  was  not 
ashamed,  as  Pytheas  says,  to  bely  the  inscription,  which 
he  had  put  upon  his  shield  in  golden  characters,  to  good 

FORTUNE. 
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Immediately  after  the  victory,  Philip,  in  the  elation  of 
his  heart  committed  a  thousand  excesses.  He  drank  to 
intoxication,  and  danced  over  the  dead,  making  a  kind  of 
song  of  the  first  part  of  the  decree  which  Demosthenes 
had  procured,  and  beating  time  to  it — Denibsihenes  the 
PcBanean  son  o/  Demosthenes ^  has  decreed.  But  when  he 
came  to  be  sober  again,  and  considered  the  dangers  with 
which  he  had  lately  been  surrounded,  he  trembled  to 
think  of  the  prodigious  force  and  power  of  that  orator, 
who  had  obliged  him  to  put  both  empire  and  life  on  the 
cast  of  a  day,  on  a  few  hours  of  that  day. 

The  fame  of  Demosthenes  reached  the  Persian  court  ; 
and  the  king  wrote  letters  to  his  lieutenants,  commanding 
them  to  supply  him  with  money,  and  to  attend  to  him 
more  than  to  any  other  man  in  Greece  ;  because  he  best 
knew  how  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favor,  by  raising 
fresh  troubles,  and  finding  employment  for  the  Mace- 
donian arms  near  home.  This  Alexander  afterwards  dis- 
covered by  the  letters  of  Demosthenes  which  he  found  at 
Sardis  ;  and  the  papers  of  the  Persian  governors  expressing 
the  sums  which  had  been  given  him. 

When  the  Greeks  had  lost  this  great  battle,  those  of  the 
contrary  faction  attacked  Demosthenes,  and  brought  a 
variety  of  public  accusations  against  him.  The  people, 
however,  not  only  acquitted  him,  but  treated  him  with 
the  same  respect  as  before,  and  called  him  to  the  helm 
again,  as  a  person  whom  they  knew  to  be  a  well-wisher  to 
his  country.  So  that,  when  the  bones  of  those  who  foil 
at  Chaeronea  were  brought  home  to  be  interred,  they 
pitched  upon  Demosthenes  to  make  the  funeral  oration. 
They  were,  therefore,  so  far  from  bearing  their  misfortune 
in  a  mean  and  ungenerous  manner,  as  Theopompus,  in  a  | 
tragical  strain,  represents  it ;  that  by  the  great  honor  they  , 
did  the  counsellor,  they  showed  they  did  not  repent  of 
having  followed  his  advice. 

Demosthenes  accordingly  made  the  oration.  But,  after 
this,  he  did  not  prefix  his  own  name  to  his  edicts,  because 
he  considered  fortune  as  inauspicious  to  him  ;  but  some- 
times that  of  one  friend,  sometimes  that  of  another,  till  he 
recovered  his  spirits  upon  the  death  of  Philip  :  for  that 
prince  did  not  long  survive  his  victory  at  Chaeronea,  and  j 
his  fate  seemed  to  be  presignified  in  the  last  of  the  verses  i 
above  quoted. 

And  see  the  vanquish 'd  weep,  the  victor  die  I 
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Demosthenes  had  secret  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Philip  ;  and  in  order  to  prepossess  the  people  with  hopes 
of  some  good  success  to  come,  he  entered  the  assembly 
with  a  gay  countenance,  pretending  he  had  seen  a  vision 
which  announced  something  great  for  Athens.  Soon 
after,  messengers  came  with  an  account  of  Philip's  death. 
The  Athenians  immediately  offered  sacrifices  of  acknowl- 
edgment to  the  gods  for  so  happy  an  event,  and  voted  a 
crown  for  Pausanias,  who  killed  him.  Demosthenes,  on 
this  occasion,  made  his  appearance  in  magnificent  attire, 
and  with  a  garland  on  his  head,  though  it  was  only  the 
seventh  day  after  his  daughter's  death,  as  iEschines  tells 
us,  who,  on  that  account,  reproaches  him  as  an  unnatural 
father.  But  he  must  himself  have  been  of  an  ungenerous 
and  effeminate  disposition,  if  he  considered  tears  and 
lamentations  as  marks  of  a  kind  and  affectionate  parent, 
and  condemned  the  man  who  bore  such  a  loss  with 
moderation. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  the  Athenians 
were  right  in  crowning  themselves  with  flowers,  or  in 
sacrificing,  upon  the  death  of  a  prince  who  had  behaved 
to  them  with  so  much  gentleness  and  humanity  in  their 
misfortunes  :  for  it  was  a  meanness,  below  contempt,  to 
honor  him  in  his  life,  and  admit  him  a  citizen  ;  and  yet, 
after  he  was  fallen  by  the  hands  of  another,  not  to  keep 
their  joy  within  any  bounds,  but  to  insult  the  dead,  and 
sing  triumphal  songs,  as  if  they  had  performed  some 
extraordinary  act  of  valor. 

I  commend  Demosthenes,  indeed,  for  leaving  the  tears 
and  other  instances  of  mourning,  which  his  domestic  mis- 
fortunes might  claim,  to  the  women,  and  going  about 
such  actions  as  he  thought  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
his  country ;  for  I  think  a  man  of  such  firmness  and  other 
abilities  as  a  statesman  ought  to  have,  should  always  have 
the  common  concern  in  view,  and  look  upon  his  private 
accidents  or  business  as  considerations  much  inferior  to 
the  public.  In  consequence  of  which,  he  will  be  much 
more  careful  to  maintain  his  dignity  than  actors  who  per- 
sonate kings  and  tyrants  ;  and  yet  these,  we  see,  neither 
laugh  nor  weep  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
passions,  but  as  they  are  directed  by  the  subject  of  the 
drama.  It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  we  are  not 
to  abandon  the  unhappy  to  their  sorrows,  but  to  endeavor 
to  console  them  by  rational  discourse,  or  by  turning  their 
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attention  to  more  agreeable  objects  ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  desire  those  who  have  weak  eyes  to  turn  them  from 
bright  and  dazzling  colors,  to  green,  or  others  of  a  softer 
kind.  And  what  better  consolation  can  there  be  under 
domestic  afflictions,  than  to  attempter  and  alleviate  them 
with  the  public  success  ;  so  that,  by  such  a  mixture,  the 
bad  may  be  corrected  by  the  good.  These  reflections  we 
thought  proper  to  make,  because  we  have  observed  that 
this  discourse  of  iEschines  has  weakened  the  minds  of 
many  persons,  and  put  them  upon  indulging  all  the 
effeminacy  of  sorrow. 

Demosthenes  now  solicited  the  states  of  Greece  again, 
and  they  entered  once  more  into  the  league.  The  The- 
bans,  being  furnished  with  arms  by  Demosthenes,  at- 
tacked the  garrison  in  their  citadel,  and  killed  great  num- 
bers ;  and  the  Athenians  prepared  to  join  them  in  the  war. 
Demosthenes  mounted  the  rostrum  almost  every  day ; 
and  he  wrote  to  the  king  of  Persia's  lieutenants  in  Asia,  to 
invite  them  to  commence  hostilities  from  that  quarter 
against  Alexander,  whom  he  called  a  hoy,  a  second  Mar- 
giies,  * 

But  when  Alexander  had  settled  the  affiairs  of  his  own 
country,  and  marched  into  Bceotia  with  all  his  forces,  the 
pride  of  the  Athenians  was  humbled,  and  the  spirit  of 
Demosthenes  died  away.  They  deserted  the  Thebans  ; 
and  that  unhappy  people  had  to  stand  the  whole  fury  of 
the  war  by  themselves ;  in  consequence  of  which  they 
lost  their  city.  The  Athenians  were  in  great  trouble  and 
confusion  :  and  they  could  think  of  no  better  measure 
than  the  sending  Demosthenes,  and  some  others,  ambas- 
sadors to  Alexander.  But  Demosthenes,  dreading  the 
anger  of  that  monarch,  turned  back  at  Mount  Cithaeron, 
and  relinquished  his  commission.  Alexander  immediately 
sent  deputies  to  Athens,  who  (according  to  Idomeneus 
and  Duns)  demanded  that  they  would  deliver  up  ten  of 
their  orators.  But  the  greatest  part,  and  those  the  most  re- 
putable of  the  historians,  say,  that  he  demanded  only  these 
eight,  Demosthenes,  Polyeuctus,  Ephialtes,  Lycurgus,  My- 
rocles,  Damon,  Calisthenes,  and  Charidemus.  On  this  oc- 
casion, Demosthenes  addressed  the  people  in  the  fable  of 
the  sheep,  who  were  to  give  up  their  dogs  to  the  wolves, 
before  they  would  grant  them  peace :  by  which  he  in- 

*  Homer  wrote  a  satire  iqpuntt  this  Maiiptes,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  very  con- 
temptible  cbarnqter. 
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sinuated,  that  he  and  the  other  orators  were  the  guards  of 
the  people,  as  the  dogs  were  of  the  flocks ;  and  mat  Alex- 
ander was  the  great  wolf  they  had  to  treat  with.  And 
again  :  *  *  As  we  see  merchants  carrying  about  a  small 
sample  in  a  dish,  by  which  they  sell  large  quantities  of 
wheat :  so  you,  in  us,  without  knowing  it,  deliver  up  the 
whole  body  of  citizens."  These  particulars  we  have  from 
Aristobulus  of  Cassandria. 

The  Athenians  deliberated  upon  the  point  in  full  assem- 
bly ;  and  Demades  seeing  them  in  great  perplexity,  of- 
fered to  go  alone  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  and  intercede 
for  the  orators,  on  condition  that  each  of  them  would  give 
him  five  talents ;  whether  it  was  that  he  depended  upon 
the  friendship  that  prince  had  for  him,  or  whether  he 
hoped  to  find  him,  like  a  lion,  satiated  with  blood,  he 
succeeded,  however,  in  his  application  for  the  orators, 
and  reconciled  Alexander  to  the  city. 

When  Alexander  returned  to  Macedon,  the  reputation  of 
Demades,  and  the  other  orators  of  his  party,  greatly  in- 
creased ;  and  that  of  Demosthenes  gradually  declined. 
It  is  true,  he  raised  his  head  a  little  when  Agis,  king  of 
Sparta  took  the  field  ;  but  it  soon  fell  again  ;  for  the 
Athenians  refused  to  join  him.  Agfe  was  killed  in  battle, 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  entirely  routed. 

About  this  time,  *  the  aifair  concerning  the  crown,  came 
again  upon  the  carpet  The  information  was  first  laid 
under  the  archonship  of  Chaerondas  ;  and  the  cause  was 
not  determined  till  ten  years  after,  under  Aristophon.  It 
was  the  most  celebrated  cause  that  ever  was  pleaded,  as 
well  on  account  of  the  reputation  of  the  orators,  as  the 
generous  behavior  of  the  judges :  for,  though  the  pros- 
ecutors of  Demosthenes  were  then  in  great  power,  as 
being  entirely  in  the  Macedonian  interest,  the  judges  would 
not  give  their  voices  against  him  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
acquitted  him  so  honorably  that  iEschines  had  not  a  fifth 
part  of  the  suffrages.  iEschines  immediately  quitted 
Athens,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  teaching  rheto- 
ric at  Rhodes  and  in  Ionia.  ' 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Harpalus  came  from  Asia 
to  Athens.  He  had  fled  from  the  service  of  Alexander, 
both  because  he  was  conscious  to  himself  of  having  falsi- 

*  Demosthenes  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Athens  at  his  own  expense;  for  which  the  people, 
at  the  motion  of  Ctesiphon,  decreed  him  a  crown  of  fisAA.  This  excited  the  envy  and 
jealousy  of  ^Bschines,  who  thereu|>on  brought  that  famous  impeachment  against  Diemos- 
tbenes,  which  occasiooed  his  inimiuble  oration  de  Corona — SeeGrotes  Demostlirats^ 
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tied  his  trust,  to  minister  to  his  pleasures,  and  because  he 
dreaded  his  master,  who  now  was  become  terrible  to  his 
best  friends.  As  he  applied  to  the  people  of  Athens  for 
shelter,  and  desired  protection  for  his  ships  and  treas- 
ures, most  of  the  orators  had  an  eye  upon  the  gold,  and 
supported  his  application  with  all  their  interest  De- 
mosthenes at  first  advised  them  to  order  Harpalus  off 
immediately,  and  to  be  particularly  careful  not  to  in- 
volve the  city  in  the  war  again,  without  any  just  or  nec- 
essary cause. 

Yet  a  few  days  after,  when  they  were  taking  an  account 
of  the  treasure,  Harpalus  perceiving  that  Demosthenes 
was  much  pleased  with  one  of  the  king  s  cups,  and  stood 
admiring  the  workmanship  and  fashion,  desired  him  to 
take  it  in  his  hand,  and  feel  the  weight  of  the  gold.  Demos- 
thenes being  surprised  at  the  weight,  and  asking  Harpalus 
how  much  it  might  bring,  he  smiled,  and  said,  **It  will 
bring  you  twenty  talents. "  And  as  soon  as  it  was  night, 
he  sent  him  the  cup  with  that  sum.  For  Harpalus  knew 
well  enough  how  to  distinguish  a  man's  passion  for  gold, 
by  his  pleasure  at  the  sight  and  the  keen  looks  he  cast  up- 
on it  Demosthenes  could  not  resist  the  temptation  ;  it 
made  all  the  impression  upon  him  that  was  expected  ;  he 
received  the  money,  like  a  garrison,  into  his  house,  and 
went  over  to  the  interest  of  Harpalus.  Next  day  he  came 
into  the  assembly  with  a  quantity  of  wool  and  bandages 
about  his  neck ;  and  when  the  people  called  upon  him  to 
get  up  and  speak,  he  made  signs  that  he  had  lost  his  voice. 
Upon  which  some  that  were  by  said,  *  *  it  was  no  common 
hoarseness  that  he  got  in  the  night ;  it  was  a  hoarseness 
occasioned  by  swallowing  gold  and  silver."  Afterwards, 
when  all  the  people  were  apprised  of  his  taking  the  bribe, 
and  he  wanted  to  speak  in  his  own  defence,  they  would 
not  suffer  him,  but  raised  a  clamor,  and  expressed  their 
indignation.  At  the  same  time,  somebody  or  other  stood 
up  and  said  sneeringly,  *'  Will  you  not  listen  to  the  man 
with  the  cup  ?  "  The  Athenians  then  immediately  sent 
Harpalus  off;  and  fearing  they  might  be  called  to  account 
for  tiie  money  with  which  the  orators  had  been  corrupted, 
they  made  a  strict  inquiry  after  it,  and  searched  all  their 
houses,  except  that  of  Callicles  the  son  of  Arenides,  whom 
they  spared,  as  Theopompus  says,  because  he  was  newly 
married,  and  his  bride  was  in  his  house. 

At  the  same  time  Demosthenes,  seemingly  with  a  design 
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to  prove  his  innocence,  moved  for  an  order  that  the  affair 
should  be  brought  before  the  court  of  Areopagus,  and  all 
persons  punished  who  should  be  found  guilty  of  taking 
bribes.  In  consequence  of  which,  he  appeared  before 
that  court,  and  was  one  of  the  first  that  were  convicted 
Being  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  and  to  be 
imprisoned  till  it  was  paid,  the  disgrace  of  his  conviction, 
and  the  weakness  of  his  constitution,  which  could  not 
bear  close  confinement,  determined  him  to  fly  ;  and  this 
he  did,  undiscovered  by  some,  and  assisted  by  others.  It 
is  said,  that  when  he  was  not  far  from  the  city,  he  per- 
ceived some  of  his  late  adversaries  following,  and  endeav- 
ored to  hide  himself.  But  they  called  to  him  by  name  ; 
and  when  they  came  nearer,  desired  him  to  take  some 
necessary  supplies  of  money,  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  for  that  purpose.  They  assured  him,  they  had 
no  other  design  in  following ;  and  exhorted  him  to  take 
courage.  But  Demosthenes  gave  into  more  violent  ex- 
pressions of  grief  than  ever,  and  said,  **What  comfort 
can  I  have,  when  I  leave  enemies  in  this  city,  more  gen- 
erous than  it  seems  possible  to  find  friends  in  any  other  ? '' 
He  bore  his  exile  in  a  very  weak  and  effeminate  manner. 
For  the  most  part,  he  resided  in  iEgina  or  Trcezene  ; 
where,  whenever  he  looked  towards  Attica,  the  tears  fell 
from  his  eyes.  In  his  expressions  there  was  nothing  of  a 
rational  firmness  ;  nothing  answerable  to  the  bold  things 
he  had  said  and  done  in  his  administration.  When  he 
left  Athens,  we  are  told,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  towards  the 
citadel,  and  said,  *'0  Minerva!  goddess  of  those  towers, 
whence  is  it  that  thou  delightest  in  three  such  monsters  as 
an  owl,  a  dragon,  and  the  people  ? "'  The  young  men  who 
resorted  to  him  for  instruction  he  advised  by  no  means  to 
meddle  with  affairs  of  state.  He  told  them,  '*  That,  if  two 
roads  had  been  shown  him  at  first,  the  one  leading  to  the 
rostrum  and  the  business  of  the  assembly,  and  the  other 
to  certain  destruction  ;  and  he  could  have  foreseen  the 
evils  that  awaited  him  in  the  political  walk,  the  fears,  the 
envy,  the  calumny,  and  contention  ;  he  would  have  chosen 
that  road  which  led  to  immediate  death." 

During  the  exile  of  Demosthenes,  Alexander  died.  The 
Greek  cities  once  more  combining  upon  that  event,  Leos- 
thenes  performed  great  things  ;  and,  among  the  rest, 
drew  a  line  of  circumvallation  around  Antipater,  whom 
he  had  shut  up  in  Lamia.     Pytheas  the  orator,  with  Calli- 
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medon  and  Carabus,  left  Athens,  and  going  over  to  Anti- 
pater,  accompanied  his  friends  and  ambassadors  in  their 
applications  to  the  Greeks,  and  in  persuading  them  not  to 
desert  the  Macedonian  cause,  nor  listen  to  the  Athenians. 
On  the  other  hand,  Demosthenes  joined  the  Athenian  dep- 
uties, and  exerted  himself  greatly  with  them  in  exhort- 
ing the  states  to  fall  with  united  efforts  upon  the  Mace- 
donians, and  drive  them  out  of  Greece.  Philarchus  tells 
us,  that  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Arcadia,  Pytheas  and  De- 
mosthenes spoke  with  great  acrimony  ;  the  one  in  plead- 
ing for  the  Macedonians,  and  the  other  for  the  Greeks, 
Pytheas  is  reported  to  have  said,  *'As  some  sickness  is 
always  supposed  to  be  in  the  house  into  which  ass's  milk 
is  brought ;  so  the  city  into  which  an  Athenian  embassy 
ever  enters  must  necessarily  be  in  a  sick  and  decaying  con- 
dition." Demosthenes  turned  the  comparison  against 
him,  by  saying,  **  As  ass*s  milk  never  enters  but  for  curings 
the  sick ;  so  the  Athenians  never  appear  but  for  remedy- 
ing some  disorder. " 

The  people  of  Athens  were  so  much  pleased  with  this 
repartee,  that  they  immediately  voted  for  the  recall  of 
Demosthenes,  It  was  Damon  the  Pseanean,  cousin-ger- 
man  to  Demosthenes,  w^ho  drew  up  the  decree.  A  galley 
was  sent  to  fetch  him  from  iEgina ;  and  when  he  came 
up  from  the  Piraeus  to  Athens,  the  whole  body  of  the 
citizens  went  to  meet  and  congratulate  him  on  his  return  ; 
insomuch  that  there  was  neither  a  magistrate  nor  priest  left 
in  the  town.  Demetrius  of  Magnesia  acquaints  us,  that 
Demosthenes  lifted  up  his  hands  towards  heaven  in  thanks 
for  that  happy  day."  "Happier,"  said  he,  '*is  my  re- 
turn than  that  of  Alcibiades.  It  was  through  compassion 
that  the  Athenians  restored  him,  but  me  they  have  recalled 
from  a  motive  of  kindness. " 

The  fine,  however,  still  remained  due :  for  they  could 
not  extend  their  grace  so  far  as  to  repeal  his  sentence. 
But  they  found  out  a  method  to  evade  the  law,  while  they 
seemed  to  comply  with  it  It  was  the  custom,  in  the 
sacrifices  to  Jupiter  the  preserver,  to  pay  the  persons  who 
prepared  and  adorned  the  altars.  They  therefore  appointed 
Demosthenes  to  this  charge  ;  and  ordered  that  he  should 
have  fifty  talents  for  his  trouble,  which  was  the  sum  his 
fine  amounted  to. 

But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  return  to  his  country. 
The  affairs  of  Greece  soon  went  to  ruin.     They  lost  the 
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battle  of  Crano  in  the  month  of  August,  a  Macedonian 
j^arrison  entered  Munychia  in  September,  and  Demosthenes 
lost  his  life  in  October. 

It  happened  in  the  following  manner.  When  news  was 
brought  that  Antipater  and  Craterus  were  coming  to 
Athens,  Demosthenes  and  those  of  his  party  hastened  to 
get  out  privately  before  their  arrival.  Hereupon,  the 
people,  at  the  motion  of  Demades,  condemned  them  to 
death.  As  they  fled  different  ways,  Antipater  sent  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  about  the  country  to  seize  them.  Archias 
surnamed  Phuga-doiherasa,  the  exile  hunter ^  was  their  cap- 
tain. It  is  said  he  was  a  native  of  Thurium,  and  had  been 
some  time  a  tragedian  ;  they  add,  that  Polus  of  ^gina, 
who  excelled  all  the  actors  of  his  time,  was  his  scholar. 
Hermippus  reckons  Archias  among  the  disciples  of  Lacri- 
tus  the  rhetorician  ;  and  Demetrius  says  he  spent  some 
time  at  the  school  of  Anaximenes.  This  Archias,  how- 
ever, drew  Hyperides  the  orator,  Aristonicus  of  Marathon, 
and  Himerseus,  the  brother  of  Demetrius  the  Phalerean, 
out  of  the  temple  of  iEacus  in  iEgina,  where  they  had 
taken  refuge,  and  sent  them  to  Antipater  at  Cleonae. 
There  they  were  executed ;  and  Hyperides  is  said  to  have 
first  had  his  tongue  cut  out 

Archias  being  informed  that  Demosthenes  had  taken 
sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Calauria,  he  and  his 
Thracian  soldiers  passed  over  to  it  in  row  boats.  As  soon 
as  he  was  landed,  he  went  to  the  orator,  and  endeavored 
to  persuade  him  to  quit  the  temple,  and  go  with  him  to 
Antipater  ;  assuring  him  that  he  had  no  hard  measure  to 
expect  But  it  happened  that  Demosthenes  had  seen  a 
strange  vision  the  night  before.  He  thought  that  he  was 
contending  with  Archias,  which  could  play  the  tragedian 
the  best ;  that  he  succeeded  in  his  action  ;  had  the  audi- 
ence on  his  side,  and  would  certainly  have  obtained  the 
prize,  had  not  Archias  outdone  him  in  the  dresses  and  dec- 
orations of  the  theatre.  Therefore,  when  Archias  had  ad- 
dressed him  with  great  appearance  of  humanity,  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  him,  and  said,  without  rising  from  his  seat, 
"  Neither  your  action  moved  me  formerly,  nor  do  your 
promises  move  me  now^."  Archias  then  began  to  threaten 
him;  upon  which  he  said,  "Before,  you  acted  a  part; 
now  you  speak  as  from  the  Macedonian  tripod.  Only 
wait  awhile  till  I  have  sent  my  last  orders  to  my  family, " 
So  saying,  he  retired  into  the  inner  part  of  the  temple : 
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and,  taking  some  paper,  as  if  he  meant  to  write,  he  put 
the  pen  in  his  mouth,  and  bit  it  a  considerable  time,  as 
he  used  to  do  when  thoughtful  about  his  composition : 
after  which,  he  covered  his  head  and  put  it  in  a  reclining 
posture.  The  soldiers  who  stood  at  the  door,  apprehend- 
ing that  he  took  these  methods  to  put  off  the  fatal  stroke, 
laughed  at  him,  and  called  him  a  coward.  Archias  then 
approaching  him,  desired  him  to  rise  and  began  to  repeat 
the  promises  of  making  his  peace  with  Antipater.  Demos- 
thenes, who  by  this  time  felt  the  operation  of  the  poison 
he  had  taken  strong  upon  him,  uncovered  his  face,  and 
looking  upon  Archias,  "Now,"  said  he,  "you  may  act 
the  part  of  Creon  in  the  play  as  soon  as  you  please,  and 
cast  out  this  carcass  of  mine  unburied.  For  my  part,  O 
gracious  Neptune  !  I  quit  thy  temple  with  my  breath  with- 
in me.  But  Antipater  and  the  Macedonians  would  not 
have  scrupled  to  profane  it  with  murder."  By  this  time 
he  could  scarcely  stand,  and  therefore  desired  them  to 
support  him.  But,  in  attempting  to  walk  out,  he  fell  by 
the  altar,  and  expired  with  a  groan. 

Aristo  says  he  sucked  the  poison  from  a  pen,  as  we 
have  related  it.     One  Poppus,    whose  memoirs  were  re- 
covered by  Hermippus,  reports,  that,  when  he  fell  by  the 
altar,  there  was  found  on   his  paper  the  beginning  of  a 
letter,  "Demosthenes  to  Antipater,"  and  nothing  more. 
He   adds,   that   people   being   surprised   that  he  died  so 
quickly,    the  Thracians  who   stood  at  the   door  assured 
them  that  he  took  the  poison  in  his  hand  out  of  a  piece  of 
cloth,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth.     To  them  it  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  gold.     Upon  inquiry  made  by  Archia,  a  young 
maid  who  served  Demosthenes  said,  he  had  long  wore 
that  piece  of  cloth  by  way  of  amulet.     Eratosthenes  tells 
us,  that  he  kept  the  poison  hi  the  hollow  of  a  bracelet 
button  which  he  wore  upon  his  arm.     Many  others  have 
written  upon  the  subject  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
all  their  different  accounts.     We  shall  only  add  that  De- 
mocharis,  a  servant  of  Demosthenes,  asserts,  that  he  did 
not  think  his  death  owing  to  poison,  but  to  the  favor  of 
the  gods,  and  a  happy  providence,  which  snatched  him 
from  the  cruelty  of  the  Macedonians  by  a  speedy  and 
easy  death.     He  died  on  the  sixteenth  of  October,  which 
is  the  most  mournful  day  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Thes- 
mophoria.     The  women  keep  it  with  fasting  in  the  temple 
of  Ceres. 
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It  was  not  long  before  the  people  of  Athens  paid  him 
the  honors  that  were  due  to  him,  by  erecting  his  statue  in 
brass,  and  decreeing  that  the  eldest  of  his  family  should 
be  maintained  in  3ie  Pryianeum,  at  the  public  charge. 
This  celebrated  inscription  was  put  upon  the  pedestal  of 
his  statue  : 

Divine  in  speech,  in  judgment,  too,  divine. 
Had  valor's  wreath,  Demosthenes,  been  thine, 
Fair  Greece  had  still  her  freedom's  ensign  borne, 
And  held  the  scourge  of  Macedon  in  scorn  ! 

For  no  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  those  who  say  that  Demos- 
thenes himself  uttered  these  lines  in  Calauria,  just  before 
he  took  the  poison.* 

A  little  before  I  visited  Athens,  the  following  adventure 
is  said  to  have  happened.  A  soldier  being  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  commanding  officer  upon  some  misde- 
meanor, put  the  little  gold  he  had  in  the  hands  of  the 
statue  of  Demosthenes,  which  were  in  some  measure 
clenched  A  small  plane-tree  grew  by  it,  and  many 
leaves,  either  accidentally  lodged  there  by  the  winds,  or 
purposely  so  placed  by  the  soldier,  covered  the  gold  a 
considerable  time.  When  he  returned  and  found  his 
money  entire,  the  fame  of  this  accident  was  spread  abroad, 
and  many  of  the  wits  of  Athens  strove  which  could  write 
the  best  copy  of  verses  to  vindicate  Demosthenes  from 
the  charge  of  corruption. 

As  for  Demades,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  new  honors 
he  had  acquired  The  Being,  who  took  it  in  charge  to 
revenge  Demosthenes,  led  him  into  Macedonia,  where  he 
justly  perished  by  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  had  basely 
flattered  They  had  hated  him  for  some  time ;  but  at  last 
they  caught  him  in  a  fact  which  could  neither  be  excused 
nor  pardoned.  Letters  of  his  were  intercepted,  in  which 
he  exhorted  Perdiccas  to  seize  Macedonia,  and  deliver 
Greece,  which,  he  said,  '  *  hung  only  by  an  old  rotten 
stalk,"  meaning  Antipater.  Dinarchus,  the  Corinthian, 
accusing  him  of  this  treason,  Cassander  was  so  much 
provoked,  that  he  stabbed  his  son  in  his  arms,  and  after- 
wards gave  orders  for  his  execution.  Thus,  by  the  most 
dreadful  misfortunes,  he  learned  that  traitors  always  first 
fell  themselves  ;    a  truth  which  Demosthenes  had  often 

*  This  inscriptioQ  appears  like  a  reproach  to  Demosthenes.  Valor  was  expected  of  all 
the  citixens  of  Athens.  Yet  where  in  the  world's  annals,  do  we  find  the  soldier  and 
orator  combined,  lo  as  to  display  perfection  in  both  ? 
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told  him  before,  but  he  would  never  believe  it  Such,  my 
Sossius,  is  the  life  of  Demosthenes,  which  we  have  com- 
piled in  the  best  manner  we  could,  from  books  and  from 
tradition. 


CICERO. 

The  account  we  have  of  Henlia,  the  mother  of  Cicero, 
is,  that  her  family  was  noble,  and  her  character  excellent 
Of  his  father  there  is  nothing  said  but  in  extremes.      For 
some  affirm  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  fuller,  and  educated 
in  that  trade,  while  others  deduce  his  origin  from  Attius 
Tullus,  a  prince  who  governed  the  Volsci  with  great  repu- 
tation.    Be  that  as  it  may,  I  think  the  first  of  the  family 
who  bore  the  name  of  Cicero  must  have  been  an  extraor- 
dinary man  ;  and  for  that  reason  his  posterity  did  not  re- 
ject the  appellation,  but  rather  took  to  it  with  pleasure, 
though  it  was  a  common  subject  of  ridicule ;  for  the  Latins 
call  a  vetch  cicery  and  he  had  a  flat  excrescence  on  the 
top  of  his  nose  in  resemblance  of  a  vetch,  from  which  he 
got  that  surname.  *    As  for  the  Cicero  of  whom  we  are 
writing,  his  friends  advised  him,  on  his  first  application 
to  business  and  soliciting  one  of  the  great  offices  of  state, 
to  lay  aside  or  change  that  name.     But  he  answered  with 
great  spirit,  **  That  he  would  endeavor  to  make  the  name 
of  Cicero  more  glorious  than  of  the  Scauri  and  the  Catuli." 
When  quaestor  in  Sicily,   he  consecrated  in  one  of  the 
temples  a  vase  or  some  other   offering  in  silver,   upon 
which  he  inscribed  his  two  first  names  Marcus  TuUius, 
and,  punning  upon  the  third,  ordered  the  artificer  to  en- 
grave a  vetch.     Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  his  name 
He  was  born  on  the  third  of  January,  f  the  day  on 
>yhich  the  magistrates  now  sacrifice  and  pay  their  devo- 
'  tions  for  the  health  of  the  emperor ;  and  it  is  said  that  his 
mother  was  delivered  of  him  without  pain.     It  is  also  re- 
ported, that  a  spectre  appeared  to  his  nurse,  and  foretold, 
that  the  child  she  had  the  happiness  to  attend  would  one 
day  prove  a  great  benefit  to  the  whole  commonwealth  of 

*  Pliny's  account  of  the  origin  of  this  name  is  more  probable.  He  supposes  that  the 
person  who  first  bore  it  was  remarkable  for  the  cultivation  o£  vetches.  So  Fabius, 
Lentulus,  and  Piso,  had  their  names  from  beans,  tares,  and  peas. 

t  In  the  six  hundred  and  forty-seventh  year  of  Rome  ;  a  nandred  and  foor  yein  be* 
tore  the  Qmstsan  «ra.    Pompey  was  bom  in  the  same  jrear. 
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Rome.  These  things  might  have  passed  for  idle  dreams, 
had  he  not  soon  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  prediction. 
When  he  was  of  a  proper  age  to  go  to  school,  his  genius 
broke  out  with  so  much  lustre,  and  he  gained  so  distin- 
guished a  reputation  among  the  boys,  that  the  fathers  of 
some  of  them  repaired  to  the  school  to  see  Cicero,  and  to 
have  specimens  of  his  capacity  for  literature  ;  but  the  less 
civilized  were  angry  with  their  sons,  when  they  saw  them 
take  Cicero  in  the  middle  of  them  as  he  walked,  and 
always  give  him  the  place  of  honor.  He  had  that  turn  of 
genius  and  disposition  which  Plato  would  have  a  scholar 
and  philosopher  to  possess.  He  had  both  the  capacity 
and  inclination  to  leani  all  the  arts,  nor  was  there  any 
branch  of  science  that  he  despised  ;  yet  he  was  most  in- 
clined to  poetry ;  and  there  is  still  extant  a  poem,  entitled 
Pontius  Glaucus,  which  was  written  by  him,  when  a  boy, 
in  tetrameter  verse.  In  process  of  time  when  he  had 
studied  this  art,  with  greater  application,  he  was  looked 
upon  as  the  best  poet,  as  well  as  the  greatest  orator,  in 
Rome.  His  reputation  for  oratory  still  remains,  notwith- 
standing the  considerable  changes  that  have  since  been 
made  in  the  language ;  but,  as  many  ingenious  poets 
have  appeared  since  his  time,  his  poetry  has  lost  its 
credit,  and  is  now  neglected. 

When  he  had  finished  those  studies  through  which  boys 
commonly  pass,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Philo  the 
academician,  whom,  of  all  the  scholars  of  Clitomachus, 
the  Romans  most  admired  for  his  eloquence,  and  loved 
for  his  conduct  At  the  same  time  he  made  great  im- 
provement in  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  under  Mucius 
Scaevola,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  president  of  the  senate. 
He  likewise  got  a  taste  for  military  knowledge  under  Sylla, 
in  the  Marsian  war.  But  afterwards,  finding  the  com- 
monwealth engaged  in  civil  wars,  which  were  likely  to 
end  in  nothing  but  absolute  monarchy,  he  withdrew  to  a 
philosophic  and  contemplative  life  ;  conversing  with  men 
of  letters  from  Greece,  and  making  farther  advances  in 
science.  This  method  of  life  he  pursued  till  Sylla  had 
made  himself  master,  and  there  appeared  to  be  some  es- 
tablished government  again. 

About  this  time  Sylla  ordered  the  estate  of  one  of  the 
citizens  to  be  sold  by  auction,  in  consequence  of  his  be- 
ing killed  as  a  person  proscribed ;  when  it  was  struck  off 
to  Chrysogonus,  Sylla's  freedman,  at  the  small  sum  of  two 
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thousand  drachmce.     Roscius,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  de- 
ceased, expressed  his  indignation,  and  declared  that  the 
estate  was  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents.     Sylla, 
enraged  at  having  his  conduct  thus  publicly  called    in 
question,  brought  an  action  against  Roscius  tor  the  mur- 
der of  his  father,  and  appointed  Chrysogonus  to  be  the 
manager.     Such  was  the  dread  of  Sylla's  cruelty,  that  no 
man  offered  to  appear  in  defence  of  Roscius,  and  nothing^ 
seemed  left  for  him  but  to  fall  a  sacrifice.     In  this  distress 
he  applied  to  Cicero,  and  the  friends  of  the  young  orator 
desired  him  to  undertake  the  cause ;  thinking  he  could 
not  have  a  more  glorious  opportunity  to  enter  the  lists  of 
fame.     Accordingly  he  undertook  his  defence,  succeeded, 
and  gained  great  applause.     But,  fearing  Sylla's  resent- 
ment,  he  travelled  into  Greece,    and  g^ave   out  that  the 
recovery  of  his  health  was  the  motive.     Indeed,  he  was 
of  a  lean  and  slender  habit,  and  his  stomach  was  so  weak 
that  he  was  obliged  to  be  very  sparing  in  his  diet,  and 
not  to  eat  till  a  late  hour  in  the  day.     His  voice,  however, 
had  a  variety  of  inflections,  but  was  at  the  same  time 
harsh  and  unformed ;  and,  as  in  the  vehemence  and  en- 
thusiasm of  speaking  he  always  rose  into  a  loud  key, 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  might  injure  his 
health. 

When  he  came  to  Athens,  he  heard  Antiochus  the  Asca- 
lonite,  and  was  charmed  with  the  smoothness  and  grace 
of  his  elocution,  though  he  did  not  approve  his  new  doc- 
trines in  philosophy.  For  Antiochus  had  left  the  new  aca- 
demy, as  it  is  called,  and  the  sect  of  Carneades,  either 
from  clear  conviction  and  from  the  strength  of  the  evi- 
dence of  sense,  or  else  from  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
schools  of  Clitonachus  and  Philo,  and  had  adopted  most 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics.  But  Cicero  loved  the  new 
academy,  and  entered  more  and  more  into  its  opinions  ; 
having  already  taken  his  resolution,  if  he  failed  in  his 
design  of  rising  in  the  state,  to  retire  from  the  forum  and 
all  political  intrigues,  to  Athens,  and  spend  his  days  in 
peace  in  the  bosom  of  philosophy. 

But  not  long  after  he  received  the  news  of  Sylla's  death. 
His  body  by  this  time  was  strengthened  by  exercise,  and 
brought  to  a  good  habit.  His  voice  was  formed  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  that  it  was  full  and  sonorous,  had  gained 
a  sufficient  sweetness,  and  was  brought  to  a  key  which 
his  constitution  could  bear.     Besides,  his  friends  at  Rome 
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solicited  him  by  letters  to  return,  and  Antiochus  exhorted 
him  much  to  apply  himself  to  public  affairs.  For  which 
reasons  he  exercised  his  rhetorical  powers  afresh,  as  the 
best  engines  for  business,  and  called  forth  his  political 
talents.  In  short,  he  suffered  not  a  day  to  pass  without 
either  declaiming,  or  attending  the  most  celebrated  orators. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  design  he  sailed  to  Asia  and  the 
island  of  Rhodes.  Amongst  the  rhetoricians  of  Asia,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  instructions  ofXenocles  ofAdramyt- 
tium,  Dionysius  of  Magnesia,  and  Menippus  of  Caria.  At 
Rhodes  he  studied  under  the  rhetorician  Apollonius  the 
son  of  Molo,  and  the  philosopher  Posidonius.  It  is  said, 
that  Apollonius,  not  understanding  the  Roman  language, 
desired  Cicero  to  declaim  in  Greek  ;  and  he  readily  com- 
plied, because  he  thought  by  that  means  his  faults  might  the 
better  be  corrected.  Whisn  he  had  ended  his  declamation, 
the  rest  were  astonished  at  his  performance,  and  strove 
which  should  praise  him  most ;  but  Apollonius  showed  no 
signs  of  pleasure  while  he  was  speaking ;  and  when  he 
had  done,  he  sat  a  long  time  thoughtful  and  silent  At  last, 
observing  the  uneasiness  it  gave  his  pupil,  he  said,  '*As 
for  you,  Cicero,  I  praise  and  admire  you  ;  but  I  am  con- 
cerned for  the  fate  of  Greece.  She  had  nothing  left  her  but 
the  glory  of  eloquence  and  erudition,  and  you  are  carrying 
that  too  to  Rome. " 

Cicero  now  prepared  to  apply  himself  to  public  affairs 
with  great  hopes  of  success  :  but  his  spirit  received  a  check 
from  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  For  upon  his  inquiring  by  what 
means  he  might  rise  to  the  greatest  glory,  the  priestess 
bade  him  **  follow  nature,  and  not  take  the  opinion  of  the 
multitude  for  the  guide  of  his  life."  Hence  it  was,  that 
after  his  coming  to  Rome  he  acted  at  first  with  great  cau- 
tion. He  was  timorous  and  backward  in  applying  for 
public  offices,  and  had  the  mortification  to  find  himself 
neglected,  and  called  a  Greek,  a  scholastic ;  terms  which 
the  art'zans,  and  others  the  meanest  of  the  Romans,  are 
very  liberal  in  applying.  But,  as  he  was  naturally  ambi- 
tious of  honor,  and  spurred  on  besides  by  his  father  and 
his  friends,  he  betook  himself  to  the  bar.  Nor  was  it  by 
slow  and  insensible  degrees  that  he  gained  the  palm  of 
eloquence  ;  his  fame  shot  forth  at  once,  and  he  was  dis- 
tinguished above  all  the  orators  of  Rome.  Yet  it  is  said 
that  his  turn  for  action  was  naturally  as  defective  as  that 
of  Demosthenes ;  and  therefore  he  took  all  the  advantage 
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he  could  from  the  instruction  of  Roscius,  who  excelled  in 
comedy,  and  of  iEsop,  whose  talents  lay  in  tragedy.  This 
iEsop,  we  are  told,  when  he  was  one  day  acting  Atreus, 
in  the  part  where  he  considers  in  what  manner  he  should 
punish  Thyestes,  being  worked  up  by  his  passion  to  a 
degree  of  insanity,  with  his  sceptre  struck  a  servant  who 
happened  suddenly  to  pass  by,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his 
feet  In  consequence  of  these  helps,  Cicero  found  his  pow- 
ers of  persuasion  not  a  little  assisted  by  action  and  just 
pronunciation.  But  as  for  those  orators  who  gave  into  a 
bawling  manner,  he  laughed  at  them,  and  said,  •*  Their 
weakness  made  them  get  up  into  clamor,  as  lame  men 
get  on  horseback."  His  excellence  at  hitting  off  a  jest  or 
repartee  animated  his  pleadings,  and  therefore  seemed  not 
foreign  to  the  business  of  ^^  forum  :  but  by  bringing  it 
much  into  life,  he  offended  numbers  of  people,  and  got  the 
character  of  a  malevolent  man. 

He  was  appointed  quaestor  at  a  time  when  there  w^as  a 
great  scarcity  of  com  ;  and  having  Sicily  for  his  province, 
he  gave  the  people  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  first,  by  com- 
pelling them  to  send  their  corn  to  Rome.  But  afterwards, 
when  they  came  to  experience  his  diligence,  his  justice, 
and  moderation,  they  honored  him  more  than  any  quaes- 
tor that  Rome  had  ever  sent  them.  About  that  time  a  num- 
ber of  young  Romans  of  noble  families,  who  lay  under  the 
charge  of  having  violated  the  rules  of  discipline,  and  not 
behaved  with  sufficient  courage  in  time  of  service,  were 
sent  back  to  the  praetor  of  Sicily.  Cicero  undertook  their 
defence,  and  acquitted  himself  of  it  with  great  ability  and 
success.  As  he  returned  to  Rome,  much  elated  with  these 
advantages,  he  tells  us  he  met  with  a  pleasant  adventure. 
As  he  was  on  the  road  through  Campania,  meeting  with  a 
person  of  some  eminence  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
he  asked  him,  "What  they  said  and  thought  of  his  actions 
in  Rome  ?  "  imagining  that  his  name  and  the  glory  of  his 
achievements  had  filled  the  whole  city.  His  acquaintance 
answered,  *'  Why,  where  have  you  been,  then,  Cicero,  all 
this  time  ? " 

This  answer  dispirited  him  extremely  ;  for  he  found  that 
the  accounts  of  his  conduct  had  been  lost  in  Rome,  as  in 
an  immense  sea,  and  had  made  no  remarkable  addition  to 
his  reputation.  By  mature  reflection  upon  this  incident  he 
was  brought  to  retrench  his  ambition,  because  he  saw  that 
contention  for  glory  was    an   endless    thing,   and  had 
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neither  measure  nor  bounds  to  terminate  it  Nevertheless, 
his  immoderate  love  of  praise,  and  his  passion  for  glory, 
always  remained  with  him,  and  often  interrupted  his  best 
and  wisest  designs. 

When  he  began  to  dedicate  himself  more  earnestly  to 
public  business,  he  thought  that,  while  mechanics  knew 
the  name,  the  place,  the  use  of  every  tool  and  instrument 
they  take  in  their  hands,  though  those  things  are  inani- 
mate, it  would  be  absurd  for  a  statesman,  whose  functions 
cannot  be  performed  but  by  means  of  men,  to  be  negli- 
gent in  acquainting  himself  with  the  citizens.  He  therefore 
made  it  his  business  to  commit  to  memory,  not  only  their 
names,  but  the  place  of  abode  of  those  oif  greater  note, 
what  friends  they  made  use  of,  and  what  neighbors  were 
in  their  circle.  So  that  whatever  road  in  Italy  Cicero  trav- 
elled, he  could  easily  point  out  the  estates  and  houses  of 
his  friends. 

Though  his  own  estate  was  sufficient  for  his  necessities, 
yet,  as  it  was  small,  it  seemed  strange  that  he  would  take 
neither  fee  nor  present  for  his  services  at  the  bar.  This  was 
most  remarkable  in  the  case  of  Verres.  Verres  had 
been  prcp.tor  in  Sicily,  and  committed  numberless  acts  of 
injustice  and  oppression.  The  Sicilians  prosecuted  him, 
and  Cicero  gained  the  cause  for  them,  not  so  much  by 
pleading,  as  by  forbearing  to  plead.  The  magistrates, 
in  their  partiality  to  Verres,  put  off  the  trial  by  several 
adjournments  to  the  last  day  ;  and  as  Cicero  knew  there 
was  not  time  for  the  advocates  to  be  heard,  and  the  matter 
determined  in  the  usual  method,  he  rose  up,  and  said, 
**  There  was  no  occasion  for  pleadings.  "  He  therefore 
brought  up  the  witnesses,  and  after  their  depositions  were 
taken,  insisted  that  the  judges  should  give  their  verdict 
immediately. 

Yet  we  have  an  account  of  several  humorous  sayings  of 
Cicero's  in  this  cause.  When  an  emancipated  slave,  Cseci- 
lius  by  name,  who  was  suspected  of  being  a  Jew,  would 
have  set  aside  the  Sicilians,  and  taken  the  prosecution  of 
Verres  upon  himself,  Cicero  said,  *  *  What  has  a  Jew  to  do 
with  swine's  flesh } "  For  the  Romans  call  a  boar-pig 
verres.  And  when  Verres  reproached  Cicero  with  effemi- 
nacy, he  answered,  "  Why  do  you  not  first  reprove  your 
own  children  ? "  For  Verres  had  a  young  son  who  was 
supposed  to  make  an  infamous  use  of  his  advantages  of 
person.     Hortensius  the  orator  did  not  venture  directly  to 
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plead  the  cause  of  Verres,  but  he  was  prevailed  on  \v* 
appear  for  him  at  the  laying  of  the  fine,  and  had  received 
an  ivory  sphinx  from,  him  by  way  of  consideration.  In  this 
case  Cicero  threw  out  several  enigmatical  hints  against 
Hortensius  :  and  when  he  said,  "He  knew  not  how  to 
solve  riddles, "  Cicero  retorted,  '  *  That  is  somewhat  strange, 
when  you  have  a  sphinx  in  your  house." 

Verres  being  thus  condemned,  Cicero  set  his  fine  at 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  drachma  ;  upon  which, 
it  was  said  by  censorious  people,  that  he  had  been  bribed 
to  let  him  off  so  low.  The  Sicilians,  however,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  assistance,  brought  him  when  he  ^vas 
scdile  a  number  of  things  for  his  games,  and  other  very 
valuable  presents  ;  but  he  was  so  far  from  considering  his 
private  advantage,  that  he  made  no  other  use  of  their 
generosity  than  to  lower  the  price  of  provisions. 

He  had  a  handsome  country  seat  at  Arpinum,  a  farm 
near  Naples,  and  another  at  Pompeii,  but  neither  of  them 
were  very  considerable.  His  wife  Terentia  brought  him 
a  fortune  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  denarii]  and 
he  fell  heir  to  something  that  amounted  to  ninety  thousand 
more.  Upon  this  he  lived  in  a  genteel,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  frugal  manner,  with  men  of  letters,  both  Greeks 
and  Romans  around  him.  He  rarely  took  his  meal  before 
sunset ;  not  that  business  or  study  prevented  his  sitting- 
down  to  table  sooner,  but  the  weakness  of  his  stomach,  he 
thought,  required  that  regimen.  Indeed,  he  was  so  exact 
in  all  respects  in  the  care  of  his  health,  that  he  had  his 
stated  hours  for  rubbing  and  for  the  exercise  of  walking. 
By  this  management  of  his  constitution,  he  gained  a  suffi- 
cient stock  of  health  and  strength  for  the  o-reat  labors  and 
fatigues  he  afterwards  underwent. 

He  gave  up  the  town  house  which  belonged  to  his 
family  to  his  brother,  and  took  up  his  residence  on  the 
Palatine  hill,  that  those  who  came  to  pay  their  court  to 
him  might  not  have  too  far  to  go.  For  he  had  a  levee 
every  day,  not  less  than  Crassus  had  for  his  great  wealth, 
or  Pompey  for  his  power  and  interest  in  the  army:  though 
they  were  the  most  followed,  and  the  greatest  men  in 
Rome.  Pompey  himself  paid  all  due  respect  to  Cicero, 
and  found  his  political  assistance  very  useful  to  him,  both 
in  respect  to  power  and  reputation. 

When  Cicero  stood  for  the  praetorship,  he  had  many 
competitors  who  were  persons  of  distinction,  and  yet  he 
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was  returned  first  As  a  president  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
he  acted  with  great  integrity  and  honor.  Licinius  Macer, 
who  had  great  interest  of  his  own,  and  was  supported, 
besides,  with  that  of  Crassus,  was  accused  before  hin\  of 
some  default  with  respect  to  money.  He  had  so  much 
confidence  in  his  own  influence  and  the  activity  of  his 
friends,  that,  when  the  judges  were  going  to  decide  the 
cause,  it  is  said  he  went  home,  cut  his  hair,  and  put  on  a 
white  habit,  as  if  he  had  gained  the  victory,  and  was  about  to 
return  so  equipped  to  the/br«w.  But  Crassus  met  him  in 
his  court-yard,  and  told  him  that  all  the  judges  had  given 
verdict  against  him  ;  which  effected  him  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  turned  in  again,  took  to  his  bed,  and  died.  Cicero 
gained  honor  by  this  affair,  for  it  appeared  that  he  kept 
strict  watch  against  corruption  in  the  court 

There  was  another  person,  named  Vatinius,  an  insolent 
orator,  who  paid  very  little  respect  to  the  judges  in  his 
pleadings.  It  happened  that  he  had  his  neck  full  of  scrof- 
ulous swellings.  This  man  applied  to  Cicero  about 
some  business  or  other ;  and  as  that  magistrate  did  not 
immediately  comply  with  his  request,  but  sat  some  time 
deliberating,  he  said  *'I  could  easily  swallow  such  a  thing, 
if  I  was  praetor ; "  upon  which,  Cicero  turned  towards  him 
and  made  answer,  *'  But  I  have  not  so  large  a  neck. " 

When  there  were  only  two  or  three  days  of  his  office 
unexpired,  an  information  was  laid  against  Manilius  for 
embezzling  the  public  money.  This  Manilius  was  a 
favorite  of  the  people,  and  they  thought  he  was  only 
prosecuted  on  Pompey's  account,  being  his  particular 
friend.  He  desired  to  have  a  day  fixed  for  his  trial ;  and 
as  Cicero  appointed  the  next  day,  the  people  were  much 
offended,  because  it  had  been  customary  for  the  praetors 
to  allow  the  accused  ten  days  at  the  least  The  tribunes 
therefore  cited  Cicero  to  appear  before  the  commons,  and 
give' an  account  of  this  proceeding.  He  desired  to  be 
heard  in  his  own  defence,  which  was  to  this  effect  :  **  As 
I  have  always  behaved  to  persons  impeached  with  all  the 
moderation  and  humanity  that  the  laws  will  allow,  I 
thought  it  wrong  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  treating  Man- 
ilius with  the  same  candor.  I  was  master  only  of  one 
day  more  in  my  office  of  praetor,  and  consequently  must 
appoint  that ;  for  to  leave  the  decision  of  the  cause  to 
another  magistrate  was  not  the  method  for  those  who 
were  inclined  to  serve  Manilius."    This  made  a  wonderful 
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change  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  they  were  lavish  in 
their  praises,  and  desired  him  to  undertake  the  defence 
himself.  This  he  readily  complied  with ;  his  regard  for 
Pompey,  who  was  absent,  not  being  his  least  induce^ 
ment.  In  consequence  hereof,  he  presented  himself  be- 
fore the  commons  again,  and  giving  an  account  of  the 
whole  affair,  took  opportunity  to  make  severe  reflections 
on  those  who  favored  oligarchy,  and  envied  the  glory  of 
Pompey. 

Yet,  for  the  sake  of  their  country,  the  patricians  joined 
the  plebeians  in  raising  him  to  the  consulship.     The  oc- 
casion was  this.     The  change  which  Sylla  introduced  into 
the  constitution  at  first  seemed  harsh  and  uneasy,  but  by 
time  and  custom  it  came  to  an  establishment  which  many- 
thought  not  a  bad  one.     At  present  there  were  some  who 
wanted  to  bring  in  another  change,  merely  to  gratify  their 
own  avarice,  and  without  the  least  view  to  the  public 
good.     Pompey  was  engaged  with  the   kings  of  Pontus 
and  Armenia,  and  there  was  no  force  in  Rome  sufficient 
to  suppress  the  authors  of  this  intended  innovation.     They 
had  a  chief  of  a  bold  and  enterprising  spirit,  and  the  most 
remarkable  versatility  of  manners  ;  his  name  Lucius  Cati- 
line.    Besides  a  variety  of  other  crimes,  he  was  accused 
of  debauching   his   own   daughter,   and  killing  his  own 
brother.     To  screen  himself  from  prosecution  for  the  lat- 
ter, he  persuaded  Sylla  to  put  his  brother  among  the  pro- 
scribed, as  if  he  had  been  still  alive.     These  profligates, 
with  such  a  leader,  among  other  engagements  of  secrecy 
and  fidelity,  sacrificed  a  man,  and  ate  of  his  flesh.     Cati- 
line had  corrupted  great  part  of  the  Roman  youth  by  in- 
dulging their  desires  in  every  form  of  pleasure,  providing 
them  wine  and  women,  and  setting  no  bounds  to  his  ex- 
penses for  these  purposes.      All  Tuscany  was  prepared 
for  the  revolt,  and  most  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.     The  vast  in- 
equality of  the  citizens  in    point   of   property  prepared 
Rome  too  for  a  change.     Men  of  spirit  amongst  the  no- 
bility  had  impoverished  themselves  by  their  great  ex- 
penses on  public  exhibitions  and  entertainments,  on  brib- 
ing for  offices,  and   erecting   magnificent  buildings ;  by 
which  means  the  riches  of  the  city  were  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  mean  people  ;  in  this  tottering  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth there  needed  no  great  force  to  overset  it,  and 
it  was  in  the  power  of  any  bold  adventurer  to  accomplish 
its  ruin, 
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Catiline,  however,  before  he  began  his  operations, 
wanted  a  strong  fort  to  sally  out  from,  and  with  that  view 
stood  for  the  consulship.  His  prospect  seemed  very 
promising,  because  he  hoped  to  have  Caius  Antonius  for 
his  colleague ;  a  man  who  had  no  firm  principles  either 
good  or  bad,  or  any  resolution  of  his  own,  but  would 
make  a  considerable  addition  to  the  power  of  him  that  led 
him.  Many  persons  of  virtue  and  honor,  perceiving  this 
danger,  put  up  Cicero  for  the  consulship,  and  the  people 
accepted  him  with  pleasure.  Thus  Catiline  was  baffled, 
and  Cicero  and  Caius  Antonius  appointed  consuls;  though 
Cicero  s  father  was  only  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  his 
competitors  of  patrician  families. 

Catiline's  designs  were  not  yet  discovered  to  the  people. 
Cicero,  however,  at  his  entrance  upon  his  office,  had 
great  affairs  on  his  hands,  the  preludes  of  what  was  to  fol- 
low. On  the  one  hand,  those  who  had  been  incapacitated 
by  the  laws  of  Sylla  to  bear  offices,  being  neither  incon- 
siderable in  power  nor  in  number,  began  now  to  solicit 
them,  and  make  all  possible  interest  with  the  people.  It 
is  true,  they  alleged  many  just  and  good  arguments 
against  the  tyranny  of  Sylla,  but  it  was  an  unseasonable  tiijie 
to  give  the  administration  so  much  trouble.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  proposed  laws  which 
had  the  same  tendency  to  distress  the  government :  for 
they  wanted  to  appoint  decemvirs,  and  invest  them  with 
an  unlimited  power.  This  was  to  extend  all  over  Italy, 
over  Syria,  and  all  the  late  conquests  of  Pompey.  They 
were  to  be  commissioned  to  sell  the  public  lands  in  these 
countries  ;  to  judge  or  banish  whom  they  pleased ;  to 
plant  colonies  :  to  take  money  out  of  the  public  treasury  ; 
to  levy  and  keep  on  foot  what  troops  they  thought  neces- 
sary. Many  Romans  of  high  distinction  were  pleased 
with  the  bill,  and  in  particular  Antony,  Cicero's  colleague, 
for  he  hoped  to  be  one  of  the  ten.  It  was  thought,  too, 
that  he  was  no  stranger  to  Catiline's  designs,  and  that  he 
did  not  disrelish  them  on  account  of  his  great  debts.  This 
was  an  alarming  circumstance  to  all  who  had  the  good 
of  their  country  at  heart 

This  danger,  too,  was  the  first  that  Cicero  guarded 
against ;  which  he  did  by  getting  the  province  of  Mace- 
donia decreed  to  Antony,  and  not  taking  that  of  Gaul  which 
was  allotted  to  himself.  Antony  was  so  much  affected 
with  this  favor,  that  he  was  ready,  like  an  hired  player,  to 
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act  a  subordinate  part  under  Cicero  for  the  benefit  of  hia 
country.  Cicero  having  thus  managed  his  colleague,  be- 
gan with  greater  courage  to  take  his  measures  gainst  the 
seditious  party.  He  alleged  his  objections  against  the 
law  in  the  senate,  and  effectually  silenced  the  proposers. 
They  took  another  opportunity,  however,  and  coming 
prepared,  insisted  that  the  consulsshould  appear  before  the 
people.  Cicero,  not  in  the  least  intimidated,  commandeti 
the  senate  to  follow  him.  He  addressed  the  commons* 
with  such  success,  that  they  threw  out  the  bill ;  and  his 
victorious  eloquence  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  trib- 
unes, that  they  gave  up  other  things  which  they  had  been 
meditating. 

He  was  indeed  the  man  who  most  effectually  showed  the 
Romans  what  charms  eloquence  can  add  to  truth,   and 
that  justice  is  invincible  when  properly  supported.      He 
showed  also,  that  a  magistrate  who  w^atches  for  the  good 
of  the  community  should  in  his  actions  always  prefer  rig-ht 
to  popular  measures,  and  in  his  speeches  know  how   to 
make  those  right  measures  agreeable,  by  separating  from 
them  whatever  may  offend     Of  the  grace  and  power  with 
which  he  spoke,  we  have  a  proof  in  a  theatrical  regulation 
that  took  place  in  his  consulship.     Before,  those  of  the 
equestrian  order  sat  mixed  with  the  commonalty.     Mar- 
cus Otho,  in  his  praetorship,  was  the  first  who  separated 
the  knights  from  the  other  citizens,  and  appointed  them 
seats  which  they  still  enjoy.     The  people  looked  upon 
this  as  a  mark  of  dishonor,  and  hissed  and  insulted  Otho 
when  he  appeared  at  the  theatre.     The  knights  on  the 
other  hand,  received  him  with  loud  plaudits.     The  people 
repeated  their  hissing,  and  the  knights  their  applause  ;  till 
at  last  they  came  to  mutual  reproaches,  and  threw  the 
whole  theatre  into  the  utmost  disorder.     Cicero  being  in- 
formed of  the  disturbance,  came  and  called  the  people  to 
the  temple  of  Bellona ;  w^here,  partly  by  reproof,   partly 
by  lenient  applications,  he  so  corrected  them,  that  they  re- 
turned to  the  theatre,  loudly  testified  their  approbation  of 
Otho's  conduct,  and  strove  with  the  knights  which  should 
do  him  the  most  honor. 

Catiline's  conspiracy,  which  at  first  had  been  intimi- 
dated and  discouraged,  began  to  recover  its  spirits.  The 
accomplices  assembled,  and  exhorted  each  other  to  begin 
their  operations  with  vigor,  before  the  retuni  of  Pompcy, 
who  was  said  to  be  already  marching  home^vards  with 
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his  forces.  But  Catiline's  chief  motive  for  action  was  the 
dependence  he  had  on  Sylla's  veterans.  Though  these 
were  scattered  ail  over  Italy,  the  greatest  and  most  war- 
like part  resided  in  the  cities  of  Etruria,  and  in  idea  were 
plundering  and  sharing  the  wealth  of  Italy  again.  They  had 
Alanlius  for  their  leader,  a  man  who  had  served  with 
g^reat  distinction  under  Sylla  ;  and  now  entering  into  Cat- 
iline's views,  they  came  to  Rome  to  assist  in  the  approach- 
ing; election  ;  for  he  solicited  the  consulship  again,  and 
had  resolved  to  kill  Cicero  in  the  tumult  of  that  assem- 
bly. 

The  gods  seemed  to  presignify  the  machinations  of  these 
incendiaries  by  earthquakes,   thunders,   and  apparitions. 
There  were  also  intimations  from  men,  true  enough  in 
themselves,  but  not  sufficient  for  the  conviction  of  a  per- 
son of  Catiline's  quality  and   power.     Cicero,  therefore, 
adjourned  the  day  of  election  ;  and  having    summoned 
Catiline  before  the  senate,  examined  him  upon  the  infor- 
mations he  had  received.     Catiline,  believing  there  were 
many  in  the  senate  who  wanted  a  change,  and  at  the 
same  time  being  desirous  to  show  his  resolution  to  his 
accomplices  who  were  present,    answered  with  a  calm 
firmness: — **  As  there  are  two  bodies,  one  of  which  is 
feeble  and  decayed,  but  has  a  head  ;  the  other  strong  and 
robust,  but  is  without  a  head  ;  what  harm  am  1  doing,  if 
I  give  a  head  to  the  body  that  wants  it?  "     By  these  en- 
igmatical expressions  he  meant  the  senate  and  the  people. 
Consequently  Cicero  was  still  more  alarmed.     On  the  day 
of  election  he  put  on  a  coat  of  mail ;  the  principal  persons 
in  Rome  conducted  him  from  his  house,  and  great  num- 
bers of  the  youth  attended  him  to  the  Campus  Martins, 
There  he  drew  back  his  robe,  and  showed  part  of  the  coat 
of  mail,  on  purpose  to  point  out  his  danger.     The  people 
were  incensed,  and  immediately  gathered  about  him,  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  Catiline  was  thrown  out 
again,  and  Silanus  and  Murena  chosen  consuls. 

Not  long  after  this,  when  the  veterans  were  assembling 
for  Catiline  in  Etruria,  and  the  day  appointed  for  carrying 
the  plot  into  execution  approached,  three  of  the  first  and 
greatest  personages  in  Rome,  Marcus  Crassus,  Marcus 
Marcellus,  and  Metellus  Scipio,  went  and  knocked  at 
Cicero's  door  about  midnight  and  having  called  the  porter, 
bade  him  awake  his  master,  and  tell  him  who  attended. 
Their  business  was  this  :  Crassus's  porter  brought  him  in 
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a  packet  of  letters  after  supper,  which  he  had  receh'^ed 
from  a  person  unknown.  I'hey  were  directed  to  different 
persons,  and  there  was  one  for  Crassus  himself,  but  with- 
out a  name.  This  only  Crassus  read ;  and  when  he  found 
that  it  informed  him  of  a  great  massacre  intended  by  Cat- 
iline, and  warned  him  to  retire  out  of  the  city,  he  did 
not  open  the  rest,  but  immediately  went  to  wait  on 
Cicero  :  for  he  was  not  only  terrified  at  the  impending 
danger,  but  he  had  some  suspicions  to  remove  which  had 
arisen  from  his  acquaintance  with  Catiline.  Cicero  having 
consulted  with  them  what  was  proper  to  be  done,  assem- 
bled the  senate  at  break  of  day,  and  delivered  the  letters 
according  to  the  directions,  desiring  at  the  same  time  that 
they  might  be  read  in  public.  They  all  gave  the  same 
account  of  the  conspiracy. 

Quintus  Arrius,  a  man  of  praetorian  dignity,  moreover, 
informed  the  senate  of  the  levies  that  had  been  made  in 
Etruria,  and  assured  them  that  Manlius,  with  a  considera- 
ble force,  was  hovering  about  those  parts,  and  only  wait- 
ing for  news  of  an  insurrection  in  Rome.  On  these  in- 
formations, the  senate  made  a  decree,  by  which  all  affairs 
were  committed  to  the  consuls,  and  they  were  empowered 
to  act  in  the  manner  they  should  think  best  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  commonwealth.  This  is  an  edict  which 
the  senate  seldom  issue,  and  never  but  in  some  great  and 
imminent  danger. 

When  Cicero  was  invested  with  this  power,  he  com- 
mitted the  care  of  things  without  the  city  to  Quintus 
Metellus,  and  took  the  direction  of  all  within  to  himself. 
He  made  his  appearance  every  day  attended  and  guarded 
by  such  a  multitude  of  people,  that  they  filled  great  part 
of  the  forum.  Catiline,  unable  to  bear  any  longer  delay, 
determined  to  repair  to  Manlius  and  his  army ;  and  or- 
dered Marcius  and  Cethegus  to  take  their  swords  and  go 
to  Cicero's  house  early  in  the  morning,  where,  under  pre- 
tence of  paying  their  compliments,  they  were  to  fall  upon 
him  and  kill  him.  But  Fulvia,  a  woman  of  quality,  went 
to  Cicero  in  the  night  to  inform  him  of  his  danger,  and 
charged  him  to  be  on  his  guard  in  particular  against 
Cethegus.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  the  assassins  came, 
and  being  denied  entrance,  they  grew  very  insolent  and 
clamorous,  which  made  them  the  more  suspected 

Cicero  went  out  afterwards,  and  assembled  the  senate  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  which  stands  at  the  entrance 
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of  the  Via  Sacra,  in  the  way  to  the  Palatine  hill.  Catiline 
came  among  the  rest,  as  with  a  design  to  make  his  de- 
fence ;  but  there  was  not  a  senator  who  would  sit  by  him ; 
they  all  left  the  bench  he  had  taken  ;  and  when  he  began 
to  speak,  they  interrupted  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
could  not  be  heard. 

At  length  Cicero  rose  up,  and  commanded  him  to  de- 
part the  city:  **for,'*  said  he,  ''while  I  employ  only 
words,  and  you  weapons,  there  should  at  least  be  walls 
between  us."  Catiline,  upon  this,  immediately  marched 
out  with  three  hundred  men  well  armed,  and  with  the 
fasces  and  other  ensigns  of  authority,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
lawful  m^istrate.  In  this  form  he  went  to  Manlius,  and 
having  assembled  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  he 
marched  to  the  cities,  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  revolt. 
Hostilities  having  thus  openly  commenced,  Antony, 
Cicero  s  colleague,  was  sent  against  Catiline. 

Such  as  Catiline  had  corrupted,  and  thought  proper  to 
leave  in  Rome,  were  kept  together  and  encouraged  by 
Cornelius  Lentulus,  surnamed  Sura,  a  man  of  noble  birth, 
but  bad  life.  He  had  been  expelled  the  senate  for  his  de- 
baucheries, but  was  then  praetor  the  second  time  ;  for  that 
was  a  customary  qualification  when  ejected  persons  were 
to  be  restored  to  their  places  in  the  senate.  As  to  the  sur- 
name of  Sura,  it  is  said  to  have  been  given  him  on  this 
occasion.  When  he  was  quaestor  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  he 
had  lavished  away  vast  sums  of  the  public  money.  Sylla, 
incensed  at  his  behavior,  demanded  an  account  of  him  in 
full  senate.  Lentulus  came  up  in  a  very  careless  and  dis- 
respectful manner,  and  said,  **  I  have  no  account  to  give, 
but  I  present  you  with  the  calf  of  my  leg ;"  which  was  a 
common  expression  among  the  boys  when  they  missed 
their  stroke  at  tennis.  Hence  he  had  the  surname  of  Sura, 
which  is  the  Roman  word  for  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Another 
time,  being  prosecuted  for  some  great  offence,  he  cor- 
rupted the  judges.  When  they  had  given  their  verdict, 
though  he  was  acquitted  only  by  a  majority  of  two,  he 
said,  **  He  had  put  himself  to  a  needless  expense  in  bribing 
one  of  those  judges,  for  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  had  a  majority  of  one." 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  this  man,  who  had  not  only 
been  solicited  by  Catiline,  but  was  moreover  infatuated 
by  vain  hopes,  which  prognosticators  and  other  impostors 
held  up  to  him.     They  forged  verses  in  an  oracular  form, 
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and  brought  him  them  as  from  the  books  of  the  Sibyls. 
These  lying  prophecies  signified  the  decree  of  fate,  "Ttiat 
three  of  the  CorneUi  would  be  monarchs  of  Rome. "  They 
added,  **That  two  had  already  fulfilled  their  destiny, 
Cinna  and  Sylla  ;  that  he  was  the  third  Cornelius  to  whom 
the  gods  now  offered  the  monarchy  ;  and  that  he  oug-ht 
by  all  means  to  embrace  his  high  fortune,  and  not  ruin  it 
by  delays,  as  Catiline  had  done." 

Nothing  little  or  trivial  now  entered  into  the  schemes  of 
Lentulus.  He  resolved  to  kill  the  whole  senate,  and  as 
many  of  the  other  citizens  as  he  possibly  could  ;  to  bum 
the  city,  and  to  spare  none  but  the  sons  of  Pompey, 
whom  he  intended  to  seize  and  keep  as  pledges  of  his 
peace  with  that  general :  for  by  this  time  it  was  stronglj^ 
reported  that  he  was  on  his  return  from  his  great  expedi- 
tion. The  conspirators  had  fixed  on  a  night  during  the 
feast  of  the  Saturnalia  for  the  execution  of  their  enterprise. 
They  had  lodged  arms  and  combustible  matter  in  the 
house  of  Cethegus.  They  had  divided  Rome  into  a 
hundred  parts,  and  pitched  upon  the  same  number  of  men, 
each  of  whom  was  allotted  his  quarter  to  set  fire  to.  As 
this  was  to  be  done  by  them  all  at  the  same  moment,  they 
hoped  that  the  conflagration  would  be  general ;  others 
were  to  intercept  the  water,  and  kill  all  that  went  to 
seek  it 

While  these  things  were  preparing,  there  happened  to 
be  at  Rome  two  ambassadors  from  the  Allobroges,  a  na- 
tion that  had  been  much  oppressed  by  the  Romans,  and 
was  very  impatient  under  their  yoke.     Lentulus  and  his 
party  thought  these  ambassadors  proper  persons  to  raise 
commotions  in  Gaul,  and  bring  that  country  to  their  in- 
terest, and  therefore  made  them  partners  in  the  conspi- 
racy.    They  likewise  charged  them  with  letters  to  their 
magistrates  and  to  Catiline.     To  the  Gauls  they  promised 
liberty,  and  they  desired  Catiline  to  enfranchise  the  slaves, 
and  march  immediately  to  Rome.     Along  with  the  am- 
bassadors they  sent  one  Titus  of  Crotona  to  carry  the 
letters  to  Catiline.     But  the  measures  of  these  inconsider- 
ate men,  who  generally  consulted  upon  their  affairs  over 
their  wine  and  in  company  with  women,  were  soon  dis- 
covered by  the  indefatigable  diligence,  the  sober  address, 
and  great  capacity  of  Cicero.     He  had  his  emissaries  in 
all  parts  of  the  city,  to  trace  every  step  they  took  ;  and 
had,  besides,    a  secret  correspondence  with  many  who 
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pretended  to  join  in  the  conspiracy  ;  by  which  means  he 
g-ot  intelligence  of  their  treating  with  those  strangers. 

In  consequence  hereof,  he  laid  an  ambush  for  the  Cro- 
tonian  in  the  night,  and  seized  him  and  the  letters  ;  the 
ambassadors  themselves  privately  lending  him  their  assist- 
ance. Early  in  the  morning  he  assembled  the  senate  in 
the  temple  of  Concord,  where  he  read  the  letters,  and  took 
the  depositions  of  the  witnesses.  Junius  Silanus  deposed, 
that  several  persons  had  heard  Cethegus  say  that  three 
consuls  and  four  praetors  would  very  soon  be  killed.  The 
evidence  of  Piso,  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  contained 
circumstances  of  the  like  nature.  And  Caius  Sulpitius, 
one  of  the  praetors,  who  was  sent  to  Cethegus's  house, 
found  there  a  great  quantity  of  javelins,  swords,  poniards, 
and  other  arms,  all  new  furbished  At  last  the  senate 
g-iving  the  Crotonian  a  promise  of  indemnity,  Lentulus 
saw  himself  entirely  detected,  and  laid  down  his  office 
(for  he  was  then  praetor)  :  he  put  off  his  purple  robe  in  the 
house,  and  took  another  more  suitable  to  his  present  dis- 
tress. Upon  which,  both  he  and  his  accomplices  were 
delivered  to  the  praetors,  to  be  kept  in  custody,  but  not  in 
chains. 

By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and  as  the  people  were  wait- 
ing without  in  great  numbers  for  the  event  of  the  day, 
Cicero  went  out  and  gave  them  an  account  of  it  After 
which,  they  conducted  him  to  the  house  of  a  friend  who 
lived  in  his  neighborhood ;  his  own  being  taken  up  with 
the  women,  who  were  then  employed  in  the  mysterious 
rites  of  the  goddess  whom  the  Romans  call  Bona  or  the 
Good  and  the  Greeks  Gynecea,  An  annual  sacrifice  is 
offered  her  in  the  consul's  house  by  his  wife  and  mother,  and 
the  vestal  virgins  give  their  attendance.  When  Cicero  was 
retired  to  the  apartments  assigned  for  him,  with  only  a 
few  friends,  he  began  to  consider  what  punishment  he 
should  inflict  upon  the  criminals.  He  was  extremely 
loath  to  proceed  to  a  capital  one,  which  the  nature  of 
their  offence  seemed  to  demand,  as  well  by  reason  of  the 
mildness  of  his  disposition,  as  for  fear  of  incurring  the 
censure  of  making  an  extravagant  and  severe  use  of  his 
power  against  men  who  were  of  the  first  families,  and  had 
powerful  connections  in  Rome.  On  the  other  side,  if  he 
gave  them  a  more  gentle  chastisement,  he  thought  he 
should  still  have  something  to  fear  from  them.  He  knew 
that  they  would  never  rest  with  anything  less  than  death  ; 
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but  would  rather  break  out  into  the  most  desperate  villan- 
ies,  when  their  former  wickedness  was  sharpened  with 
anger  and  resentment  Besides,  he  rfiight  himself  be 
branded  with  the  marks  of  timidity  and  weakness,  and  the 
rather  because  he  was  generally  supposed  not  to  have 
much  courage. 

Before  Cicero  could  come  to  a  resolution,  the  women 
who  were  sacrificing  observed  an  extraordinary  presage. 
When  the  fire  on  the  altar  seemed  to  be  extinguished,  a 
strong  and  bright  fiame  suddenly  broke  out  of  the  embers. 
The  other  women  were  terrified  at  the  prodigy,  but  the 
vestal  virgins  ordered  Terentia,  Cicero's  wife,  to  go  to  him 
immediately,  and  command  him,  from  them,  '*  Boldly  to 
follow  his  best  judgment  in  the  service  of  his  country  ; 
because  the  goddess,  by  the  brightness  of  this  flame, 
promised  him  not  only  safety  but  glory  in  his  enterprise. " 
Terentia  was  by  no  means  of  a  meek  and  timid  disposi- 
tion, but  had  her  ambition,  and  (as  Cicero  himself  says) 
took  a  greater  share  with  him  in  politics  than  she  permit- 
ted him  to  have  in  domestic  business.  She  now  informed 
him  of  the  prodigy,  and  exasperated  him  against  the 
criminals.  His  brother  Quintus,  and  Publius  Nigidius, 
one  of  his  philosophical  friends,  whom  he  made  great 
use  of  in  the  administration,  strengthened  him  in  the  same 
purpose. 

Next  day  the  senate  met  to  deliberate  on  the  punishment 
of  the  conspirators,  and  Silanus,  being  first  asked  his 
opinion,  gave  it  for  sending  them  to  prison,  and  punishing 
them  in  the  severest  manner  that  was  possible.  The  rest  in 
their  order  agreed  with  him,  till  it  came  to  Caius  Caesar, 
who  was  afterwards  dictator.  Caesar,  then  a  young  man, 
and  just  in  the  dawn  of  power,  both  in  his  measures  and 
his  hopes,  was  taking  that  road  which  he  continued  in, 
till  he  turned  the  Roman  commonwealth  into  a  monarchy. 
This  was  not  observed  by  others,  but  Cicero  had  strong 
suspicions  of  him.  He  took  care,  however,  not  to  give 
him  a  sufilicient  handle  against  him.  Some  say  the  consul 
had  almost  got  the  necessary  proofs,  and  that  Caesar  had 
a  narrow  escape.  Others  assert  that  Cicero  purposely 
neglected  the  informations  that  might  have  been  had 
against  him,  for  fear  of  his  friends  and  his  great  interest. 
For,  had  Caesar  been  brought  under  the  same  predicament 
with  the  conspirators,  it  would  rather  have  contributed  to 
3ave  than  to  destroy  them. 
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When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  give  judgment  he  rose  and 
declared,  **Not  for  punishing  them  capitally,  but  for  con- 
fiscating their  estates,  and  lodging  them  in  any  of  the 
towns  of  Italy  that  Cicero  should  pitch  upon,  where  they 
might  be  kept  in  chains  till  Catiline  was  conquered."  To 
this  opinion,  which  was  on  the  merciful  side,  and  sup- 
ported with  great  eloquence  by  him  who  gave  it,  Cicero 
himself  added  no  small  weight  :  for  in  his  speech  he  gave 
the  arguments  at  large  for  both  opinions,  first  for  the 
former,  and  afterwards  for  that  of  Ca»sar.  And  all  Cicero's 
friends,  thinking  it  would  be  less  invidious  for  him  to 
avoid  putting  the  criminals  to  death,  were  for  the  latter 
sentence  ;  insomuch  that  even  Silanus  changed  sides,  and 
excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  did  not  mean  capital 
punishment,  for  that  imprisonment  was  the  severest 
Mrhich  a  Roman  senator  could  suffer. 

The  matter  thus  went  on  till  it  came  to  Lutatius  Catulus. 
He  declared  for  capital  punishment  :  and  Cato  supported 
him,  expressing  in  strong  terms  his  suspicions  of  Csesar ; 
-which  so  roused  the  spirit  and  indignation  of  the  senate, 
that  they  made  a  decree  for  sending  the  conspirators  to 
execution.  Caesar  then  opposed  the  confiscating  their 
goods ;  for  he  said  it  was  unreasonable,  when  they  re- 
jected the  mild  part  of  his  sentence,  to  adopt  the  severe. 
As  the  majority  still  insisted  upon  it,  he  appealed  to  the 
tribunes.  The  tribunes,  indeed,  did  not  put  in  their  pro- 
hibition, but  Cicero  himself  gave  up  the  point,  and  agreed 
that  the  goods  should  not  be  forfeited. 

After  this,  Cicero  went  at  the  head  of  the  senate  to  the 
criminals,  who  were  not  all  lodged  in  one  house,  but  in 
those  of  tfie  several  praetors.  First  he  took  Lentulus  from 
the  Palatine  hill,  and  led'  him  down  the  Via  Sacra,  and 
through  the  middle  of  ^^  forum.  The  principal  persons 
in  Rome  attended  the  consul  on  all  sides,  like  a  guard  ; 
the  people  stood  silent  at  the  horror  of  the  scene  ;  and  the 
youth  looked  on  with  fear  and  astonishment,  as  if  they 
were  initiated  that  day  in  some  awful  ceremonies  of 
aristocratic  power.  When  he  had  passed  theybr«;«,  and 
was  come  to  the  prison,  he  delivered  Lentulus  to  the  ex- 
ecutioner, Afterwards  he  brought  Cethegus,  and  all  the 
rest  in  their  order,  and  they  were  put  to  death.  In  his 
return  he  saw  others  who  were  in  the  conspiracy  standing 
thick  in  the  forum.  As  these  knew  not  the  fate  of  their 
ring-leaders,  they  were  waiting  for  night,  in   order  to  go 
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to  their  rescue,  for  they  supposed  them  yet  alive.  Cicero, 
therefore,  called  out  to  them  aloud.  They  did  live.  The 
Romans,  who  choose  to  avoid  all  inauspicious  words,  in 
this  manner  express  death. 

By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and  as  he  passed  throug^h  the 
forum  to  go  to  his  own  house,  the  people  now  did   not 
conduct  him  in  a  silent  and  orderly  manner,  but  crowded 
to  hail  him  with  loud  acclamations  and  plaudits,  calling- 
him  the  saviour  and  second  founder  of  Rome,     The  streets 
were  illuminated*  with  a  multitude  of  lamps  and  torches 
placed  by  the  doors.     The  women  held  out  lights   from 
the  tops  of  the  houses,  that  they  might  behold,  and  pay  a 
proper  compliment  to  the  man   who  was  followed   with 
solemnity  by  a  train  of  the  greatest  men  in  Rome,  most 
of    whom    had    distinguished   themselves  by  successful 
wars,  led  up  triump>hs,  and  enlarged  the  empire  both  by 
sea   and  land.     All  these,  in   their  discourse  with  each 
other  as  they  went  along,  acknowledged  that  Rome  w^as 
indebted  to  many  generals  and  great  men  of  that  age   for 
pecuniary  acquisitions,  for  rich  spoils  for  power  ;  but  for 
preservation  and  safety  to  Cicero  alone,  who  had  rescued 
her  from  so  great  and   dreadful  a  danger.     Not  that   his 
quashing  the  enterprise,  and  punishing  the  delinquents, 
appeared  so  extraordinary  a  thing  ;  but  the  wonder  was, 
that  he  could  suppress  the  greatest  conspiracy  that  ever 
existed  with  so  little  inconvenience  to  the  state,   without 
the    least    sedition    or    tumult       For    many    who    had 
ioined  Catiline  left  him   on  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
fate  of  Lentulus  and  Cethegus  ;  and  that  traitor,  giving 
Antony  battle  with  the  troops  that  remained,  was  destroyed 
with  his  whole  army. 

Yet  some  were  displeased  with  this  conduct  and  success 
of  Cicero,  and  inclined  to  do  him  all  possible  injury.  At 
the  head  of  this  faction  were  some  of  the  magistrates  for 
the  ensuing  year  ;  Caesar,  who  was  to  be  praetor,  and  Me- 
tellus  and  Bestia,  tribunes.  These  last,  entering  upon 
their  office  a  few  days  before  that  of  Cicero's  expired, 
would  not  suffer  him  to  address  the  people.  They  placed 
their  own  benches  on  the  rostra,  and  only  gave  him  per- 
mission to  take  the  oath  upon  laying  down  his  office, 
after  which  he  was  to  descend  immediately.  Accordingly, 
when  Cicero  went  up  it  was  expected  that  he  would  take 

•  liluminattons  are  of  high  antiquity.  They  came  orieinally  from  the  nocturnal  cele- 
bration of  religious  mysteries ;  and  on  that  account  earned  tne  idea  ol  veneration  and 
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the  customary  oath ;  but  silence  being  made,  instead  of 
the  usual  form,  he  adopted  one  that  was  new  and  singular. 
The  purport  of  it  was,  that  "  He  had  saved  his  country, 
and  preserved  the  empire ; "  and  all  the  people  joined 
in  it 

This  exasperated  Caesar  and  the  tribunes  still  more, 
and  they  endeavored  to  create  him  new  troubles.  Among 
other  things  they  proposed  a  decree  for  calling  Pompey 
home  with  his  army  to  suppress  the  despotic  power  of 
Cicero.  It  was  happy  for  him,  and  for  the  whole  com- 
monwealth, that  Cato  was  then  one  of  the  tribunes ;  for 
he  opposed  them  with  an  authority  equal  to  theirs,  and  a 
reputation  that  was  much  greater,  and  consequently  broke 
their  measures  with  ease.  He  made  a  set  speech  upon 
Cicero's  consulship,  and  represented  it  in  so  glorious  a 
light  that  the  highest  honors  were  decreed  him,  and  he 
was  called  the /other  of  his  country  ;  a  mark  of  distinction 
which  none  ever  gained  before.  Cato  bestowed  that  title 
on  him  before  the  people,  and  they  confirmed  it 

His  authority  in  Rome  at  that  time  was  undoubtedly 
great ;  but  he  rendered  himself  obnoxious  and  burden- 
some to  many,  not  by  any  ill  action,  but  by  continually 
praising  and  magnifying  himself.  He  never  entered  the 
senate,  the  assembly  of  the  people,  or  the  courts  of  judica- 
ture, but  Catiline  and  Lentulus  were  the  burden  of  his 
song.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  his  writings  were  so  inter- 
larded with  encomiums  on  himself,  that  though  his  style 
was  elegant  and  delightful,  his  discourses  were  disgusting 
and  nauseous  to  the  reader  ;  for  the  blemish  stuck  to  him 
like  an  incurable  disease. 

But  though  he  had  such  an  insatiable  avidity  for  honor, 
he  was  never  unwilling  that  others  should  have  their 
share.  For  he  was  entirely  free  from  envy  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  his  works  that  he  was  most  liberal  in  his 
praises,  not  only  of  the  ancients,  but  of  those  of  his  own 
time.  Many  of  his  remarkable  sayings,  too,  of  this  na- 
ture, are  preserved.  Thus  of  Aristotle  he  said,  *' That  he 
-was  a  river  of  flowing  gold ;  "  and  of  Plato's  Dialogues, 
"That  if  Jupiter  were  to  speak,  he  would  speak  as  he 
did."  Theophrastus  he  used  to  call  his  **  particular  favor- 
ite " ;  and  being  asked  which  of  Demosthenes's  orations 
he  thought  the  best,  he  answered,  **  The  longest"  Some 
who  affect  to  be  zealous  admirers  of  that  orator,  complain, 
indeed,  of  Cicero's  saying  in  one  of  his  epistles,    '^That 
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Demosthenes  sometimes  nodded  in  his  orations  *' :  but 
they  forget  the  many  great  encomiums  he  bestowed  on 
him  in  other  parts  of  his  works  ;  and  do  not  consider  that 
he  gave  the  title  of  Philippics  to  his  orations  against  Mark 
Antony,  which  were  the  most  elaborate  he  ever  wrote. 
There  was  not  one  of  his  contemporaries  celebrated  either 
for  his  eloquence  or  philosophy,  whose  fame  he  did  not 
promote,  either  by  speaking  or  writing  of  him  in  an  ad- 
vantageous manner.  He  persuaded  Cajsar,  when  dictator. 
to  grant  Cratippus  the  Peripatetic,  the  freedom  of  Rome. 
He  likewise  prevailed  upon  the  council  of  Areopagus  to 
make  out  an  order  for  desiring  him  to  remain  at  Athens 
to  instruct  the  youth,  and  not  deprive  their  city  of  such  an 
ornament  There  are,  moreover,  letters  of  Cicero's  to 
H erodes,  and  others  to  his  son,  in  which  he  directs  them 
to  study  philosophy  under  Cratippus.  But  he  accuses 
Gorgias  the  rhetorician  of  accustoming  his  son  to  a  life 
of  pleasure  and  intemperance,  and  therefore  forbids  the 
young  man  his  society.  Amongst  his  Greek  letters,  this, 
and  another  to  Pelops  the  Byzantine,  are  all  that  discover 
anything  of  resentment  His  reprimand  to  Gorgias  cer- 
tainly was  right  and  proper,  if  he  was  the  dissolute  man 
that  he  passed  for  ;  but  he  betrays  an  excessive  meanness 
in  his  expostulations  with  Pelops,  for  neglecting  to  pro- 
cure him  certain  honors  from  the  city  of  Byzantium. 

These  were  the  effects  of  his  vanity.  Superior  keenness 
of  expression,  too,  which  he  had  at  command,  led  him 
into  many  violations  of  decorum.  He  pleaded  for  Mu- 
natius  in  a  certain  cause  ;  and  his  client  was  acquitted  in 
consequence  of  his  defence.  Afterwards  Munatius  pro- 
secuted Sabinus,  one  of  Cicero's  friends  ;  upon  which  he 
was  so  much  transported  with  anger  as  to  say,  "Thinkest 
thou  it  was  the  merit  of  thy  cause  that  saved  thee,  and 
not  rather  the  cloud  which  I  threw  over  thy  crimes,  and 
which  kept  them  from  the  sight  of  the  court  ?  *  He  had 
succeeded  in  an  encomium  on  Marcus  Crass  us  from  the 
rostrum  :  and  a  few  days  after  as  publicly  reproached  him. 
'*What !"  said  Crassus,  **did  you  not  lately  praise  me  in 
the  place  where  you  now  stand  .?  "  *'  True  ;  "  answered 
Cicero,  **  but  I  did  it  by  way  of  experiment  to  see  what 
I  could  make  of  a  bad  subject"  Crassus  had  once  af- 
firmed, that  none  of  his  family  ever  lived  above  threescore 
years  :  but  afterwards  wanted  to  contradict  it  and  said, 
**What  could  I  have  been  thinking  of  when   I   asserted 
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such  a  thing  I "     '*  You  knew, "  said  Cicero,  * '  that  such  an 
assertion  would  be  very  agreeable  to  the  people  of  Rome." 
Crassus  happened  one  day  to  profess  himself  much  pleas- 
ed with  that  maxim  of  the  stoics,  **The  good  man  is  al- 
ways rich."     **  I  imagine,"  said  Cicero,  ** there  is  another 
more  agreeable  to  you,  All  things  belong  to  the  prudent" 
For  Crassus  was  notoriously  covetous.     Crassus  had  two 
sons,  one  of  which  resembled  a  man  called  Accius  so 
much  that  his  mother  was  suspected  of  an  intrigue  with 
him.     This  young  man  spoke  in  the  senate  with  great  ap- 
plause ;  and  Cicero  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  him, 
answered  in  Greek,  axios  Crassou,     When  Crassus  was 
going  to  set  out  for  Syria,  he  thought  it  better  to  leave 
Cicero  his  friend  than  his  enemy  ;  and  therefore  addressed 
him   one  day  in  an  obliging   manner,  and  told  him  he 
would  come  and  sup  with  him.     Cicero  accepted  the  of- 
fer with  equal  politeness.     A  few  days  after,  Vatinius  like- 
wise applied  to  him  by  his  friends,  and  desired  a  recon- 
ciliation.     * '  What  I  "  said  Cicero,  '  *  does  Vatinius  too  want 
to  sup  with  me?"     Such   were  his  jests  upon  Crassus. 
Vatinius  had  scrofulous  tumors  in  his  neck ;  and  one  day 
when  he  was  pleading,  Cicero  called  him  ''a  tumid  ora- 
tor. "    An  account  wa^  once  brought  Cicero  that  Vatinius 
was  dead,  which  being  afterwards  contradicted,  he  said, 
**May  vengeance  seize   the   tongue    that  told  the  lie  I " 
When  Caesar  proposed  a  decree  for  distributing  the  lands 
in  Campania  among  the  soldiers,  many  of  the  senators 
were  displeased  at  it ;  and  Lucius  Gellius,  in  particular, 
who  was  one   of  the   oldest  of  them,  said,  * '  That  shall 
never  be  while  I  live."     **  Let  us  wait  awhile,  then,"  said 
Cicero ;  *'  for  Gellius  requires  no  very  long  credit"     There 
was  one  Octavius,  who  had  it  objected  to  him  that  he  was 
an.  African.     One  day  when  Cicero  was  pleading,  this 
man  said  he  could  not  hear  him.      '*  That  is  somewhat 
strange,"  said  Cicero  ;  ^'  for  you  are  not  without  a  hole  in 
your  ear."     When  Metellus  Nepos  told  him,    **That  he 
had  ruined  more  as  an  evidence  than  he  had  saved  as  an 
advocate  :  "  *'  I  grant  it,"  said  Cicero,    "for  I  have  more 
truth  than  eloquence."    A  young  man,  who  lay  under  the 
imputation  of  having  given   his  father  a  poisoned  cake, 
talking  in  an  insolent  manner,  and  threatening  that  Cicero 
should  feel  the  weight  of  his  reproaches,  Cicero  answered, 
"I  had  much  rather  have  them  than  your  cake."     Publius 
Sestius  had  taken  Cicero,  among  others,  for  his  advocate. 
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in  a  cause  of  some  importance  ;  and  yet  he  would  suffer 
no  man  to  speak  but  himself.  When  it  appeared  that  he 
would  be  acquitted,  and  the  judges  were  giving  their  ver- 
fiict,  Cicero  called  to  him,  and  said,  '*S^tius,  make  the 
best  use  of  your  time  to-day,  for  to-morrow  you  will  be 
out  of  office. "  Publius  Cotta,  who  affected  to  be  thought 
an  able  lawyer,  though  he  had  neither  learning  nor  capa- 
city, being  called  in  as  a  witness  in  a  certain  cause,  de- 
clared, **He  knew  nothing  of  the  matter."  **  Perhaps/* 
said  Cicero,"  *'  you  think  I  am  asking  you  some  question 
in  law."  Metellus  Nepos,  in  some  difference  with  Cicero, 
often  asking  him,  ''Who  is  your  father?"  he  replied. 
''Your  mother  has  made  it  much  more  difficult  for  you  to 
answer  that  question."  For  his  mother  had  not  the  most 
unsullied  reputation.  This  Metellus  was  himself  a  man 
of  a  light  unbalanced  mind.  He  suddenly  quitted  the 
tribunitial  office,  and  sailed  to  Pompey  in  Syria;  and 
when  he  was  there,  he  returned  in  a  manner  still  more 
absurd.  When  his  preceptor  Philagrus  died,  he  buried 
him  in  a  pompous  manner,  and  placed  the  figure  of  a  crow 
in  marble  on  his  monument  ''This,"  said  Cicero,  "was 
one  of  the  wisest  things  you  ever  did  :  for  your  preceptor 
has  taught  you  rather  to  fly  than  to  speak. '  Marcus  Ap- 
pius  having  mentioned,  in  the  introduction  to  one  of  his 
pleadings,  that  his  friend  had  desired  him  to  try  every 
source  of  care,  eloquence,  and  fidelity  in  his  cause, 
Cicero  said,  '  *  What  a  hard-hearted  man  you  are,  not  to 
do  any  one  thing  that  your  friend  has  desired  of  you.  ?  " 

It  seems  not  foreign  to  the  business  of  an  orator  to  use 
this  cutting  raillery  against  enemies  or  opponents  ;  but 
his  employing  it  indiscriminately,  merely  to  raise  a  laugh, 
rendered  him  extremely  obnoxious.  To  give  a  few  in- 
stances; He  used  to  call  Marcus  Aquilius  Adrastus, 
because  he  had  two  sons-in-law  who  were  both  in  exile. 
Lucius  Cotta,  a  great  lover  of  wine.,  was  censor  when 
Cicero  solicited  the  consulship.  Cicero,  in  the  course  of 
his  canvass,  happening  to  be  thirsty,  called  for  water, 
and  said  to  his  friends  who  stood  round  him  as  he  drank, 
"You  do  well  to  conceal  me,  for  you  are  afraid  that  the 
censor  will  call  me  to  account  for  drinking  water."  Meet- 
ing Voconius  one  day  with  three  daughters,  who  were 
very  plain  women,  he  cried  out, 

On  this  conception  Phoebus  never  smiled. 
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Marcus  Gellius,  who  was  supposed  to  be  of  servile  ex- 
traction, happened  to  read  some  letters  in  the  senate  with 
a  loud  and  strong  voice,  **  Do  not  be  surprised  at  it,"  said 
Cicero,  *'for  there  have  been  public  criers  in  his  family," 
Faustus,  the  son  of  Sylla  the  dictator,  who  had  proscribed 
great  numbers  of  Romans,  having  run  deep  in  debt,  and 
wasted  great  part  of  his  estate,  was  obliged  to  put  up 
public  bills  for  the  sale  of  it  Upon  which  Cicero  said, 
*'  I  like  these  bills  much  better  than  his  father's." 

Many  hated  him  for  those  keen  sarcasms ;  which 
encouraged  Clodius  and  his  faction  to  form  their  schemes 
against  him.  The  occasion  was  this  :  Clodius,  who  was 
of  a  noble  family,  young  and  adventurous,  entertained  a 
passion  for  Pompeia,  the  wife  of  Caesar.  This  induced 
him  to  get  privately  into  the  house,  which  he  did  in  the 
habit  of  a  female  musician.  The  women  were  offering 
in  Caesar's  house  that  mysterious  sacrifice  which  is  kept 
from  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  men.  But  though 
no  man  is  suffered  to  assist  in  it,  Clodius,  who  was  very 
young,  and  had  his  face  yet  smooth,  hoped  to  pass 
through  the  women  to  Pompeia  undiscovered.  As  he 
entered  a  g^eat  house  in  the  night,  he  was  puzzled  to  find 
his  way ;  and  one  of  the  women  belonging  to  Aurelia, 
Caesar's  mother,  seeing  him  wandering  up  and  down, 
asked  him  his  name.  Being  now  forced  to  speak,  he  said 
he  was  seeking  Abra,  one  of  Pompeia's  maids.  The 
woman,  perceiving  it  was  not  a  female  voice,  shrieked 
out,  and  called  the  matrons  together.  They  immediately 
made  fast  the  doors,  and,  searching  the  whole  house, 
found  Clodius  skulking  in  the  apartment  of  the  maid  who 
introduced  him. 

As  the  affair  made  a  great  noise,  Caesar  divorced  Pom- 
peia, and  prosecuted  Clodius  for  that  act  of  impiety. 
Cicero  was  at  that  time  his  friend ;  for,  during  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline,  he  had  been  ready  to  give  him  all 
the  assistance  in  his  power ;  and  even  attended  as  one  of 
his  guards.  Clodius  insisted  in  his  defence,  that  he  was 
not  then  at  Rome,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the 
country.  But  Cicero  attested  that  he  came  that  very  day 
to  his  house,  and  talked  with  him  about  some  particular 
business.  This  was,  indeed,  matter  of  fact;  yet  proba- 
bly it  was  not  so  much  the  influence  of  truth,  as  the 
necessity  of  satisfying  his  wife  Terentia,  that  induced 
him  to  declare  it     She  hated  Clodius  on  account  jcifcl^e 
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sister  Clodia ;  for  she  was  persuaded  that  that  lady 
wanted  to  get  Cicero  for  her  husband  ;  and  that  she  man- 
aged the  design  by  one  Tullus.  As  Tullus  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Cicero's  and  likewise  constantly  paid  his  court  to 
Clodia,  who  was  his  neighbor,  that  circumstance  strength- 
ened her  suspicions.  Besides,  Terentia  was  a  woman  of 
an  imperious  temper,  and,  having  an  ascendant  over  her 
husband,  she  put  him  upon  giving  evidence  against 
Clodius.  Many  other  persons  of  honor  alleged  against 
him  the  crimes  of  perjury,  of  fraud,  of  bribing  the  people, 
and  corrupting  the  women.  Nay,  LucuUus  brought  his 
maid-servants  to  prove  that  Clodius  had  a  criminal  com- 
merce with  his  own  sister,  who  was  the  wife  of  that  noble 
man.  This  was  the  youngest  of  the  sisters.  And  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  he  had  connections  of  the  same  kind 
with  his  other  sisters  ;  one  of  which,  named  Tertia,  was 
married  to  Martius  Rex  ;  and  the  other,  Clodia,  to  Metel- 
lus  Celer.  The  latter  was  called  Quadraniaria,  because 
one  of  her  lovers  palmed  upon  her  a  purse  of  small  brass 
money,  instead  of  silver ;  the  smallest  brass  coin  being 
called  a  quadrans.  It  was  on  this  sister's  account  that 
Clodius  was  most  censured  As  the  people  set  them- 
selves both  against  the  witnesses  and  the  prosecutors,  the 
judges  were  so  terrified  that  they  thought  it  necessary  to 
place  a  guard  about  the  court ;  and  most  of  them  con- 
founded the  letters  upon  the  tablets.  He  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  be  acquitted  by  the  majority  ;  but  it  was  said  to 
be  through  pecuniary  applications.  Hence  Catulus,  when 
he  met  the  judges,  said,  **You  were  right  in  desiring 
a  guard  for  your  defence  ;  for  you  were  afraid  that  some- 
body would  take  the  money  from  you."  And  when  Clodius 
told  Cicero  that  the  judges  did  not  giye  credit  to  his 
deposition,  '*Yes,"  said  he,  **five  and  twenty  of  them 
believed  me,  for  so  many  condemned  you  ;  nor  did  the 
other  thirty  believe  you,  for  they  did  not  acquit  you 
till  they  had  received  your  money."  As  to  Caesar,  when 
he  was  called  upon,  he  gave  no  testimony  against  Clo- 
dius ;  nor  did  he  affirm  that  he  was  certain  of  any  injury 
done  to  his  bed.  He  only  said,  **He  had  divorced 
Pompeia,  because  the  wife  of  Csesar  ought  not  only  to  be 
clear  of  such  a  crime,  but  of  the  very  suspicion  of  it " 

After  Clodius  had  escaped  this  danger,  and  was  elected 
tribune  of  the  people,  he  immediately  attacked  Cicero, 
and  left  neither  circumstance  nor  person  untried  to  ruin 
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him.  He  gained  the  people  by  laws  that  flattered  their 
inclinations,  and  the  consuls  by  decreeing  them  large  and 
wealthy  provinces  :  for  Piso  was  to  have  Macedonia, 
and  Gabinius  Syria.  He  registered  many  mean  and  in- 
digent persons  as  citizens  ;  and  armed  a  number  of  slaves 
for  his  constant  attendants.  Of  the  great  triumvirate, 
Crassus  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  Cicero.  Pompey  in- 
differently caressed  both  parties,  and  Caesar  was  going 
to  set  out  upon  his  expedition  to  Gaul.  Though  the 
latter  was  not  his  friend,  but  rather  suspected  of  enmity 
since  the  affair  of  Catiline,  it  was  to  him  that  he  applied. 
The  favor  he  asked  of  him  was,  that  he  would  take 
him  as  his  lieutenant ;  and  Caesar  granted  it  Clodius 
perceiving  that  Cicero  would  by  this  means,  get  out  of 
the  reach  of  his  tribunitial  power,  pretended  to  be  inclined 
to  a  reconciliation.  He  threw  most  of  the  blame  of  the 
late  difference  on  Terentia  ;  and  spoke  always  of  Cicero 
in  terms  of  candor,  not  like  an  adversary  vindictively 
inclined,  but  as  one  friend  might  complain  of  another. 
This  removed  Cicero's  fears  so  entirely  that  he  gave  up 
the  lieutenancy  which  Caesar  had  indulged  him  with,  and 
began  to  attend  to  business  as  before. 

Caesar  was  so  much  piqued  at  this  proceeding,  that  he 
encouraged  Clodius  against  him,  and  drew  off  Pompey 
entirely  from  his  interest  He  declared,  too,  before  the 
people,  that  Cicero,  in  his  opinion,  had  been  guilty  of  a 
flagrant  violation  of  all  justice  and  law,  in  putting  Lentu- 
lus  and  Cethegus  to  death,  without  any  form  of  trial. 
This  was  the  charge  which  he  was  summoned  to  answer. 
Cicero  then  put  on  mourning,  let  his  hair  grow,  and, 
with  every  token  of  distress,  went  about  to  supplicate 
the  people.  Clodius  took  care  to  meet  him  every  where 
in  the  streets,  with  his  audacious  and  insolent  crew,  who 
insulted  him  on  his  change  of  dress,  and  often  disturbed 
his  applications  by  pelting  him  with  dirt  and  stones. 
However,  almost  all  the  equestrian  order  went  into 
mourning  with  him  ;  and  no  fewer  than  twenty  thousand 
young  men,  of  the  best  families,  attended  him  with  their 
hair  dishevelled,  and  entreated  the  people  for  him.  After- 
wards the  senate  met,  with  an  intent  to  decree  that 
the  people  should  change  their  habits,  as  in  times  of 
public  mourning.  But,  as  the  consuls  opposed  it,  and 
Clodius  beset  the  house  with  his  armed  band  of  ruffians, 
many  of  the  senators  ran  out,  rending  their  garments,  and 
exclaiming  against  the  outrage:  -  Digitized  by  L^OOgie 
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But  this  spectacle  excited  neither  compassion  nor 
shame  ;  and  it  appeared  that  Cicero  must  either  go  into 
exile,  or  decide  the  dispute  with  the  sword.  In  this  ex- 
tremity he  applied  to  Pompey  for  assistance  ;  but  he  had 
purposely  absented  himself,  and  remained  at  his  Alban 
villa.  Cicero  first  sent  his  son-in-law  Piso  to  him,  and 
afterwards  went  himself.  When  Pompey  was  informed 
of  his  arrival,  he  could  not  bear  to  look  him  in  the  face. 
He  was  confounded  at  the  thought  of  an  interview  with 
his  injured  friend,  who  had  fought  such  battles  for  him, 
and  rendered  him  so  many  services  in  the  course  of  his 
administration.  But  being  now  son-in-law  to  Caesar,  he 
sacrificed  his  former  obligations  to  that  connection,  and 
went  out  at  a  back  door,  to  avoid  his  presence. 

Cicero,  thus  betrayed  and  deserted,  had  recourse  to  the 
consuls.  Gabinius  always  treated  him  rudely  ;  but  Piso 
behaved  with  some  civility.  He  advised  him  to  with- 
draw from  the  torrent  of  Clodius'  rage ;  to  bear  this 
change  of  the  times  with  patience  ;  and  to  be  once  more 
the  saviour  of  his  county,  which,  for  his  sake,  was  in  all 
this  trouble  and  commotion. 

After  this  answer,  Cicero  consulted  with  his  friends. 
Lucullus  advised  him  to  stay,  and  assured  him  he  would 
be  victorious.  Others  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  best 
to  fly,  because  the  people  would  soon  be  desirous  of  hi.s 
return,  when  they  were  weary  of  the  extravagance  and 
madness  of  Clodius.  He  approved  of  this  last  advice  ; 
and  taking  a  statue  of  Minerva,  which  he  had  long  kept 
in  his  house  with  great  devotion,  he  carried  it  to  the 
Capitol,  and  dedicated  it  there,  with  this  inscription  :  to 
MINERVA  THE  PROTECTRESS  OF  ROME.  About  midnight  he 
privately  quitted  the  city  ;  and,  with  some  friends*  who 
attended  to  conduct  him,  took  his  rout  on  foot  through 
Lucania,  intending  to  pass  from  thence  to  Sicily. 

It  was  no  sooner  known  that  he  was  fled  than  Clodius 
procured  a  decree  of  banishment  against  him,  which 
prohibited  him  fire  and  water,  and  admission  into  any 
house  within  five  hundred  miles  of  Italy.  But  such  was 
the  veneration  the  people  had  for  Cicero,  that  in  general 
there  was  no  regard  paid  to  the  decree.  They  showed 
him  every  sort  of  civility,  and  conducted  him  on  his  way 
with  the  most  cordial  attention.  Only  at  Hipponium,  a  city 
of  Lucania,  now  called  Bibo,  one  Vibius,  a  native  of  Sicily, 
,who  had  particular  obligations  to  him,  and,  among  other 
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things,  had  an  appointment  under  him,  when  consul,  as 
surveyor  of  the  works,  now  refused  to  admit  him  into  his 
house;  but  at  the  same  time,  acquainted  him  that  he 
would  appoint  a  place  in  the  country  foi  his  reception. 
And  Caius  Virginius,  the  praetor  of  Sicily,  though  in- 
debted to  Cicero  for  considerable  services,  wrote  to  forbid 
him  entrance  into  that  island. 

Discouraged  at  these  instances  of  ingratitude,  he  repaired 
to  Brundusium,  where  he  embarked  for  Dyrrhachium.  At 
first  he  had  a  favorable  gale,  but  the  next  day  the  wind 
turned  about,  and  drove  him  back  to  port.  He  set  sail, 
however,  again,  as  soon  as  the  wind  was  fair.  It  is  re- 
ported, that  when  he  was  going  to  land  at  Dyrrhachium, 
there  happened  to  be  an  earthquake,  and  the  sea  retired  to 
a  great  distance  from  the  shore.  The  diviners  inferred  that 
his  exile  would  be  of  no  long  continuance,  for  these  were 
tokens  of  a  sudden  change.  Great  numbers  of  people  came 
to  pay  their  respects  to  him ;  and  the  cities  of  Greece  strove 
which  should  show  him  the  greatest  civilities ;  yet  he  con- 
tinued dejected  and  disconsolate.  Like  a  passionate  lover, 
he  often  cast  a  longing  look  towards  Italy,  and  behaved 
with  a  littleness  of  spirit  which  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  man  that  had  enjoyed  such  opportunities  of 
cultivation  from  letters  and  philosophy.  Nay,  he  had  often 
desired  his  friends  not  to  call  him  an  orator,  but  a  philoso- 
pher, because  he  had  made  philosophy  his  business,  and 
rhetoric  only  the  instrument  of  his  political  operations. 
But  opinion  has  great  power  to  efface  the  tinctures  of  phil- 
osophy, and  infuse  the  passions  of  the  vulgar  into  the 
minds  of  statesmen,  who  have  a  necessary  connection  and 
commerce  with  the  multitude ;  unless  thay  take  care  so  to 
engage  in  every  thing  extrinsic  as  to  attend  to  the  business 
only,  without  imbibing  the  passions  that  are  the  common 
consequences  of  that  business. 

After  Clodius  had  banished  Cicero,  he  burned  his  villas, 
and  his  house  in  Rome  ;  and  on  the  place  where  the  latter 
stood,  erected  a  temple  to  Liberty.  His  goods  he  put  up 
to  auction,  and  the  crier  gave  notice  of  it  every  day,  but 
no  buyer  appeared.  By  these  means,  he  became  for- 
midable to  the  patricians ;  and  having  drawn  the  people 
with  him  into  the  most  audacious  insolence  and  effrontery, 
he  attacked  Pompey,  and  called  in  question  some  of  his 
acts  and  ordinances  in  the  wars.  As  this  exposed  Pompey 
to  some  refl^ctioriflt,  he  blamed  himself  greatly  for  aban- 
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doning  Cicero  ;  and,  entirely  changing  his  plan,  took  every 
means  for  effecting  his  return.  As  Clodius  constantly  op- 
posed them,  the  senate  decreed  that  no  public  business  of 
any  kind  should  be  despatched  by  their  body  till  Cicero 
was  recalled. 

In  the  consulship  of  Lentulus  the  sedition  incresised ; 
some  of  the  tribunes  were  wounded  in  the  forum  ;  and 
Quintus,  the  brother  of  Cicero,  was  left  for  dead  among 
the  slain.  The  people  began  now  to  change  their  opinion ; 
and  Annius  Milo,  one  of  the  tribunes,  was  the  first  who 
ventured  to  call  Clodius  to  answer  for  his  violation  of  the 
public  peace.  Many  of  the  people  of  Rome,  and  of  the 
neighboring  cities,  joinedPompey ;  with  whose  assistance 
he  drove  Clodius  out  of  ih^/orum  ;  and  then  he  summoned 
the  citizens  to  vote.  It  is  said  that  nothing  was  ever  car- 
ried among  the  commons  with  so  great  unanimity;  and  the 
senate,  endeavoring  to  give  still  higher  proofs  of  their  at- 
tachment to  Cicero,  decreed  that  their  thanks  should  be  given 
the  cities  which  had  treated  him  with  kindness  and  respect 
during  his  exile,  and  that  his  town  and  country  houses, 
which  Clodius  had  demolished,  should  be  rebuilt  at  the 
public  charge. 

Cicero  returned  sixteen  months  after  his  banishment  ; 
and  such  joy  was  expressed  by  the  cities,  so  much  eager- 
ness to  meet  him  by  all  ranks  of  people,  that  his  own  ac- 
count of  it  is  less  than  the  truth,  though  he  said,  **That 
Italy  hadbrought  him  on  her  shoulders,  to  Rome."  Crassus, 
who  was  his  enemy  before  his  exile,  now  readily  went  to 
meet  him,  and  was  reconciled.  In  this,  he  said,  he  was 
willing  to  oblige  his  son  Publius,  who  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Cicero. 

Not  long  after  his  return,  Cicero,  taking  his  opportunity 
when  Clodius  was  absent,  went  up  with  a  great  company 
to  the  Capitol,  and  destroyed  the  tribunitial  tables,  in  which 
were  recorded  all  the  acts  in  Clodius's  time.  Clodius  loudly 
complained  of  this  proceeding,  but  Cicero  answered, 
•'That  his  appointment  as  tribune  was  irregular,  because 
he  was  of  a  patrician  family,  and  consequently  all  his  acts 
were  invalid."  Cato  was  displeased,  and  opposed  Cicero 
in  this  assertion.  Not  that  he  praised  Clodius  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  extremely  offended  at  his  administration  : 
but  he  represented,  '*  That  it  would  be  a  violent  stretch  of 
prerogative  for  the  senate  to  annul  so  many  decrees  and 
acts,  among  which  were  his  own  commissiot)  and  his  reg- 
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ulations  at  Cyprus  and  Byzantium. "  The  difference  which 
this  produced  between  Cato  and  Cicero  did  not  come  to 
an  absolute  rupture,  it  only  lessened  the  warmth  of  their 
friendship. 

After  this  Milo  killed  Clodius  ;  and  being  arraigned  for 
the  fact,  he  chose  Cicero  for  his  advocate.     The  senate, 
fearing  that  the  prosecution  of  a  man  of  Milo's  spirit  and 
reputation  might  produce  some  tumult  in  the  city,  ap- 
pointed Pompey  to  preside  at  this  and  the  other  trials  ;  and 
to  provide  both  for  the  peace  of  the  city  and  the  courts  of 
justice.     In  consequence  of  which,  he  posted  a  body  of 
soldiers  in  the  forum  before  day,  and  secured  every  part 
of  it     This  made  Milo  apprehensive  that  Cicero  would  be 
disconcerted  at  so  unusual  a  sight,  and  less  able  to  plead. 
He  therefore  persuaded  him  to  come  in  a  litter  to  ihe  forum; 
and  to  repose  himself  there  till  the  judges  were  assembled, 
and  the  court  filled  :  for  he  was  not  only  timid  in  war,  but 
he  had  his  fears  when  he  spoke  in  public  ;  and  in  many 
causes  he  scarce  left  trembling  even  in  the  height  and  vehe- 
mence of  his  eloquence.     When  he  undertook  to  assist  in 
the  defence  of  Licinius  Mursena,  against  the  prosecution 
of  Cato,  he  was  ambitious  to  outdo  Hortensius,  who  had 
already  spoken  with  great  applause  ;  for  which  reason  he 
sat  up  -all  night  to  prepare  himself.     But  that  watching  and 
application  hurt  him  so  much  that  he  appeared  inferior  to 
his  rival. 

When  he  came  out  of  the  litter  to  open  the  cause  of  Milo, 
and  saw  Pompey  seated  on  high,  as  in  a  camp,  and  weap- 
ons glistering  all  around  Wie  forum,  he  was  so  confounded 
that  he  could  scarce  begin  his  oration.  For  he  shook,  and 
his  tongue  faltered  ;  though  Milo  attended  the  trial  with 
great  courage,  and  had  disdained  to  let  his  hair  grow,  or 
to  put  on  mourning.  These  circumstances  contributed 
not  a  little  to  his  condemnation.  As  for  Cicero,  his  trem- 
bling was  imputed  rather  to  his  anxiety  for  his  friend  than 
to  any  particular  timidity. 

Cicero  was  appointed  one  of  the  priests  called  Augurs, 
in  the  room  of  young  Crassus,  who  was  killed  in  the  Par- 
thian war.  Afterwards  the  province  of  Cilicia  was  allotted 
to  him  ;  and  he  sailed  thither  with  an  army  of  twelve 
thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  six  hundred  horse.  He 
had  it  in  charge  to  bring  Cappadocia  to  submit  to  king 
Ariobarzanes  :  which  he  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties,  without  having  recourse  to  arms.     And  finding 
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the  Cilicians  elated  on  the  miscarriage  of  the  Romans  in 
Parthia,  and  the  commotions  in  Syria,  he  brought  them  to 
order  by  the  gentleness  of  his  government  He  refused 
the  presents  which  the  neighboring  princes  offered  him. 
He  excused  the  province  from  finding  him  a  public  table, 
and  daily  entertained  at  his  own  charge  persons  of  honor 
and  learning,  not  with  magnificence  indeed,  but  with  ele- 
gance and  propriety.  He  had  no  porter  at  his  gate,  nor 
did  any  man  ever  find  him  in  bed ;  for  he  rose  early  in  the 
morning,  and  kindly  received  those  who  came  to  pay  their 
court  to  him,  either  standing  or  walking  before  liis  door. 
We  are  told,  that  he  never  caused  any  man  to  be  beaten 
with  rods,  or  to  have  his  garments  rent  ;*  never  gave  op- 
probrious language  in  his  anger,  nor  added  insult  to  pun- 
ishment He  recovered  the  public  money  which  had  been 
embezzled  ;  and  enriched  the  cities  with  it  At  the  same 
time  he  was  satisfied,  if  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  such 
frauds  made  restitution,  and  fixed  no  mark  of  infamy  upon 
them. 

He  had  also  a  taste  of  war  ;  for  he  routed  the  bands  of 
robbers,  that  had  possessed  themselves  of  Mount  Amanus, 
and  was  saluted  by  his  army  Imperaior  on  that  account 
Csecilius,  the  orator,  having  desired  him  to  send  him  some 
panthers  from  Cilicia  for  his  games  at  Rome,  in  his  answer 
he  could  not  forbear  boasting  of  his  achievements.  He  said, 
'*  There  were  no  panthers  left  in  Cilicia.  Those  animals, 
in  their  vexation  to  find  that  they  were  the  only  objects  of 
war,  while  everything  else  was  at  peace,  were  fled  into 
Caria." 

In  his  return  from  his  province  he  stopped  at  Rhodes, 
and  afterwards  made  some  stay  at  Athens ;  which  he  did 
with  great  pleasure,  in  remembrance  of  the  conversations 
he  had  formerly  had  there.  He  had  now  the  company  of 
all  that  were  most  famed  for  erudition,  and  visited  his 
former  friends  and  acquaintance.  After  he  had  received 
all  due  honors  and  marks  of  esteem  from  Greece,  he 
passed  on  to  Rome,  where  he  found  the  fire  of  dissension 
kindled,  and  everything  tending  to  a  civil  war. 

When  the  senate  decreed  him  a  triumph,  he  said,  "He 
had  rather  follow  Caesar's  chariot-wheels  in  his  triumph,  if 
a  reconciliation    could   be    effected    between    him    and 

•  This  mark  of  ignominy  was  of  srwit  antiquity.  **  Wherefore  Hatutm  took  David*s 
sen^nta,  and  fthaved  off  one  half  of  their  beards,  and  cut  off  their  (amientt  to  dia 
middle,  even  to  their  battocka,  and  sent  them  away.'*    a  Sam.  x.  4 
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Pompey."  And  In  private  he  tried  every  healing  and  con- 
ciliating method,  by  writing  to  Caesar,  and  entreating 
Pompey.  After  it  came  to  an  open  rupture,  and  Csesar 
was  on  his  march  to  Rome,  Pompey  did  not  choose  to  wait 
for  him,  but  retired,  with  numbers  of  the  principal  citizens 
in  his  train.  Cicero  did  not  attend  him  in  his  flight ;  and 
therefore  it  was  believed  that  he  would  join  Caesar.  It  is 
certain  that  he  fluctuated  greatly  in  his  opinion,  and  was 
in  the  utmost  anxiety.  For,  he  says  in  his  epistles, 
**  Whither  shall  I  turn?  Pompey  has  the  more  honorable 
cause ;  but  Caesar  manages  his  affairs  with  the  greatest 
address,  and  is  most  able  to  save  himself  and  his  friends. 
In  short,  I  know  whom  to  avoid,  but  not  whom  to  seek. " 
At  last,  one  Trebatius,  a  friend  of  Caesar's,  signified  to  him 
b)'  letter,  that  Caesar  thought  he  had  reason  to  reckon  him 
of  his  side,  and  to  consider  him  as  partner  of  his  hopes. 
But  if  his  age  would  not  permit  it,  he  might  retire  into 
Greece,  and  live  there  in  tranquillity,  without  any  connec- 
tion with  either  party.  Cicero  was  surprised  that  Caesar 
did  not  write  himself,  and  answered  angrily,  '*That  he 
would  do  nothing  unworthy  of  his  political  character." 
Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  the  matter  in  his  Epistles. 

However,  upon  Caesar's  marching  from  Spain,  he  crossed 
the  sea,  and  repaired  to  Pompey.  His  arrival  was  agree- 
able to  the  generality  ;  but  Cato  blamed  him  privately  for 
taking  this  measure.  **As  for  me,"  said  he,  **  it  would 
have  been  wrong  to  leave  that  party  which  I  embraced 
from  the  beginning  ;  but  you  might  have  been  much  more 
ser^uceable  to  your  country  and  your  friends,  if  you  had 
staid  at  Rome,  and  accommodated  yourself  to  events  ; 
whereas  now,  without  any  reason  or  necessity,  you  have 
declared  yourself  an  enemy  to  Caesar,  and  are  come  to 
share  in  the  danger  with  which  you  had  nothing  to  do." 

These  arguments  made  Cicero  change  his  opinion  ;  es- 
pecially when  he  found  that  Pompey  did  not  employ  him 
upon  any  considerable  service.  It  is  true,  no  one  was  to 
be  blamed  for  this  but  himself ;  for  he  made  no  secret  of 
his  repenting.  He  disparaged  Pompey  s  preparations  ;  he  | 
insinuated  his  dislike  of  his  counsels,  and  never  spared 
his  jests  upon  his  allies.  He  was  not,  indeed,  inclined  to 
laugh  himself ;  on  the  contrary,  he  walked  about  the  camp 
with  a  very  solemn  countenance  ;  but  he  often  made  others 
laugh,  though  they  were  little  inclined  to  it.  Perhaps  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  few  instances,     When  Domi- 
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tius  advanced  a  man  who  had  no  turn  for  war  to  the  rank 
of  Captain,  and  assigned  for  his  reason,  that  he  was  an 
honest  and  prudent  man  ;  **  why  then/'  said  Cicero,  *•  do 
you  not  keep  him  for  governor  to  your  children  ?  "  Whet 
som/B  were  commending  Theopanes  the  Lesbian,  who  was 
director  of  the  board  of  works,  for  consoling  the  Rhodiass 
on  the  loss  of  their  fleet,  **  See  *'  said  Cicero,  **  what  it  is 
to  have  a  Grecian  director  !  "  When  Caesar  was  successful 
in  almost  every  instance,  and  held  Pompey  as  it  were  be- 
sieged, Lentulus  said,  **He  was  informed  that  Caesar's 
friends  looked  very  sour."  **  You  mean,  I  suppose,  "  said 
Cicero,  * '  that  they  are  out  of  humor  with  him. "  One  Mar- 
tins, newly  arrived  from  Italy,  told  them  a  report  prevailed 
at  Rome  that  Pompey  was  blocked  up  in  his  camp : 
**  Then,"  said  Cicero,  *'  you  took  a  voyage  on  purpose  to 
see  it "  After  Pompey*s  defeat,  Nonnius  said,  *  *  There  was 
room  yet  for  hope,  for  there  were  seven  eagles  left  in  the 
camp."  Cicero  answered,  **  That  would  be  good  encour- 
agement, if  we  were  to  fight  with  jackdaws. "  When  La- 
bienus,  on  the  strength  of  some  oracles,  insisted  that 
Pompey  must  be  conqueror  at  last:  **By  this  oracular 
generalship,"  said  Cicero,  **  we  have  lost  our  camp." 

After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (in  which  he  was  not  pres- 
ent, on  account  of  his  ill  health),  and  after  the  flight  of 
Pompey,  Cato,  who  had  considerable  forces,  and  a  great 
fleet  at  Dyrrhachium,  desired  Cicero  to  take  the  command, 
because  his  consular  dignity  gave  him  a  legal  title  to  it 
Cicero,  however,  not  only  declined  it,  but  absolutely 
refused  taking  any  farther  share  in  the  war.  Upon  which, 
young  Pompey  and  his  friends  called  him  traitor,  drew 
their  swords,  and  would  certainly  have  despatched  him, 
had  not  Cato  interposed,  and  conveyed  him  out  of  the 
camp. 

He  got  safe  to  Brundusium,  and  stayed  there  some  time 
in  expectation  of  Caesar,  who  was  detained  by  his  affairs 

.  in  Asia  and  Egypt  When  he  heard  that  the  conqueror 
was  arrived  at  Tarentum,  and  designed  to  proceed  from 

'  thence  by  land  to  Brundusium,  he  set  out  to  meet  him  ; 
not  without  hope,  nor  yet  without  some  shame  and  reluc- 
tance at  the  thought  of  trying  how  he  stood  in  the  opinion 
of  a  victorious  enemy  before  so  many  witnesses.  He  had 
no  occasion,  however,  either  to  do  or  to  say  anything 
beneath  his  dignity.  Caesar  no  sooner  beheld  him,  at 
some  considerable  distance,   advancing  before  the  rest, 
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than  he  dismounted,  and  ran  to  embrace  him ;  after  which 
he  went  on  discoursing  with  him  alone  for  many  furlongs. 
He  continued  to  treat  him  with  great  kindness  and  re- 
spect ;  insomuch,  that  when  he  had  written  an  encomium 
on  Cato,  which  bore  the  name  of  that  great  man,  Caesar, 
in  his  answer,  entitled -4 «/r'c^(9,  praised  both  the  eloquence 
and  conduct  of  Cicero ;  and  said  he  greatly  resembled 
Pericles  and  Theramenes. 

When  Quintus  Ligarius  was  prosecuted  for  bearing  arms 
against  Caesar,  and  Cicero  had  undertaken  to  plead  his 
cause,  Caesar  is  reported  to  have  said,  *  *  What,  may  we 
not  give  ourselves  a  pleasure  which  we  have  not  enjoyed 
so  long,  that  of  hearing  Cicero  speak ;  since  I  have  already 
taken  my  resolution  as  to  Ligarius,  who  is  clearly  a  bad 
man,  as  well  as  my  enemy? "  But  he  was  greatly  moved 
when  Cicero  began  ;  and  his  speech,  as  it  proceeded,  had 
such  a  variety  of  pathos,  so  irresistible  a  charm  that  his 
color  often  changed,  and  it  was  evident  that  his  mind  was 
torn  with  conflicting  passions.  At  last,  when  the  orator 
touched  on  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  was  so  extremely 
affected,  that  his  whole  frame  trembled,  and  he  let  drop 
some  papers  out  of  his  hand  Thus,  conquered  by  the 
force  of  eloquence,  he  acquitted  Ligarius.  • 

The  commonwealth  being  changed  into  a  monarchy, 
Cicero  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  public  business,  and 
bestowed  his  leisure  on  the  young  men  who  were  desirous 
to  be  instructed  in  philosophy.  As  these  were  of  the  best 
families,  by  his  interest  with  them  he  once  more  obtained 
great  authority  in  Rome,  and  made  it  his  business  to 
compose  and  translate  philosophical  dialogues,  and  to 
render  the  Greek  terms  of  logic  and  natural  philosophy  in 
the  Roman  language.  For  it  is  said  that  he  first,  or  prin- 
cipally, at  least,  gave  Latin  terms  for  these  Greeks  words, 
phantasia  [imagination],  syncatathesis  [assent],  epoche 
[doubt],  caialepsis  [comprehension],  atomos  [atom],  ame- 
res  [indivisible],  kenon  [void],  and  many  other  such  terms 
in  science ;  contriving  either  by  metaphorical  expression, 
or  strict  translation,  to  make  them  inteUigible  and  familiar 
to  the  Romans.  His  ready  turn  for  poetry  afforded  him 
amusement ;  for,  we  are  told,  when  he  was  intent  upon 
it,  he  could  make  five  hundred  verses  in  one  night  As 
in  this  period  he  spent  most  of  his  time  at  his  Tusculan 
w//tf,  he  wrote  to  his  friends,  "That  he  led  the  life  of  Laer- 
tes ;  '*  either  by  way  of  raillery,  as  his  custom  was,  or 
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from  an  ambitious  desire  of  public  employment,  and  dis- 
content in  his  present  situation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
rarely  went  to  Rome,  and  then  only  to  pay  his  court  to 
Caesar.  He  was  always  one  of  the  first  to  vote  him  addi- 
tional honors,  and  forward  to  say  something  new  of  him 
and  his  actions.  Thus,  when  Caesar  ordered  Pompey? 
statues,  which  had  been  pulled  down,  to  be  erected  ag^ain, 
Cicero  said,  *  *  That  by  this  act  of  humanity  in  setting  up 
Pompey's  statues,  he  had  established  his  own." 

It  is  reported  that  he  had  formed  a  design  to  write  the 
history  of  his  own  country,  in  which  he  would  have  inter- 
woven many  of  the  Grecian  affairs,  and  inserted  not  only 
their  speeches,   but  fables.     But   he  was   prevented  by 
many  disagreeable  circumstances,  both  public  and  private, 
into  most  of  which  he  brought  himself  by  his  own  indis- 
cretion.    For,  in   the   first  place,   he  divorced   his   wife 
Terentia.     The  reasons  he  assigned  were,  that  she    had 
negflected  him   during  the  war,  and  even  sent  him  out 
without   necessaries.     Besides,  after  his  return  to   Italy, 
she  behaved  to  him  with  little  regard,  and  did  not  wait  on 
him  during  his  long  stay  at  Brundusium.     Nay,  when  his 
daughter,  at  that  time  very  young,  took  so  long  a  jouniey 
to  see  him,  she  allowed  her  but  an  indifferent  equipage, 
and  insufficient   supplies.     Indeed,  according  to  his  ac- 
count, his  house  was  become  naked  and  empty  through 
the  many  debts  which  she  had  contracted     These  were 
the  most  specious  pretences  for  the  divorce.     Terentia, 
however,  denied   all   these   charges ;  and  Cicero  himself 
made  a  full   apology  for  her,   by  marrying  a   younger 
woman  not  long  after.     Terentia  said,  he  took  her  merely 
for  her  beauty ;  but  his  freedman  Tyro  affirms  that  he 
married  her  for  her  wealth,  that  it  might  enable  him  to  pay 
his  debts.     She  was,  indeed,  very  rich,  and  her  fortune 
was  in  the  hands  of  Cicero,  who  was  left  her  guardian.   As 
his  debts  were  great,  his  friends  and  relations  persuaded 
,  him  to  marry  the  young  lady,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
parity of  years,  and  satisfy  his  creditors  out  of  her  fortune. 

Antony,  in  his  answer  to  the  Philippics,  taxes  him  with 
" repudiating  a  wife  with  whom  he  was  grown  old" ;  and 
rallies  him  on  account  of  his  perpetually  keeping  at  home, 
like  a  man  unfit  either  for  business  or  war.  Not  long  after 
this  match,  his  daughter  Tullia,  who,  after  the  death  of 
Piso,  had  married  Lentulus,  died  in  childbed.  The  philos- 
ophers came  from  all  parts  to  comfort  him ;  for  his  loss 
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affected  him  extremely ;  and  he  even  put  away  his  new 
bride,  because  she  seemed  to  rejoice  at  the  death  of  TuUia. 
In  this  posture  were  Cicero's  domestic  affairs. 

As  to  those  of  the  public,  he  had  no  share  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  Caesar,  though  he  was  one  of  Brutus's 
particular  friends ;  and  no  man  was  more  uneasy  under 
the  new  establishment,  or  more  desirous  of  having   the 
commonwealth  restored.    Possibly  they  feared  his  natural 
deficiency  of  courage,  as  well  as  his  time  of  life,  at  which 
the  boldest  begin  to  droop.     After  the  work  was  done  by 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  friends  of  Caesar  assembled  to 
revenge  his  death  ;  and  it  was  apprehended  that  Rome 
would  again  be  plunged  in  civil  wars.    Antony,  who  was 
consul,  ordered  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  and  made  a  short 
speech  on  the  necessity  of  union.     But  Cicero  expatiated 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  occasion ;  and  persuaded  the 
senate,  in  imitation  of  the  Athenians,  to  pass  a  general 
amnesty  as  to  all  that  had  been  done  against  Caesar,  and 
to  decree  provinces  to  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

None  of  these  things,  however,  took  effect :  for  the 
people  were  inclined  to  pity  on  this  event;  and  when  they 
beheld  the  dead  body  of  Caesar  carried  into  the  forum, 
where  Antony  showed  them  his  robe  stained  with  blood, 
and  pierced  on  all  sides  with  swords,  they  broke  out  into 
a  transport  of  rage.  They  sought  all  over  the  forum  for 
the  actors  in  that  tragedy,  and  ran  with  lighted  torches  to 
bum  their  houses.'  By  their  precautions  they  escaped  this 
danger;  but  as  they  saw  others,  no  less  considerable, 
impending,  they  left  the  city. 

Antony,  elated  with  this  advantage,  became  formidable 
to  all  the  opposite  party,  who  supposed  that  he  would  aim 
at  nothing  less  than  absolute  power ;  but  Cicero  had  par- 
ticular reason    to  dread  him.     For  being  sensible  that 
Cicero's   weight   in   the   administration   was    established 
again,  and   of  his  strong  attachment  to  Brutus,  Antony 
could  hardly  bear  his  presenca     Besides,  there  had  long 
been  some  jealousy  and  dislike  between  them  on  account 
of  the  dissimilarity  of  their  lives.     Cicero,    fearing  the 
event,  was  inclined  to  go  with  Dolabella  into  Syria,  as 
his  lieutenant     But  afterwards  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who 
were  to  be  consuls  after  Antony,  persons  of  great  merit, 
and  good  friends  to  Cicero,  desired  him  not  to  leave  them  ; 
and  promised,  with  his  assistance,  to  destroy  Antony. 
Cicero,  without  depending  much  on  their  scheme,  gave 
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up  that  of  going  with  Dolabella,  and  agreed  with  the  con- 
suls elect  to  pass  the  summer  in  Athens,  and  return  when 
they  entered  upon  their  office. 

Accordingly  he  embarked  for  that  place  without  taking 
any  principal  Roman  along  with  him.  But  his  voyage 
being  accidentally  retarded,  news  was  brought  from  Rome 
(for  he  did  not  choose  to  be  without  news),  that  there  was 
a  wonderful  change  in  Antony ;  that  he  took  all  his  steps 
agreeably  to  the  sense  of  the  senate ;  and  that  nothing 
but  his  presence  was  wanting  to  bring  matters  to  the  best 
establishment  He  therefore  condemned  his  excessive 
caution,  and  returned  to  Rome. 

His  first  hopes  were  not  disappointed.  Such  crowds 
came  out  to  meet  him,  that  almost  a  whole  day  was  spent 
at  the  gates,  and  on  his  way  home,  in  compliments  and 
congratulations.  Next  day  Antony  convened  the  senate, 
and  sent  for  Cicero ;  but  he  kept  his  bed,  pretending  that 
he  was  indisposed  with  his  journey.  In  reality  he  seems 
to  have  been  afraid  of  assassination,  in  consequence  of 
some  hints  he  received  by  the  way.  Antony  was  extremely 
incensed  at  these  suggestions,  and  ordered  a  party  of  sol- 
diers either  to  bring  him,  or  to  burn  his  house  in  case  of 
refusal.  However,  at  the  request  of  numbers  who  inter- 
posed, he  revoked  that  order,  and  bade  them  only  bring 
a  pledge  from  his  house. 

After  this,  when  they  happened  to  meet,  they  passed 
each  other  in  silence,  and  lived  in  mutual  distrust  Mean- 
time young  Caesar,  arriving  from  Apollonia,  put  in  his 
claim  as  heir  to  his  uncle,  and  sued  Antony  for  twenty- 
five  millions  drachmas,  which  he  detained  of  the  estate 

Hereupon  Philip,  who  had  married  the  mother,  and 
Marcellus,  who  was  husband  to  the  sister  of  Octavius, 
brought  him  to  Cicero.  It  was  agreed  between  them, 
that  Cicero  should  assist  Caesar  with  his  eloquence  and 
interest,  both  with  the  senate  and  the  people ;  and  that 
Caesar  should  give  Cicero  all  the  protection  that  his  wealth 
and  military  influence  could  afford  :  for  the  young  man 
had  already  collected  a  considerable  number  of  the  vet- 
erans who  had  served  under  his  uncle. 

Cicero  received  the  offer  of  his  friendship  with  pleasure. 
For  while  Pompey  and  Caesar  were  living,  Cicero,  it 
seems,  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  thought  he  called  some 
boys,  the  sons  of  senators,  up  to  the  Capitol,  because 
Jupiter  designed  to  pitch  upon  one  of  them  for  sovereign 
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of    Rome.     The  citizens   ran  with  all  the  eagerness  of 
expectation,  and  placed  themselves  about  the  temple ;  and 
the  boys  in  their  prsetextae  sat  silent    The  doors  suddenly 
opening^,  the  boys  rose  up  one  by  one,  and,  in  their  order, 
passed  round  the  god,  who  reviewed  them  all,  and  sent 
them  away  disappointed  :  but  when  Octavius  approached, 
he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  him,  and  said,  '*  Romans, 
this  is  the  person  who,  when  he  comes  to  be  your  prince, 
will  put  an  end  to  your  civil  wars."    This  vision,  they 
tell    us,  made  such  an  impression  upon  Cicero,  that  he 
perfectly  retained  the  figure  and  countenance  of  the  boy 
though   he  did  not  yet  know  him.     Next  day  he  went 
down  to  the  Campus  Martius,  when  the  boys  were  Just 
returning  from  their  exercises ;  and  the  first  who  struck 
his  eye  was  the  lad  in  the  very  form  that  he  had  seen  in 
his  dream.  Astonished  at  the  discovery,  Cicero  asked  him 
who  were  his  parents ;  and  he  proved  to  be  the  son  of 
Octavius,  a  person  not  much  distinguished  in  life,  and  of 
Attia,  sister  to  Caesar.     As  he  was  so  near  a  relation,  and 
Csesar  had  no  children  of  his  own,  he  adopted  him,  and, 
by  will,  left  him  his  estate.    Cicero,  after  his  dream,  when- 
ever he  met  young  Octavius,  is  said  to  have  treated  him 
with  particular  regard;  and  he  received  those  marks  of  his 
friendship  with  great  satisfaction.     Besides,  he  happened 
to  be  born  the  same  year  that  Cicero  was  consul. 

These  were  pretended  to  be  the  causes  of  their  present 
connection.     But  the  leading  motive  with  Cicero  was  his 
hatred  of  Antony ;  and  the  next  his  natural  avidity  for 
glory.     For  he  hoped  to  throw  the  weight  of  Octavius  in- 
to the  scale  of  the  commonweatlh  ;  and  the  latter  behaved 
to  him  with  such  a  puerile  deference,  that  he  even  called 
him  father.     Hence  Brutus,  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  ex- 
pressed his  indignation  against  Cicero,  and  said,  **That, 
as  through  fear  of  Antony  he   paid  his   court  to  young 
Csesar,  it  was  plain  that  he  took  not  his  measures  for  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  but  only  to  obtain  a  gentle  master 
for  himself."     Nevertheless,  Brutus   finding  the  son   of 
Cicero  at  Athens,  where  he  was  studying  under  the  phil- 
osophers, gave  him  a  command,  and  employed  him  upon 
many  services  which  proved  successful. 

Cicero's  power  at  this  time  was  at  its  greatest  height ; 
he  carried  every  point  that  he  desired  ;  insomuch  that  he 
expelled  Antony,  and  raised  such  a  spirit  against  him, 
that  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  were  sent  to  give  him 
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battle  ;  and  Cicero  likewise  prevailed  upon  the  senate  to 
grant  Caesar  the  fasces,  with  the  dignity  of  praetor,  as  one 
that  was  fighting  for  his  country. 

Antony,  indeed,  was  beaten  ;  but  both  the  consuls  fall- 
ing in  the  action,  the  troops  ranged  themselves  under  the 
banners  of  Caesar.     The  senate  now  fearing  the  views  oi 
a  young  man  who  was  so  much  favored  by  fortune   en- 
deavored by  honors  and  gifts  to  draw  his  forces  from  him 
and  to  diminish  his  power.     They  alleged,  that,  as  Antony 
was  put  to  flight,  there  was  no  need  to  keep  such  an  army 
on   foot     Caesar  alarmed   at  these   vigorous    measures, 
privately  sent  some  friends  to  entreat  and  persuade  Cicero 
to  procure  the  consulship  for  them   both ;  promising^,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  should  direct  all  affairs  according^ 
to  his  better  judgment,  and  find  him  perfectly  tractable, 
who  was  but  a  youth,  and  had  no  ambition  for  anything 
but  the  title  and  the  honor.     Caesar  himself  acknowledged 
afterwards,  that,  in  his  apprehensions  of  being  entirely 
ruined  and   deserted,  he  seasonably  availed  himself  of 
Cicero  s  ambition,  persuaded  him  to  stand  for  the  consul- 
ship, and  undertook  to  support  his  application  with  his 
whole  interest 

In  this  case  particularly,  Cicero,  old  as  he  was,  suffered 
himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  this  young  man,  solicited 
the  people  for  him,  and  brought  the  senate  into  his  in- 
terest His  friends  blamed  him  for  it  at  the  time  ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  was  sensible  that  he  had  ruined 
himself^  and  given  up  the  liberties  of  his  country  :  for 
Caesar  was  no  sooner  strengthened  with  the  consular 
authority,  than  he  gave  up  Cicero,  and  reconciling  him- 
self to  Antony  and  Lepidus,  he  united  his  power  with 
theirs,  and  divided  the  empire  among  them,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  private  estate.  At  the  same  time  they  proscribed 
about  two  hundred  persons  whom  they  had  pitched  upon 
for  a  sacrifice.  The  -  greatest  difficulty  and  dispute  was 
about  the  proscription  of  Cicero  ;  for  Antony  would  come 
to  no  terms  till  he  was  first  taken  off.  Lepidus  agreed  with 
Antony  in  this  preliminary,  but  Caesar  opposed  them  both. 
They  had  a  private  congress  for  these  purposes  near  the 
city  of  Bononia,  which  lasted  three  days.  The  place 
where  they  met  was  over  against  their  camps,  a  little 
island  in  the  river.  Caesar  is  said  to  have  contended. for 
Cicero  the  two  first  days  ;  but  the  third  he  gave  him  up. 
The  sacrifices  on  each  part  were  these ;  Caesar  was  to 
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abandon  Cicero  to  his  fate ;  Lepidus,  his  brother  Paiilus  ; 
and  Antony,  Lucius  Caesar,  his  uncle  by  the  mother's 
side.  Thus  rage  and  rancor  entirely  stifled  in  them  all 
sentiments  of  humanity  ;  or  more  properly  speaking,  they 
show'-ed  that  no  beast  is  more  savage  than  man,  when  he 
is  possessed  of  power  equal  to  his  passion. 

While  his  enemies  were  thus  employed,  Cicero  was  at 
his  Tusculan    villa,   and  his  brother  Quintus  with  him. 
When  they  were  informed  of  the  proscription,  they  de- 
termined to  remove  to  Astyra,  a  country-house  of  Cicero's 
near  the  sea ;  where  they  intended  to  take  a  ship,  and 
repair  to  Brutus  in  Macedonia  ;  for  it  was  reported,  that 
he  was  already  very  powerful  in  those  parts.     They  were 
carried  in  their  separate  litters,  oppressed  with  sorrow  and 
despair  ;  and  often  joining  their  litters  on  the  road.     Quin- 
tus was  the  more  dejected,  because  he  was  in  want  of 
necessaries  ;  for,  as  he  said,  he  had  brought  nothing  from 
home  with  him.     Cicero,  too,  had  but  a  slender  provi- 
sion.    They  concluded,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  best 
for  Cicero  to  hasten  his  flight,  and  for  Quintus  to  return  to 
his  house,  and  get  some  supplies.     This  resolution  being 
fixed  upon,  they  embraced  each  other  with  every  expres- 
sion of  sorrow,  and  then  parted. 

A  few  days  after,  Quintus  and  his  son  were  betrayed 
by  his  servants  to  the  assassins  who  came  in   quest  of 
them,  and  lost  their  lives.     As  f(»r  Cicero,  he  was  carried 
to  Astyra  ;  where  finding  a  vessel.,  he  immediately  went 
on  board,  and  coasted  along  to  Circuaem  with  a  favorable 
wind.     The   pilots  were   preparing   immediately  to   sail 
from  thence ;  but  whether  it  was  that  he  feared  the  sea, 
or  had  not  yet  given  up  all  his  hopes  in  Caesar,  he  disem- 
barked, and  travelled  a  hundred  furlongs  on  foot,  as  if 
Rome  had  been  the  place  of  his  destination.     Repenting, 
however,  afterwards,  he  left  that  road,  and  made  again  for 
the  sea.     He  passed  the  night  in  the  most  perplexing  and 
horrid  thoughts ;  insomuch  that  he  was  sometimes   in- 
clined to  go  privately  into  Caesar's  house,  and  stab  himself 
upon  the  altar  of  his  domestic  gods,  to  bring  the  divine 
vengeance  upon  his  betrayer.     But  he  was  deterred  from 
this  by  the  fear  of  torture.     Other  alternatives,  equally 
distressful,  presented  themselves.     At  last,  he  put  himself 
in  the  hands  of  his  servants,  and  ordered  them  to  carry 
him  by  sea  to  Cajeta,  where  he  had  a  delightful  retreat  in 
the  summer,  when  ^e  Etesian  [northeast]  winds  set  in. 
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There  was  a  temple  of  Apollo  on  that  coast,  from   w! 
a  flight  of  crows  came,  with  great  noise,  towards  Cicen 
vessel,  as  it  was  making  land     They  perched    on 
sides  the  sail-yard,  where  some  sat  croaking  and.  othi 
pecking  the  ends  of  the  ropes.     All  looked  upon    this 
an  ill  omen  ;  yet  Cicero  went  on  shore,  and,  entering^ 
house,  lay  down  to  repose  himself.     In  the  meantime 
number  of  the  crows  settled  in  the  chamber-windoMr,  an« 
croaked  in  the  most  doleful  manner.     One  of  them  eve* 
entered  in,  and  alighting  on  the  bed,  attempted  with  itil 
beak  to  draw  off  the  clothes  with  which  he  had  covered! 
his  face.     On  sight  of  this,  the  servants  began  to  reproach 
themselves.      **  Shall  we,  "  said  they,  '*  remain  to  be  spec- 
tators of  our  master's  murder?     Shall  we  not  protect  him.  | 
so  innocent  and  so  ^reat  a  sufferer  as  he  is,  when  the , 
brute  creatures  give  him  marks  of  their  care  and  atteii* , 
tion  ? "    Then,  partly  by  entreaty,  and  partly  by  force, 
they  got  him  into  his  litter,  and  carried  him  towards  the 
sea. 

Meantime  the  assassins  came  up.     They  were  com- 
manded by  Herennius,  a  centurion,  and  Pompilius,  a  tri- 
bune, whom  Cicero  had  formerly  defended  when  under  a 
prosecution  for  parricide.     The  doors  of  the  house  being 
made  fast,  they  broke  them  open.     Still  Cicero  did  not 
appear,  and  the  servants  who  were  left  behind  said  they 
knew  nothing  of  him.     But  a  young  man,  named  Philolo- 
gus,  his  brother  Quintus's  freedman,  whom  Cicero  had 
instructed  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  informed  the 
tribune  that  they  were  carrying  the  litter  through  deep 
shades  to  the  seaside.     The  tribune,  taking  a  few  soldiers 
with  him,  ran  to  the  end  of  the  walk  where  he  was  to 
come   out     But  Cicero   perceiving  that  Herennius  was   ■ 
hastening  after  him,  ordered  his  servants  to  set  the  litter 
down  ;  and  putting  his  left  hand  to  his  chin,  as  it  was 
his  custom  to  do,  he   looked   steadfastly  upon  his  mur- 
derers.    Such  an  appearance  of  misery  in  his  face,  over- 
grown with  hair,  and  wasted  with  anxiety,  so  much  af- 
fected the  attendants  of  Herennius  that  they  covered  their 
faces   during   the   melancholy  scene.      That    officer  de- 
spatched him,  while  he  stretched  his  neck  out  of  the  litter 
to  receive  the  blow.     Thus  fell  Cicero,  in  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.     Herennius   cut  off  his  head,  and,  by 
Antony's  command,  his  hands  too,  with  which  he  had 
written  the  Philippics,^    Such   was  the  title  he  gave  his 
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orations  against  Antony,  and  they  retain  it  to  this  day. 
When  these  parts  of  Cicero's  body  were  brought  to 
Rome,  Antony  happened  to  be  holding  an  assembly  for 
the  election  of  magistrates.  He  no  sooner  beheld  them, 
than  he  cried  out  "Now  let  there  be  an  end  of  all  pros- 
criptions." He  ordered  the  head  and  hands  to  be  fast- 
ened up  over  the  rostra,  a  dreadful  spectacle  to  the  Roman 
people,  who  thought  they  did  not  so  much  see  the  face  of 
Cicero,  as  a  picture  of  Antony's  soul.  Yet  he  did  one  act 
of  justice  on  this  occasion,  which  was  the  delivering  up 
Philologus  to  Pomponia  the  wife  of  Quintus.  When  she 
was  mistress  of  his  fate,  beside  other  horrid  punishments, 
she  made  him  cut  off  his  own  flesh  by  piecemeal,  and 
roast  and  eat  it.  This  is  the  account  some  historians  give 
us  ;  but  Tyro,  Cicero's  freedman,  makes  no  mention  of 
the  treachery  of  Philologus. 

I  am  informed,  that  a  long  time  after,  Csesar  going  to 
see  one  of  his  grandsons,  found  him  w^ith  a  book  of 
Cicero's  in  his  hands.  The  boy,  alarmed  at  the  accident, 
endeavored  to  hide  the  book  under  his  robe  ;  which 
Caesar  perceived,  and  took  it  from  him  ;  and  after  having 
run  most  of  it  over  as  he  stood,  he  returned  it,  and  said, 
**  My  dear  child,  this  was  an  eloquent  man,  and  a  lover 
of  his  country. " 

Being  consul  at  the  time  when  he  conquered  Antony, 
he  took  the  son  of  Cicero  for  his  colleague  ;  under  whose 
auspices  the  senate  took  down  the  statues  of  Antony,  de- 
faced all  the  monuments  of  his  honor,  and  decreed,  that 
for  the  future,  none  of  his  family  should  bear  the  name  of 
Marcus.  Thus  the  divine  justice  reserved  the  completion 
of  Antony's  punishments  for  the  house  of  Cicero. 


DEMOSTHENES  and   CICERO   COM- 
PARED. 

These  are  the  most  memorable  circumstances  in  the  lives 
of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  that  could  be  collected  from 
the  historians  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 
Though  I  shall  not  pretend  to  compare  their  talents  for 
speaking ;  yet  this,  I  think,  I  ought  to  observe,  that  De- 
mosthenes, by  the  exertion  of  all  his  powers,  both  natural 
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and  acquired,  upon  that  object  only,  came  to  exceed  i". 
energy  and  strength,  the  most  celebrated  leaders  of  hi> 
time  :  in  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  style,  all  that  were 
eminent  for  the  sublime  of  declamation  ;  and,  inaccuracy 
and  art,  the  most  able  professors  of  rhetoric.  Cicero  s 
studies  were  more  general ;  and,  in  his  treasures  of 
knowledge,  he  had  a  great  variety.  He  has  left  lis  a  num- 
ber of  philosophical  tracts,  which  he  composed  upon  the 
principles  of  the  academy  ;  and  we  see  something-  of  an 
ostentation  of  learning  in  the  very  orations  which  ht 
wrote  for  ^^  forum,  and  the  bar. 

Their  different  tempers  are  discernible  in  their  way  of 
writing.  That  of  Demosthenes,  without  any  embellish- 
ments of  wit  and  humor,  is  always  grave  and  serious. 
Nor  does  it  smell  of  the  lamp,  as  Pytheas  tauntingly  said, 
but  of  the  water-drinker,  of  the  man  of  thought,  of  one 
who  was  characterized  by  the  austerities  of  life.  But 
Cicero,  who  loved  to  indulge  his  vein  of  pleasantry,  so 
much  affected  the  wit,  that  he  sometimes  sunk  into  tiie 
buffoon  ;  and  by  affecting  gayety  in  the  most  serious  things, 
to  serve  his  client,  he  has  offended  against  the  rules  of 
propriety  and  decorum.  Thus,  in  his  oration  for  Caelius, 
he  says,  *  *  Where  is  the  absurdity,  if  a  man,  with  an  afflu- 
ent fortune  at  command,  shall  indulge  himself  in  pleas- 
ure }  It  would  be  madness  not  to  enjoy  what  is  in  his 
power ;  particularly  when  some  of  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers place  man's  chief  good  in  pleasure.-*  "* 

When  Cato  impeached  Murena,  Cicero  who  was  then 
consul,  undertook  his  defence ;  and,  in  his  pleading,  took 
occasion  to  ridicule  several  paradoxes  of  the  stoics,  because 
Cato  was  of  that  sect  He  succeeded  so  far  as  to  raise  a 
laugh  in  the  assembly  ;  and  even  among  the  judges.  Upon 
which  Cato  smiled,  and  said  to  those  who  sat  by  him, 
'*  What  a  pleasant  consul  we  have  !  "  Cicero,  indeed,  was 
naturally  facetious  ;  and  he  not  only  loved  his  jest,  but  his 
countenance  was  gay  and  smiling.  Whereas  Demosthenes 
had  a  care  and  thoughtfulness  in  his  aspect,  which  he 
seldom  ornever  put  off.  Hence  his  enemies,  as  he  con- 
fesses, called  him  a  morose,  ill-natured  man. 

It  appears  also  from  their  writings,  that  Demosthenes, 
when  he  touches  upon  his  own  praise,  does  it  with  an 
inoffensive  delicacy.     Indeed  he  never  gives  into  it  at  all, 

*  Plutarch  has  not  qaot«d  this  iMisaage  with  accaraqr*    Cicero  agologizes  for  the  ex- 
cesses d  youth  ;  but  doe*  not  defend  or  approve  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
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but  when  he  has  some  great  point  in  view  ;  and  on  all 
other  occasions  is  extremely  modest  But  Cicero,  in  his 
orations,  speaks  in  such  high  terms  of  himself,  that  it  is 
plain  he  had  a  most  intemperate  vanity.  Thus  he  cries 
out  : 

Let  arms  revere  the  robe,  the  warrior's  laurel 
Yield  to  the  palm  of  eloquence. 

At  length  he  came  to  commend  not  only  his  own  actions 
and  operations  in  the  commonwealth,  but  his  orations 
too,  as  well  those  which  he  had  only  pronounced  as  those 
he  had  committed  to  writing,  as  if,  witha  juvenile  vanity, 
he  were  vying  with  the  rhetoricians  Isocrates  and  Anaxi- 
menes,  instead  of  being  inspired  with  the  great  ambition 
of  guiding  the  Roman  people, 

Fierce  in  the  field,  and  dreadful  to  the  foe. 

It  is  necessary,  indeed,  for  a  statesman  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  eloquence ;  but  it  is  mean  and  illiberal  to  rest 
in  such  a  qualification,  or  to  hunt  after  praise  in  that  quar- 
ter. In  this  respect  Demosthenes  behaved  with  more 
dignity,  \vith  a  superior  elevation  of  soul.  He  said,  **  His 
ability  to  explain  himself  was  a  mere  acquisition  ;  and  not 
so  perfect,  but  that  it  required  great  candor  and  indulgence 
in  the  audience."  He  thought  it  must  be,  as  indeed  it  is^ 
only  a  low  and  little  mind,  that  can  value  itself  upon  such 
attainments. 

They  both,  undoubtedly,  had  political  abilities,  as  well 
as  powers  to  persuade.  They  had  them  in  such  a  degree, 
that  men,  who  had  armies  at  their  devotion,  stood  in  need 
of  their  support.  Thus  Chares,  Diopithes,  and  Leosthenes 
availed  themselves  of  Demosthenes  ;  Pompey  and  young 
Csesar,  of  Cicero  ;  as  Caesar  himself  acknowledges,  in  his 
Commentaries  addressed  to  A^^rippa  and  Maecenas. 

It  is  an  observation  no  less  just  than  common,  that  noth- 
ing makes  so  thorough  a  trial  of  a  man's  disposition,  as 
power  and  authority,  for  they  awake  every  passion,  and 
discover  every  latent  vice.  Demosthenes  never  had  an 
opportunity  for  a  trial  of  this  kind.  He  never  obtained 
any  eminent  charge  ;  nor  did  he  lead  those  armies  against 
Philip,  which  his  eloquence  had  raised.  But  Cicero  went 
qusestor  into  Sicily,  and  proconsul  into  Cilicia  and  Cappa- 
docia  ;  at  a  time,  too,  when  avarice  reigned  without  con- 
trol ;  when  the  governors  of  provinces,  thinking  it  beneath 
them  to  take  a  clandestine  advantage,  fell  to  open  plunder; 
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when  to  take  another's  property  was  thought  no  grea: 
crinie,  and  he  who  took  moderately  passed  for  a  man  o: 
character.  Yet,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  Cicero  gave  many 
proofs  of  his  contempt  of  money  ;  many  of  his  humanity 
and  goodness.  At  Rome,  with  the  title  only  of  consul,  he 
had  an  absolute  and  dictatorial  power  against  Catiline  and 
his  accomplices.  On  which  occasion  he  verified  the  pre- 
diction of  Plato,  *  *  That  every  state  will  be  delivered  fron: 
its  calamities,  when,  by  the  favor  of  fortune,  great  power 
unites  with  wisdom  and  justice  in  one  person. ' 

It  is  mentioned,  to  the  disgrace  of  Demosthenes,  that 
his  eloquence  was  mercenary  ;  that  he  privately  composed 
orations  both  for  Phormio  and  Apollodorus,  though  adver- 
saries in  the  same  cause.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  he 
was  suspected  of  receiving  money  from  the  king  of  Persia. 
and  condemned  for  taking  bribes  of  Harpalus.  Supposing 
some  of  these  the  calumnies  of  those  who  wrote  ag-ainst 
him  (and  they  are  not  a  few  ;)  yet  it  is  impossible  to  affirm 
that  he  was  proof  against  the  presents  which  were  sent 
him  by  princes,  as  marks  of  honor  and  respect  This  was 
too  much  to  be  expected  from  a  man  who  vested  his 
money  at  interest  upon  ships.  Cicero,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  magnificent  presents  sent  him  by  the  Sicilians,  ivhen 
he  was  sedile  ;  by  thekingofCappadocia,  when  proconsul  : 
and  his  friends  pressed  him  to  receive  their  benefactions, 
when  in  exile;  yet,  as  we  have  already  observed,  he  refused 
them  all. 

The  banishment  of  Demosthenes  reflected  infamy  upon 
him,  for  he  was  convicted  of  taking  bribes :  that  of  Cicero, 
great  honor ;  because  he  suffered  for  destroying  traitors, 
who  had  vowed  the  ruin  of  their  country.  The  former, 
therefore,  departed  without  exciting  pity  or  regret :  for  tlie 
latter,  the  senate  changed  their  habit,  continued  in  mourn- 
ing, and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  pass  any  act  till  the 
people  had  recalled  him.  Cicero,  indeed,  spent  the  time 
of  exile  in  an  inactive  manner  in  Macedonia ;  but  with 
Demosthenes  it  was  a  busy  period  in  his  political  character. 
Then  it  was  (as  we  have  mentioned  above)  that  he  went 
to  the  several  cities  of  Greece,  strengthened  the  common 
interest,  and  defeated  the  designs  of  the  Macedonian  am- 
bassadors. In  which  respect  he  discovered  a  much  greater 
regard  for  his  country  than  Themistocles  and  Alcibiades. 
when  under  the  same  misfortune.  After  his  return,  he 
pursued  his  former  plan  of  govemment,  and  continued  the 
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Avar  with  Antipater  and  the  Macedonians.  Whereas  Laelius 
reproached  Cicero  in  full  senate  with  sitting  silent,  when 
Caesar,  who  was  not  yet  come  to  years  of  maturity,  applied 
for  the  consulship  contrary  to  law.  And  Brutus,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  charged  him  with  **  having  reared  a  greater 
and  more  insupportable  tyranny  than  that  which  they  had 
destroyed. " 

As  to  the  manner  of  their  death,  we  cannot  think  of 
Cicero's  without  a  contemptuous  kind  of  pity.  How  de- 
plorable to  see  an  old  man,  for  want  of  proper  resolution, 
suffering  himself  to  be  carried  about  by  his  servants,  en- 
deavoring to  hide  himself  from  death,  which  was  a  mes- 
senger that  nature  would  soon  have  sent  him,  and  over- 
taken notwithstanding  and  slaughtered  by  his  enemies  1 
The  other,  though  he  did  discover  some  fear,  by  taking 
sanctuary,  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  admired  for  the  provision 
he  had  made  of  poison,  for  the  care  with  which  he  had 
preserved  it,  and  his  noble  manner  of  using  it  So  that, 
when  Neptune  did  not  afford  him  an  asylum,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  more  inviolable  altar,  rescued  himself  from 
the  weapons  of  the  guards,  and  eluded  the  cruelty  of  Anti- 
pater. 


MARK  ANTONY. 

Thk  grandfather  of  Mark  Antony  was  Antony  the  ora- 
tor, who  followed  the  faction  of  Sylla,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  Marius.  His  father  was  Antony,  sumamed  the 
Cretan,  a  man  of  no  figure  or  consequence  in  the  political 
world,  but  distinguished  for  his  integrity,  benevolenc^ 
and  liberality  ;  of  which  the  following  little  circumstance 
is  a  sufficient  proof.  His  fortune  was  not  large ;  and  his 
wife,  therefore,  very  prudently  laid  some  restraint  on  his 
munificent  disposition.  An  acquaintance  of  his,  who  was 
under  some  pecuniary  difficulties,  applied  to  him  for  as- 
sistance. Antony,  having  no  money  at  command,  ordered 
his  boy  to  bring  him  a  silver  basin  full  of  water,  under 
a  pretence  of  shaving.  After  the  boy  was  dismissed,  he 
gave  the  basin  to  his  friend,  and  bade  him  make  what  use 
of  it  he  thought  proper.  The  disappearance  of  the  basin 
occasioned  no  small  commotion  in  the  family  ;  and  An- 
tony finding  his  wife  prepared  to  take  a  severe  account  of 
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the  servants,  begged  her  pardon,  and  told  her  the  Xrdi 
His  wife's  name  was  Julia  ;  she  was  of  the  famiJj'  ofxi 
Caesars,  and  a  woman  of  distinguished  merit  and  modest 
Under  her  auspices  Mark  Antony  received  his  education 
when  after  the  death  of  his  father,  she  married  Cornel  :i 
Lentulus,  whom  Cicero  put  to  death  for  engagfing^  in  tri 
conspiracy  of  Catiline.     This  was  the  origin  of  that  IslsHw 
enmity  which  subsisted  between  Cicero  and  Antony.     Th 
latter  affirmed,  that  his  mother  Julia  was  even  oblig-ed  i 
beg  the  body  of  Cicero  s  wife  for  interment.     But  this  i 
not  true  ;  for  none  of  those  who  suffered  on  the  same  oc 
casion,  under  Cicero,  were  refused  this  privilege.      Anton) 
was  engaging  in  his  person,  and  was  unfortunate  enoujji 
to  fall  into  the  good  graces  and  friendship  of  Curio,  a  mm 
who  was  devoted  to  every  species  of  licentiousness,  and 
who,  to  render  Antony  the  more  dependent  on  him,  led 
him  into  all  the  excesses  of  indulging  in  wine  and  women, 
and  all  the  expenses  that  such  indulgencies  are  attended 
with.     Of  course,  he  was  soon  deeply  involved  in  debt, 
and  owed  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents,  while  he 
was  a  very  young  man.     Curio  was  bound  for  the  pay- 
ment of  this  money  ;  and  his  father  being  informed  of  it, 
banished  Antony  from  his  house.     Thus  dismissed,  he  at- 
tached himself  to  Clodius,  that  pestilent  and  audacious 
tribune,  who  threw  the  state  into  such  dreadful  disorder  ; 
till  weary  of  his  mad  measures,  and  fearful  of  his  oppo- 
nents, he  passed  into  Greece,  where  he  employed  himself 
in  military  exercises,  and  the  study  of  eloquence.     The 
Asiatic  style  was  then  much  in  vogue,  and  Antony  fell 
naturally  into  it ;  for  it  was  correspondent  with  his  man- 
ners, which  were  vain,  pompous,  insolent,  and  assuming. 
In  Greece  he  received  an  invitation  from  Gabinius  the 
proconsul,  to  make  a  campaign  with  him  in  Syria.     This 
itfTajwt^oii^  he  j-efused  to  accept,   as  a  private  man;  but 
being  appointed  to  Sie  com maireid^i^he  cavalry,  he  attended 
him.     His  first  operation  was  agamSf^^Aristobulus,  who 
had  excited  the  Jews  to  revolt.     He  wS^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
scaled  the  wall ;  and  this  he  did  in  the  higS^^*  P^^     ^^ 
drove  Aristobulus  from  all  his  forts;  and  afh^hjgy^^  ^^'^^^ 
a  handful  of  men,  defeated  his  numerous  army  i^VmP**^^^^ 
battla     Most  of  the  enemy  were  slain,    and  Aillii?!^"^ 
lus  and  his  son  were  taken  prisoners.     Upon  the  conlf' 
sion  of  this  war,  Gabinius  was  solicited  by  Ptolemv 
carryjiis  arms  into  Egypt,  and  restore  him  to  his  kin  *•' 
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dom.  The  reward  of  this  service  was  to  be  ten  thousand 
talents.  Most  of  the  officers  disapproved  of  the  expedi- 
tion ;  and  Gabinius  himself  did  not  readily  enter  into  it, 
though  the  money  pleaded  strongly  in  his  behalf.  An- 
tony, however,  ambitious  of  great  enterprises,  and  vain  of 
g^ratifying  a  suppliant  king,  used  every  means  to  draw 
Gabinius  into  the  service,  and  prevailed.  It  was  the  gen- 
eral opinion,  that  the  march  to  Pelusium  was  more  danger- 
ous than  the  war  that  was  to  follow.  For  they  were  to 
pass  over  a  sandy  and  unwatered  country,  by  the  filthy 
marsh  of  Serbonis,  whose  stagnant  ooze  the  Egyptians  call 
the  exhalations  of  Typhon  ;  tiiough  it  is  probably  no  more 
than  the  drain ings  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  is  there  separat- 
ed from  the  Mediterranean  only  by  a  small  neck  of  land 
Antony  being  ordered  thither  with  the  cavalry,  not  only 
seized  the  straits,  but  took  the  large  city  of  Pelusium,  and 
made  the  garrison  prisoners.  By  this  operation  he  at  once 
opened  a  secure  passage  for  the  army,  and  a  fair  prospect 
of  victory  for  their  general.  The  same  love  of  glory  which 
w^as  so  serviceable  to  his  own  party,  was,  on  this  occasion, 
advantageous  to  the  enemy.  For  when  Ptolemy  entered 
Pelusium,  in  the  rage  of  revenge,  he  would  have  put  the 
citizens  to  death,  but  Antony  resolutely  opposed  it,  and 
prevented  him  from  executing  his  horrid  purpose.  In  the 
several  actions  where  he  was  concerned,  he  gave  distin- 
guished proofs  of  his  conduct  and  valor,  but  ©specially  in 
that  manoeuvre  where,  by  wheeling  about  and  attacking 
the  enemy  in  the  rear,  he  enabled  those  who  charged  in 
front  to  gain  a  cpmplete  victory.  For  this  action  he  re- 
ceived suitable  honors  and  rewards. 

His  humane  care  of  the  body  of  Archelaus,  who  fell  in 
the  battle,  was  taken  notice  of  even  by  the  common  men. 
He  had  been  his  intimate  friend,  and  connected  with  him 
in  the  rights  of  hospitality ;  and  though  he  was  obliged, 
by  his  duty,  to  oppose  him  in  the  field,  he  no  sooner 
heard  that  he  was  fallen,  than  he  ordered  search  to  be 
made  for  his  body,  and  interred  it  with  regal  magnificence. 
This  conduct  made  him  respected  in  Alexandria,  and  ad- 
mired by  the  Romans. 

Antony  had  a  noble  dignity  of  countenance,  a  graceful 

length  of  beard,  a  large  forehead,  an  aquiline  nose  ;  and, 

i^pon  the  whole,  the  same  manly  aspect  that  we  see  in  the 

'  tu^fpres  and  statues  of  Hercules.     There  was,  indeed,  an 

iij-      ent  tradition,    that   his   family   was   descended  from 
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Hercules,  by  a  son  of  his  called  Anteon ;  and  it  was  no 
wonder  if  Antony  sought  to  confirm  this  opinion,  by  af- 
fecting to  resemble  him  in  his  air  and  his  dress.     Thus, 
when  he  appeared  in  public,  he  wore  his  vest  girt  on  the 
hips,  a  large  sword,  and  over  all  a  coarse  mantle.      That 
kind  of  conduct  which  would  seem  disagreeable  to  others, 
rendered  him  the  darling  of  the  army.     He  talked  with  the 
soldiers  in  their  own  swaggering  and  ribald  strain — eat 
and  drank  with  them  in  public,  and  would  stand  to  take 
his  victuals  at  their  common  tabic.     He  was  pleasant  on 
the  subject  of  his  amours,  ready  in  assisting  the  intrig^iies 
of  others,  and  easy  under  the  raillery  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected by  his  own.     His  liberality  to  the  soldiers   and 
to  his  fnends  was  the  first  foundation  of  his  advance- 
ment, and  continued  to  support  him  in  that  power  which 
he  was  otherwise  weakening  by  a  thousand  irregularities. 
One  instance  of  his  liberality  I  must  mention  :  he  had 
ordered  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  drachmas  (which 
the  Romans  call  decies)  to  be  given  to  one  of  his  friends  ; 
his  steward,  who  was  startled  at  the  extravagance  of  the 
sum,  laid  the  silver  in  a  heap,  that  he  might  see  it  as  he 
passed.     He  saw  it,  and  inquired  what  it  was  for  ;  "It  is 
the  sum,*'  answered  the  steward,  '*that  you  ordered  for  a 
present"    Antony  perceived  his  envious  design,  and,  to 
mortify  him  still  more,  said  coolly  '*  I  really  thought  the 
sum  would  have  made  a  better  figure.     It  is  too  little  ;  let 
it  be  doubled."     This,  however,  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life. 

Rome  was  divided  into  two  parties.  Pompey  was  with 
the  senate.  The  people  were  for  bringing  Caesar  with  his 
army  out  of  Gaul.  Curio,  the  friend  of  Antony  who  had 
changed  sides,  and  joined  Caesar,  brought  Antony  Hke- 
wise  over  to  his  interest  The  influence  he  had  obtained 
by  his  eloquence,  and  by  that  profusion  of  money  in 
which  he  was  supported  by  Caesar,  enabled  him  to  make 
Antony  tribune  of  the  people,  and  afterwards  augur.  An- 
tony was  no  sooner  in  power  than  Caesar  found  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  services.  In  the  first  place  he  opposed  the 
consul  Marcellus,  whose  design  was  to  give  Pompey  the 
command  of  the  old  legions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  em- 
power him  to  raise  new  ones.  On  this  occasion  he  ob- 
tained a  decree,  that  the  forces  then  on  foot  should  be  sent 
into  Syria,  and  join  Bibulus  in  carrying  on  the  war  against 
the  Parthians  and  that  none  should  give  in  their  names  to 
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serve  under  Pompey.  On  another  occasion,  when  the 
senate  would  neither  receive  Caesar's  letters,  nor  suffer 
them  to  be  read,  he  read  them  by  virtue  of  his  tribunitial 
authority ;  and  the  requests  of  Caesar  appearing  moderate 
and  reasonable,  by  this  means  he  got  over  many  to  his  in 
terest  Two  questions  were  at  length  put  in  the  senate  ; 
one,  ** Whether  Pompey  should  dismiss  his  army;  "the 
other,  **  Whether  Caesar  should  give  up  his."  There  were 
but  a  few  votes  for  the  former,  a  large  majority  for  the 
latter.  Then  Antony  stood  up,  and  put  the  question, 
*  *  Whether  both  Crosar  and  Pompey  should  not  dismiss 
their  armies."  This  motion  was  received  with  great  ac- 
clamations, and  Antony  was  ai>plauded,  and  desired  to 
put  it  to  the  vote.  This  being  opposed  by  the  consuls, 
the  friends  of  Csesar  made  other  proposals,  which  seemed 
by  no  means  unreasonable  :  But  they  were  overruled  by 
Cato,  and  Antony  commanded  by  Lentulus  the  consul  to 
leave  the  house.  He  left  them  with  bitter  execrations  ; 
and  disguising  himself  like  a  servant  accompanied  only 
by  Quintus  Cassius,  he  hired  a  carriage,  and  went  imme- 
diately to  Caesar.  As  soon  as  they  arrived,  they  exclaimed 
that  nothing  was  conducted  at  Rome  according  to  order 
or  law,  that  even  the  tribunes  were  refused  the  privilege 
of  speaking,  and  whoever  would  rise  in  defence  of  the 
right  must  be  expelled,  and  exposed  to  personal  danger. 

Caesar,  upon  this,  marched  his  army  into  Italy,  and 
hence  it  was  observed  by  Cicero,  in  his  Philippics,  that 
Antony  was  no  less  the  cause  of  the  civil  war  in  Rome, 
than  Helen  had  been  of  the  Trojan  war.  There  is,  how- 
ever, but  little  truth  in  this  assertion.  Csesar  was  not  so 
much  a  slave  to  the  impulse  of  resentment  as  to  enter  on 
so  desperate  a  measure,  if  it  had  not  been  premeditated. 
Nor  would  he  have  carried  war  into  the  bowels  of  his 
country,  merely  because  he  saw  Antony  and  Cassius  fly- 
ing to  him  in  a  mean  dress  and  a  hired  carriage.  At  the 
same  time,  these  things  might  give  some  color  to  the  com- 
mencement of  those  hostilities  which  had  been  long  de- 
termined. Caesar's  motive  was  the  same  which  had  be- 
fore driven  Alexander  and  Cyrus  over  the  ruins  of  human 
kind,  the  insatiable  lust  of  empire,  the  frantic  ambition  of 
being  the  first  man  upon  earth,  which  he  knew  he  could 
not  be  while  Pompey  was  yet  alive. 

As  soon  as  he   was   arrived   at  Rome,  and  had  driven 
Pompey  out  of  Italy,  his  first  design   was  to  attack  his 
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legions   in  Spain,  and   having  a  fleet  in   readiness,   to  go 
eiftcrwards   in    pursuit   of  Pompey  himself,  while,  in  the 
meantime,  Rome  was  left  to  the  government  of  Lepfdus 
the  praetor,  and  Italy  and  the  army  to  the  command  of 
Antony   the   tribune.     Antony,  by   the  sociability  of  hi.s 
disposition,  soon  made  himself  agreeable  to  the  soldiers : 
for  he  eat  and  drank  with  them,  and  made  them  presents 
to  the  utmoct  of  his  ability.     To   others,  his  conduct    was 
less  acceptable.     He   was  too   indolent  to  attend  to  the 
cause  of  the  injured,  too  violent  and  too  impatient    "when 
he   was   applied  to   on  business,  and  infamous    for    his 
adulteries.     In  short,  though  there  was  nothing  tyrannical 
in  the  government   of  Caesar,  it  was  rendered   odious  by 
the  ill  conduct  of  his   friends  ;  and   as  Antony  had    the 
greatest  share  of  the  power,  so  he  bore  the  greatest  part  of 
the  blame.     Caesar,  notwithstanding,  on  his  return    from 
Spain,  connived  at  his  irregularities  ;  and   indeed,  in   the 
military  appointment  he  had  given  him,  he  had  not  judged 
improperly  :  for  Antony  was  a  brave,  skilful,  and   active 
general. 

CiEsar  embarked  at  Brundusium,  sailed  over  the  Ionian 
sea  with  a  small  number  of  troops,  and  sent  back  the  fleet, 
with  orders  that  Antony  and  Gabinius  should  put  the 
army  on  board,  and  proceed  as  fast  as  possible  to  Mace- 
donia. Gabinius  was  afraid  of  the  sea,  for  it  was  winter, 
and  the  passage  was  dangerous.  He  therefore  marched 
his  forces  a  long  way  round  by  land  Antony,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  apprehensive  that  Caesar  might  be  sur- 
rounded and  overcome  by  his  enemies,  beat  off  Li  bo, 
who  lay  at  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  haven  of  Brundu- 
sium. By  sending  out  several  small  vessels,  he  encom- 
passed Libo's  galleys  separately,  and  obliged  them  to  re- 
tire. By  this  means  he  found  an  opportunity  to  embark 
about  twenty  thousand  foot  and  eight  hundred  horse,  and 
with  these  he  set  sail.  The  enemy  discovered  and  made 
up  to  him ;  but  he  escaped  by  favor  of  a  strong  gale  from 
the  south,  which  made  the  sea  so  rough  that  the  pursuers 
could  not  reach  him.  The  same  wind,  however,  at  first 
drove  him  upon  a  rocky  shore,  on  which  the  sea  bore  so 
hard  that  there  appeared  no  hope  of  escaping  shipwreck  ; 
but  after  a  little,  it  turned  to  the  south-west,  and,  blowing 
from  land  to  the  main  sea,  Antony  sailed  in  safety,  with 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  wrecks  of  the  enemy's  fleet 
scattered  along  the  coast     The  storm  had   driven  theli 
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sliips  upon  the  rocks,  and  many  of  them  went  to  pieces. 
Antony  made  his  advantag^e  of  this  disaster ;  for  he  took 
several  prisoners  and  a  considerable  booty.  He  likewise 
made  himself  master  of  the  town  of  Lissus  ;  and,  by  the 
seasonable  arrival  of  his  reinforcement,  the  affairs  of 
Caesar  wore  a  more  promising  aspect 

Antony  distinguished  himself  in  every  battle  that  was 
fought  Twice  he  stopped  the  army  in  its  flight,  brought 
them  back  to  the  charge  and  gained  the  victory ;  so  that, 
in  point  of  military  reputation,  he  was  inferior  only  to 
Ccesar.  What  opinion  Csesarhad  of  his  abilities  appeared 
in  the  last  decisive  battle  at  Pharsalia  :  he  led  the  riglit 
wing  himself,  and 'gave  the  left  to  Antony  as  to  the  ablest 
of  his  othcers.  After  this  battle,  Caesar  being  appointed 
dictator,  went  in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  and  sent  Antony  to 
Rome  in  character  of  general  of  the  horse.  This  officer 
is  next  in  power  to  the  dictator,  and  in  his  absence  he 
commands  alone.  For,  after  the  election  of  a  dictator, 
all  other  magistrates,  the  tribunes  only  excepted,  are  di- 
vested of  their  authority. 

Dolabella,  one  of  the  tribunes,  a  young  man  who  was 
fond  of  innovations,  proposed  a  law  for  abolishing  debts, 
and  solicited  his  frieiid  Antony,  who  was  ever  ready  to 
gratify  the  people,  to  join  him  in  this  measure.  On  the 
other  hand,  Asinius  and  Trebellius  dissuaded  him  from  it 
Antony  happened,  at  this  time,  to  suspect  a  criminal  con- 
nection between  Dolabella  and  his  wife,  whom,  on  that 
account,  he  dismissed,  though  she  was  his  first  cousin, 
and  daughter  to  CaiusAntonius,  who  had  been  colleague 
with*  Cicero.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  joined  Asinius 
and  opposed  Dolabella.  The  latter  had  taken  possession 
of  the  forum,  with  a  design  to  pass  his  law  by  force,  and 
Antony  being  ordered  by  the  senate  to  repel  force  with 
force,  attacked  him,  killed  several  of  his  men,  and  lost 
some  of  his  own. 

By  this  action  he  forfeited  the  favor  of  the  people  :  but 
this  was  not  the  only  thing  that  rendered  him  obnoxious  ; 
for  men  of  sense  and  virtue,  as  Cicero  observes,  could  not 
but  condemn  his  nocturnal  revels,  his  enormous  extrava- 
gance, his  scandalous  lewdness,  his  sleeping  in  the  day, 
his  walks  to  carry  off  the  qualms  of  debauchery,  and  hiu 
entertainments  on  the  marriages  of  players  and  buffoons. 
It  is  said,  that  after  drinking  all  night  at  the  wedding  of 
Hippias  the  player,  he  was   summoned  in  the   morninj^ 
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upon  business  to   the  forum,  when  through  a  little  too 
much  repletion,  he  was  unfortunate  enough,  in  the   pres- 
ence of  the  people,  to   return  part  of  his  evening   fare  by 
the  way  it  had  entered  ;  and  one  of  his  friends  received  it 
in  his  gown.     Sergius  the  player  had  the  greatest  interest 
with  him  ;  and  Cytheris,  a  lady  of  the  same   profession, 
had  the  management  of  his  heart     She  attended   him  in 
his  excursions  ;  and  her  equipage  was  by  no  means   infe- 
rior to  his  mother's.     The  people  were   offended  at  the 
pomp  of  his  travelling  plate,  which  was  more  fit  for  the 
ornament  of  a  triumph  ;  at  his  erecting  tents  on    the   road 
by  groves  and  rivers,  for  the  most  luxurious   dinners  ;  at 
his  chariots  drawn  by  lions  ;  and  at  his  lodging  his  ladies 
of  pleasure  and  female  musicians  \\\  the  houses  of  modest 
and  sober  people.     This  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct    of 
Antony  could  not  but  be   increased  by  the  comparative 
view  of  Cajsan     While   the  latter   was    supporting    the 
fatigues  of  a  military  life,  the   former  was  indulging   him- 
self in  all  the  dissipation  of  luxury  ;  and,  by  means  of  his 
delegated  power,  insulting  the  citizens. 

This  conduct  occasioned  a  variety  of  disturbances  in 
Rome,  and  gave  the  soldiers  an  opportunity  to  abuse  and 
plunder  the  people.  Therefore,  when  Caesar  returned  to 
Rome,  he  pardoned  Dolabella ;  and  being  created  consul 
the  third  time,  he  took  Lepidus,  and  not  Antony,  for  his 
colleague.  Antony  purchased  Pompey's  house ;  but, 
when  he  was  required  to  make  the  payment,  he  expressed 
himself  in  very  angry  terms  ;  and  this  he  tells  us  was  the 
reason  why  he  would  not  go  with  Caesar  into  Africa. 
His  former  services  he  thought  insufficiently  repaid. 
Ca.»sar,  however,  by  his  disapprobation  of  Antony's  con- 
duct, seems  to  have  thrown  some  restraint  on  his  dissolute 
manner  of  life.  He  now  took  it  into  his  head  to  marry, 
and  made  choice  of  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  the  seditious 
Clodius,  a  woman  by  no  means  adapted  to  domestic  em- 
ployments, nor  even  contented  with  ruling  her  husband 
as  a  private  man.  Fulvia's  ambition  was  to  govern  those 
that  governed,  and  to  command  the  leaders  of  armies.  It 
was  to  Fulvia,  therefore,  that  Cleopatra  was  obliged  for 
teaching  Antony  due  submission  to  female  authority.  He 
had  gone  through  such  a  course  of  discipline  as  made 
him  perfectly  tractable  when  he  came  into  her  hands. 

He  endeavored,  however,  to  amuse  the  violent  spirit  of 
Fulvia  by  many  whimsical   and  pleasant   follies.     When 
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Caesar,  after  his  success  in  Spain,  was  on  his  return  to 
Rome,  Antony,  amongst  others,  went  to  meet  him  ;  but  a 
report  prevailing  that  Caesar  wns  killed,  and  that  the 
enemy  was  marching  into  Italy,  he  returned  immediately 
to  Rome,  and,  in  the  disguise  of  a  slave,  went  to  his  house 
by  night,  pretending  that  he  had  letters  from  Antony  to 
Fulvia.  He  was  introduced  to  her  with  his  head  muffled 
up;  and,  before  she  received  the  letter,  she  asked,  with 
impatience,  if  Antony  were  well.  He  presented  the  letter 
to  her  in  silence  ;  and,  while  she  was  opening  it,  he  threw 
his  arms  around  her  neck  and  kissed  her.  We  mention 
this  as  one  instance  out  of  many  of  his  pleasantries. 

When  Csesar  returned  from  Spain,  most  of  the  principal 
citizens  went  some  days  journey  to  meet  him  ;  but  Antony 
met  with  the  most  distinguished  reception,  and  had  the 
honor  to  ride  with  Csesar  in  the  same  chariot  After  them 
came  Brutus  Albinus,  and  Octavius,  the  son  of  Csesar's 
niece,  who  was  afterwards  called  Augustus  Caesar,  and 
for  many  years  was  emperor  of  Rome.  Cicsar  being 
created  consul  for  the  fifth  time,  chose  Antony  for  his  col- 
league ;  but  as  he  intended  to  quit  the  consulship  in  favor 
of  Dolabella,  he  acquainted  the  senate  with  his  resolution. 
Antony,  notwithstanding,  opposed  this  measure,  and 
loaded  Dolabella  with  the  most  fljigrant  reproaches. 
Dolabella  did  not  fiail  to  return  the  abuse ;  and  Caesar, 
offended  at  their  indecent  behavior,  put  off  the  affair  till 
another  time.  When  it  was  again  proposed,  Antony  in- 
sisted that  the  omens  from  the  flight  of  birds  were  against 
the  measure.  Thus  Caesar  was  obliged  to  give  up  Dola- 
bella, who  was  not  a  little  mortified  at  his  disappointment 
It  appears,  however,  that  Caesar  had  as  little  regard  for 
Dolabella  as  he  had  for  Antony  :  for  when  both  were  ac- 
cused of  designs  against  him,  he  said,  contemptuously 
enough,  "  It  is  not  these  fat  sleek  fellows  I  am  afraid  of, 
but  the  pale  and  the  lean  ;  "  by  which  he  meant  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  who  afterwards  put  him  to  death.  Antony, 
without  intending  it,  gave  them  a  pretence  for  that  under- 
taking :  When  the  Romans  were  celebrating  the  Luper- 
calia,  Cassar,  in  a  triumphal  habit,  sat  on  the  rostrum  to 
see  the  race.  On  this  occasion  many  of  the  young  nobility 
and  the  magistracy,  anointed  with  oil,  and  having  white 
thongs  in  their  hands,  nm  about  and  strike,  as  in  sport, 
every  one  they  meet :  Antony  was  of  the  number,  but  re- 
gardless of  the  ceremonies   of  the  institution,  he   took  a 
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garland  of  laurel,  and  wreathing  it  in  a  diadem,  ran  to  the 
rostrum,  wh^re,  being  lifted  up  by  his  companions,  he 
would  have  placed  it  on  the  head  of  Caesar,  intimating 
thereby,  the  conveyance  of  regal  power.  Caesar,  however, 
seemed  to  decline  the  offer,  and  was  therefore  applaude*: 
by  the  people.  Antony  persisted  in  his  design  ;  and  fo 
some  time  there  was  a  contest  between  them,  while  he 
that  offered  the  diadem  had  the  applause  of  his  frien<l- 
and  he  that  refused  it,  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude. 
Thus,  what  is  singular  enough,  while  the  Romans  e::- 
dured  everything  that  regal  power  could  impose,  they 
dreaded  the  name  of  king,  as  destructive  of  their  liberty 
Caesar  was  much  concerned  at  this  transaction  ;  and  un 
covering  his  neck  he  offered  his  life  to  any  one  tha: 
would  take  it.  At  length  the  diadem  was  placed  on  one 
of  his  statues,  but  the  tribunes  took  it  off ;  upon  which 
the  people  followed  them  home  with  great  acclamations. 
Afterwards,  however,  Caesar  showed  that  he  resented  this, 
by  turning  those  tribunes  out  of  office.  The  enterprise  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius  derived  strength  and  encouragement 
from  these  circumstances.  To  the  rest  of  their  friends, 
whom  they  had  selected  for  the  purpose,  they  wanted  to 
draw  over  Antony.  Trebonius  only  objected  to  him  ;  he 
informed  them  that  in  their  journey  to  meet  Caesar,  he  had 
been  generally  with  him  ;  that  he  had  sounded  him  on 
this  business  by  hints,  which,  though  cautious,  were  in- 
telligible ;  and  that  he  always  expressed  his  disapproba- 
tion, though  he  never  betrayed  the  secret  Upon  this  it 
was  proposed,  that  Antony  should  fall  at  the  same  time 
with  Caesar  ;  but  Brutus  opposed  it.  An  action,  under- 
taken in  support  of  justice  and  the  laws,  he  very  properly 
thought,  should  have  nothing  unjust  attending  it  Cjf 
Antony,  however,  they  were  afraid,  both  in  respect  of 
his  personal  valor,  and  the  influence  of  his  office  ;  and  it 
was  agreed,  that  when  Caesar  was  in  the  house,  and  they 
were  on  the  point  of  executing  their  purpose,  Antony 
should  be  amused  without  by  some  pretended  discourse 
of  business. 

When,  in  consequence  of  these  measures,  Caesar  was 
slain,  Antdny  absconded  in  the  disguise  of  a  slave  ;  but 
after  he  found  that  the  conspirators  were  assembled  in  the 
Capitol,  and  had  no  further  designs  of  massacre,  he  in- 
vited them  to  come  down,  and  sent  his  son  to  them  as  a 
hostage.     That  night  Cassius  supped  with  him,  and  Brutu.s 
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with  Lepidus.  The  day  following  he  assembled  the  senate, 
when  he  proposed  that  an  act  of  amnesty  should  be  passed ; 
and  that  provinces  should  be  assigned  to  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
The  senate  confirmed  this,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ratified 
the  acts  of  Caesar.  Thus  Antony  acquitted  himself  in  this 
difficult  affair  with  the  highest  reputation  ;  and,  by  saving 
Rome  from  a  civil  war,  he  proved  himself  a  very  able  and 
valuable  politician.  But  the  intoxication  of  glory  drew 
him  off  from  these  wise  and  moderate  counsels;  and, 
from  his  influence  with  the  people,  he  felt  that  if  Brutus 
\vere  borne  down,  he  should  be  the  first  man  in  Rome. 
With  this  view,  when  Caesar's  body  was  exposed  in  the 
forum,  he  undertook  the  customary  funeral  oration  ;  and 
when  he  found  the  people  affected  with  his  encomiums 
on  the  deceased,  he  endeavored  still  more  to  excite  their 
compassion,  by  all  that  was  pitiable  or  aggravating  in  the 
massacre.  For  this  purpose,  in  the  close  of  his  oration,  he 
took  the  robe  from  the  dead  body,  and  held  it  up  to  them, 
bloody  as  it  was,  and  pierced  through  with  weapons  ;  nor 
did  he  hesitate,  at  the  same  time,  to  call  the  perpetrators 
of  the  deed,  villains  and  murderers.  This  had  such  an 
effect  upon  the  people  that  they  immediately  tore  up  the 
benches  and  the  tables  in  the  forum,  to  make  a  pile  for 
the  body.  After  they  had  duly  discharged  the  funeral 
rites,  they  snatched  the  burning  brands  from  the  pile,  and 
went  to  attack  the  houses  of  the  conspirators. 

Brutus  and  his  party  now  left  the  city,  and  Caesar's 
friends  joined  Antony.  Calphurnia,  the  relict  of  Caesar, 
entrusted  him  with  her  treasure,  which  amounted  to  four 
thousand  talents.  All  Caesar's  papers,  which  contained  a 
particular  account  of  his  designs,  were  likewise  delivered 
up  to  him.  Of  these  he  made  a  very  ingenious  use  ;  for, 
by  inserting  in  them  what  names  he  thought  proper,  he 
made  some  of  his  friends  magistrates,  and  others  senators  ; 
some  he  recalled  from  exile,  and  others  he  dismissed  from 
prison,  on  pretence  that  all  these  things  were  so  ordered 
by  Caesar.  The  people  that  were  thus  favored,  the  Ro- 
mans called  Charonites ;  because,  to  support  their  title, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  registers  of  the  dead.  The  power 
of  Antony,  in  short,  was  absolute  :  he  was  consul  himself, 
his  brother  Caius  was  praetor,  and  his  brother  Lucius  tri- 
bune of  the  people. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Octavius,  who  was 
the  son  of  Caesar's  niege,  and  appointed  his  heir  by  will, 
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arrived  at  Rome  from  Appollonia,  where  he  resided  when 
his  uncle  was  killed.  He  first  visited  Antony  as  the  friend 
of  his  uncle,  and  spoke  to  him  concerning  the  money  in 
his  hands,  and  the  legacy  of  seventy-five  drachmas  left  to 
every  Roman  citizen.  Antony  paid  little  regard  to  him  at 
first ;  and  told  him,  it  would  be  madness  for  an  unexpe- 
rienced young  man,  without  friends,  to  take  upon  him  so 
important  an  office  as  that  of  being  executor  to  Caesar. 

Octavius,  however,  M'as  not  thus  repulsed :  he  still 
insisted  on  the  money ;  and  Antony,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  everything  to  mortify  and  affront  him.  He  opposed 
him  in  his  application  for  the  tribuneship  ;  and  when  he 
made  use  of  the  golden  chair,  which  had  been  granted  by 
the  senate  to  his  uncle,  he  threatened,  that  unless  he  desist- 
ed to  solicit  the  people,  he  would  commit  him  to  prison. 
But  when  Octavius  joined  Cicero  and  the  rest  of  Antony  s 
enemies,  and  by  their  means  obtained  an  interest  in  fiie 
senate  ;  when  he  continued  to  pay  his  court  to  the  people, 
and  drew  the  veteran  soldiers  from  their  quarters,  Antony 
thought  it  was  time  to  accommodate ;  and  for  this  purpose 
gave  him  a  meeting  in  the  Capitol. 

An  accommodation  took  place,  but  it  was  soon  de- 
stroyed, for  that  night  Antony  dreamed  that  his  right  hand 
was  thunderstruck :  and,  in  a  few  days  after  he  was  in- 
formed that  Octavius  had  a  design  on  his  life.  The  latter 
would  have  justified  himself,  but  was  not  believed,  so  that, 
of  course,  the  breach  became  as  wide  as  ever.  They  now 
went  immediately  over  Italy,  and  endeavored  to  be  be- 
forehand with  each  other,  in  securing,  by  rewards  and 
promises,  the  old  troops  that  were  in  different  quarters, 
and  such  legions  as  were  still  on  foot 

Cicero,  who  had  then  considerable  influence  in  the  city, 
incensed  the  people  against  Antony,  and  prevailed  on  the 
senate  to  declare  him  a  public  enemy ;  to  send  the  rods 
and  the  rest  of  the  prsetorial  ensigns  to  young  Caesar,  and 
to  commission  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  the  consuls,  to  drive 
Antony  out  of  Italy.  The  two  armies  engaged  near  Mo- 
dena  ;  and  Caesar  was  present  at  the  battle.  Both  the  con- 
suls were  slain  ;  but  Antony  was  defeated  ;  in  his  flight  he 
was  reduced  to  great  extremities,  particularly  by  famine. 
Distress,  however,  was  to  him  a  school  of  moral  improve- 
ment ;  and  Antony,  in  adversity,  was  almost  a  man  of 
virtue.  Indeed  it  is  common  for  men  under  misfortunes 
to  have  a  clear  idea  of  their  duty ;  but  a  change  of  conduct 
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Is  not  always  the  consequence.  On  such  occasions  they 
too  often  fall  back  into  their  former  manners,  through  the 
inactivity  of  reason,  and  infirmity  of  mind  But  Antony 
was  even  a  pattern  for  his  soldiers.  From  all  the  varieties 
of  luxurious  living,  he  came  with  readiness  to  drink  a 
little  stinking  water,  and  to  feed  on  the  wild  fruits  and 
roots  of  the  desert  Nay,  it  is  said,  that  they  ate  the  very 
bark  of  the  trees;  and,  that  in  passing  the  Alps,  they  fed  on 
creatures  that  had  never  been  accounted  human  food. 

Antony's  design  was  to  join  Lepidus,  who  commanded 
the  army  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  ;  and  he  had  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  his  friendship,  from  the  good  offices  he 
had  done  him  with  Julius  Caesar.  When  he  came  within 
a  small  distance  of  him  he  encamped ;  but  receiving  no 
encouragement,  he  resolved  to  hazard  all  upon  a  single 
cast.  His  hair  was  uncombed,  and  his  beard,  which  he 
had  not  shaven  since  his  defeat,  was  long.  In  this  forlorn 
figure,  with  a  mourning  mantle  thrown  over  him,  he  came 
to  the  camp  of  Lepidus,  and  addressed  himself  to  the 
soldiers.  While  some  were  affected  with  "his  appearance, 
and  others  with  his  eloquence,  Lepidus,  afraid  of  the  con- 
sequence, ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound,  that  he  might  no 
longer  be  heard.  This,  however,  contributed  to  heighten 
the  compassion  of  the  soldiers  ;  so  that  they  sent  La^lius 
and  Clodius  in  the  dress  of  those  ladies  who  hired  out  their 
favors  to  the  army,  to  assure  Antony,  that  if  he  had  reso- 
lution enough  to  attack  the  camp  of  Lepidus,  he  would 
meet  with  many  who  were  not  only  ready  to  receive  him, 
but,  if  he  should  desire  it,  to  kill  Lepidus.  Antony  would 
not  suffer  any  violence  to  be  offered  to  Lepidus  ;  but  the 
day  following,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  he  crossed  the 
river  which  lay  between  the  two  camps,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction to  see  Lepidus's  soldiers  all  the  while  stretching 
out  their  hands  to  him,  and  making  way  through  the 
entrenchments. 

When  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  camp  of  Lepmus, 
he  treated  him  with  great  humanity.  He  saluted  him  by 
the  name  of  father;  and  though,  in  reality,  everything 
was  in  his  own  power,  he  secured  to  him  the  title  and  the 
honors  of  general.  This  conduct  brought  over  Munatius 
Plancus,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force  at  no 
great  distance.  Thus  Antony  was  once  more  very  pow- 
erful, and  returned  into  Italy  with  seventeen  entire  legions 
of  foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse.     Besides  these  he  left  si^f 
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legions  as  a  garrison  in  Gaul,  under  the  command  of  Va- 
rius,  one  of  his  convivial  companions,  whom  they  called 
Cotylon, 

Octavius,  when  he  found  that  Cicero's  object  was  to 
restore  the  liberties  of  the  commonwealth,  soon  abandoned 
him,  and  came  to  an  accommodation  with  Antony. 
They  met,  together  with  Lepidus,  in  a  small  river 
island,  where  the  conference  lasted  three  days.  The 
empire  of  the  world  was  divided  amongst  them  like  a 
paternal  inheritance  ;  and  this  they  found  no  difficulty  in 
setth'ng.  But  whom  they  should  kill,  and  whom  they 
should  spare,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  adjust,  while  each  was 
for  saving  his  respective  friends,  and  putting  to  death  his 
enemies.  At  length  their  resentment  against  the  latter 
overcame  their  kindness  for  the  former.  Octavius  ^ave  up 
•Cicero  to  Antony  :  and  Antony  sacrificed  his  uncle  Lucius 
Caesar  to  Octavius  ;  while  Lepidus  had  the  privilege  of 
putting  to  death  his  own  brother  Paul  us.  Though  others 
say,  that  Lepidus  gave  up  Paulus  to  them,  though  they  had 
required  him  to  put  him  to  death  himself  I  believe  there 
never  was  anything  so  atrocious,  or  so  execrably  savage 
as  this  commerce  of  murder ;  for  while  a  friend  was  given 
up  for  an  enemy  received,  the  same  action  murdered  at 
once  the  friend  and  the  enemy  ;  and  the  destruction  of  the 
former  was  still  more  horrible,  because  it  had  not  even 
resentment  for  its  apology. 

When  this  confederacy  had  taken  place,  the  army  de- 
sired it  might  be  confirmed  by  some  alliance  :  and  Caesar, 
therefore,  was  to  marry  Gaudia,  the  daughter  of  Fulvia. 
Antony's  wife.  As  soon  as  this  was  determined,  they 
marked  down  such  as  they  intended  to  put  to  death  ;  the 
number  of  which  amounted  to  three  hundred  When  Cic- 
ero was  slain,  Antony  ordered  his  head,  and  the  hand 
with  which  he  wrote  his  Philippics,  to  be  cut  off  ;  and 
when  they  were  presented  him,  he  laughed,  and  exulted 
at  the  sight  After  he  was  satiated  with  looking  upon 
them,  he  ordered  them  to  be  placed  on  the  rostra  in  the 
forum.  But  this  insult  on  the  dead  was,  in  fact,  an  abuse 
of  his  own  good  fortune,  and  of  the  power  it  had  placed 
in  his  hands.  When  his  uncle  Lucius  Caesar  was  pursued 
by  his  murderers  he  fled  for  refuge  to  his  sister  ;  and  when 
the  pursuers  had  broken  into  the  house,  and  were  forcing 
their  way  into  his  chamber,  she  placed  herself  at  the  door, 
and,  stretching  forth  her  hands,  she  cried,  **  You  shall  not 
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kill  Lucius  Ccesar  till  you  have  first  killed  me,  the  mother 
of  your  general. "     ^y  this  means  she  saved  her  brother.  . 

This  triumvirate  was  very  odious  to  the  Romans  ;  but 
Antony  bore  the  greater  blame ;  for  he  was  not  only  older 
than  Caesar,  and  more  powerful  than  Lepidus,  but,  when  he 
was  no  longer  under  difficulties,  he  fell  back  into  the  for- 
mer irregularities  of  his  life.  His  abandoned  and  dissolute 
manners  were  the  more  obnoxious  to  the  people  by  his 
living  in  the  house  of  Pompey  the  Great,  a  man  no  less 
distinguished  by  his  temperance  and  modesty,  than  by  the 
honor  of  three  triumphs.  They  were  mortified  to  see  these 
doors  shut  with  insolence  against  magistrates,  generals, 
and  ambassadors  ;  while  they  were  open  to  players,  jug- 
glers, and  sottish  sycophants,  on  whom  he  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  those  treasures  he  had  amassed  by  rapine.  Indeed, 
the  triumvirate  were  by  no  means  scrupulous  about  the 
manner  in  which  they  procured  their  wealth.  They  seized 
and  sold  the  estates  of  those  who  had  been  proscribed, 
and,  by  false  accusations,  defrauded  their  widows  and 
orphans.  They  burdened  the  people  with  insupportable 
impositions  ;  and  being  informed  that  large  sums  of  money, 
the  property  both  of  strangers  and  citizens,  were  deposit- 
ed in  the  hands  of  the  vestals,  they  took  them  away  by 
violence.  When  Caesar  found  that  Antony's  covetousness 
was  as  boundless  as  his  prodigality,  he  demanded  a  divi- 
sion of  the  treasure.  The  army  too  was  divided.  Antony 
and  Caesar  went  into  Macedonia  against  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius  ;  and  the  government  of  Rome  was  left  to  Lepidus. 

When  they  had  encamped  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  Antony 
opposite  to  Cassius,  and  Caesar  to  Brutus,  Caesar  effected 
nothing  extraordinary,  but  Antony's  efforts  were  still  suc- 
cessful. In  the  first  engagement  Caesar  was  defeated  by 
Brutus  ;  his  camp  was  taken  ;  and  he  narrowly  escaped 
by  flight,  though,  in  his  Commentaries,  he  tells  us,  that, 
on  account  of  a  dream  which  happened  to  one  of  his 
friends,  he  had  withdrawn  before  the  battle.  Cassius  was 
defeated  by  Antony  ;  and  yei  there  are  those,  too,  who 
say,  that  Antony  was  not  present  at  the  battle,  but  only 
joined  in  the  pursuit  afterwards.  As  Cassius  knew  nothing 
of  the  success  of  Brutus,  he  was  killed  at  his  own  earnest 
entreaty,  by  his  freedman  Pindarus.  Another  battle  was 
fought  soon  after,  in  which  Brutus  was  defeated ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  that  slew  himself  Caesar  happened,  at 
that  time,  to  be  sick,  and  the  honor  of  this  victory,  like- 
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wise,  of  course  fell  to  Antony.  As  he  stood  over  the  body 
of  Brutus,  he  slightly  reproached  him  for  the  death  of  his 
brother  Caius,  whom,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  Cicero, 
Brutus  had  slain  in  Macedonia.  It  appeared,  however, 
that  Antony  did  not  impute  the  death  of  Caius  so  much  to 
Brutus  as  to  Hortensius  ;  for  he  ordered  the  latter  to  be 
slain  upon  his  brother's  tomb.  He  threw  his  purple  robe 
over  the  body  of  Brutus,  and  ordered  one  of  his  freedmen 
to  do  the  honors  of  his  funeral.  When  he  was  afterwards 
informed  that  he  had  not  burned  the  robe  with  the  body, 
and  that  he  had  retained  part  of  the  money  which  was  to 
be  expended  on  the  ceremony,  he  commanded  him  to  be 
slain.  After  this  victory  Caesar  was  conveyed  to  Rome  : 
and  it  was  expected  that  his  distemper  would  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  Antony  having  traversed  some  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Asia  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money,  passed 
with  a  large  army  into  Greece.  Contributions,  indeed, 
were  absolutely  necessary,  when  a  gratuity  of  tive  thou- 
sand drachmas  had  been  promised  to  every  private  man. 

Antony's  behavior  was  at  first  very  acceptable  to  the 
Grecians.  He  attended  the  disputes  of  their  logicians, 
their  public  diversions,  and  religious  ceremonies.  He  was 
mild  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  affected  to  he 
called  the  friend  of  Greece ;  but  particularly  the  friend  of 
Athens,  to  which  he  made  considerable  presents.  The 
Megarensians,  vying  with  the  Athenians  in  exhibiting 
something  curious,  invited  him  to  see  their  senate-housr ; 
and  when  they  asked  him  how  he  liked  it,  he  told  them  it 
was  little  and  ruinous.  He  took  the  dimensions  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Pythius,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  repair  it  ; 
and,  indeed,  he  promised  as  much  to  the  senate. 

But  when,  leaving  Lucius  Censorinus  in  Greece,  he  once 
more  passed  into  Asia  ;  when  he  had  enriched  himself 
with  the  wealth  of  the  country  ;  when  his  house  was  the 
resort  of  obsequious  kings,  and  queens  contended  for  his 
favor  by  their  beauty  and  munificence ;  then,  whilst 
Caesar  was  harassed  with  seditions  at  Rome,  Antony  once 
more  gave  up  his  soul  to  luxury,  and  fell  into  all  the  dissipa- 
tions of  his  former  life.  The  Anaxenores  andtheZuthi, 
the  harpers  and  pipers,  Metrodorus  the  dancer,  the  whole 
corps  of  the  Asiatic  drama  who  far  outdid  in  buffoonery 
the  poor  wretches  of  Italy  ;  these  were  the  people  of  the 
court,  the  folks  that  carried  all  before  them.  In  short,  all 
was  riot  and  disorder.     And  Asia,   in  some  measure,  re- 
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sembled  the  city  mentioned  by  Sophocles,  that  was  at 
once  filled  with  the  perfumes  of  sacrifices,  songs,  and 
groans. 

When  Antony  entered  Ephesus,  the  women  in  the  dress 
of  Bacchanals,  and  men  and  boys  habited  like  Pan  and  the 
satyrs,  marched  before  him.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen 
through  the  whole  city  but  ivy  crowns,  and  spears  wreathed 
Mrith  ivy,  harps,  flutes,  and  pipes,  while  Antony  was  hailed 
by  the  name  of  Bacchus. 

^'Bacchus !  ever  kind  and  free  !  " 

And  such,  indeed,  he  was  to  some ;  but  to  others  he 
was  savage  and  severe.  He  deprived  many  noble  families 
of  their  fortunes,  and  bestowed  them  on  sycophants  and 
parasites.  Many  were  represented  to  be  dead,  who  were 
still  living  ;  and  commissions  were  given  to  his  knaves  for 
seizing  their  estates.  He  gave  his  cook  the  estate  of  a 
Magnesian  citizen  for  dressing  one  supper  to  his  taste  :  but 
when  he  laid  a  double  impost  on  Asia,  Hybrias,  the  agent 
for  the  people,  told  him,  with  a  pleasantry  that  was  agree- 
able to  his  humor,  that  *'  If  he  doubled  the  taxes,  he  ought 
to  double  the  seasons  too,  and  supply  the  people  with  two 
summers  and  two  winters."  He  added,  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  little  asperity,  that,  **As  Asia  had  already  raised 
two  hundred  thousand  talents,  if  he  had  not  received  it, 
he  should  demand  it  of  those  who  had  ;  but, "  said  he,  *  *  if 
you  received  it  and  yet  have  it  not,  we  are  undone. "  This 
touched  him  sensibly  ;  for  he  was  ignorant  of  many  things 
that  were  transacted  under  his  authority  ;  not  that  he  was 
indolent,  but  unsuspecting.  He  had  a  simplicity  in  his 
nature  without  much  penetration.  But  when  he  found 
that  faults  had  been  committed,  he  expressed  the  greatest 
concern  and  acknowledgment  to  the  sufferers.  He  was 
prodigal  in  his  rewards,  and  severe  in  his  punishments ; 
but  the  excess  was  rather  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
The  insulting  raillery  of  his  conversation  carried  its  remedy 
along  with  it ;  for  he  was  perfectly  liberal  in  allowing  the 
retort,  and  gave  and  took  with  the  same  good  humor. 
This,  however,  had  a  bad  effect  on  his  affairs.  He  im- 
agined that  those  who  treated  him  with  freedom  in  con- 
versation would  not  be  insincere  in  business.  He  did  not 
perceive  that  his  sycophants  were  artful  in  their  freedom  ; 
that  they  used  it  as  a  kind  of  poignant  sauce  to  prevent 
the  satiety  of  flattery  ;  and  that,  by  taking  these  liberties 
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with  him  at  table,  they  knew  well,  that  when  they  com- 
plied with  his  opinions  in  business,  he  would  not  think  \i 
the  effect  of  complaisance,  but  a  conviction  of  his  superior 
judgment 

Such  was  the  frail,  the  flexible  Antony,  when  the  love 
of  Cleopatra  came  in  to  the  completion  of  his  ruin.     This 
awakened  every  dormant  vice,  inflamed  every  guilty  pas- 
sion, and  totally   extinguished  the  gleams  of  remaining- 
virtue.     It  began  in  this  manner  :  when  he  first  set  outon 
his   expedition   against  the  Parthians,   he  sent  orders  to 
Cleopatra  to  meet  him  in  Cilicia,  that  she  might  answer 
some  accusations  which  had  been  laid  against  her  of  as- 
sisting Cassius  in  the  war.     Dellius,  who  went  on   this 
message,  no  sooner  observed  the  beauty  and  address  of 
Cleopatra,  than  he  concluded  that  such  a  woman,  far  frqm 
having  anything  to  apprehend  from  the  resentment  of  An- 
tony, would  certainly  have  great  influence  over  him.      He 
therefore  paid  his  court  to  the  amiable  Egyptian,  and  solic- 
ited her  to  go,  as  Homer  says,  **  in  her  best  attire,"*  into 
Cilicia  ;  assuring  her,  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
Antony,  who  was  the  most  courtly  general  in  the  world. 
Induced  by  this  invitation,  and  in  the  confidence  of  that 
beauty  which  had  before  touched  the  hearts  of  Caesar  and 
young  Pompey,  she  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  conquest 
of  Antony.     When  Caesar  and  Pompey  had  her  favors,  she 
was  young  and  unexperienced  ;  but  she  was  to  meet  An- 
tony at  an  age  when  beauty,  in  its  full  perfection,  called 
in  the  maturity  of  the  understanding  to  its  aid.     Prepared, 
therefore,  with  such  treasures,  ornaments,  and  presents,  as 
were  suitable  to  the  dignity  and  affluence  of  her  kingdom, 
but  chiefly  relying  on  her  personal  charms,  she  set  off  for 
Cilicia. 

Though  she  had  received  many  pressing  letters  of  invi- 
tation from  Antony  and  his  friends  she  held  him  in  such 
contempt  that  she  by  no  means  took  the  most  expeditious 
method  of  travelling.  She  sailed  along  the  river  Cydnus 
in  a  most  magnificent  galley.  The  stern  was  covered 
with  gold,  the  sails  were  of  purple,  and  the  oars  were 
silver.  These,  in  their  motion,  kept  time  to  the  music  of 
flutes,  and  pipes,  and  harps.  The  queen,  in  the  dress 
and  character  of  Venus,  lay  under  a  canopy  embroidered 
with  gold,    of  the   most  exquisite  workmanship,    while 

"  Horn  II.  xiv.  V,  i6a.     It  iathos  thst  Juno  propotea  to  meet  Jupiter,  when  she  has 
a  part icu.ar  design  of  inspiring  him   with  lovt.     (Haggard's  story  "  CVSr^p/A/n,"  uses 
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boys,  like  painted  Cupids,  stood  fanning  her  on  each  side 
of  the  sofa.  Her  maids  were  of  the  most  distinguished 
beauty,  and,  habited  like  the  Nereids  and  the  Graces,  as- 
sisted in  the  steerage  and  conduct  of  the  vessel.  The 
fragrance  of  burning  incense  was  diffused  along  the  shores, 
which  were  covered  with  multitudes  of  people.  Some 
followed  the  procession,  and  such  numbers  went  down 
from  the  city  to  see  it,  that  Antony  was  at  last  left  alone 
on  the  tribunal  A  rumor  was  soon  spread,  that  Venus 
was  come  to  feast  with  Bacchus,  for  the  benefit  of  Asia. 
Antony  sent  to  invite  her  to  supper ;  but  she  thought  it 
his  duty  to  wait  upon  her,  and  to  show  his  politeness  on 
her  arrival  he  compUed.  He  was  astonished  at  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  preparations  ;  but  particularly  at  that  mul- 
titude of  lights,  which  were  raised  or  let  down  together, 
and  disposed  in  such  a  variety  of  square  and  circular 
fibres,  that  they  afforded  one  of  the  most  pleasing  spec- 
tacles that  has  been  recorded  in  history.  The  day  follow- 
ing Antony  invited  her  to  sup  with  him,  and  was  ambi- 
tious to  outdo  her  in  the  elegance  and  magnificence  of  the 
entertainment.  But  he  was  soon  convinced  that  he  came 
short  of  her  in  both,  and  was  the  first  to  ridicule  the 
meanness  and  vulgarity  of  his  treat  As  she  found  that 
Antony's  humor  savored  more  of  the  camp  than  of  the 
court,  she  fell  into  the  same  coarse  vein,  and  played  upon 
him  without  the  least  reserve.  Such  was  the  variety  of 
her  powers  in  conversation  :  her  beauty,  it  is  said,  was 
neitlier  astonishing  nor  inimitable  ;  but  it  derived  a  flavor 
from  her  wit,  and  her  fascinating  manner  which  was  ab- 
sol utely  irresistible.  Her  voice  was  delightfully  melodious, 
and  had  the  same  variety  of  modulation  as  an  instrument 
of  many  strings.  She  spoke  most  languages  ;  and  there 
were  but  few  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  whom  she 
answered  by  an  interpreter.  She  gave  audience  herself  to 
the  Ethiopians,  the  Troglodites,  the  Hebrews,  Arabs, 
Syrians,  Medes,  and  Parthians.  Nor  were  these  all  the 
languages  she  understood,  though  the  kings  of  Egypt,  her 
predecessors,  could  hardly  ever  attain  to  the  Egyptian ; 
and  some  of  them  forgot  even  their  original  Macedonian. 
Antony  was  so  wholly  engrossed  with  her  charms  that 
while  his  wife  Fulvia  was  maintaining  his  interest  at  Rome 
against  Caesar,  and  the  Parthian  forces,  assembled  under 
the  conduct  of  Labienus  in  Mesopotamia,  were  ready  to 
enter  Syria,  she  led  her  amorous  captive  in  triumph  to 
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Alexandria.     There  the  veteran  warrior  fell  into  every  idle 
excess  of  puerile  amusement,  and  offered  at  the  shrine  it/" 
luxury,  what  Antipho  calls  the  greatest  of  all  sacrifices, 
the  sacrifice  of  time.     This  mode  of  life  they  called  the  in- 
imitable.    They  visited  each  other  alternately  every  day  ; 
and  the  profusion  of  their  entertainments  is  almost  incred- 
ible.    Philotas,  a  physician  of  Amphissa,  who  was  at.tliat 
time  pursuing  his  studies  in  Alexandria,  told  my  grand- 
father Lamprias,  that  being  acquainted  with  one  of  An- 
tony's cooks,  he  was  invited  to  see  the  preparations  for 
supper.     When  he  came  into  the  kitchen,  beside  an  infinite 
variety  of  other  provisions,  he  observed  eight  wild  boars 
roasting  whole  ;  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  number  of 
the  company  for  whom  this  enormous  provision  must  have 
been  made.    The  cook  laughed,  and  said,  the  company  did 
not  exceed  twelve,  but  that  as  every  dish  was  to  be  roasted  to 
a  single  turn,  and  as  Antony  was  uncertain  as  to  the  time 
when  he  would  sup,  particularly  if  an  extraordinary  bottle, 
or  an  extraordinary  vein  of  conversation  was  going^ round, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  succession  of  suppers,     rhi  lotas 
added,  that  being  afterwards  in  the  service  of  Antony's 
eldest  son  by  Fulvia,  he  was  admitted  to  sup  with  him, 
when  he  did  not  sup  with  his  father  ;  and  it  once  happened 
that,  when  another  physician  at  table  had  tired  the  com- 
pany with  his  noise  and  impertinence,  he  silenced  him 
with  the  following  sophism  :  There  are  some  degrees  of  a 
fever  in  which  cold  water  is  good  for  a  man  :  every  man, 
who  has  a  fever,  has  it  in  some  degree  ;  and,  therefore,  cold 
water  is  good  for  every  man  in  a  fever.     The  impertinent 
was  struck  dumb  with  this  syllogism  ;  and  Antony  s  son, 
who  laughed  at  his  distress,    to  reward  Philotas  for  his 
good  offices,  pointing  to  a  magnificent  side-board  of  plate, 
said,    "All  that,  Philotas,  is  yours  !  "     Philotas  acknowl- 
edged the  kind  offer  ;  but  thought  it  too  much  for  such  a 
boy  to  give.     And,  afterwards,  when  a  servant  brought 
the  plate  to  him  in  a  chest,  that  he  might  put  his  seal  upon 
it,  he  refused,  and,  indeed,   was  afraid  to  accept  it :  upon 
which,  the  servant  said,  * '  What  are  you  afraid  of?     Do  not 
you  consider  that  this  is  a  present  from  the  son  of  Antony, 
who  could  easily  give  you  its  weight  in  gold  ?     However, 
I  would  recommend  it  to  you  to  take  the  value  of  it  in 
money.     In  this  plate  there  may  be  some  curious  pieces 
of  ancient  workmanship  that  Antony  may  set  a  value  on." 
Such  are  the  anecdotes  which  my  grandfather  told  me  he 
had  from  Philotas,        -*  ,        -"   -  -      - 
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Cleopatra  was  not  limited  to  Plato's  four  kinds  of  flat- 
tery. She  had  an  infinite  variety  of  it  Whether  Antony 
were  in  the  gay,  or  the  serious  humor,  still  she  had  some- 
thing ready  for  his  amusement  She  was  with  him  night 
and  day  ;  she  gamed,  she  drank,  she  hunted,  she  reviewed 
with  him.  In  his  night  rambles,  when  he  was  recon- 
noitering  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  citizens,  and 
throwing  out  his  jests  upon  them,  she  attended  him  in  the 
habit  of  a  servant,  which  he  also  on  such  occasions 
affected  to  wear.  From  these  expeditions  he  frequently 
returned  a  sufferer  both  in  person  and  character.  But 
though  some  of  the  Alexandrians  were  displeased  with 
this  whimsical  humor,  others  enjoyed  it,  and  said,  *'That 
Antony  presented  his  comic  parts  in  Alexandria,  and  re- 
served the  tragic  for  Rome. "  To  mention  all  his  follies 
would  be  too  trifling ;  but  his  fishing  story  must  not  be 
omitted.  He  was  a  fishing  one  day  with  Cleopatra,  and 
had  ill  success,  which,  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress,  he 
looked  upon  as  a  disgrace  ;  he,  therefore,  ordered  one  of 
his  assistants  to  dive  and  put  on  his  hook  such  as  had 
been  taken  before.  This  scheme  he  put  in  practice  three  ' 
or  four  times,  and  Cleopatra  perceived  it  She  affected, 
however,  to  be  surprised  at  his  success ;  expressed  her 
wonder  to  the  people  about  her  ;  and,  the  day  following, 
invited  them  to  see  fresh  proofs  of  it  When  the  day 
following  came,  the  vessel  was  crowded  with  people; 
and  as  soon  as  Antony  had  let  down  his  line,  she  ordered 
one  of  her  divers  immediately  to  put  a  salt  fish  on  his 
hook.  When  Antony  found  he  had  caught  his  fish,  he 
drew  up  his  line  ;  and  this,  as  may  be  supposed,  occa- 
sioned no  small  mirth  amongst  the  spectators.  **Go, 
general!"  said  Cleopatra,  **  leave  fishing  to  us  petty 
princes  of  Pharus  and  Canopus  ;  your  game  is  cities, 
kingdoms,  and  provinces." 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  festivity  and  dissipation, 
Antony  received  two  unfavorable  messages  ;  one  from 
Rome,  that  his  wife  Fulvia,  and  his  brother  Lucius,  after 
long  dissensions  between  themselves,  had  joined  to  op- 
pose Caesar,  but  were  overpowered  and  obliged  to  fly  out 
of  Italy.  The  other  informed  him,  that  Labienus  and  the 
Parthians  had  reduced  Asia  from  Syria  and  the  Euphrates 
to  Lydia  and  Ionia.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  even  this 
roused  him  from  his  lethargy  ;  but  waking  at  length,  and 
literally  waking  from  a  fit  of  intoxication,   he  set  out 
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against  the  Parthians,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  PhcBnicia 
However,  upon  the  receipt  of  some  very  moving  letters 
from  Fulvia,  he  turned  his  course  towards  Italy  with  two 
hundred  ships.  Such  of  his  friends  as  had  fled  from 
thence,  he  received ;  and  from  these  he  learned  that 
Fulvia  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  disturbances  in 
Rome.  Her  disposition  had  a  natural  tendency  to  vio- 
lence and  discord ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  it  was  abetted 
by  jealousy  ;  for  she  expected  that  the  disorders  of  Italy 
would  call  Antony  from  the  arms  of  Cleopatra.  That 
unhappy  woman  died  at  Sycion,  in  her  progress  to  meet 
her  husband. 

This  event  opened  an  opportunity  for  a  reconciliation 
with  Caesar.  For  when  Antony  came  to  Italy,  and  Ca^sa*- 
expressed  no  resentment  against  him,  but  threw  the  whole 
blame  on  Fulvia ;  their  respective  friends  interfered,  and 
brought  them  to  an  accommodation.  The  east,  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Ionian  sea,  was  given  to  Antony : 
the  western  provinces  to  Csesar  ;  and  Lepidus  had  Africa 
When  they  did  not  accept  of  the  consulship  themselves, 
they  were  to  dispose  of  it  as  they  thought  proper,  in  their 
turns. 

After  these  matters  were  settled,  they  thought  of  means 
to  secure  this  union  which  fortune  had  set  on  foot  Csesar 
had  a  sister  older  than  himself  named  Octavia,  but  they 
had  different  mothers.  The  mother  of  Octavia  was  An- 
caria.  Caesar's  mother  was  Attia.  He  had  a  great  affec- 
tion for  this  sister ;  for  she  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary' 
merit.  She  had  been  already  married  to  Caius  Marcellus ; 
but  a  little  before  this  had  buried  her  husband  :  and  as 
Antony  had  lost  his  wife,  there  was  an  opening  for  a 
fresh  union.  His  connection  with  Cleopatra  he  did  not 
affect  to  deny ;  but  he  absolutely  denied  that  he  was 
married  to  her,  and,  in  this  circumstance,  indeed,  his 
prudence  prevailed  over  his  love.  His  marriage  with 
Octavia  was  universally  wished.  It  was  the  general  hope 
'  that  a  woman  of  her  beauty  and  distinguished  virtues 
would  acquire  such  an  influence  over  Antony  as  might, 
in  the  end,  be  salutary  to  the  state.  Conditions  being 
mutually  agreed  upon,  they  proceeded  to  solemnize  the 
nuptials  at  Rome  :  and  the  law  which  permits  no  widow 
to  marry  till  the  expiration  of  ten  months  after  the  decease 
of  her  husband  was  dispensed  with  by  the  senate. 

Seztus,  the  son  of  Pompey,  who  was  then  in  possession 
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of  Sicily,  had  not  only  made  g^reat  ravagfes  in  Italy,  but 
had  covered  the  sea  with  such  a  number  of  piratical 
vessels,  under  the  command  of  Menas  and  Menecrates, 
that  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  other  ships  to  pass.  He  had 
been  favorable,  notwithstanding,  to  Antony  ;  for  he  had 
given  a  kind  reception  to  his  mother  and  his  wife  Fulvia, 
when  they  were  obliged  to  fly  from  Rome.  It  was  judged 
proper,  therefore,  to  accommodate  matters  with  him  ;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  promontory 
of  Misenum  by  the  mole  that  runs  into  the  sea.  Pompey 
was  attended  by  his  fleet ;  Antony  aild  Caesar  by  an  army 
of  foot  At  this  interview  it  was  settled  that  Pompey 
should  keep  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  on  condition  that  he 
should  clear  the  sea  of  pirates,  and  send  a  certain  quantity 
of  corn  to  Rome.  When  these  things  were  determined, 
they  mutually  invited  each  other  to  supper ;  but  it  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Pompey  to  give  the  first  entertainment.  When 
Antony  asked  him  where  they  should  sup  :  **  There,"  said 
he,  pointing  to  the  admiral-galley  of  six  oars,  '*  that  is  the 
only  patrimonial  mansion-house  that  is  left  to  Pompey  "  : 
and  it  implied,  at  the  same  time,  a  sarcasm  on  Antony, 
who  was  then  in  possession  of  his  father's  housa  How- 
ever, he  entertained  them  very  politely,  after  conducting 
them  over  a  bridge  from  the  promontory  to  the  ship  that 
rode  at  anchor.  During  the  entertainment,  while  the 
raillery  ran  briskly  on  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Menas  came 
to  Pompey,  and  told  him  secretly,  that,  if  he  would  per- 
mit him  to  cut  the  cable,  he  would  not  only  make  him 
master  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  but  of  the  whole  Roman 
Empire.  Pompey,  after  a  moment's  deliberation,  an- 
swered, that  he  should  have  done  it  without  consulting 
him.  '*  We  must  now  let  it  alone,"  said  he,  **for  I  can- 
not break  my  oath  of  treaty."  The  compliment  of  the  en- 
tertainment was  returned  by  his  guests,  and  he  then  re- 
tired to  Sicily. 

Antony,  after  the  accommodation,  sent  Ventidius  into 
Asia,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Parthians.  All  matters 
of  public  administration  were  conducted  with  the  greatest 
harmony  between  him  and  Octavius  ;  and,  in  compliment 
to  the  latter,  he  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  high-priest 
to  Caesar  the  dictator.  But,  alas !  in  their  contests  at 
play,  Caesar  was  generally  superior,  and  Antony  was  mor- 
tified. He  had  in  his  house  a  fortune- telling  gypsy,  who 
was  skilled  in  the  calculation  of  nativities.     This  man. 
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either  to  oblige  Cleopatra,  or  following  the  investigation 
of  truth,  told  Antony,  that  the  star  of  his  fortune,  however 
glorious  in  itself,  was  eclipsed  and  obscured  by  Caesar's, 
and  advised  him,  by  all  means,  to  keep  at  the  g^reatest 
distance  from  that  young  man.  **The  genius  of  your 
life,"  said  he,  **is  afraid  of  his  :  when  it  is  alone,  its  port 
is  erect  and  fearless ;  when  his  approaches,  it  is  dejected 
and  depressed."  Indeed,  there  were  many  circunnstances 
that  seemed  to  justify  the  conjurer's  doctrine  :  for  in  ever)- 
kind  of  play,  whether  they  cast  lots,  or  cast  the  die,  An- 
tony was  still  the  loser.  In  their  cock-fights  and  quail- 
fights,  it  was  still  Caesar  s  cock  and  Caesar's  quail.  These 
things  co-operating  with  the  conjurer's  observations,  had 
such  an  effect  on  Antony  that  he  gave  up  the  manage- 
ment of  his  domestic  affairs  to  Caesar,  and  left  Italy. 
Octavia,  who  had  by  this  time  brought  him  a  daug^hter, 
he  took  with  him  into  Greece.  He  wintered  in  Athens, 
and  there  he  learned  that  his  affairs  in  Asia,  under  Ven- 
tidius,  were  successful ;  that  the  Parthians  were  routed, 
and  that  Labienus  and  Pharnapates,  the  ablest  generals  of 
Orodes,  fell  in  the  battle.  In  honor  of  this  victory  he 
gave  an  entertainment  to  the  Greeks,  and  treated  the 
Athenians  with  an  exhibition  of  the  gymnastic  games,  in 
which  he  took  the  master's  part  himself.  The  robes  and 
ensigns  of  the  general  were  laid  aside ;  the  rods,  the 
cloak,  and  the  slippers  of  the  Gymnasiarch  were  assumed  ; 
and  when  the  combatants  had  fought  sufficiently,  he 
parted  them  himselt 

When  he  went  to  the  war,  he  took  with  him  a  crown  of 
the  sacred  olive  ;  and  by  the  direction  of  some  oracle  or 
other,  a  vessel  of  water  filled  out  of  the  Clepsydra.*  In 
the  meantime,  Pacoras,  son  of  the  king  of  Parthia,  made 
an  incursion  into  Syria,  but  was  routed  by  Ventidius  in 
Cyrrhestica,  and,  with  the-  greatest  part  of  his  army,  fell 
in  the  battle.  This  celebrated  victory  made  ample  amends 
for  the  defeat  of  Crassus.  The  Parthians  had  now  been 
thrice  conquered,  and  were  confined  within  the  bounds  of 
Media  and  Mesopotamia.  Ventidius  would  not  pursue 
the  Parthians  any  farther,  for  fear  of  exciting  the  envy  of 
Antony ;  he,  therefore,  turned  his  arms  against  the  revoit- 
ers,  and  brought  them  back  to  their  duty.  Amongst 
these  was  Antiochus,  the  king  of  Commagene,  whom  he 

*  The  Qemydra  was  a  foantain  belonging  to  the  dtadel  at  Athena ;  so  called,  becauac 
It  was  •ometancs  fall  of  water,  and  sooatiaMa  amptyi 
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liesieged  in  the  city  of  Samosata.  That  prince,  at  first, 
offered  to  pay  a  thousand  talents,  and  to  submit  himself 
to  the  Roman  empire ;  upon  which  Ventidius  told  him, 
that  he  must  send  proposals  to  Antony  ;  for  he  was  then 
at  no  great  distance  ;  and  he  had  not  commissioned  Ven- 
tidius to  make  peace  with  Antiochus,  that  something  at 
lecist  might  be  done  by  himself.  But  while  the  siege  yjras 
thus  prolonged,  and  the  people  of  Samosata  despaired  of 
obtaining  terms,  that  despair  produced  a  degree  of  courage 
which  defeated  every  effort  of  the  besiegers  ;  and  Antony 
was  at  last  reduced  to  the  disgraceful  necessity  of  accept- 
ing three  hundred  talents. 

After  he  had  done  some  little  towards  settling  the  affairs 
of  Syria,  he  returned  to  Athens,  and  sent  Ventidius  to 
Rome,  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  his  merit  in  a  triumph.  He 
was  the  only  general  that  ever  triumphed  over  the  Parthians. 
His  birth  was  obscure,  but  his  connections  with  Antony 
brought  him  into  great  appointments :  and,  by  making 
the  best  use  of  them,  he  confirmed  what  was  said  of  An- 
tony and  Octavius  Caesar,  that  they  were  more  successful 
by  their  lieutenants,  than  when  they  commanded  in  per- 
son. This  observation,  with  regard  to  Antony  in  particu- 
lar, might  be  justified  by  the  success  of  Sossius  and  Cani- 
dius.  The  former  had  done  great  things  in  Syria,  and  the 
latter,  whom  he  left  in  Armenia,  reduced  the  whole 
country ;  and,  after  defeating  the  kings  of  Iberia  and 
Albania,  penetrated  as  far  as  Mount  Caucasus,  and  spread 
the  terror  of  Antony's  name  and  power  through  those  bar- 
barous nations. 

Soon  after  this,  upon  hearing  some  disagreeable  reports 
concerning  the  designs  or  the  conduct  of  Caesar,  he  sailed 
for  Italy  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  ships ;  and,  being 
refused  the  harbor  of  Brundusium,  he  made  for  Tarentum. 
There  he  was  prevailed  on  by  his  wife  Octavia,  who  ac- 
companied him,  and  was  then  pregnant  a  third  time,  to 
send  her  to  her  brother ;  and  she  was  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  him  on  her  journey,  attended  by  his  two  friends, 
Marcenas  and  Agrippa.  In  conference  with  him,  she  en- 
treated him  to  consider  the  peculiarity  of  her  situation,  and 
not  to  make  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world  the  most 
unfortunate.  * '  The  eyes  of  all, "  said  she,  *  *  are  necessarily 
turned  on  me,  who  am  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  the  sister 
of  Csesar ;  and  should  these  chiefs  of  the  empire,  misled 
by  hasty  counsels,  involve  the  whole  in  wpa,  whatever 
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may  be  the  event,  it  will  be  unhappy  forme."  Caesar  was 
softened  -by  the  entreaties  of  his  sister,  and  proceeded  with 
peaceable  views  to  Tarentum.  His  arrival  afforded  a  gen- 
eral satisfaction  to  the  people.  They  were  pleased  to  see 
such  an  army  on  the  shore,  and  such  a  fleet  in  the  harbor, 
in  the  mutual  disposition  for  peace,  and  nothing  but  com- 
pliments and  expressions  of  kindness  passing  between  the 
generals.  Antony  first  invited  Csesar  to  sup  with  him,  and 
in  compliment  to  Octavia,  he  accepted  the  invitation.  At 
length  it  was  agreed,  that  Caesar  should  give  up  to  Antony 
two  legions  for  the  Parthian  service  ;  and  that  Antony,  in 
return,  should  leave  a  hundred  armed  galleys  with  Caesar. 
Octavia,  moreover,  engaged  Antony  to  give  up  twenty 
light  ships  to  Caesar,  and  procured  from  her  brother  a 
thousand  foot  for  her  husband.  Matters  being  thus  ac- 
commodated, Caesar  went  to  war  with  Pompey  for  the  re- 
covery of  Sicily  ;  and  Antony,  leaving  under  his  protection 
his  wife  and  his  children,  both  by  the  present  and  the  for- 
mer marriage  sailed  for  Asia. 

Upon  his  approach  to  Syria,  the  love  of  Cleopatra,  which 
had  so  long  been  dormant  in  his  heart,  and  which  better 
counsels  seemed  totally  to  have  suppressed,  revived  again, 
and  took  possession  of  his  soul.  The  unruly  steed,  to  which 
Plato  compares  certain  passions,  once  more  broke  loose, 
and  in  spite  of  honor,  interest,  and  prudence,  Antony  sent 
Fonteius  Capito  to  conduct  Cleopatra  into  Syria. 

Upon  her  arrival  he  made  her  the  most  magnificent  pres- 
ents. He  gave  her  the  provinces  of  Phoenicia,  Cselosyria, 
Cyprus,  great  part  of  Cilicia,  that  district  of  Judaea  which 
produces  the  balm,  and  that  part  of  Arabia  Nabathse  which 
lies  upon  the  ocean.  These  extravagant  gifts  were  dis- 
agreeable to  the  Romans ;  for,  though  he  had  often  conferre<l 
on  private  persons  considerable  governments  and  king- 
doms ;  though  he  had  deprived  many  princes  of  their  do- 
minions, and  beheaded  Antigonus  of  Judaea,  the  first  king 
that  ever  suffered  in  such  a  manner  ;  yet  nothing  so  much 
disturbed  the  Romans  as  his  enormous  profusion  in  favor 
of  that  woman.  Nor  were  they  less  offended  at  his  giving 
the  surnames  of  the  sun  and  moon  to  the  twins  he  had  by 
her. 

But  Antony  knew  well  how  to  give  a  fair  appearance  to 
the  mo^  disreputable  actions.  The  greatness  of  the 
Roman  eitJpire,  he  said,  appeared  more  in  giving  than  in 
receiving  king<(Joms  ;  and  that  it  was  proper  for  persons 
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of  high  birth  and  station  to  extend  and  secure  their  nobility, 
by  leaving  children  and  successors  born  of  different  princes; 
that  his  ancestor  Hercules  trusted  not  to  the  fertility  of  one 
woman,  as  if  he  had  feared  the  penalties  annexed  to  the 
law  of  Solon  ;  but,  by  various  connections  with  the  sex, 
became  the  founder  of  many  families. 

After  Orodes  was  slain  by  his  son  Phraates,  who  took 
possession  of  the  kingdom,  many  of  the  Parthian  chiefs 
tied  to  Antony  ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  Monesus,  a  man  of 
great  dignity  and  power.  Antony  thinking  that  Monesus, 
in  his  fortune,  resembled  Themistocles.  and  comparing  his 
own  wealth  and  magnificence  to  that  of  the  kings  of  Persia, 
gave  him  three  cities,  Larissa,  Arethusa  and  Hierampolis, 
which  was  before  called  Bombyce.  But  when  Phraates 
sent  Monesus  assurances  of  his  safety,  he  readily  dismissed 
him.  On  this  occasion  he  formed  a  scheme  to  deceive 
Phraates  :  he  pretended  a  disposition  for  peace,  and  re- 
quired only  that  the  Roman  standards  and  ensigns  which 
had  been  taken  at  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  and  such  of  the 
prisoners  as  still  survived,  might  be  restored.  He  sent 
Cleopatra  into  Egypt ;  after  which  he  marched  through  Ara- 
bia and  Armenia,  where  as  soon  as  his  own  troops  were  join- 
ed by  the  allies,  he  reviewed  his  army.  He  had  several 
princes  in  aUiance  with  him,  but  Artavasdes,  king  of 
Armenia,  was  the  most  powerful ;  for  he  furnished  six 
thousand  horse,  and  seven  thousand  foot.  At  this  review 
there  appeared  sixty  thousand  Roman  foot,  and  ten  thou- 
sand horse,  who,  though  chiefly  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  were 
reckoned  as  Romans.  The  number  of  the  allies,  includ- 
ing the  light  armed  and  the  cavalry,  amounted  to  thirty 
thousand. 

This  formidable  armament,  which  struck  terror  into  the 
Indians  beyond  Bactria,  and  alarmed  all  Asia,  his  attach- 
ment to  Cleopatra  rendered  perfectly  useless.  His  impa? 
tience  to  return  and  spend  the  winter  in  her  arms,  made 
him  take  the  field  too  early  in  the  season,  and  precipitated 
all  his  measures.  As  a  man  who  is  under  the  power  of 
enchantment,  can  only  act  as  the  impulse  of  the  magic 
directs  him,  his  eye  was  continually  drawn  to  Cleopatra, 
and  to  return  to  her  was  a  greater  object  than  to  conquer 
the  w^orld.  He  ought  certainly  to  have  wintered  in  Ar- 
menia, that  he  might  give  a  proper  respite  and  refreshment 
to  his  men,  after  a  march  of  a  thousand  miles.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  'spring,  he  should  have  made  himself 
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master  of  Media,  before  the  Parthian  troops  were  drawn 
out  of  garrison  ;  but  his  impatience  put  him  upon  the 
march,  and  leaving  Armenia  on  the  left,  he  passed  through 
the  province  of  Atropatene,  and  laid  waste  the  country. 
In  his  haste,  he  left  behind  him  the  battering  engines, 
amongst  which  was  a  ram  eighty  feet  long,  and  these 
followed  the  camp  on  three  hundred  carriages ;  had  any 
damage  happened  to  these,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  repair  them  in  this  upper  part  of  Asia,  where  there  is  no 
timber  of  height  or  strength  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
However,  they  were  brought  after  him  under  the  conduct 
of  Statianus  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  laid  siege  to  the 
large  city  of  Phraata,  the  residence  of  the  king  of  Media's 
wives  and  children.  Here  he  perceived  his  error  in  leav- 
ing the  engines  behind  ;  for  want  of  which  he  was  obliged 
to  throw  up  a  mount  against  the  wall,  and  that  required 
considerable  time  and  labor. 

In  the  mean  time,  Phraates  came  up  with  a  numerous 
army,  and  being  informed  that  Antony  had  left  behind 
him  his  machines,  he  sent  a  large  detachment  to  intercept 
them.  This  party  fell  upon  Statianus,  who,  with  ten  thou- 
sand of  his  men,  was  slain  upon  the  spot  Many  were 
taken  prisoners,  among  whom  was  king  Polemo  ;  and  the 
machines  were  seized  by  the  enemy  and  destroyed. 

This  miscarriage  greatly  discouraged  the  army ;  and 
Artavasdes,  though  he  had  been  the  promoter  of  the  war, 
withdrew  his  forces  in  despair.  The  Parthians,  on  the 
other  hand,  encouraged  by  their  success,  came  up  with 
the  Romans  while  they  were  employed  in  the  siege,  and 
treated  them  with  the  most  insolent  menaces  and  con- 
tempt Antony,  who  knew  that  despair  and  ^  timidity 
would  be  the  consequence  of  inaction,  led  out  ten  legions, 
three  praetorian  cohorts  heavy  armed,  and  the  whole  body 
of  cavalry,  on  the  business  of  foraging.  He  was  per- 
suaded, at  the  same  time,  that  this  was  the  only  method  of 
drawing  the  enemy  after  him,  and  bringing  them  to  a 
battle.  After  one  day's  progress,  he  observed  the  enemy 
in  motion,  and  watched  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon  him 
in  his  march.  Hereupon  he  put  up  in  his  camp  the  signal 
for  battle:  but,  at  the  same  time,  struck  his  tents,  as  if  his 
intention,  was  not  to  fight,  but  to  retire.  Accordingly  he 
passed  the  army  of  the  barbarians,  which  was  drawn  up 
in  form  of  a  crescent :  but  he  had  preyiously  given  orders 
to  the  horse  to  charge  the  enemy,  full  speed,  as  soon  as 
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their  ranks  were  within  reach  of  the  legionary  troops. 
The  Parthians  were  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  order 
of  the  Roman  army,  when  they  observed  them  pass  at 
regular  intervals  without  confusion,  and  brandish  their 
pikes  in  silence. 

When  the  signal  was  given  for  battle,  the  horse  turned 
short,  and  fell  with  loud  shouts  on  the  enemy.  The  Par- 
thians received  the  attack  with  firmness,  though  they  were 
too  close  in  with  them  for  the  use  of  their  bows.  But 
when  the  infantry  came  to  the  charge,  their  shouts,  and 
the  clashing  of  their  arms,  so  frightened  the  enemy's 
horses,  that  they  were  no  longer  manageable  ;  and  the  Par- 
thians fled  without  once  engaging.  Antony  pursued  them 
closely,  in  hopes  that  this  action  would,  in  a  great  measure, 
terminate  the  war.  But  when  the  infantry  had  followed 
them  fifty  furlongs,  and  the  cavalry  at  least  a  hundred  and 
tifty,  he  found  that  he  had  not  slain  above  eighty  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  thirty  only  were  taken  prisoners.  Thus, 
the  little  advantage  of  their  victories,  and  the  heavy  loss 
of  their  defeats,  as  in  the  recent  instance  of  the  carriages, 
was  a  fresh  discouragement  to  the  Romans. 

The  day  following  they  returned  with  their  baggage  to 
the  camp  before  Phraata.  In  their  march  they  met  with 
some  straggling  troops  of  the  enemy,  afterwards  with 
g-reater  parties,  and  at  last  with  the  whole  body,  which 
having  easily  rallied,  appeared  like  a  fresh  army,  and  ha- 
rassed them  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
they  reached  their  camp. 

The  Median  garrison,  in  the  absence  of  Antony,  had 
made  a  sally ;  and  those  who  were  left  to  defend  the 
mount,  had  quitted  their  post,  and  fled.  Antony,  at  his 
return,  punished  the  fugitives  by  decimation.  That  is,  he 
divided  them  into  tens  ;  and,  in  each  division,  put  one  to 
death,  on  whom  the  lot  happened  to  fall.  Those  that 
escaped  had  their  allowance  in  barley  instead  of  wheat. 

Both  parties  now  found  their  difficulties  in  the  war. 
Antony  had  the  dread  of  famine  before  him,  for  he  could 
not  forage  without  a  terrible  slaughter  of  his  men  ;  and 
Phraates,  who  knew  the  temper  of  the  Parthians,  was  ap- 
prehensive, that,  if  the  Romans  persisted  in  carrying  on 
the  siege,  as  soon  as  the  autumnal  equinox  was  passed, 
and  the  winter  set  in,  he  should  be  deserted  by  his  army, 
which  would  not  at  that  time  endure  the  open  field.  To 
prevent  this,  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem.     He  ordered 
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his  officers  not  to  pursue  the  Romans  too  close  when  the} 
were  foraging,  but  to  permit  them  to  carry  off  provisions 
He  commanded  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  complimer.t 
them  on  their  valor  :  and  to  express  his  high  opinion  of 
the  Roman  bravery.  They  were  instructed,  likewise  :l? 
opportunity  might  ofifer,  to  blame  the  obstinacy  of  Antony, 
which  exposed  many  brave  men  to  the  severities  <4 
famine  and  a  winter  campaign,  who  must  suffer  of  course, 
notwithstanding  all  the  Partnians  could  do  for  them,  \vhilt: 
Phraates  sought  for  nothing  more  than  peace,  thoug^h  he 
was  still  defeated  in  his  benevolent  intentions. 

Antony,  on  these  reports,  began  to  conceive  hopes  : 
but  he  would  not  offer  any  terms  before  he  was  satisfied 
whether  they  came  originally  from  the  king.  The  enemy 
assured  him  that  such  were  the  sentiments  of  Phraates  ; 
and,  being  induced  to  believe  them,  be  sent  some  of  his 
friends  to  demand  the  standards  and  the  prisoners  that 
came  into  their  hands  on  the  defeat  of  Crassus ;  for  he 
thought,  if  he  demanded  nothing,  it  might  appear  that  he 
was  pleased  with  the  privilege  of  retreating.  The  Parthian 
answered,  that  the  standards  and  prisoners  could  not  be 
restored  ;  but  that  Antony,  if  he  thought  proper,  was  at 
liberty  to  retreat  in  safety. 

After  some  few  days  had  been  spent  in  making  up  the 
baggage,  he  began  his  march.  On  this  occasion,  though 
he  had  the  happiest  eloquence  in  addressing  his  soldiers, 
and  reconciling  them  to  every  situation  and  event ;  yet, 
whether  it  was  fhrough  shame,  or  sorrow,  or  both,  he 
left  that  office  to  Domitius  ^nobarbus.  Some  of  them 
were  offended  at  this  as  an  act  of  contempt;  but  the 
greater  part  understood  the  cause,  and,  pitying  their 
general  paid  him  still  greater  attention. 

Antony  had  determined  to  take  his  route  through  a  plain 
and  open  country  ;  but  a  certain  Mardian,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  practices  of  the  Parthians,  and  had 
approved  his  faith  to  the  Romans  at  the  battle  when  the 
machines  were  lost,  advised  him  to  take  the  mountains  on 
his  right,  and  not  to  expose  his  heavy-armed  troops  in  an 
open  country  to  the  attacks  of  the  Parthian  bowmen  and 
cavalry.  Phraates,  he  said,  amused  him  with  fair  prom- 
ises, merely  to  draw  him  off  from  the  siege  ;  but  if  he 
would  take  him  for  his  guide,  he  would  conduct  him  by  a 
way  that  was  nearer,  and  better  furnished  with  necessa- 
ries.    Antony  deliberated  some  time  upon  this.     He  would 
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not  appear  to  doubt  the  honor  of  the  Parthians  after  the 
truce  they  had  agreed  to  :  and  yet,  he  could  not  but  approve 
of  a  way  which  was  nearer,  and  which  lay  through  an 
inhabited  country.  At  last,  he  required  the  necessary 
]>1  edges  of  the  Mardian's  faith,  which  he  gave  in  suffering 
himself  to  be  bound  till  he  should  have  conducted  the 
nrmy  into  Armenia  In  this  condition  he  led  the  Romans 
peaceably  along  for  two  days  :  but  on  the  third,  when 
Antony,  expecting  nothing  less  than  the  Parthians,  was 
marching  forward  in  disorderly  security,  the  Mardian,  ob- 
serving the  mounds  of  a  river  broken  down,  and  the  waters 
let  out  into  the  plain  where  they  were  to  pass,  concluded 
that  the  Parthians  had  done  this  to  retard  their  march,  and 
advised  Antony  to  be  on  his  guard  ;  for  the  enemy,  he  said, 
was  at  no  great  distance.  Whilst  Antony  was  drawing  up 
his  men,  and  preparing  such  of  them  as  were  armed  with 
darts  and  slings  to  make  a  sally  against  the  enemy,  the 
Parthians  came  upon  him,  and  by  surrounding  his  army, 
harassed  it  on  every  part  The  light  armed  Romans, 
indeed,  made  an  incursion  upon  them,  and,  galling  them 
with  their  missive  weapons,  obliged  them  to  retreat ;  but 
they  soon  returned  to  the  charge,  till  a  band  of  the  Gaulish 
cavalry  attacked  and  dispersed  them ;  so  that  they  ap- 
peared no  more  that  day. 

Antony,  upon  this,  found  what  measures  he  was  to  take  ; 
and,  covering  both  wings  and  the  rear  with  such  troops  as 
were  armed  with  missive  weapons,  his  army  marched  in 
the  form  of  a  square.  The  cavalry  had  orders  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy,  but  not  to  pursue  them  to  any  great 
distance.  The  Parthians,  of  course,  when  in  four  succes- 
sive days  they  could  make  no  considerable  impression, 
and  found  themselves  equally  annoyed  in  their  turn,  grew 
more  remiss,  and,  finding  an  excuse  in  the  winter  season, 
began  to  think  of  a  retreat.  On  the  fifth  day,  Flavius 
Gallus,  a  general  officer  of  great  courage  and  valor,  re- 
quested Antony,  that  he  would  indulge  him  with  a  num- 
ber of  light-armed  troops  from  the  rear,  together  with  a  few 
horse  from  the  front ;  and  with  these  he  proposed  to  per- 
form some  considerable  exploit.  These  he  obtained,  and 
in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  Parthians,  he  did  not,  like 
the  rest,  retreat  by  degrees  towards  the  body  of  the  army, 
but  maintained  his  ground,  and  fought  rather  on  the  offen- 
sive than  on  the  defensive.  When  the  officers  of  the  rear 
observed  that  he  was  separated  from  the  rest,  they  sent  to 
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recall  him,  but  he  did  not  obey  the  summons.  It  is  said 
however,  that  Titiusthe  quaestor  turned  back  the  standard. 
and  inveighed  against  Gallus  for  leading  so  many  brave 
men  to  destruction.  Gallus,  on  the  other  hand,  returneu 
his  reproaches,  and  commanding  those  who  were  about 
him  to  stand,  he  made  his  retreat  alone.  Gallus  had  no 
sooner  made  an  impression  on  the  enemy's  front  than  he 
was  surrounded.  In  this  distress  he  sent  for  assistance  : 
and  here  the  general  officers,  and  Canidius,  the  favorite 
of  Antony,  amongst  the  rest,  committed  a  most  capita! 
error.  Instead  of  leading  the  whole  army  against  the 
Parthians,  as  soon  as  one  detachment  was  overpowered 
they  sent  another  to  its  support ;  and  thus,  by  d^rees, 
they  would  have  sacrificed  great  part  of  the  troops,  had  noi 
Antony  come  hastily  from  the  front  with  the  heavy-armed, 
and  urging  on  the  third  legion  through  the  midst  of  the 
fugitives,  stopped  the  enemy's  pursuit 

In  this  action  no  fewer  than  three  thousand  were  slain, 
and  five  thousand  brought  back  wounded  to  the  camp. 
Amongst  the  last  was  Gallus,  who  had  four  arrows  shot 
through  his  body,  and  soon  after  died  of  his  wounds. 
Antony  visited  all  that  had  suffered  on  this  unhappy  occa- 
sion, and  consoled  them  with  tears  of  real  grief  and  affec- 
tion :  while  the  wounded  soldiers,  embracing  the  hand  of 
their  general,  entreated  him  not  to  attend  to  their  suffer- 
ings, but  to  his  own  health  and  quiet :  *'  While  our  general 
is  safe,  all,"  said  they,  **  is  well.  "  It  is  certain  that  there 
was  not  in  those  days  a  braver  or  a  finer  army.  The  men 
were  tall,  stout,  able,  and  willing  to  endure  the  greatest 
toils.  Their  respect  and  ready  obedience  to  their  general 
was  wonderful.  Not  a  man  in  the  army,  from  the  first 
officer  to  the  meanest  soldier,  but  would  have  preferretl 
the  favor  of  Antony  to  his  own  life  and  safety.  In  all 
these  respects  they  were  at  least  equal  to  the  armies  of 
ancient  Rome.  A  variety  of  causes,  as  we  have  obser\'ed, 
concurred  to  produce  this  :  Antony's  noble  birth,  his  elo- 
quence, his  candor,  his  liberality  and  magnificence,  ami 
the  familiar  pleasantry  of  his  conversation.  These  were 
the  general  cause  of  the  affection  he  found  in  his  army  ; 
and,  on  this  particular  occasion,  his  sympathizing  with 
the  wounded,  and  attending  to  their  wants,  made  them 
totally  forget  their  sufferings. 

The  Parthians,  who  had  before  begun  to  languish  in 
their  operations,  were  so  much  elevated  with  this  advan- 
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tage,  and  held  the  Romans  in  such  contempt,  that  they 
even  spent  the  night  by  their  camp,  in  hopes  of  seizing 
the  baggage  while  they  deserted  their  tents.  At  break  of 
day  numbers  more  came  up,  to  the  amount,  as  it  is  said, 
of  forty  thousand  horse  :  for  the  Parthian  king  had  sent 
even  his  body-guard,  so  confident  was  he  of  absolute 
victory ;  as  to  himself,  he  never  was  present  at  any  en- 
gagement 

Antony  being  now  to  address  his  soldiers,  called  for 
mourning  apparel,  that  his  speech  might  be  more  affect- 
ing ;  but  as  his  friends  would  not  permit  this,  he  appeared 
in  his  generals  robe.  Those  that  had  been  victorious  he 
praised,  those  who  had  fled  he  reproached ;  the  former 
encouraged  him  by  every  testimony  of  their  zeal ;  the  lat- 
ter, offering  themselves  either  to  decimation  or  any  other 
kind  of  punishment  that  he  might  think  proper  to  inflict 
upon  them,  entreated  him  to  forego  his  sorrow  and  con- 
cern. Upon  this  he  raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  and 
prayed  to  the  gods,  *  *  That  if  his  happier  fortune  was  to  be 
followed  by  future  evil,  it  might  affect  only  himself,  and 
that  his  army  might  be  safe  and  victorious. " 

The  day  following  they  marched  out  in  better  order,  and 
the  Parthians,  who  thought  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
plunder,  when  they  saw  their  enemy  in  fresh  spirits  and  in 
a  capacity  for  renewing  the  engagement,  were  extremely 
disconcerted.  However,  they  fell  upon  the  Romans  from 
the  adjacent  declivities  and  galled  them  with  their  arrows 
as  they  were  marching  slowly  forward.  Against  these 
attacks  the  light-armed  troops  were  covered  by  the  legion- 
aries, who  placing  one  knee  upon  the  ground,  received  the 
arrows  on  their  shields.  The  rank  that  was  behind  cover- 
ed that  which  was  before  in  a  regular  gradation  ;  so  that 
this  curious  fortification,  which  defended  them  from  the 
arrows  of  the  enemy,  resembled  the  roof  of  a  house. 

The  Parthians,  who  thought  that  the  Romans  rested  on 
their  knees  only  through  weariness  and  fatigue,  threw 
away  their  bows,  and  came  to  close  engagement  with 
their  spears.  Upon  this  the  Romans  leaped  up  with  a  loud 
shout,  cut  to  pieces  those  who  came  first  to  the  attack,  and 
put  all  the  rest  to  flight.  This  method  of  attack  and  de- 
fence being  repeated  every  day,  they  made  but  little  prog- 
ress in  their  march,  and  were,  besides,  distressed  for  want 
of  provisions  ;  they  could  not  forage  without  fighting ;  the 
com  they  could  get  was  but  little,  and  even  that  they  had 
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not  instruments  to  grind  The  greatest  part  of  them 
been  left  behind ;  for  many  of  their  beasts  of  burden  wer 
dead,  and  many  were  employed  in  carrying  the  sick  a:i 
wounded.  It  is  said  that  a  bushel  of  wheat,  Attic  m< 
sure,  was  sold  for  fifty  drachmas,  and  a  barley  loai"  for  i 
weight  in  silver.  Those  who  sought  for  roots  and  r«3( 
herbs  found  few  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  e^:, 
and  in  tasting  unknown  herbs,  they  met  with  one  thai 
brought  on  madness  and  death.  He  that  had  eaten  of  1 
immediately  lost  all  memory  and  knowledge  ;  but,  at  thi 
same  time,  would  busy  himself  in  turning  and  movin| 
every  stone  he  met  with,  as  if  he  was  upon  some  ver| 
important  pursuit  The  camp  was  full  of  unhappy  men 
bending  to  the  ground,  and  thus  digging  up  and  removir.j 
stones,  till  at  last  they  were  carried  off  by  a  bilious  vomit* 
ing ;  when  wine,  the  only  remedy,  was  not  to  be  had 
Thus,  while  numbers  perished,  and  the  Parthians  still  con- 
tinued to  harass  them,  Antony  is  said  frequently  to  have 
cried  out,  *  *  O  the  ten  thousand  !  "  alluding  to  the  army , 
that  Xenophon  led  from  Babylon  both  a  longer  way,  and 
through  more  numerous  conflicts,  and  yetl^  in  safety.* 
The  Parthians,  yrhen  they  found  that  they  could  not 
break  through  the  Roman  ranks,  nor  throw  them  into  dis- 
order, but  were  frequently  beaten  in  their  attacks,  begar. 
once  more  to  treat  their  foragers  in  a  peaceable  manner. 
They  showed  them  their  bows  unstrung,  and  mformed 
them  that  they  had  given  up  the  pursuit,  and  were  goinj: 
to  depart.  A  few  Medes,  they  said,  might  continue  the 
rout  a  day  or  two  longer,  but  they  would  give  the  Romans 
no  trouble,  as  their  only  purpose  was  to  protect  some  of 
the  remoter  villasfes.  These  professions  were  accompanied 
with  many  kind  salutations ;  insomuch  that  the  Romans 
conceived  fresh  hopes  and  spirits  ;  and,  because  the  way 
.  over  the  mountains  was  said  to  be  destitute  of  water,  An- 
tony once  more  was  desirous  of  taking  his  route  througli 
the  plains.  When  he  was  going  to  put  this  scheme  in 
execution,  one  Mithridates,  cousin  to  that  Monesus  who 
had  formerly  sought  his  protection  ;  and  being  presented 
by  him  with  three  cities ;  came  from  the  enemy's  camp, 
and  desired  he  might  be  permitted  to  speak  with  some 
person  that  understood  the  Syrian  or  the  Parthian  lan- 
guage.     Alexander  of  Antioch,  a  friend  of  Antony's,  went 

•  See  Crete's  *<  March  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks."  (New  York :  Wm.  L.  Allison, 
pubhsherX 
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out  to  him,  and  after  the  Parthian  had  informed  him  who 
he  was,  and  attributing  his  coming  to  the  kindness  of  Mo- 
iiesus,  he  asked  him,  whether  he  did  not  see  at  a  great 
distance  before  him  a  range  of  high  hills.  **  Under  those 
hills,"  said  he,  **  the  whole  Parthian  army  lies  in  ambus- 
cade for  you  :  for  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  there  is  a 
spacious  plain,  and  there,  when  deluded  by  their  artifices, 
you  have  left  the  way  over  the  heights,  they  expect  to  find 
you,  hi  the  mountain  roads,  indeed,  you  have  thirst  and 
toil  to  contend  with  as  usual  ;  but,  should  Antony  take  the 
plains,  he  must  expect  the  fate  of  Crassus." 

After  he  had  given  this  informadon  he  departed,  and 
Antony  on  the  occasion  assembled  a  council,  and  amongst 
the  rest  his  Mardian  guide,  who  concurred  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Parthian.  The  way  over  the  plains,  he  said, 
was  hardly  practicable;  were  there  no  enemy  to  contend 
with,  the  windings  were  long  and  tedious,  and  difficult  to 
be  made  out  The  rugged  way  over  the  mountains,  on 
the  contrary,  had  no  other  difficulty  in  it  than  to  endure 
thirst  for  one  day.  Antony,  therefore,  changed  his  mind, 
and  ordering  each  man  to  take  water  along  with  him,  look 
the  mountain  road  by  night.  As  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  vessels,  some  conveyed  their  water  in  bjlmets, 
and  others  in  bladders. 

The  Parthian s  were  informed  of  Antony's  motions,  and, 
contrary  to  custom,  pursued  him  in  the  night  Abou\ 
sunrise  they  came  up  with  the  rear,  weary  as.  it  was  with 
toil  and  watching  ;  for  that  night  they  had  travelled  thirty 
miles.  In  this  condition  they  had  to  contend  with  an 
unexpected  enemy,  and,  being  at  once  obliged  to  fight 
and  continue  their  march,  their  thirst  became  still  more 
insupportable.  At  last  the  front  came  up  to  a  river,  the 
water  of  which  was  cool  and  clear,  but  being  salt  and 
acrimonious,  it  occasioned  a  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels  that  had  been  heated  and  inflamed  with  thirst. 
The  Mardian  guide  had,  indeed,  forewarned  them  of  this, 
but  the  poor  fellows  rejecting  the  information  that  was 
brought  them,  drank  eagerly  of  the  stream.  Antony,  run- 
ning amongst  the  ranks,  entreated  them  to  forbear  but  a 
little.  He  told  them  that  there  was  another  river  at  no 
great  distance,  the  water  of  which  might  be  drank  with 
safety  ;  and  that  the  way  was  so  extremely  rocky  and 
uneven,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  enemy's  cavalry  to 
pursue.     At  the  same  time  he  sounded  a  retreat  to  call  off 
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such  as  were  engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  pitching  their  tents,  that  they  might  at  least  have 
the  convenience  of  shade. 

While  their  tents  were  fixing,  and  the  Parthians,  as 
usual,  retiring  from  the  pursuit,  Mithridates  came  again, 
and  Alexander  being  sent  out  to  him,  he  advised  that  the 
Romans,  after  a  little  rest,  should  rise  and  make  for  the 
river,  because  the  Parthians  did  not  propose  to  carry  their 
pursuit  beyond  it.  Alexander  reported  this  to  Antony, 
and  Mithridates  being  presented  with  as  many  phials  and 
cups  of  gold  as  he  could  conceal  in  his  garments,  once 
more  left  the  camp.  Antony,  while  it  was  yet  day, 
struck  his  tents,  and  marched,  unmolested  by  the  enemy. 
But  so  dreadful  a  night  as  followed  he  had  never  passed. 
Those  who  were  known  to  be  possessed  of  gold  or  silver 
were  slain  and  plundered,  and  the  money  that  was  con- 
veyed in  the  baggage  was  made  a  prey  of.  Last  of  all, 
Antony's  baggage  was  seized,  and  the  richest  bowls  and 
tables  were  cut  asunder  and  divided  amongst  the  plunderers. 
The  greatest  terror  and  distraction  ran  through  the  whole 
army,  for  it  was  concluded  that  the  in-roads  of  the  enemy 
had  occasioned  his  flight  and  confusion.  Antony  sent 
for  one  of  his  freedmen  called  Rhamnus,  and  made  him 
swear  that  he  would  stab  him  and  cut  off  his  head,  when- 
ever he  should  command  him,  that  he  might  neither  fall 
alive  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  nor  be  known  when 
dead.  While  his  friends  were  weeping  around  him,  the 
Mardian  guide  gave  him  some  encouragement,  by  telling 
him  that  the  river  was  at  hand,  as  he  could  perceive  by 
the  cool  freshness  of  the  air  that  issued  from  it,  and  that, 
of  course,  the  troubles  of  the  journey  would  soon  be  at  an 
end,  as  the  night  nearly  was.  At  tne  same  time  he  was 
informed  that  all  these  disorders  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  avarice  of  the  soldiers,  and  he  therefore  ordered  the 
signal  for  encamping,  that  he  might  rectify  his  disordered 
army. 

It  was  now  daylight,  and  as  soon  as  the  troops  were 
brought  to  a  little  order,  the  Parthians  once  more  began 
to  harass  the  rear.  The  signal  was  therefore  given  to  the 
light  troops  to  engage,  and  the  heavy  armed  received 
the  arrows  under  a  roof  of  shields  as  before.  The  Par- 
thians, however,  durst  not  come  any  more  to  close  en- 
gagement, and  when  the  front  had  advanced  a  little 
farther,  the  river  was  in  sight.     Antony  first  drew  up  the 
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cavalry  on  the  bank  to  cany  over  the  weak  and  wounded. 
The  combat  was  now  over,  and  the  thirsty  could  enjoy 
their  water  in  quiet.  At  si^^ht  of  the  river  the  Parthians 
unstrung  their  bows,  and,  with  the  highest  encomiums  on 
their  bravery  bade  their  enemies  pass  over  in  peace. 
They  did  so,  and  after  the  necessary  refreshments,  pro- 
ceeded on  their  march,  without  much  confidence  in  the 
Parthian  praise  or  professions.  Within  six  days  from  the 
last  battle  they  arrived  at  the  river  Araxes,  which  divides 
Media  from  Armenia.  This  river,  on  account  of  the  depth 
and  strength  of  its  current,  seemed  difficult  to  pass,  and 
a  rumor,  moreover,  ran  through  the  army  that  the  enemy 
was  there  in  ambuscade,  to  attack  them  as  they  forded  it. 
However  they  passed  over  in  safety,  and  when  they  set 
foot  in  Armenia,  with  the  avidity  of  mariners  when  they 
first  come  on  shore,  they  kissed  the  ground  in  adoration, 
and  embraced  each  other  with  a  pleasure  that  could  only 
express  itself  in  tears.  The  ill  consequences  of  their 
former  extremities,  however,  discovered  themselves  even 
here  ;  for  as  they  now  passed  through  a  country  of  plenty 
and  profusion,  their  too  great  indulgencies  threw  them  into 
the  dropsy  and  the  colic.  Antony,  on  reviewing  his  army, 
found  that  he  had  lost  twenty  thousand  foot  and  four  thou- 
sand horse,  more  than  half  of  which  had  not  died  in  bat- 
tle, but  by  sickness.  They  had  been  twenty-seven  days 
in  their  return  from  Phraatse,  and  had  beaten  the  Parthians 
in  eighteen  engagements  :  but  these  victories  were  by  no 
means  complete,  because  they  could  not  prosecute  their 
advantages  by  pursuit. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  Artavasdes  deprived  Antony  of 
the  fruits  of  his  Parthian  expedition  ;  for  had  he  been  as- 
sisted by  the  sixteen  thousand  horse  which  he  took  with 
him  out  of  Media,  who  were  armed  like  the  Parthians, 
and  accustomed  to  fight  with  them,  after  the  Romans  had 
beaten  them  in  set  battles,  this  cavalry  might  have  taken 
up  the  pursuit,  and  harassed  them  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  could  not  so  often  have  rallied  and  returned  to 
the  charge.  All,  therefore,  were  exciting  Antony  to  re- 
venge himself  on  Artavasdes.  But  he  followed  better 
counsels,  and  in  his  present  weak  and  indigent  condi- 
tion, he  did  not  think  proper  to  withhold  the  usual  respect 
and  honors  he  had  paid  him.  But  when  he  came  into 
Armenia  on  another  occasion,  after  having  drawn  him  to 
a  meeting  by  fair  promises  and  invitations,  he  seized  and 
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carried  him  bound  to  Alexandria,  where  he  led  him  in 
triumphal  procession.  The  Romans  were  offended  al 
this  triumph  and  at  Antony,  who  had  thus  transferred 
the  principal  honors  of  their  country  to  Egypt,  for  the 
gratification  of  Cleopatra,  These  things,  however,  hap- 
pened in  a  later  period  of  Antony's  life. 

The  severity  of  the  winter  and  perpetual  snows  were 
so  destructive  to  the  troops,  that  in  his  march,  he  lost 
eight  thousand  men.  Accompanied  by  a  small  party  he 
went  down  to  the  sea-coast,  and  in  a  fort  between  Ben- 
tus  and  Sidon,  called  the  While  Hair,  he  waited  for 
Cleopatra.  To  divert  his  impatience  on  her  delay,  he 
had  recourse  to  festivity  and  intoxication  ;  and  he  would 
frequently,  over  his  cups,  start  up  from  his  seat,  and  rur. 
leaping  and  dancing  to  look  out  for  her  approach.  A: 
length  she  came,  and  brought  with  her  a  large  quantity 
of  money  and  clothing  for  the  army.  Some,  however, 
have  asserted,  that  she  brought  nothing  but  the  clothes, 
and  that  Antony  supplied  the  money,  though  he  gave  her 
the  credit  of  it 

There  happened  at  this  time  a  quarrel  between  Phra- 
ates  and  the  king  of  the  Medes,  occasioned,  as  it  is  said, 
by  the  division  of  the  Roman  spoils,  and  the  latter  was 
apprehensive  of  losing  his  kingdom.  He  therefore  sent 
to  Antony  an  offer  of  his  assistance  against  the  Parthians. 
Antony,  who  concluded  that  he  had  failed  of  conquering 
the  Parthians  only  through  want  of  cavalry  and  bowmen, 
and  would  here  seem  rather  to  confer  than  to  receive 
a  favor,  determined  once  more  to  return  to  Armenia,  and, 
after  joinnig  the  king  of  the  Medes  at  the  river  Araxare^, 
to  renew  the  war. 

Octavia,  who  was  still  at  Rome,  now  expressed  a  desire 
of  visiting  Antony,  and  Caesar  gave  her  his  permission, 
not  according  to  the  general  opinion,  merely  to  oblige  her. 
but  that  the  ill  treatment  and  neglect  which  he  concluded 
she  should  meet  with  might  give  him  a  pretence  for 
renewing  the  war.  When  she  arrived  at  Athens,  she  re- 
ceived letters  from  Antony,  commanding  her  to  continue 
there,  and  acquainting  her  with  his  new  expedition.  ITiese 
letters  mortified  her,  for  she  suspected  the  expedition  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  pretence  ;  however,  she  wrote  t(^ 
him,  and  desired  he  would  send  his  commands  where  slv 
should  leave  the  presents  she  had  brought  These 
presents  cQnsiste4  of  clothing^ for  the  army,  beasts  of  bur- 
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den,  money,  and  gifts  for  his  officers  and  friends.  Be- 
sides these,  she  had  brought  two  thousand  picked  men, 
fully  equipped  and  armed  for  the  general's  cohort  Oc- 
tavia  sent  this  letter  by  Niger,  a  friend  of  Antony's  who 
did  not  fail  to  pay  her  fixe  compliments  she  deserved,  but 
represented  her  to  Antony  in  the  most  agreeable  hght. 

Cleopatra  dreaded  her  rival.  She  was  apprehensive 
that  if  she  came  to  Antony,  the  respectable  gravity  of  her 
manners,  added  to  the  authority  and  interest  of  Caesar, 
would  carry  off  her  husband.  She  therefore  pretended  to 
be  dying  for  the  love  of  Antony,  and  to  give  a  color  to 
her  pretence,  she  emaciated  herself  by  abstinence.  At 
his  approach  she  taught  her  eye  to  express  an  agreeable 
surprise,  and  when  he  left  her,  she  put  on  the  look  of 
languishment  and  dejection.  Sometimes  she  would  en- 
deavor to  weep,  and  then,  as  if  she  wished  to  hide  the 
tears  from  her  tender  Antony,  she  affected  to  w^ipe  them 
off  unseen. 

Antony  was,  all  this  while,  preparing  for  his  Median 
expedition,  and  Cleopatra's  creatures  and  dependents  did 
not  fail  to  reproach  his  unfeeling  heart,  which  could 
suffer  the  woman  whose  life  was  wrapped  up  in  his,  to 
die  for  his  sake.  Octavia's  marriage,  they  said,  was  a 
mere  political  convenience,  and  it  was  enough  for  her 
that  she  had  the  honor  of  being  called  his  wife.  Poor 
Cleopatra,  though  queen  of  a  mighty  nation,  was  called 
nothing  more  than  his  mistress  :  yet  even  with  this,  for 
the  sake  of  his  society,  she  could  be  content :  but  of  that 
society,  whenever  she  should  be  deprived,  it  would  de- 
prive her  of  life.  These  insinuations  so  totally  unmanned 
him,  that,  through  fear  of  Cleopatra's  putting  an  end  to 
her  life,  he  returned  to  Egypt,  and  put  off  the  Mede  till 
summer,  though  at  that  time  the  Parthian  affairs  were 
said  to  be  in  a  seditious  and  disorderly  situation.  At 
length,  however,  he  went  into  Armenia,  and  after  enter- 
ing into  an  alliance  with  the  Mede,  and  betrothing  one  of 
Cleopatra's  sons  to  a  daughter  of  his  who  was  very  young, 
retumed,  that  he  might  attend  to  the  civil  war. 

When  Octavia  retumed  from  Athens,  Caesar  looked  up- 
on the  treatment  she  had  met  with  as  a  mark  of  the  greatest 
contempt,  and  he  therefore  ordered  her  to  retire  and  live 
alone.  However,  she  refused  to  quit  her  husband's 
house,  and  moreover  entreated  Caesar  by  no  means  to 
have  recourse  to  arms  merely  on  her  account     It  would 
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l)e  iniamouss,  she  said,  for  the  two  chiefs  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire to  involve  the  people  in  a  civil  war,  one  for  the  love 
of  a  woman,  and  the  other  out  of  jealousy.     By  her  o\rn 
conduct  she  added  weight  to  her  expostulations.       She 
kept  up  the  dignity  of  Antony's  house,  and  took  the  same 
care  of  his  children,  as  well  those  that  he  had  by  Fiilvia 
as  her  own,  that  she  could  possibly  have  taken,  had  he 
been  present     Antony's  friends,  who  were  sent  to  Rome 
to  solicit  honors  or  transact  business,  she  kindly  enter- 
tained, and  used  her  best  offices  with  Caesar  to  obtain  what 
they  requested.   Yet  even  by  this  conduct  she  was  hurting 
Antony,  contrary  to  her  inclination.     His  injurious  treat- 
ments of  such  a  woman  excited  a  general  indignation  : 
and  the  distribution  lie  had  made  to  his  children  in  Alex- 
andria  carried  with  it  something  so   imperious  and    so 
disparaging  to  the  Romans,  that  it  increased  that  indigna- 
tion not  a  little.     The  manner  of  doing  it  was  extremely 
obnoxious.      He  summoned  the  people  to  the  place  of 
jiublic  exercise,   and  ordering  two  golden  chairs   to    be 
placed  on  a  tribunal  of  silver,  one  for  himself,  and  the  other 
for  Cleopatra,  beside  lower  seats  for  the  children,  he  an- 
nounced her  queen  of  Kgypt,  Cyprus,  Africa,  and  Coelo- 
syria,  and  nominated  Caesario,  her  son  by  Caesar  the  dic- 
tator, her  colleague.     The  sons  she  had  by  him  he  enti- 
tled kings  of  kings,  and  to  Alexander  he  gave  Amienia  an<l 
Media,    together  with  Parthia,   when  it  should   be    con- 
quered.     To   Ptolemy   he  gave    Phoenicia,    Syria,    and 
Cilicia.     At  the  same  time  the  children  made  their  appear- 
ance, Alexander  in  a  Median  dress,  with  the  turban   anti 
tiara  ;  and  Ptolemy  in  the  long  cloak  and  slippers,  with 
a  bonnet  encircled  by  a  diadem.     The  latter  was  dressed 
like  the  successors   of  Alexander ;  the  former  like   the 
Median  and  Armenian  kings.     When  the  children  saluted 
their  parents,  one  was  attended  by  Armenian,  the  other 
by  Macedonian  guards.     Cleopatra  on  this,  and  on  other    j 
public  occasions,  wore  the  sacred  robe  of  Isis,  and  affected    i 
to  give  audience  to  the  people  in  the  character  and  name    i 
of  the  New  Isis, 

Caesar  expatiated  on  these  things  in  the  senate,  and  by 
frequent  accusations,  incensed  the  people  against  Antony. 
Antony  did  not  fail  to  recriminate  by  his  deputies.  In 
the  first  place  he  charged  Caisar  with  wresting  Sicily  out 
of  the  hands  of  Pompey,  and  not  dividing  it  with  him. 
His  next  charge  was,  that  Caesar  had  never  returned  the 
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ships  he  had  borrowed  of  him  ;  a  third,  that  after  reduc- 
ing his  colleague  Lepidus  to  the  condition  of  a  private 
man,  he  had  taken  to  himself  his  army,  his  province,  and 
his  tributes  ;  lastly,  that  he  had  distributed  almost  all  the 
lands  in  Italy  among  his  own  soldiers,  and  had  left  noth- 
ing for  his.  To  these  Caesar  made  answer,  that  Lepidus 
was  reduced  from  an  incapacity  of  sustaining  his  govern- 
ment ;  that  what  he  had  acquired  by  war  he  was  ready 
to  divide  with  Antony,  and  at  the  same  time  he  expected 
to  share  Armenia  with  him  ;  that  his  soldiers  had  no  right 
to  lands  in  Italy,  because  Media  and  Armenia,  which 
by  their  bravery  they  had  added  to  the  Roman  empire, 
had  been  allotted  to  them. 

Antony  being  informed  of  these  things  in  Armenia,  im- 
mediately sent  Canidius  to  the  sea-coast  with  sixteen 
legions.  In  the  meantime  he  went  to  Ephesus  attended 
by  Cleopatra.  There  he  assembled  his  fleet,  which  con- 
sisted of  eight  hundred  ships  of  burden,  whereof  Cleopatra 
furnished  two  hundred,  beside  twenty  thousand  talents, 
and  provisions  for  the  whole  army.  Antony,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Domitius  and  some  other  friends,  ordered  Cleo- 
patra to  return  to  Egypt,  and  there  to  wait  the  event  of 
the  war.  But  the  queen,  apprehensive  that  a  reconcilia- 
tion might  take  place,  through  the  mediation  of  Octavia, 
by  means  of  large  bribes  drew  over  Canidius  to  her  inter- 
est She  prevailed  on  him  to  represent  to  Antony,  that  it 
was  unreasonable  to  refuse  so  powerful  an  auxiliary  the 
privilege  of  being  present  at  the  war ;  that  her  presence 
was  even  necessary  to  animate  and  encourage  the  Egypt- 
ians, who  made  so  considerable  a  part  of  his  naval  force  ; 
nor  was  Cleopatra,  in  point  of  abilities,  inferior  to  any  of 
the  princes  his  allies  ;  since  she  had  not  only  been  a  long 
time  at^the  head  of  a  considerable  kingdom,  but  by  her 
intercourse  with  him  had  learned  the  administration  of  the 
greatest  affairs.  These  remonstrances,  as  the  Fates  had 
decreed  everything  for  Caesar,  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
they  sailed  together  for  Samos,  where  they  indulged  in 
every  species  of  luxury.  For  at  the  same  time  that  the 
kings,  governors,  states,  and  provinces,  between  Syria,  the 
Moeotis,  Armenia  and  Lauria  [Illyria],  were  commanded 
to  send  their  contributions  to  the  war,  the  whole  tribe  of 
players  and  musicians  were  ordered  to  repair  to  Samos  ; 
and  while  almost  the  whole  world  beside  was  venting  its 
anguish  in  groans  and  tears,  that  island  alone  was  Diping 
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and  dancing.  The  several  cities  sent  oxen  for  sacrifice, 
and  kings  contended  in  the  magnificence  of  their  presents 
and  entertainments  ;  so  that  it  was  natural  to  say,  *'What 
kind  of  figure  will  these  people  make  in  their  triumph, 
when  their  very  preparations  for  war  are  so  splendid  I  ** 

When  these  things  were  over,  he  gave  Priene  for  the 
residence  of  the  players  and  musicians,  and  sailed  for 
Athens,  where  he  once  more  renewed  the  farce  of  public 
entertainments.  The  Athenians  had  treated  Octavia, 
when  she  was  at  Athens,  with  the  highest  respect ;  and 
Cleojpatra,  jealous  of  the  honors  she  had  received,  endeav- 
ored to  court  the  people  by  every  mark  of  favor.  The 
people  in  return  decreed  her  public  honors,  and  sent  a 
deputation  to  wait  on  her  with  the  decree.  At  the  head 
of  this  deputation  was  Antony  himself,  in  character  of  a 
citizen  of  Athens,  and  he  was  prolocutor  on  the  occasion. 

In  the  meantime  he  sent  some  of  his  people  to  turn  Oc- 
tavia  out  of  his  house  at  Rome.  When  she  left  it,  it  is  saiil 
she  took  Mnth  her  all  his  children  (except  the  eldest  by 
Fulvia,  who  attended  him,)  and  deplored  the  severity  of 
her  fate  with  tears,  under  the  apprehension  that  she  would 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  civil  war.  The 
Romans  pitied  her  sufferings,  but  still  more  the  folly  of 
Antony,  particularly  such  as  had  seen  Cleopatra ;  for  she 
was  by  no  means  preferable  to  Octavia,  either  on  account 
of  her  youth  or  beauty. 

When  Caesar  was  informed  of  the  celerity  and  magnifi- 
cence of  Antony's  preparations,  he  was  afraid  of  being  forced 
into  the  war  that  summer.  This  would  have  been  very 
inconvenient  for  him,  as  he  was  in  want  of  almost  every- 
thing, and  the  levies  of  money  occasioned  a  general  dis- 
satisfaction. The  whole  body  of  the  people  were  taxed 
one- fourth  of  their  income,  and  the  sons  of  freedmen  one- 
eighth.  This  occasioned  the  greatest  clamor  and  confusion 
in  Italy,  and  Antony  certainly  committed  a  very  great 
oversight  in  neglecting  the  advantage.  By  his  unac- 
countable delays  he  gave  Ca»sar  an  opportunity  both  to 
complete  his  preparations,  and  appease  the  minds  of  the 
people.  When  the  money  was  demanded,  they  mur- 
mured and  mutinied ;  but  after  it  was  once  paid,  they 
thought  of  it  no  longer. 

Titius  and  Plancus,  men  of  consular  dignity,  and  An- 
tony's principal  friends,  being  ill-used  by  Cleopatra,  (^n 
account  of  their  opposing  her  stay  in  the  army,  abandoned 
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him  and  went  over  to  Caesar.  As  they  knew  the  contents 
of  Antony's  will,  they  presently  made  him  acquainted 
with  them.  This  will  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
vestals  ;  and  when  Caesar  demanded  it,  they  refused  to 
send  it ;  adding  that  if  he  was  determined  to  have  it,  he 
must  come  and  take  it  himself.  Accordingly  he  went 
and  took  it.  First  of  all  he  read  it  over  to  himself,  and 
remarked  such  passages  as  were  most  liable  to  censure. 
Afterwards  he  read  it  in  the  senate,  and  this  gave  a 
general  offence.*  It  seemed  to  the  greatest  part  an  ab- 
surd and  unprecedented  thing  that  a  man  should  suffer  in 
his  life,  for  what  he  had  ordered  to  be  done  after  his 
death.  Csesar  dwelt  particularly  on  the  orders  he  had 
given  concerning  his  funeral ;  for  in  case  he  died  at  Rome, 
he  had  directed  his  body  to  be  carried  in  procession 
through  the  /orum,  and  afterwards  conveyed  to  Alexan- 
dria to  Cleopatra.  Calvisius,  a  retainer  of  Caesar's,  also 
accused  him  of  having  given  to  Cleopatra  the  Pergamenian 
library,  which  consisted  of  two  hundred  thousand  vol- 
umes ;  and  added,  that  once,  when  they  supped  in  public, 
Antony  rose  and  trod  on  Cleopatra's  foot  by  way  of  signal 
for  some  rendezvous.  He  asserted,  moreover,  that  he 
suffered  the  Ephesians  in  his  presence  to  call  Cleopatra 
sovereign  ;  and  that  when  he  was  presiding  at  the  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs,  attended  by  several  tetrarchs 
and  kings,  he  received  love-letters  from  her  enclosed  in 
onyx  and  crystal,  and  there  perused  them.  Besides, 
when  Furnitis,  a  man  of  great  dignity,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  Roman  orators,  was  speaking  in  public, 
Cleopatra  was  carried  through  Xhe/orum  in  a  litter  ;  upon 
which  Antony  immediately  started  up,  and  no  longer  pay- 
ing his  attention  to  the  cause,  accompanied  her,  leaning 
on  the  litter  as  he  walked. 

The  veracity  of  Calvisius,  in  these  accusations,  was, 
nevertheless,  suspected.  The  friends  of  Antony  solicited 
the  people  in  his  behalf,  and  despatched  Geminius,  one  of 
their  number,  to  put  him  on  his  guard  against  the  abro- 
gation of  his  power,  and  his  being  declared  an  enemy  to 
the  Roman  people.  Geminius  sailed  into  Greece,  and,  on 
his  arrival,  was  suspected  by  Cleopatra  as  an  agent  of 
Octavius's.  On  this  account  he  was  contemptuously 
treated,  and  the  lowest  seats  were  assigned  him  at  the 

*  This  was  an  act  of  most  injurious  violence.    Nothing  could  b«  mon;  sacred  than  f 
will  dcpowted  in  the  bands  of  th«  vestiils,  ,     ^^V^  1  r> 
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public  suppers.  This,  however,  he  bore  for  some  time 
with  patience,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  an  interview  with 
Antony  :  but  being  publicly  called  upon  to  declare  the 
cause  of  his  coming,  he  answered,  "That  one  part  of  the 
cause  would  require  to  be  communicated  at  a  sober  hour, 
but  the  other  part  could  not  be  mistaken,  whether  a  man 
were  drunk  or  sober;  for  it  was  clear  that  all  things 
would  go  well,  if  Cleopatra  retired  into  Egypt"  Antony 
was  extremely  chagrined  ;  and  Cleopatra  said,  "You  have 
done  very  well,  Geminius,  to  confess  without  being  put 
to  the  torture."  Geminius  soon  after  withdrew,  and  re- 
turned to  Rome.  Many  more  of  Antony's  friends  were 
driven  off  by  the  creatures  of  Cleopatra  when  they  could 
no  longer  endure  their  insolence  and  scurrility.  Amongst 
the  rest  were  Marcus  Silanus,  and  Deli  us  the  historian. 
The  latter  informs  us,  that  Cleopatra  had  a  design  upon 
his  life,  as  he  was  told  by  Glaucus  the  physician,  because 
he  had  once  affronted  her  at  supper,  by  saying,  that  while 
Sarmentus  was  drinking  Falernian  at  Rome,  they  were 
obliged  to  take  up  with  vinegar.  Sarmentus  was  a  boy  of 
Caisars,  one  of  those  creatures  whom  the  Romans  call 
DelicicB, 

When  Caesar  had  made  his  preparations,  it  was  decreed 
that  war  should  be  declared  against  Cleopatra  ;  for  that 
Antony  could  not  be  said  to  possess  that  power  which  he 
had  already  given  up  to  a  woman.  Caesar  observed,  that 
he  was  like  a  man  under  enchantment,  who  has  no  longer 
any  power  over  himself  It  was  not  he,  with  whom  they 
were  going  to  war,  but  Mardion  the  eunuch,  and  Pothi- 
nus ;  Iris,  Cleopatra's  woman,  and  Charmion  ;  for  these 
had  the  principal  direction  of  affairs.  Several  prodigies 
are  said  to  have  happened  previous  to  this  war.  Pisaurum, 
a  colony  of  Antony's  on  the  Adriatic,  was  swallowed  up 
by  an  earthquake,  Antony's  statue  in  Alba  was  covered 
with  sweat  for  many  days,  which  returned,  though  it  was 
frequently  wiped  off.  While  he  was  at  Patrae,  the  temple 
of  Hercules  was  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  and  at  Athens 
the  statue  of  Bacchus  was  carried  by  a  whirlwind  from 
the  Gigantomachia  into  the  theatre.  These  things  con- 
cerned Antony  the  more  nearly,  as  he  affected  to  be  a  de- 
scendant of  Hercules,  and  an  imitator  of  Bacchus,  inso- 
much that  he  was  called  the  younger  Bacchus.  The  same 
wind  threw  down  the  colossal  statues  of  Eumenes  and 
Att^lus,  called  the  Antonii,  while  the  rest  were  unmoved 
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And  in  CleOt)atra's  royal  galley,  which  was  called  An- 
tonias,  a  terrible  phoenomenon  appeared.  Some  swallows 
had  built  their  nests  in  the  stern,  and  others  drove  them 
away  and  destroyed  their  young. 

Upon  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Antony  had  no 
fewer  than  five  hundred  armed  vessels,  magnificently 
adorned,  and  furnished  with  eight  or  ten  banks  of  oars. 
He  had,  however,  a  hundred  thousand  foot  and  twelve 
thousand  horse.  The  auxiliary  kings,  who  fought  under 
his  banners,  were  Bocchus  of  Africa,  Tarcondemus  of  the 
Upper  Cilicia,  Archelaus  of  Cappadocia,  Philadelphus  of 
Paphlagonia,  Mithridates  of  Commagene,  and  Adallas  of 
Thrace.  Those  who  did  not  attend  in  person,  but  sent 
supplies,  were  Polemo  of  Pontus,  Malchus  of  Arabia, 
Herod  of  Judea,  and  Amyntas  king  of  Lycaonia  and 
Galatia  Beside  these  he  had  supplies  also  from  the  king 
of  the  Medes.  Cajsar  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  of 
war,  eighty  thousand  foot,  and  an  equal  number  of  horse 
with  the  enemy.  Antonys  dominioru  lay  from  the 
Euphrates  and  Armenia,  to  the  Ionian  sea  and  Illyria  : 
Civsar's  extended  from  Illyria  to  the  western  ocean,  and 
from  that  again  to  the  Tuscan  and  Sicilian  sea.  He  had 
likewise  all  that  part  of  Africa  which  lies  opposite  to  Italy, 
Gaul  and  Spain,  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  The 
rest  of  that  country  from  Gyrene  to  Ethiopia  was  in  the 
possession  of  Antony. 

But  such  a  slave  was  he  to  the  will  of  a  woman,  that 
though  much  superior  at  land,  to  gratify  her,  he  put  his 
whole  confidence  in  the  navy  :  notwithstanding  that  the 
ships  had  not  half  their  complement  of  men,  and  the  officers 
were  obliged  to  press  and  pick  up  in  Greece,  vagrants, 
ass  drivers,  reapers,  and  boys.  Nor  could  they  make  up 
their  numbers  even  with  these,  but  many  of  the  ships 
were  still  almost  empty.  Caesar's  ships,  which  were  not 
high-built  or  splendidly  set  off  for  show,  but  tight  good 
sailors,  well  manned  and  equipped,  continued  ni  the  har- 
bors of  Tarentum  and  Brundusium.  From  thence  he  sent 
to  Antony,  desiring  he  would  meet  him  with  his  forces, 
that  no  time  might  be  lost :  offering  at  the  same  time  to 
leave  the  ports  and  harbors  free  for  his  landing,  and  to 
withdraw  his  army  a  day's  journey  on  horseback,  that  he 
might  make  good  his  encampment.  To  this  Antony  re- 
turned a  haughty  answer,  and  though  he  was  the  older 
man,  challeng^ed  Caesar  to  single  combat ;  or^  if  he  should 
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decline  this,  he  might  meet  him  at  Pharsalia,  and  decide 
it  where  Caesar  and  Pompey  had  done  before  Caesar 
prevented  this  ;  for  while  Antony  made  for  Actium,  which 
is  now  called  Nicopolis,  he  crossed  the  Ionian,  and  seized 
on  Toryne,  a  place  in  Epirus.  Antony  was  distressed  on 
finding  this,  because  he  was  without  his  infantry  ;  but 
Cleopatra  made  a  jest  of  it,  and  asked  him  if  it  was  so 
very  dreadful  a  thing  that  Caesar  was  got  into  the  Ladle. 

Antony,  as  soon  as  it  was  day-light,  perceived  the 
enemy  making  up  to  him  ;  and  fearing  that  his  ill-manned 
vessels  would  be  unable  to  stand  the  attack,  he  armed  the 
rowers,  and  placed  them  on  the  decks  to  make  a  show  : 
with  the  oars  suspended  on  each  side  of  the  vessels,  he 
proceeded  in  this  r.iock  form  of  battle  towards  Actium. 
Caesar  was  deceived  by  the  stratagem  and  retired.  The 
water  about  Caesar's  camp  was  both  scarce  and  bad,  and 
Antony  had  the  address  to  cut  off  the  little  that  they  had 
It  was  much  about  this  time,  that  contrary  to  the  in- 
clination of  Cleopatra,  he  acted  so  generous  a  part  by 
Domitius.  The  latter,  even  when  he  had  a  fever  upon 
him,  took  a  small  boat  and  went  over  to  Caesar.  Antony, 
though  he  could  not  but  resent  this,  sent  after  him  his 
baggage,  his  friends,  and  servants ;  and  Domitius,  as  if  it 
had  been  for  grief  that  his  treachery  was  discovered,  died 
very  soon  after.  Amyntas  and  Deiotarus  likewise  went 
over  to  Caesar. 

Antony's  fleet  was  so  very  unsuccessful,  and  so  unfit 
for  service,  that  he  was  obliged  at  last  to  think  of  his  land 
forces  ;  and  Canidius,  who  had  been  retained  in  the  in- 
terest of  Cleopatra,  now  changing  his  mind,  thought  it 
necessary  that  she  should  be  sent  away,  and  that  Antony 
should  retire  into  Thrace  and  Macedonia  to  decide  it  in 
the  field.  These  places  were  thought  of  the  rather,  be- 
cause Dicomes,  king  of  the  Getae,  had  offered  to  assist 
Antony  with  a  large  army.  To  give  up  the  sea  to  Caesar, 
who,  in  his  Sicilian  wars,  had  acquired  so  much  experi- 
ence upon  it,  he  said,  would  be  no  disgrace  ;  but  to  give 
up  the  advantage  which  so  able  a  general  as  himself 
might  make  of  his  land  forces,  and  waste  the  strength  of 
so  many  legions  in  useless  draughts  for  the  sea  service, 
would  be  infinitely  absurd.  Cleopatra,  however,  pre- 
vailed for  the  decision  by  sea  ;  though  her  motive  was  not 
the  superior  chance  of  victory,  but,  m  case  of  being  van- 
ished, the  better  opportunity  to  escape. 
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There  was  a  neck  of  land  that  lay  between  Antony's 
camp  and  his  fleet,  along  which  he  used  to  go  frequently 
from  one  to  the  other.  Caesar  was  informed  by  a  do- 
mestic how  easy  it  might  be  to  seize  Antony  in  this  passage, 
and  he  sent  a  party  to  lie  in  wait  for  that  purpose.  They 
were  so  near  carrying  their  point  that  they  seized  the 
person  who  went  before  Antony,  and  had  they  not  been 
too  hasty,  he  must  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  for  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  made  his  escape  by 
flight 

After  it  was  determined  to  decide  the  affair  by  sea,  they 
set  fire  to  all  the  Egyptian  vessels  except  sixty.  The  best 
and  largest  ships  from  three  ranks  of  oars  to  ten  were 
selected,  and  these  had  their  proper  complement  of  men, 
for  they  were  supplied  with  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two 
thousand  archers.  Upon  this  a  veteran  warrior,  an  ex- 
perienced officer  in  the  infantry,  who  had  often  fought 
under  Antony,  and  whose  body  was  covered  with  scars, 
cried,  pointing  to  those  scars,  **Why  will  you,  general, 
distrust  these  honest  wounds,  and  rest  your  hopes  on 
those  villanous  wooden  bottoms  ?  Let  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Phoenicians  skirmish  at  sea :  but  give  us  at  least  the 
land  ;  for  there  it  is  we  have  learned  to  conquer  or  to  die." 
Antony  made  no  answer,  but  seemed  to  encourage  him 
by  the  motions  of  his  hand  and  head  ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  he  had  no  great  confidence  himself ;  for  when 
the  pilots  would  have  left  the  sails  behind,  he  ordered 
them  to  take  them  all  on  board,  pretending,  indeed,  that 
it  should  be  done  to  pursue  the  enemy's  flight,  not  to 
facilitate  his  own. 

On  that  and  the  three  following  days  the  sea  ran  too 
high  for  an  engagement ;  but  on  the  fifth  the  weather  was 
fine  and  the  sea  calm.  Antony  and  Poplicola  led  the 
right  wing,  Coelius  the  left,  and  Marcus  Octavius  and 
Marcus  Justeius  commanded  the  centre,  Caesar  had  given 
his  left  wing  to  Agrippa,  and  led  the  right  himself. 
Antony's  land  forces  were  commanded  by  Canidius,  and 
Caesar's  remained  quiet  on  the  shore,  under  the  command 
of  Taurus.  As  to  the  generals  themselves,  Antony  was 
rowed  about  in  a  light  vessel,  ordering  his  men  on  ac- 
count of  the  weight  of  their  vessels  to  keep  their  ground 
and  fight  as  steadily  as  if  they  were  at  land.  He  ordered 
his  pilots  to  stand  as  firm  as  if  they  were  at  anchor,  in 
that  position  to  receive  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  by 
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all  means  to  avoid  the  disadvantage  of  the  straits.  Caesar. 
when  he  left  his  tent  before  day,  to  review  his  fleet,  met  a 
man  who  was  driving  an  ass.  Upon  asking  his  name, 
the  man  answered,  my  name  is  Eutychus^  and  the  name 
of  my  ass  is  Nicon  [Good  Fortune  and  Victory].  The 
place  wher«  he  met  him  was  afterwards  adorned  with 
trophies  of  the  beaks  of  ships,  and  there  he 'placed  tlie 
statue  of  the  ass  and  his  driver  in  brass.  After  having 
reviewed  the  whole  fleet,  and  taken  his  post  in  the  right 
wing,  he  attended  to  the  fleet  of  the  enemy,  which  he  was 
surprised  to  find  steady  and  motionless  as  if  it  lay  at 
anchor.  For  some  time  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  so, 
and  for  that  reason  he  kept  back  his  fleet  at  the  distance 
of  eight  furlongs.  About  noon  there  was  a  brisk  gale 
from  the  sea,  and  Antony  s  forces  being  impatient  for  the 
combat,  and  trusting  to  the  height  and  bulk  of  their  vessels, 
which  they  thought  would  render  them  invincible,  put  the 
left  wing  in  motion.  Caesar  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  this, 
and  kept  back  his  right  wing,  that  he  might  the  more 
effectually  draw  them  out  to  the  open  sea,  where  his  light 
galleys  could  easily  surround  the  heavy  half-manned 
vessels  of  the  enemy. 

The  attack  was  not  made  with  any  violence  or  impetu- 
osity :  for  Antony's  ships  were  too  heavy  for  that  kind  of 
rapid  impression,  which,  however,  is  very  necessary  for 
the  breach  of  the  enemy's  vessel.  On  the  other  hand, 
Caesar's  ships  durst  neither  encounter  head  to  head  with 
Antony's,  on  account  of  the  strength  and  roughness  of 
their  beaks,  nor  yet  attack  them  on  the  sides,  since  by 
means  of  their  weight  they  would  easily  have  broken  their 
beaks,  which  were  made  of  large  square  pieces  of  timber 
fastened  to  each  other  with  iron  cramps.  The  engage- 
ment, therefore,  was  like  a  battle  at  land,  rather  than  a 
sea-fight,  or,  more  properly,  like  the  storming  of  a  town  : 
for  there  were  generally  three  or  more  ships  of  Caesars 
about  one  of  Antony's,  assaulting  it  with  pikes,  javelins, 
and  fire-brands,  while  Antony's  men,  out  of  their  wooden 
towers  threw  weapons  of  various  kinds  from  engines. 
Agrippa  opened  his  left  wing  with  a  design  to  surround 
the  enemy,  and  Poplicola,  in  his  endeavor  to  prevent  him. 
was  separated  from  the  main  body,  which  threw  it  into 
disorder,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  attacked  with 
great  vigor  by  Arruntius.  When  things  were  in  this  situa- 
tion, and  nothing  decisive  was  yet  effected,  Cleopatra's 
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sixty  ships  on  a  sudden  hoisted  their  sails,  and  fairly  took 
to  flight  through  the  midst  of  the  combatants  ;  for  they 
"were  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  large  vessels,  and  by  break- 
ings their  way  through  them  they  occasioned  no  small 
confusion.  The  enemy  saw  them  with  astonishment 
making  their  way  with  a  fair  wind  for  the  Peloponnesus. 
Antony,  on  this  occasion,  forgot  both  the  general  and  the 
man ;  and  as  some  author  has  pleasantly  observed,  /ha/ 
a  lover* s  soul  lives  in  /he  body  of  his  mis/ress,  so,  as  if  he 
had  been  absolutely  incorporated  with  her,  he  suffered 
her  to  carry  him  soul  and  body  away.  No  sooner  did  he 
see  her  vessel  hoisting  sail,  than  forgetting  every  other 
object,  forgetting  those  brave  friends  that  were  shedding 
their  blood  in  his  cause,  he  took  a  five  oared  galley,  and 
accompanied  only  by  Alexander  the  Syrian,  and  Scellius, 
followed  her  who  was  the  first  cause,  and  now  the  accom- 
plisher  of  his  ruin.  Her  own  destruction  was  certain,  and 
he  voluntarily  involved  himself  in  her  fate. 

When  she  saw  him  coming,  she  put  up  a  signal  in  her 
vessel,  on  which  he  soon  went  aboard  :  neither  of  them 
could  look  each  other  in  the  face,  and  Antony  sat  down 
at  the  head  of  the  ship,  where  he  remained  in  sombre 
silence,  holding  his  head  between  his  hands.  In  the 
meantime  Caesar's  light  ships  that  were  in  pursuit  of 
Antony,  came  in  sight.  Upon  this  he  ordered  his  pilot  to 
tack  about  and  meet  them  ;  but  they  all  declined  the  en- 
gagement and  made  off,  except  Eurycles  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian, who  shook  his  lance  at  him  in  a  menacing  manner 
on  the  deck.  Antony  standing  at  the  head  of  his  galley, 
cried,  **  Who  art  thou  that  thus  pursuest  Antony  ?  "  He 
answered,  "I  am  Eurycles  the  son  of  Lachares,  and  follow 
the  fortunes  of  Caesar  to  revenge  my  father's  death. "  This 
Lachares  Antony  had  beheaded  for  a  robbery.  Eurycles, 
however,  did  not  attack  Antony's  vessel,  but  fell  upon  the 
other  admiral  galley  (for  there  were  two  of  that  rank)  and 
by  the  shock  turned  her  round.  He  took  that  vessel  and 
another  which  contained  Antony's  most  valuable  plate 
and  furniture.  When  Eurycles  was  gone,  Antony  re- 
turned to  the  same  pensive  posture  ;  and  continuing  thus 
for  three  days,  during  which,  either  through  shame  or 
resentment,  he  refused  to  see  Cleopatra,  he  arrived  at 
Taenarus.  There  the  women  who  attended  them,  first 
brought  them  to  speak  to  each  other,  then  to  dine  together, 
and  not  long  after,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  to  sleep  to- 
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gether.  At  last,  several  of  his  transports,  and  some  of  his 
friends  who  had  escaped  from  the  defeat,  came  up  with 
him,  and  informed  him  that  his  fleet  was  totally  destroyed, 
but  that  his  land  forces  were  yet  unhurt  Hereupon  he 
sent  orders  to  Canidius  immediately  to  march  his  army 
through  Macedonia  into  Asia.  As  for  himself,  he  de- 
termined to  sail  from  Tsenarus  into  Africa,  and  dividing 
one  ship  load  of  treasure  amongst  his  friends,  he  desired 
them  to  provide  for  their  own  safety.  They  refused  the 
treasure,  and  expressed  their  sorrow  in  tears ;  while  An- 
tony, with  the  kindest  and  most  humane  consolations, 
entreated  them  to  accept  it,  and  dismissed  t'lem  with  let- 
ters of  recommendation  to  his  agent  at  Corinth,  whom  he 
ordered  to  give  them  refuge  till  they  could  be  reconciled 
to  Caesar.  This  agent  was  Theophilus  the  father  of  Hip- 
parchus,  who  had  great  interest  with  Antony;  but  was 
the  first  of  his  freedmen  that  went  over  to  Caesar.  He 
afterwards  settled  at  Corinth. 

In  this  posture  were  the  affairs  of  Antony.  After  his  fleet 
at  Actium  had  long  struggled  with  Caesar's,  a  hard  gale 
which  blew  right  a-head  of  the  ships,  obliged  them  to  give 
out  about  four  in  the  afternoon.  About  five  thousand 
men  were  slain  in  the  action,  and  Caesar,  according  to  his 
own  account,  took  three  hundred  ships.  Antony's  flight 
was  observed  by  few,  and  to  those  who  had  not  seen  it, 
it  was  at  first  incredible.  They  could  not  possibly  believe 
that  a  general,  who  had  nineteen  legions  and  twelve  thou- 
sand horse,  a  general  to  whom  vicissitude  of  fortune  was 
nothing  new,  would  so  basely  desert  them.  His  soldiers 
had  an  inexpressible  desire  to  see  him,  and  still  expecting 
that  he  would  appear  in  some  part  or  other,  g^ve  the 
strongest  testimony  of  their  courage  and  fidelity.  'Nay, 
when  they  were  even  convinced  that  he  was  irrecoverably 
fled,  they  continued  embodied  for  seven  days,  and  would 
not  listen  to  the  ambassadors  of  Caesar.  At  last,  how- 
ever, when  Canidius  who  commanded  them  fled  from  the 
camp  by  night,  and  when  they  were  abandoned  by  their 
principal  officers,  they  surrendered  to  Caesar 

After  this  great  success,  Caesar  sailed  for  Athens.  The 
cities  of  Greece  he  found  in  extreme  poverty  ;  for  they  had 
been  plundered  of  their  cattle  and  every  thing  else  before 
the  war.  He,  therefore,  not  only  admitted  them  to  favor, 
but  made  a  distribution  amongst  them  of  the  remainder 
of  the  corn  which  had  been  provided  for  the  war.     My 
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g^reat  grandfather,  Nicarchus,  used  to  relate,  that,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Chaeronea  had  no  horses,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  carry  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  on  their  shoulders 
to  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  Anticyra,  and  were  driven  by 
soldiers  with  stripes  like  so  many  beasts  of  burden.  This, 
however,  was  done  but  once :  for  when  the  com  was 
measured  a  second  time,  and  they  were  preparing  to  carry 
it,  news  came  of  Antony's  defeat,  and  this  saved  the  city 
from  further  hardships  ;  for  the  commissaries  and  soldiers 
immediately  took  to  flight,  and  left  the  poor  inhabitants 
to  share  the  com  amongst  themselves. 

When  Antony  arrived  in  Libya,  he  sent  Cleopatra  from 
Parsetonium  into  Egypt,  and  retired  to  a  melancholy 
desert,  where  he  wandered  up  and  down,  with  only  two 
attendants.  One  of  these  was  Aristocrates  the  Greek 
rhetorician  ;  the  other  was  Lucilius,  concerning  whom, 
it  has  been  mentioned  in  another  place,  that,  to  favor  the 
escape  of  Bmtus  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  assumed  his 
name,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  taken.  Antony  saved 
him,  and  he  was  so  grateful  that  he  attended  him  to  the 
last 

When  Antony  was  informed  that  he  who  commanded 
his  troops  in  Lybia  was  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  he 
attempted  to  lay  violent  hands  on  himself ;  but  he  was 
prevented  by  his  friends,  who  conveyed  him  to  Alexan- 
dria, where  he  found  Cleopatra  engaged  in  a  very  bold 
enterprise. 

Between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Egyptian,  there  is  an 
isthmus  which  divides  Asia  from  Africa,  and  which,  in  the 
narrowest  part,  is  about  three  hundred  furlongs  in  breadth. 
Cleopatra  had  formed  a  design  of  drawing  her  g^leys 
over  this  part  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  purposed  with  all  her 
wealth  and  forces  to  seek  some  remote  country,  where  she 
might  neither  be  reduced  to  slavery,  nor  involved  in  war. 
However,  the  first  galleys  that  were  carried  over,  beingr 
burned  by  the  Arabians  of  Petra,  and  Antony  not  knowing 
that  his  land  forces  were  dispersed,  she  gave  up  this  enter- 
prise, and  began  to  fortify  the  avenues  of  her  kingdom. 
Antony  in  the  meantime  forsook  me  city  and  the  society 
of  his  friends,  and  retired  to  a  small  house  which  he  had 
built  himself  near  Pharos,  on  a  mound  he  had  cast  up  in 
the  sea.  In  this  place,  sequestered  from  all  commerce 
with  mankind,  he  affected  to  hve  like  Timon,  because 
there  was  a  resemblance  in  their  fortunes.     He  had  been 
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deserted  by  his  friends,  and  their  ingratitude  had  put  hin& 
out  of  humor  with  his  own  species. 

This  Timon  was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  lived  about 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  appears  from  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes  and  Plato,  in  which  he  is  exposed 
as  the  hater  of  mankind.  Vet,  though  he  hated  mankind 
in  general,  he  caressed  the  bold  and  impudent  boy  Alci- 
biades,  and  being  asked  the  reason  of  this  by  Apemantus, 
who  expressed  some  surprise  at  it,  he  answered,  it  was 
because  he  foresaw  that  he  would  plague  the  people  of 
Athens.  Apemantus  was  the  only  one  he  admitted  to  his 
society,  and  he  was  his  friend  in  point  of  principle.  At 
the  feast  of  sacrifices  for  the  dead,  these  two  dined  by 
themselves,  and  when  Apemantus  observed  that  the  feast 
was  excellent,  Timon  answered,  **  It  would  be  so  if  you 
were  not  here."  Once  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  he 
mounted  the  rostrum,  and  the  novelty  of  the  thing  occa- 
sioned a  universal  silence  and  expectation  ;  at  length  he 
said,  *'  People  of  Athens,  there  is  a  fig  tree  in  my  yard,  on 
which  many  worthy  citizens  have  hanged  themselves ; 
and  as  I  have  determined  to  build  upon  the  spot,  I  thought 
it  necessary  to  give  this  public  notice,  that  such  as  choose 
to  have  recourse  to  this  tree  for  the  aforesaid  purpose  may 
repair  to  it  before  it  is  cut  down.'*  He  was  buried  at  Halse 
near  the  sea,  and  the  water  surrounded  his  tomb  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  was  even  then  inaccessible  to  mankind. 
The  foUow^ing  epitaoh  is  inscribed  on  his  monument : — 

At  last,  I've  bid  the  knaves  feurewell ; 
Ask  not  my  name but  go — ^to  hell. 

It  is  said  that  he  wrote  this  epitaph  himself     That  which 
is  commonly  repeated,  was  written  by  Callimachus. 

My  name  is  Timon  :  knaves,  begone ! 
Curse  me,  but  come  not  near  my  stone  I 

These  are  some  of  the  many  anecdotes  we  have  concern- 
ing Timon. 

Canidius  himself  brought  Antony  news  of  the  defection 
of  his  army.  Soon  after  he  heard  that  Herod  of  Judea 
was  gone  over  to  Caesar  with  some  legions  and  cohorts, 
that  several  other  powers  had  deserted  his  interest,  and, 
in  short,  that  he  had  no  foreign  assistance  to  depend  upon. 
None  of  these  things,  however,  disturbed  him,  for  at  once 
abandoning  his  hopes  and  his  cares,  he  left  his  Timonian 
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retreat,  and  returned  to  Alexandria ;  where,  in  the  palace 
of  Cleopatra,  he  once  more  entertained  the  citizens  with 
his  usual  festivity  and  munificence.  He  gave  the  toga 
virilis  to  Antyllus,  his  son  by  Fulvia,  and  admitted  Cleo- 
patra's son  by  Caesar  into  the  order  of  young  men.  The 
entertainments  on  this  occasion  were  infinitely  pompous 
and  magnificent,  and  lasted  many  days. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  had  before  established  a  society 
called  the  Inimitable  Livers,  of  which  they  were  members  ; 
but  they  now  instituted  another  by  no  means  inferior  in 
splendor  or  luxury,  called  The  Companions  in  Death,  Their 
friends  were  admitted  into  this,  and  the  time  passed  in 
mutual  treats  and  diversions.  Cleopatra,  at  the  same 
time,  was  making  a  collection  of  poisonous  drugs,  and 
being  desirous  to  know  which  was  the  least  painful  in  the 
operation,  she  tried  them  on  the  capital  convicts.  Such 
poisons  as  were  quick  in  their  operation  she  found  to  be 
attended  with  violent  pain  and  convulsions  ;  such  as  were 
milder  were  slow  in  their  effect  :  she,  therefore,  applied 
herself  to  the  examination  of  venomous  creatures,  and 
caused  different  kinds  of  them  to  be  applied  to  different 
persons  under  her  own  inspection.  These  experiments 
she  repeated  daily,  and  at  length  she  found  that  the  bite 
of  the  asp  was  the  most  eligible  kind  of  death ;  for  it 
brought  on  a  gradual  kind  of  lethargy,  in  which  the  face 
was  covered  with  a  gentle  sweat,  and  the  senses  sunk 
easily  into  stupefaction  :  and  those  who  were  thus  affected 
showed  the  same  uneasiness  at  being  disturbed  or  awaked, 
that  people  do  in  the  profoundest  natural  sleep. 

They  both  sent  ambassadors  to  Caesar  in  Asia.  Cleo- 
patra requested  Egypt  for  her  children,  and  Antony  only 
petitioned  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  live  as  a  private 
man  in  Egypt,  or  if  that  were  too  much,  that  he  might 
retire  to  Athens.  Deserted  as  they  were  by  almost  all  their 
friends,  and  hardly  knowing  in  whom  to  confide,  they 
were  forced  to  send  Euphronius,  their  children's  tutor,  on 
this  embassy.  Alexis  of  Laodicea,  who,  by  means  of 
Timogenes,  became  acquainted  with  Antony  at  Rome,  a 
man  of  great  skill  in  the  Greek  learning,  and  one  of  Cleo- 
patra's chief  agents  in  keeping  Antony  from  Octavia,  he 
had  before  despatched  to  Judea  to  detain  Herod  in  his 
interest.  This  man  gave  up  Antony,  and,  relying  on 
Herod's  interest,  had  the  confidence  to  appear  before 
Csesar.     The  interest  of  Herod,  however,  did  not  save 
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him  ;  for  he  was  immediately  carried  in  chains  into  his 
own  country,  and  there  put  to  death.  Thus  Antony  had 
at  least,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  punished  for  his 
perfidy. 

Casar  absolutely  rejected  Antony's   petition  ;    but    he 
answered  Cleopatra,  that  she  might  expect  every  favor 
from  him,  provided  she  either  took  off  Antony,  or  banfsheii 
him  her  dominions.     At  the  same  time  he  sent  Thyreus  * 
to  her,  who  was  one  of  his  freedmen,  and  whose  address 
was  not  unlikely  to  carry  his   point,   particularly  as  he 
came  from  a  young  conqueror  to  the  court  of  a  vain  and 
ambitious  queen,  who  had  still  the  highest  opinion  of  her 
personal   charms,  t     As   this   ambassador   was    indulged 
with   audiences   longer  and   more   frequent   than    usual. 
Antony  grew  jealous,  and  having  first  ordered  him  to  be 
whipped,  he  sent  him  back  to  Capsar  with  letters,  wherein 
he  informed  him,  that  he  had  been  provoked  by  the  inso- 
lence of  his  freedman  at  a  time  when   his   misfortunes 
made  him  but  too  prone  to  anger.      **  However,"  added 
he,  **you  have  a  freedman  of  mine,  Hipparchus,  in  your 
power,  and  if  it  will  be  any  satisfaction  to  you,  use  him 
in  the  same  manner."    Cleopatra,  that  she  might  make 
some  amends  for  her  indiscretion,  behaved  to  him  after- 
wards with  great  tenderness  and  respect     She  kept  her 
birthday  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  unhappy  circum- 
stances ;  but  his  was  celebrated  with  such  magnificence, 
that  many  of  the  guests  who  came  poor,  returned  wealthy. 

After  Antony  s  overthrow,  Agrippa  wrote  several  letters 
to  Csesar,  to  inform  him  that  his  presence  was  necessary 
at  Rome.  This  put  off  the  war  for  some  time  ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  winter  was  over,  Csesar  marched  against  Antony 
by  the  route  of  Syria,  and  sent  his  lieutenants  on  the  same 
business  into  Africa,  When  Pelusium  was  taken,  it  M^as 
rumored  that  Seleucus  had  delivered  up  the  place  with  the 
connivance  or  consent  of  Cleopatra  :  whereupon  the 
queen,  in  order  to  justify  herself,  gave  up  the  wife  and 
children  of  Seleucus  into  the  hands  of  Antony.     Cleopatra 

•  Dion  calls  him  TliryM.i^.     Awiony^ind  (.Itr*'  '  "  iitflVjajis,tdij  rj  (n  i\j;ajt 

with  offers  of  considrrjible  ircasurt*,  And  Iia  Sis  «iij  AniifilBi  miJi 

larje  sums  of  gold.    Ciwf,  with  that  meann  ! Jw*  *  ^ 

the  gold,  but  granted  him  none  ol  hi*  rft^  W' 

pat  Antony  upon  th*  resoludon  a(  cirryinp 
to  burn  the  wealth  tliit  Cleopatra  liad  beim  .i 

t  Dion  says,  that  lliyrcui  miA  injjifucted 
insinuate  that  Qesar  W4i!t  CHTj>nv*ted  with  h* 
prorail  on  her  to  takfl  ofi  AnUmy,  wbito  she 
the  cooqueror.  .  *,  # 
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had  erected  near  the  temple  of  Isis  some  monuments  of 
extraordinary  size  and  magnificence.  To  these  she  re- 
moved her  treasure,  her  gold,  silver,  emeralds,  pearls, 
ebony,  ivory,  and  cinnamon,  together  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  flax»  and  a  number  of  torches.  Caesar  was  under 
some  apprehensions  about  this  immense  wealth,  lest, 
upon  some  sudden  emergency,  she  should  set  fire  to  the 
whole.  P'or  this  reason  he  was  continually  sending  mes- 
sengers to  her  with  assurances  of  gentle  and  honorable 
treatment,  while  in  the  meantime  he  hastened  to  the  city 
with  his  army. 

When  he  arrived  he  encamped  near  the  Hippodrome ; 
upon  which  Antony  made  a  brisk  sally,  routed  the  cavalry, 
drove  them  back  into  their  trenches,  and  returned  to  the 
city  with  the  complacency  of  a  conqueror.  As  he  was 
going  to  the  palace  he  met  Cleopatra,  whom,  armed  as  he 
was,  he  kissed  without  ceremony,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  recommended  to  her  favor  a  brave  soldier,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  engagement  She  presented 
the  soldier  with  a  cuirass  and  helmet  of  gold,  which  he 
took,  and  the  same  night  went  over  to  Caesar.  After  this, 
Antony  challenged  Caesar  to  fight  him  in  single  combat, 
but  Ccesar  only  answered,  that  An/ony  mtghi  think  of  many 
other  zvqys  to  end  his  life,  Antony,  therefore,  concluding 
that  he  could  not  die  more  honorably  than  in  battle,  deter- 
mined to  attack  Caesar  at  the  same  time  both  by  sea  and 
land.  The  night  preceding  the  execution  of  this  design, 
he  ordered  his  servants  at  supper  to  render  him  their  best 
services  that  evening,  and  fill  the  wine  round  plentifully ; 
for  the  day  following  they  might  belong  to  another  master, 
whilst  he  lay  extended  on  the  ground,  no  longer  of  conse- 
quence either  to  them  or  to  himself.  His  friends  were 
affected,  and  wept  to  hear  him  talk  thus  ;  which  when  he 
perceived,  he  encouraged  them  by  assurances,  that  his 
expectations  of  a  glorious  victory  were  at  least  equal  to 
those  of  an  honorable  death.  At  the  dead  of  night,  when 
universal  silence  reigned  through  the  city,  a  silence  that 
was  deepened  by  the  awful  thought  of  the  ensuing  day, 
on  a  sudden  was  heard  the  sound  of  musical  instruments, 
and  a  noise  which  resembled  the  exclamations  of  Bac- 
chanals. This  tumultuoug  procession  secmct!  to  pas^ 
*"  lUlfh  the  whol'*  '^^^  ^Tid  to  g;o  out  a  I  the  i^ate  which 
lo  tlie  encr  Tht»se  who  reflected  mi  thisl 

jy^  conci  cchns,  the  god  whom  Antony 

"^  .|o  imi  orflflken  him, 
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As  soon  as  it  was  light,  he  led  his  infantry  out  of  the 
city,  and  posted  them  on  a  rising  ground,  from  whence 
he  saw  his  fleet  advance  towards  the  enemy.  There  he 
stood  waiting  for  the  event ;  but  as  soon  as  the  two  fleets 
met,  they  hailed  each  other  with  their  oars  in  a  very 
friendly  manner  (Antony's  fleet  making  the  first  advances), 
and  sailed  together  peaceably  towards  the  city.  This  was 
no  sooner  done  than  the  cavalry  deserted  hirn  in  the  same 
manner,  and  surrendered  to  Caesar.  His  infantry  were 
routed;  and  as  he  retired  to  the  city,  he  exclaimed  that 
Cleopatra  had  betrayed  him  to  those  with  whom  he  was 
fighting  only  for  her  sake. 

The  unhappy  queen,  dreading  the  eflfects  of  his  anger, 
fled  to  her  monument,  and  having  secured  it  as  much  as 
possible  with  bars  and  bolts,  she  gave  orders  that  Antony 
should  be  informed  she  was  dead.  Believing  the  infor- 
mation to  be  true,  he  cried,  **  Antony,  why  dost  thou 
delay  ?  What  is  life  to  thee,  when  it  is  taken  from  her, 
for  whom  alone  thou  couldst  wish  to  life?  "  He  then  went 
to  his  chamber,  and  opening  his  coat  of  mail,  he  said, 
"I  am  not  distressed,  Cleopatra,  that  thou  art  gone  before 
me,  for  I  shall  soon  be  with  thee  :  but  I  grieve  to  think 
that  I,  who  have  been  so  distinguished  a  general,  should 
be  inferior  in  magnanimity  to  a  woman."  He  was  then 
attended  by  a  faithful  servant,  whose  name  was  Eros, 
He  had  engaged  this  servant  to  kill  him  whenever  he 
should  think  it  necessary,  and  he  now  demanded  that 
service.  Eros  drew  his  sword,  as  if  he  designed  to  kill 
him;  but,  suddenly  turning  about,  he  slew  himself,  and 
fell  at  his  master's  feet  I  **This,  Eros,  was  greatly  done." 
said  Antony  ;  '*thy  heart  would  not  permit  thee  to  kill 
thy  master,  but  thou  hast  taught  him  what  to  do  by  thy 
example. "  He  then  plunged  his  sword  into  his  bowels, 
and  threw  himself  on  a  couch  that  stood  by.  The  wound, 
however,  was  not  so  deep  as  to  cause  immediate  death  ; 
and  the  blood  stopping  as  he  lay  on  the  couch,  he  came 
to  himself,  and  entreated  those  who  stood  by  to  put  him 
out  of  his  pain.  They  all  fled  nevertheless,  and  left  him 
to  his  cries  and  torments,  till  Diomedes,  secretary  to 
Cleopatra,  came  with  her  request,  that  he  would  come  to 
her  in  the  monument.  When  Antony  found  that  she  was 
still  living,  it  gave  him  fresh  spirits,  and  he  ordered  his 
servants  take  him,  up.  Accordingly  they  carried  him  in 
their   arms  to  the  door  Of  the  monument      Cleopatra 
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would  not  suffer  the  door  to  be  opened,  but  a  cord  being 
let   down   from  a  window,  Antony  was  fastened  to  it,  and 
she,  with  her  two  women,  all  that  were  admitted  into  the 
monument,  drew    him  up.     Nothing,  as  they  who  were 
present  observed,  could  possibly  be  more  affecting*  than 
that  spectacle.     Antony,  covered  with  blood,  and  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  hoisted  up  by  the  rope,  and  stretching 
out  his  hands  to  Cleopatra,  while  he  was  suspended,  for  a 
considerable  time,  in  the  air  !     For  it  was  with  the  greatest 
ditliculty  they  drew  him  up,  though  Cleopatra  herself  ex- 
erted all  her  strength,  straining  every  nerve,  and  distorting 
every  feature  with  the  violence  of  the  effort ;  while  those 
who  stood  below  endeavored  to  animate  and  encourage 
her,  and  seemed  to  partake  in  all  the  toil,  and  all  the  emo- 
tions that  she  felt     When  she  had  drawn  him  up,   and 
laid   him  on  a  bed,  as  she  stood  over  him  she  rent  her 
clothes,    beat  and  wounded  her  breast,  and  wiping  the 
blood  from  his  disfigured  countenance,  she  called  him  her 
lord,  her  emperor,  her  husband  I     Her  soul  was  absorbed 
in  his  misfortunes  ;  and  she  seemed  totally  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  she  had  any  miseries  of  her  own.     Antony  en- 
deavored to  soothe  her  as  well  as  he  was  able,  and  called 
for  wine  :  either  because  he  was  thirsty,  or  because  he 
thought  it  might  sooner  put  him  out  of  his  pain.     When 
he  had  drank,  he  advised  her  to  consult  her  own  affairs 
and  her  safety,  so  far  as  might  be  consistent  with  honor, 
and  to  place  her  confidence  in  Proculeius  rather  than  in 
the  other  friends  of  Caesar.     **As  to  himself,"  he   said, 
**  that  she  ought  rather  to  rejoice  in  the  remembrance  of 
his  past   happiness    than   to  bewail   his   present   misfor- 
tunes ;  since  in  his  life  he  had  been  illustrious,  and  was 
not  inglorious  in  his  death.     He  had  conquered  like  a 
Roman,  and  it  was  only  by  a  Roman  that  he  was  con- 
quered."    A  little  before  he  expired,  Proculeius  arrived 
from  Caesar :  for  after  Antony  had  stabbed  himself,  and 
was  conveyed  to  Cleopatra,  Dercetaeus,  one  of  his  guards, 
privately  carried  off  his  bloody  sword,  and  showed  it  to 
Caesar.     When  Caesar  beheld  this  token  of  Antony's  death, 
he  retired  to  the  inner  part  of  his  tent,  and  shed  some 
tears  in  remembrance  of  a  man  who  had  been  his  rela- 
tion, his  colleague  in  government,  and  his  associate  in  so 
many  battles  and  important  affairs.*     He  then  called  his 

*  This  retirement  of  CaSsar  was  certainly  an  affectation  of  concern.    The  death  of 
Antony  had  been  an  invariable  object  with  him.     He  was  too  cowardly  to  think  himself 
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friends  together,  and  read  the  letters  which  had  passed  be- 
tween him  and  Antony,  wherein  it  appeared  that,  thoug^h 
Caesar  had  still  written  in  a  rational  and  equitable  manner, 
the  answers  of  Antony  were  insolent  and  contemptuous. 
After  this,  he  despatched  Proculeius  with  orders  to  take 
Cleopatra  alive,  if  it  were  possible,  for  he  was  extremely 
solicitous  to  save  the  treasures  in  the  monument,  which 
would  so  greatly  add  to  the  glory  of  his  triumph.  How- 
ever, she  refused  to  admit  him  into  the  monument  and 
would  only  speak  to  him  through  the  bolted  gate.  The 
substance  of  this  conference  was,  that  Cleopatra  made  a 
requisition  of  the  kingdom  for  her  children,  while  Procu- 
leius, on  the  other  hand,  encouraged  her  to  trust  every- 
thing to  Caesar. 

After  he  had  reconnoitred  the  place,  he  sent  an  account 
of  it  to  Caesar,  upon  which  Callus  was  despatched  to  con- 
fer with  Cleopatra,  The  thing  was  thus  concerted  :  Cal- 
lus went  up  to  the  gate  of  the  monument,  and  drew  Cleo- 
patra into  conversation,  while,  in  the  meantime,  Procu- 
leius applied  a  ladder  to  the  window,  where  the  women 
had  taken  in  Antony  ;  and  having  got  in  with  two  servants, 
he  immediately  made  for  the  place  where  Cleopatra  was 
in  conference  with  Gallus.  One  of  her  women  discovered 
him,  and  immediately  screamed  aloud.  *  *  Wretched  Cleo- 
patra, you  are  taken  alive.  She  turned  about,  and,  seeing 
Proculeius,  the  same  instant  attempted  to  stab  herself  ;  for 
to  this  intent  she  always  carried  a  dagger  about  with  her. 
Proculeius,  however,  prevented  her,  and,  expostulating 
with  her,  as  he  held  her  in  his  arms,  he  entreated  her  not 
to  be  so  injurious  to  herself  or  to  Caesar  : — that  she  would 
not  deprive  so  humane  a  prince  of  the  glory  of  his  clem- 
ency, or  expose  him  by  her  distrust  to  the  imputation  of 
treachery  or  cruelty.  At  the  same  time  he  took  the  dagger 
from  her,  and  shook  her  clothes,  lest  she  should  have 
poison  concealed  about  her.  Caesar  also  sent  his  freed- 
man  Epaphroditus  with  orders  to  treat  her  with  the  great- 
est politeness,  but,  by  all  means,  to  bring  her  alive. 

Caesar  entered  Alexandria  conversing  with  Arius  the  phil- 
osopher ;  and  that  he  might  do  him  honor  before  the 
people,  he  led  him  by  the  hand.  When  he  entered  the 
Gymnasium,  he  ascended  a  tribunal  which  had  been 
erected  for  him,  and  gave  assurances  to  the  citizens,  who 

safe  while  he  lived  ;  and  to  expoM  hit  weakness  by  reading  his  letters  the  rooment  he 
was  inlormed  o(  hia  d«aih»  was  certainly  n6  prool  that  he  kU  evea  then  any  tendcniess 
tor  hu  memoiy. 
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prostrated  themselves  before  him,  that  the  city  should  not 
be  hurt  He  told  them  he  had  different  motives  for  this. 
In  the  first  place  it  was  built  by  Alexander,  in  the  next 
place,  he  admired  it  for  its  beauty  and  magnitude  ;  and, 
lastly,  he  would  spare  it,  were  it  but  for  the  sake  of  his 
friend  Arius,  who  was  born  there.  Caesar  gave  him  the 
high  honor  of  this  appellation,  and  pardoned  many  at  his 
request.  Amongst  these  was  Philostratus,  one  of  the 
most  acute  and  eloquent  sophists  of  his  time.  This  man, 
without  any  right,  pretended  to  be  a  follower  of  the  acad- 
emics ;  and  Caesar,  from  a  bad  opinion  of  his  morals,  re- 
jected his  petition  :  upon  which  the  sophist  followed 
Arius  up  and  down  in  a  mourning  cloak,  with  a  long 
white  beard,  crying  constantly, 

"  The  wise,  il  really  suchi  will  save  the  wise.'' 

Caesar  heard  and  pardoned  him,  not  so  much  out  of 
favor,  as  to  save  Arius  from  the  impertinence  and  envy 
he  might  incur  on  his  account 

Antyllus,  the  eldest  son  of  Antony  by  Fulvia,  was  be- 
trayed by  his  tutor  Theodorus  and  put  to  death.  While 
the  soldiers  were  beheading  him,  the  tutor  stole  a  jewel  of 
considerable  value,  which  he  wore  about  his  neck,  and 
concealed  it  in  his  girdle.  When  he  was  charged  with  it, 
he  denied  the  fact ;  but  the  jewel  was  found  upon  him, 
and  he  was  crucified.  Caesar  appointed  a  guard  over 
Cleopatra's  children  and  their  governors,  and  allowed 
then  an  honorable  support.  Caesario,  the  reputed  son  of 
Caesar  the  dictator,  had  been  sent  by  his  mother,  with  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  through  ^Ethiopia  into  India. 
But,  Rhoden,  his  governor,  a  man  of  the  same  principles 
with  Theodorus,  persuading  him  that  Caesar  would  certainly 
make  him  king  of  Egypt,  prevailed  on  him  to  turn  back. 
While  Caesar  was  deliberating  how  he  should  dispose  of 
him,  Arius  is  said  to  have  observed,  that  there  ought  not 
by  any  means,  to  be  too  many  Caesars.  However,  soon 
after  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  be  was  slain. 

Many  considerable  princes  begged  the  body  of  Antony, 
that  they  might  have  the  honor  of  giving  it  burial  ;  but 
Caesar  would  not  take  it  from  Cleopatra,  who  interred  it 
with  her  own  hands,  and  performed  the  funeral  rites  with 
great  magnificence  ;  for  she  was  allowed  to  expend  what 
she  thought  proper  on  the  occasion.  The  excess  of  her 
affliction,  and  the  inflammation  of  her  breast,  which  was 
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wounded  by  the  blows  she  had  given  it  in  her  ang^uish. 
threw  her  into  a  fever.  She  was  pleased  to  tind  an  ex- 
cuse in  this  for  abstaining  from  food,  and  hoped,  by  this 
means,  to  die  without  interruption.  The  physician,  in 
whom  she  placed  her  principal  confidence,  was  Olympus  ; 
and,  according  to  his  short  account  of  these  transactions, 
she  made  use  of  his  advice  in  the  accomplishment  of  her 
design.  Caesar,  however,  suspected  it ;  and  that  he  might 
prevail  on  her  to  take  the  necessary  food  and  physic,  he 
threatened  to  treat  her  children  with  severity.  Tliis  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  her  resolution  was  overborne.  * 

A  few  days  after,  Caesar  himself  made  her  a  visit  of  con- 
dolence and  consolation.  She  was  then  in  an  undress, 
and  lying  negligently  on  a  couch  ;  but  when  the  conqueror 
entered  the  apartment,  though  she  had  nothing  on,  but  a 
single  bedgown,  she  arose  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet 
Her  face  was  out  of  figure,  her  hair  in  disorder,  her  voice 
trembling,  her  eyes  sunk,  and  her  bosom  bore  the  marks 
of  the  injuries  she  had  done  it  In  short,  her  person  gave 
one  the  image  of  her  mind  ;  yet,  in  this  deplorable  con- 
dition, there  were  some  remains  of  that  grace,  that  spirit 
and  vivacity  which  had  so  peculiarly  animated  her  former 
charms,  and  still  some  gleams  of  her  native  elegance 
might  be  seen  to  wander  over  her  melancholy  counte- 
nance. 

When  Caesar  had  replaced  her  on  her  couch,  and  seated 
himself  by  her,  she  endeavored  to  justify  the  part  sh^  took 
against  him  in  the  war  alleging  the  necessity  she  was 
under,  and  her  fear  of  Antony.  But  when  she  found  that 
these  apologies  had  no  weight  with  Caesar,  she  had  re- 
course to  prayers  and  entreaties,  as  if  she  had  been  really 
desirous  of  life ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  she  put  into  his 
hands  an  inventory  of  her  treasure.  Seleucus,  one  of  her 
treasures,  who  was  present,  accused  her  of  suppressing 
some  articles  in  the  account ;  upon  which  she  started  up 
from  her  couch,  caught  him  by  the  hair,  and  gave  him 
several  blows  on  the  face.  Caesar  smiled  at  this  spirited 
resentment,  and  endeavored  to  pacify  her.  **  But  how  is  it 
to  be  borne,"  said  she,  **Caesar,  if,  while  even  you  honor 
me  with  a  visit  in  my  wretched  situation,  I  must  be  af- 
fronted by  one   of   my  own  servants }     Supposing  that 

*  Cleopatra  certainly  possessed  the  virtues  of  fidelity  and  natural  affection  in  a  very 
eminent  degree.  She  had  several  opportunities  of  betraying  Antony,  could  she  have 
been  induced  to  it  either  by  fear  or  ambition.  Her  tendeniess  lor  her  aiUdvea  is  always 
•uperior  to  her  •elf-lore ;  and  sht  had  a  greatneaa  of  soul  which  Canr  nevw  kaew. 
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1  have  reserved  a  few  trinkets,  they  were  by  no  means  in- 
tended as  ornaments  for  my  own  person  in  these  mis- 
erable fortunes,  but  as  little  presents  forOctavia  and  Livia, 
by  whose  good  offices  I  might  hope  to  tind  favor  with 
you.'  Caesar  was  not  displeased  to  hear  this,  because  he 
flattered  himself  that  she  was  willing  to  live.  He,  there- 
fore, assured  her,  that,  whatever  she  had  reserved  she 
might  dispose  of  at  her  pleasure  ;  and  that  she  might,  in 
every  respect,  depend  on  the  most  honorable  treatment 
After  this,  he  took  his  leave,  in  confidence  that  he  had 
brought  her  to  his  purpose  ;  but  she  deceived  him. 

There  was  in  Cajsar  s  train  a  young  nobleman,  whose 
name  was  Cornelius  Dolabella     He  was  smitten  with  the 
charms  of  Cleopatra,  and  having  engaged  to  communi- 
cate to  her  everything  that  passed,  he  sent  her  private 
notice  that  Caesar  was  about  to  return  into  Syria,  and  that, 
within   three  days,  she   would  be  sent  away  with  her 
children.     When  she  was  informed  of  this,  she  requested 
of  Caesar  permission  to  make  her  last  oblations  to  Antony. 
This  being  granted  she  was  conveyed  to  the  place  where 
he   was   buried  ;    and   kneeling   at   his   tomb,    with   her 
women,  she  thus  addressed  the  manes  of  the  dead  : — *'  It 
is   not  long,  my  Antony,  since  with  these  hands  I  buried 
thee.     Alas  I  they  then  were  free  ;  but  thy  Cleopatra  is 
now  a  prisoner,  attended  by  a  guard,  lest  in  the  transports 
of  her  grief,  she  should  disfigure  this  captive  body,  which 
is  reserved  to  adorn  the  triumph  over  thee.     These  are 
the  last  offerings,  the  last  honors  she  can  pay  thee  :  for 
she  is  now  to  be  conveyed  to  a  distant  country.     Nothing 
could  part  us  while  we  lived  :  but  in  death  we  are  to  be 
<livided.     Thou,  though  a  Roman,  liest  buried  in  Egypt  ; 
and  I,  an  Egyptian,  must  be  interred  in   Italy,   the  only 
favor  I  shall  receive  from  thy  country.     Yet,  if  the  gods 
of  Rome  have  power  or  mercy  left  (for  surely  those  of 
Egypt  have  forsaken  us, )  let  them  not  suffer  me  to  be  led 
in  living  triumph  to  thy  disgrace  !     No  ! — hide  me,  hide 
me  with  thee  in  the  grave  ;  for  life,  since  thou  hast  left  it, 
has  been  misery  to  me." 

Thus  the  unhappy  queen  bewailed  her  misfortunes ; 
and,  after  she  had  crowned  the  tomb  with  flowers,  and 
kissed  it,  she  ordered  her  bath  to  be  prepared.  When  she 
had  bathed,  she  sat  down  to  a  magnificent  supper ;  soon 
after  which,  a  peasant  came  to  the  gate  with  a  small 
basket  *  The  guards  inquired  what  it  contained  ;  and  th^ 
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man  who  brought  it,  putting  by  the  leaves  which  lay  uj 
permost,  showed  them  a  parcel  of  figs.  As  they  admire 
their  size  and  beauty,  he  smiled  and  bade  them  tak 
some ;  but  they  refused,  and  not  suspecting  that  th 
basket  contained  anything  else,  it  was  carried  in.  Aftc 
supper,  Cleopatra  sent  a  letter  to  Caesar,  and,  orderin) 
everybody  out  of  the  monument,  except  her  two  women 
she  made  fast  the  door.  When  Caesar  opened  the  letter 
the  plaintive  style  in  which  it  was  written,  and  the  stroDi 
request  that  she  might  be  burled  in  the  same  tomb  wit! 
Antony,  made  him  suspect  her  design.  At  first  he  wim 
for  hastening  to  her  himself,  but  he  changed  his  min<l  anc 
despatched  others.  Her  death,  however,  was  so  sudden, 
that  though  they  who  were  sent  ran  the  whole  way, 
alarmed  the  guards  with  their  apprehensions,  and  im- 
mediately broke  open  the  doors,  they  found  her  quite 
dead,  lying  on  her  golden  bed,  and  dressed  in  all  her 
royal  ornaments.  Iris,  one  of  her  women,  lay  dead  at 
her  feet,  and  Charmion,  hardly  able  to  support  herself, 
was  adjusting  her  mistress's  diadem.  One  of  Caesar's 
messengers  said  angrily,  "Charmion,  was  this  well 
done?  "  "  Perfectly  well,"  said  she,  *'  and  worthy  a  de- 
scendant of  the  kings  of  Egypt "  She  had  no  sooner  said 
this,  than  she  fell  down  dead. 

It   is   related   by  some   that   an   asp   was   brought    in 
amongst  the  figs,   and  hid  under  the  leaves  ;  and  that 
Cleopatra  had  ordered  it  so  that  she  might  be  bit  without 
seeing  it ;  that,  however,  upon  removing  the  leaves,  siic 
perceived  it,  and  said,  **This  is  what  I  wanted."    Upon 
which  she  immediately  held  out  her  arm  to  it     Others 
say.  that  the  asp  was  kept  in  a  water  vessel,  and  that  she 
vexed  and  pricked  it  with  a  golden  spindle  till   it  sei/^ed 
her  arm.     Nothing  of  this,  however,  could  be  ascertained  : 
for  it  was  reported  likewise  that  she  carried  about  with 
her  a  certain  poison  in  a  hollow  bodkin  that  she  wore 
in  her  hair  ;  yet  there  was  neither  any  mark  of  poison  on 
her  body,  nor  was  there  any  serpent  found  in  the  monu- 
ment, though  the  track  of  a  reptile  was  said  to  have  been 
discovered  on  the  sea  sands  opposite  to  the  windows  of 
Cleopatra's    apartment      Others,    again,    have    atfirnied, 
that  she  had  two  small  punctures  on  her  arm,  apparently 
occasioned  by  the  sting  of  the  asp  ;  and  it  is  clear  that 
Caesar  gave  credit  to  this  ;  for  her  effigy,  which  he  carried 
in  triumph,  had  an  asp  on  the  arm,  [or  royal  diadem?]. 
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Such  are  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  death  of  Cleo- 
patra ;  and  though  Caesar  was  much  disappointed  by  it, 
he  admired  her  fortitude,  and  ordered  her  to  be  buried  in 
the  tomb  of  Antony,  with  all  the  magnificence  due  to  her 
quality.  Her  women,  too,  were,  by  his  orders,  interred 
with  great  funeral  pomp.  Cleopatra  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine,  after  having  reigned  twenty-two  years,  the 
fourteen  last  in  conjunction  with  Antony.  Antony  was 
lifty-thrce,  some  say  fifty-six,  when  he  died.  His  statues 
were  all  demolished,  but  Cleopatra  s  remain  untouched  ; 
for  Archibius,  a  friend  of  hers,  gave  Caesar  a  thousand 
talcMits  for  their  redemption. 

Antony  left  by  his  three  wives  seven  children,  whereof 
Antyllus,    the   eldest,   only  was   put   to   death.     Octavia 
took  the  rest,  and  educated  them  as  her  own.     Cleopatra, 
his  daughter  by  Cleopatra,  was  married  to  Juba,  one  of 
the  politest  princes  of  his  time ;  and  Octavia  made  An- 
tony, his  son  by  Fulvia,  so  considerable  with  Caesar,  that, 
after  Agrippa  and  the  sons  of  Li  via,  he  was  generally 
allowed  to  hold  the  first  place  in  his  favor.     Octavia,  by 
her  first  husband  Marcellus,  had  two  daughters  and  a  son 
named  Marcellus.     One  of  these  daughters  she  married  to 
Agrippa;    and  the  son  married  a  daughter  of  Caesar's. 
But  as  he  died  soon  after,  and  Octavia  observing  that  her 
brother  was  at  a  loss  whom  he  should  adopt  in  his  place, 
she  prevailed  on  him  to  give  his  daughter  Julia  to  Agrippa, 
though  her  own  daughter  must  necessarily  be  divorced  to 
make  way  for  her.     Caesar  and  Agrippa  having  agreed  on 
this  point,  she  took  back  her  daughter  and  married  her  to 
Antony.     Of  the  two  daughters  that  Octavia  had  by  An- 
tony, one  was  married  to  Domitius  ^nobarbus,  and  the 
other,  Antonia,  so  much  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
virtue,  married  Drusus,  the  son  of  Livia,  and  son-hi-law 
to  Caesar.     Of  this  line  came  Germanicus  and  Claudius. 
Claudius  was  afterwards  emperor ;  and  so  likewise  was 
Caius  the  son   of  Germanicus,  who,  after  a  short  but  in- 
famous reign,  was  put  to  death,  together  with  his  wife  and 
daughter.     Agrippina,  who  had  Lucius  Domitius  by  iEno- 
barbus,  was  afterwards  married  to  Claudius  Caesar.     He 
adopted  Domitius,   whom  he  named  Nero  Germanicus. 
This  Nero,  who  was  emperor  in  our  times,  put  his  own 
mother  to  death,   and,  by  the  madness  of  his  conduct, 
went  near  to  ruin  the  Roman  empire.     He  was  the  fifth 
ill  descent  from  Antony. 
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MARCUS  BRUTUS. 

The  great  ancestor  of  Marcus  Brutus  was  that  Juniu> 
Brutus  to  whom  the  ancient  Romans  erected  a  statue  oi 
brass,  and  placed  it  in  the  Capitol  amongst  their  king^s. 
He  was  represented  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  to 
signify  the  spirit  and  firmness  with  which  he  vanquished 
the  Tarquins  ;  but,  hard  tempered  like  the  steel  of  which 
that  sword  was  composed,  and  in  no  degree  humanized 
by  education,  the  same  obdurate  severity  which  impellcii 
him  against  the  tyrant,  shut  up  his  natural  affection  from 
his  children,  when  he  found  those  children  conspiring  for 
the  support  of  tyranny.     On  the  contrary,   that  Brutus, 
whose  life  we  are  now  writing,  had  all  the  advantages 
that  arise  from  the  cultivation   of  philosophy.     To    his 
spirit,  which  was  naturally  sedate  and  mild,  he  gave  vigor 
and  activity  by  constant  application.     Upon  the  whole. 
he  was  happily  formed  to  virtue,  both  by  nature  and  edu- 
cation.    Even   the   partizans   of  Caesar  ascribed  to   him 
everything  that  had  the  appearance  of  honor  or  generos- 
ity in  the  conspiracy,  and  all  that  was  of  a  contrary  com- 
plexion they  laid  to  the  charge  of  Cassius  ;  who  was, 
indeed,   the   friend   and   relation   of  Brutus,    but   by    rio 
means  resembled  him  in  the  simplicity  of  his  manners. 
It  is  universally  allowed,  that  his  mother,  Servilia,  was 
descended    from    Servilius  Ahala,    who,    when    Spurius 
Maelius  seditiously  aspired  to  the  monarchy,  went  up  to 
him  in  the  forum^  under  a  pretence  of  business,  and,  as 
Maelius  inclined  his  head  to  hear  what  he  would  say. 
stabbed  him  with  a  dagger,  which  he  had  concealed  for 
the  purpose.     But  the  partizans  of  Caesar  would  not  allow 
that  he  was  descended  from  Junius  Brutus,  whose  family, 
they  said,  was  extinct  with  his  two  sons.     Marcus  Brutus, 
according  to  them,  was  a  plebeian,  descended  from  one 
Brutus,  a  steward,  of  mean  extraction  :  and  that  the  family 
had  but  lately  risen  to  any  dignity  in  the  state.     On  the 
contrary,  Posidonius  the  philosopher,   agrees  with  those 
historians,  who  say,  that  Junius  Brutus  had  a  third  son, 
who  was  an  infant  when  his  brothers  were  put  to  death, 
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and  that  Marcus  Brutus  was  descended  from  him.  He 
further  tells  us,  that  there  were  several  illustrious  persons 
of  that  family  in  his  time,  with  whom  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted, and  who  very  much  resembled  the  statue  of 
Junius  Brutus. 

Cato,  the  philosopher,  was  brother  to  Servilia,  the 
mother  of  Brutus,  who  greatly  admired  and  imitated  the 
virtues  of  his  uncle,  and  married  his  daughter  Porcia. 

Brutus  was  acquainted  with  all  the  sects  of  the  Greek 
philosphers,  and  understood  their  doctrines  ;  but  the  Pla- 
tonists  stood  highest  in  his  esteem.  He  had  no  great 
opinion  either  of  the  new  or  of  the  middle  academy  ;  but 
applied  himself  wholly  to  the  studies  of  the  ancient 
Antiochus,  of  Ascalon,  was  therefore  his  favorite,  and  he 
entertained  his  brother  Ariston  in  his  own  house ;  a  man, 
who,  though  inferior  to  some  of  the  philosophers  in  learn- 
ing, was  equal  to  the  first  of  them  in  modesty,  prudence, 
and  gentleness  of  manners.  Empylus,  who  likewise  lived 
with  Brutus,  as  we  find  in  his  own  epistles,  and  in  those 
of  his  friends,  was  an  orator,  and  left  9  short,  but  a 
well  written  narrative  of  the  death  of  Caesar,  entitled 
Brutus. 

Brutus  spoke  with  great  ability  in  Latin,  both  in  the 
field  and  at  the  bar.  In  Greek  he  affected  the  sententious 
and  laconic  way.  There  are  several  instances  of  this  in  his 
epistles.  Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  he  wrote  to 
the  Permagenians.  **I  hear  you  have  given  money  to 
Dolabella.  If  you  gave  it  willingly,  you  must  own  you 
injured  me  ;  if  unwillingly,  show  it  by  giving  willingly  to 
me. "  Thus,  on  another  occasion,  to  the  Samians.  *  *  Your 
deliberations  are  tedious  ;  your  actions  slow  ;  what  think 
you,  will  be  the  consequence  ?  "  Of  the  Patareans  thus  : 
"The  Xanthians  rejected  my  kindness,  and  desperately 
made  their  country  their  grave.  The  Patareans  confided 
in  me,  and  retained  their  liberty.  It  is  in  your  own  choice 
to  imitate  the  prudence  of  the  Patareans,  or  to  suffer  the 
fate  of  the  Xanthians."  And  such  is  the  style  of  his  most 
remarkable  letters. 

While  he  was  yet  very  young,  he  accompanied  Cato  to 
Cyprus,  in  the  expedition  against  Ptolemy.  After  Ptolemy 
had  killed  himself,  Cato,  being  detained  by  business  in 
the  isle  of  Rhodes,  sent  Caninius  to  secure  the  king's 
treasure ;  but  suspecting  his  fidelity,  he  wrote  to  Brutus 
to  sail  immediately  to  Cyprus  from  Pamphylia;  where, 
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after  a  fit  of  sickness,  he  staid  for  the  re-establishment  of 
his  health.  He  obeyed  the  order  with  reluctance,  both 
out  of  respect  to  Caninius,  who  was  superseded  with  dis- 
grace, and  because  he  thought  the  employment  illiberal, 
and  by  no  means  proper  for  a  young  man  who  was  in 
pursuit  of  philosophy.  Neverflieless  he  executed  the 
commission  with  such  diligence  that  he  had  the  approba- 
tion of  Cato ;  and  having  turned  the  effects  of  Ptolemy 
into  ready  money,  he  brought  the  greatest  part  of  it  to 
Rome. 

When  Rome  was  divided  into  two  factions,  and  Poni- 
pey  and  Capsar  were  in  arms  against  each  other,  it  was 
generally  believed  that  Brutus  would  join  Caesar,  because 
his  father  had  been  put  to  death  by  Pompey.     However, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  resentments  to  the 
interest  of  his  country ;  and  judging  Pompey  s  to  be  the 
better  cause,  he  joined  his  party ;  though  before,  he  would 
not  even  salute  Pompey  when  he  met  him  ;  esteeming  it 
a  crime  to  have  any  conversation  with  the  murderer  of 
his  father.     He  now  looked  upon  him  as  the  head  of  the 
commonwealth ;  and,  therefore,  listing  under  his  banner, 
he  sailed  for  Sicily  in  quality  of  lieutenant  to  Sestius,  who 
was  governor  of  the  island.     There,  however,  he  found 
no  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself;  and  being  informed 
that  Pompey  and  Caesar  were  encamped  near  each  other, 
and  preparing  for  that  battle  on  which  the  whole  empire 
depended,  he  went  voluntarily  into  Macedonia  to  have 
his  share  in  the  danger.     Pompey,  it  is  said,  was  so  much 
surprised  and  pleased  with  his  coming,  that  he  rose  to 
embrace  him  in  the  presence  of  his  guards,  and  treated 
him  with  as  much  respect  as  if  he  had  been  his  superior. 
During  the  time  that  he  was  in  camp,  those  hours  that  he 
did  not  spend  with  Pompey  he  employed  in  reading  and 
,  study,  and  thus  he  passed  the  day  before  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia.     It  was  the  middle  of  summer,  the  heats  were 
intense,  the  marshy  situation  of  the  camp  disagreeable, 
and  his  tent-bearers  were  long  in  coming.     Nevertheless, 
though  extremely  harassed  and  fatigued,  he  did  not  anoint 
himself  till  noon ;  and  then,  taking  a  morsel  of  bread, 
while  others  were  at  rest,  or  musing  on  the  event  of  the 
ensuing  day,  he  employed  himself  till  the  evening  in  writ- 
ing an  epitome  of  Poly  bins. 

Caesar,  it  is  said,  had  so  high  an  esteem   for  him,  that 
he  ordered  his  officers  by  all  means  to  save  him,  if  he 
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would  surrender  himself  and,  if  he  refused,  to  let  him 
escape  with  his  life.  Some  have  placed  this  kindness  to 
the  account  of  Servilia,  the  mother  of  Brutus,  with  whom 
Csesar  had  connections  of  a  tender  nature  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life.  Besides  as  this  amour  was  in  full  blow 
about  the  time  when  Brutus  was  born,  Caesar  had  some 
reason  to  believe  he  might  be  his  son.  The  intrigue  was 
notorious.  When  the  senate  was  debating  on  the  danger- 
ous conspiracy  of  Catiline,  Cato  and  Caesar,  who  took 
different  sides  of  the  question,  happened  to  sit  near  each 
other.  In  the  midst  of  the  business,  a  note  was  brought 
to  Caesar  from  without,  which  he  read  silently  to  himself. 
Cato,  hereupon,  loudly  accused  Caesar  of  receiving  letters 
from  the  enemies  of  the  commonwealth :  and  Caesar, 
finding  that  it  had  occasioned  a  disturbance  in  the  senate, 
delivered  the  note  to  Cato  as  he  had  received  it.  Cato, 
when  he  found  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  lewd  letter  from  his 
own  sister  Servilia,  threw  it  back  again  to  Caesar.  **  Take 
it,  you  sot,"  said  he,  and  went  on  with  the  public  busi- 
ness. 

After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  when  Pompey  was  fled 
towards  the  sea,  and  Caesar  was  storming  the  camp, 
Brutus  escaped  through  one  of  the  gates,  and  fled  into  a 
watery  marsh,  where  he  hid  himself  amongst  the  reeds. 
From  thence  he  ventured  out  in  the  night,  and  got  safe  to 
Larissa.  From  Larissa  he  wrote  to  Caesar,  who  expressed 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  hearing  of  his  safety,  sent  for  him, 
and  entertained  him  amongst  the  first  of  his  friends. 
When  no  one  could  give  account  which  way  Pompey  was 
fled,  Caesar  walked  for  some  time  alone  with  Brutus,  to 
consult  his  opinion  ;  and  finding  that  it  was  for  Egypt, 
he  rejected  the  opinions  of  the  rest,  and  directed  his  march 
for  that  country.  Pompey  had,  indeed,  taken  the  route 
of  Egypt,  as  Brutus  conjectured  ;  but  he  had  already  met 
his  fate. 

Brutus  had  so  much  influence  with  Caesar  that  he  recon- 
ciled him  to  his  friend  Cassius  ;  and  when  he  spoke  in 
behalf  of  the  king  of  Africa,  though  there  were  many  im- 
peachments against  him,  he  obtained  for  him  a  great  part 
of  his  kingdom.  When  he  first  began  to  speak  on  this 
occasion,'  Caesar  said,  *'  I  know  not  what  this  young  man 
intends,  but  whatever  it  is,  he  intends  it  strongly."  His 
mind  was  steady,  and  not  easily  moved  by  entreaties. 
His  principles  were  reason  and  honor,  and  virtue,  and  the 
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ends  to  which  these  directed  him  he  prosecuted  with  so 
much  vigor  that  he  seldom  failed  of  success.  No  flattery 
could  induce  him  to  attend  to  unjust  petitions ;  and  though 
that  ductility  of  mind  which  may  be  wrought  upon  by 
the  impudence  of  importunity  is  by  sOme  called  good- 
nature, he  considered  it  as  the  greatest  disgrace.  He 
used  to  say,  that  he  suspected  those  who  could  refuse 
no  favors  had  not  very  honestly  employed  the  flower  of 
their  youth. 

Caesar,  previously  to  his  expedition  into  Africa  against 
Cato  and  Scipio  appointed  Brutus  to  the  goverament  of 
Gallio  Cisalpina.  And  this  was  very  fortunate  for  that 
particular  province.  For  while  the  inhabitants  of  other 
provinces  were  oppressed,  and  treated  like  slaves,  by  the 
violence  and  rapacity  of  their  governors.  Brutus  behaved 
with  so  much  kindness  to  the  people  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion, that  they  were  in  some  measure  indemnitied  for 
their  former  sufferings.  Yet  he  ascribed  everything  to 
the  goodness  of  Caesar  ;  and  it  was  no  small  gratification 
to  the  latter  to  find,  on  his  return  through  Italy,  not  only 
Brutus  himself,  but  all  the  cities  under  his  command, 
ready  to  attend  his  progress,  and  industrious  to  do  him 
honor. 

As  there  were  several  praetorships  vacant,  it  was  the 
general  opinion,  that  the  chief  of  them,  which  is  the 
praetorship  of  the  city,  would  be  conferred  either  on  Brutus 
or  on  Cassius.  Some  say,  that  this  competition  heightened 
the  variance  that  had  already  taken  place  between  Brutus 
and  Cassius  ;  for  there  was  a  misunderstanding  between 
them,  though  Cassius  was  allied  to  Brutus  by  marrying  his 
sister  Junia  Others  say,  that  this  competition  was  a  political 
manoeuvre  of  Caesar's,  who  had  encouraged  it  by  favoring 
both  their  hopes  in  private.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Brutus  had 
little  more  than  the  reputation  of  his  virtue  to  set  against 
the  gallant  actions  performed  by  Cassius  in  the  Parthian 
war.  Caesar  weighed  the  merits  of  each  ;  and  after  consult- 
ing with  his  friends,  *' Cassius,"  he  said,  '*has  the  better 
title  to  it,  notwithstanding  Brutus  must  have  the  first  praetor- 
ship." Another  praetorship  was,  therefore,  given  to  Cas- 
sius :  but  he  was  not  so  much  obliged  by  this  as  offended 
oy  the  loss  of  the  first.  Brutus  had,  or  at  least  might 
have  had,  equal  influence  with  Caesar  in  everything  else  : 
he  might  have  stood  the  first  in  authority  and  interest, 
but  he  was  drawn  off"  by  Cassius's  party.     Not  that  he 
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was  perfectly  reconciled  to  Cassius  since  the  competition 
for  the  praetorial  appointments ;  but  he  listened  to  his 
friends,  who  were  perpetually  advising  him  not  to  be 
soothed  or  cajoled  by  Caesar ;  but  to  reject  the  civilities 
of  a  tyrant,  whose  object  was  not  to  reward,  but  to  dis- 
arm his  virtue.  On  the  other  hand,  Caesar  had  his  sus- 
picions, and  Brutus  his  accusers  ;  yet  the  former  thought 
he  had  less  to  fear  from  his  spirit,  his  authority,  and  his 
connections,  than  he  had  to  hope  from  his  honesty.  WTien 
he  was  told  that  Antony  and  Dolabella  had  some  danger- 
ous conspiracy  on  foot,  ''It  is  not,*'  said  he,  "the  sleek 
and  fat  men  that  I  fear,  but  the  pale  and  the  lean  ;  "  mean- 
ing Brutus  and  Cassius.  Afterwards,  when  he  was  ad- 
vised to  beware  of  Brutus,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
breast,  and  said,  "  Do  not  you  think,  then,  that  Brutus 
will  wait  till  I  have  done  with  this  poor  body  ?  '  As  if  he 
thought  Brutus  the  only  proper  person  to  succeed  him  in 
his  immense  power.  Indeed  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  Brutus  would  have  been  the  first  man  in  Rome,  could 
he  have  had  patience  awhile  to  be  the  second,  and  have 
waited  till  time  had  wasted  the  power  of  Caesar,  and 
dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  great  actions.  But  Cassius,  a  man 
of  violent  passions  and  an  enemy  to  Caesar,  rather  from 
personal  than  political  hatred,  still  urged  him  against  the 
dictator.  It  was  universally  said,  that  Brutus  hated  the 
imperial  power,  and  that  Cassius  hated  the  emperor.  Cas- 
sius, indeed,  pretended  that  Caesar  had  injured  him.  He 
complained  that  the  lions  which  he  had  procured  when 
he  was  nominated  aedile,  and  which  he  had  sent  to 
Megara,  Caesar  had  taken  and  converted  to  his  own  use, 
having  found  them  there  when  that  city  was  taken  by 
Calamus.  Those  lions,  it  is  said,  were  very  fatal  to  the 
inhabitants ;  for  as  soon  as  their  city  was  taken,  they 
opened  their  dens,  and  unchained  them  in  the  streets,  that 
they  might  stop  tiie  imiption  of  the  enemy  ;  but  instead 
of  that  Siey  fell  upon  the  citizens,  and  tore  them  in  such 
a  manner  that  theii:  very  enemies  were  struck  with  horror. 
Some  say  that  this  was  the  principal  motive  with  Cassius 
for  conspiring  against  Caesar ;  but  they  are  strangely  mis- 
taken. Cassius  had  a  natural  aversion  to  the  whole  race 
of  tyrants,  which  he  showed  even  when  he  was  at  school 
with  Faustus  the  son  of  Sylla.  When  Faustus  was  boast- 
ing amongst  the  boys  of  the  unlimited  power  of  his  father, 
Cassius  rose  ^n4  struck  him  on  the  fage,     The  friends  and 
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tutors  of  Faustus  would  have  taken  upon  themselves  to 
l^unish  the  insult ;  but  Pompey  prevented  it,  and,  sending 
for  the  boys,  examined  them  himselfl  Upon  which  Cas- 
sius  said,  **Come  along,  Faustus  I  repeat,  if  you  dare, 
before  Pompey,  the  expressions  which  provoked  pie,  that 
I  may  punish  you  in  the  same  manner."  Such  was  the 
disposition  of  Cassius. 

But  Brutus  was  animated  to  this  undertaking  by  the 
persuasion  of  his  friends,  by  private  intimations  and  an- 
onymous letters.  Under  the  statue  of  his  ancestor,  who 
destroyed  the  Tarquins,  was  placed  a  paper  with  these 
words  :  O  that  we  had  a  Brtdus  now  I  O  that  Brutus  were 
now  alive!  His  own  tribunal  on  which  he  sat  as  praetor, 
was  continually  filled  with  such  inscriptions  as  these  : 
Brutus,  thou  steepest!  Thou  art  not  a  true  Brutus!  The 
sycophants  of  Csesar  were  the  occasion  of  this  ;  for 
amongst  other  invidious  distinctions  which  they  paid 
him,  they  crowned  his  statues  by  night,  that  the  people 
might  salute  him  king,  instead  of  dictator.  However,  it 
had  a  contrary  effect,  as  I  have  shown  more  at  large  in 
the  life  of  Caesar. 

When  Cassius  solicited  his  friends  to  engage  in  the 
conspiracy,  they  all  consented,  on  condition  that  Bruhis 
would  take  the  lead.  They  concluded  that  it  was  not 
strength  of  hands,  or  resolution,  that  they  wanted,  but 
the  countenance  of  a  man  of  reputation,  to  preside  at  this 
sacrifice,  and  to  justify  the  deed.  They  were  sensible 
that,  without  him,  they  should  neither  proceed  with  spirit 
nor  escape  suspicion  when  they  had  effected  their  pur- 
pose. The  world  they  knew,  would  conclude,  that  if 
the  action  had  been  honorable,  Brutus  would  not  have 
refused  to  engage  in  it.  Cassius  having  considered  these 
things,  determined  to  pay  Brutus  the  first  visit  after  the 
quarrel  that  had  been  between  them  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
compliments  of  reconciliation  were  over,  he  asked  him, 
**  Whether  he  intended  to  be  in  the  senate  on  the  calends 
of  March;  for  it  was  reported,"  he  said,  '*that  Caesar's 
friends  designed  to  move  that  he  should  be  declared  king." 
Brutus  answered,  "  He  should  not  be  there  ;  "  and  Cassius 
repHed,  *'But  what  if  they  should  send  for  us?"  '*  It 
would  then,"  said  Brutus,  *'  be  my  duty,  not  only  to  speak 
against  it,  but  to  sacrifice  my  life  for  the  liberties  of 
Rome."  Cassius,  encouraged  by  this  proceeded  : — '*  But 
what  Roman  will  bear  to  see  you  die  ?    'Do  not  you  know 
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yourself,  Brutus  ?  Think  you  that  those  inscriptions  you 
found  on  your  tribunal  were  placed  there  by  weavers  and 
victuallers,  and  not  by  the  first  men  in  Rome  ?  From 
other  praetors  they  look  for  presents,  and  shows,  and 
gladiators;  but  from  you  they  expect  the  abolition  of 
tyranny,  as  a  debt  which  your  family  has  entailed  upon 
you.  They  are  ready  to  suffer  eyerytihng  on  your  ac- 
count, if  you  are  really  what  you  ought,  and  what  they 
expect  you  to  be."  After  this  he  embraced  Brutus,  and 
being  perfectly  reconciled,  they  retired  to  their  respective 
friends. 

In  Pompey's  party  there  was  one  Quintus  Ligarius, 
whom  Caesar  had  pardoned,  though  he  had  borne  arms 
against  him.  This  man,  less  grateful  for  the  pardon  he 
had  received  than  offended  with  the  power  which  made 
him  stand  in  need  of  it,  hated  C£esar,  but  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Brutus.  The  latter  one  day  visited  him,  and 
finding  him  not  well,  said,  **0  Ligarius!  what  a  time  is 
this  to  be  sick  ?  "  Upon  which  he  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow,  and  taking  Brutus  by  the  hand,  answered,  "  If 
Brutus  has  any  design  worthy  of  himself,  Ligarius  is  well." 
They  now  tried  the  inclinations  of  all  they  could  trust,  and 
took  into  tlie  conspiracy,  not  only  their  familiar  friends, 
but  such  as  they  knew  to  be  brave,  and  above  the  fear  of 
death.  For  this  reason,  though  they  had  the  greatest  re- 
gard for  Cicero,  and  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  prin- 
ciples as  a  republican,  they  concealed  the  conspiracy  from 
him,  lest  his  natural  timidity,  and  the  weariness  of  age, 
should  retard  those  measures  which  required  the  most 
resolute  despatch. 

Brutus  likewise  thought  proper  to  leave  his  friends 
Statilius  and  Favonius  the  followers  of  Cato,  out  of  the  con- 
spiracy. He  had  tried  their  sentiments,  under  the  color 
of  a  philosophical  dispute  ;  in  which  Favonius  observed, 
that  the  worst  absolute  government  was  preferable  to  a 
civil  war  :  and  Statilius  added,  that  it  became  no  wise 
man  to  expose  himself  to  fear  and  danger,  on  account  of 
the  faults  and  follies  of  others.  But  Labeo,  who  was  pres- 
ent, contradicted  both.  And  Brutus,  though  he  was  then 
silent,  as  if  the  dispute  had  been  difficult  to  determine, 
afterwards  communicated  the  design  to  Labeo,  who 
readily  concurred  in  it.  It  was  then  agreed  to  gain  over 
the  other  Brutus,  sumamed  Albinus,  who,  though  not  dis- 
tinguished by  his  personal  courage,  was  of  consequence, 
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on  account  of  the  great  number  of  gladiators  he  bred  for 
the  public  shows,  and  the  entire  confidence  that  Caesar 
placed  in  him.  To  the  solicitations  of  Cassias  and  Labeo 
he  made  no  answer ;  but  when  he  came  privately  to 
Brutus,  and  found  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
spiracy, he  made  no  scruple  of  joining  them.  The  name 
of  Brutus  drew  in  many  more  of  the  most  considerable 
persons  of  the  state  ;  and  though  they  had  entered  into  an 
oath  of  secrecy,  they  kept  the  design  so  close,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  gods  themselves  denounced  the  event 
by  a  variety  of  prodigies,  no  one  would  give  credit  to  the 
conspiracy 

Brutus  now  felt  his  consequence  lie  heavy  upon  him. 
The  safety  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  Rome  depended 
on  his  conduct,  and  he  could  not  think  of  the  danger  they 
were  to  encounter  without  anxiety.     In  public,  indeed,  he 
suppressed  his  uneasiness  :  but  at  home  and  especially  by 
night,  he  was  not  the  same  man.     Sometimes   he  would 
start  from  his  sleep  ;  at  others,  he  was  totally  immersed  in 
thought     From  which,  and  the  like  circumstances,  it  was 
obvious   to  his  wife,  that  he  was  revolving   in  his  mind 
some   difficult  and  dangerous  enterprise,     rorcia,  as  we 
before  observed,  was  the  daughter  of  Cato.     She  was  mar- 
ried to  her  cousin  Brutus  very  young,  though  she  was  a 
widow,  and  had  a  son,   named  Bibulus,    after  his  father. 
There  is  a  small  tract  of  his  still  extant,  called  Memoirs  of 
Brutus,     Porcia   added  to  the  affection  of  a  wife  the  pru- 
dence of  a  woman   who  was  not  unacquainted  with  phil- 
osophy ;  and  she  resolved  not   to   inquire  into  her  hus- 
band's secrets  before  she  had  made  the  following  trial  of 
her  own  firmness,     She  ordered  all  her  attendants  out  of 
her  apartment,   and,   with  a  small    knife,  gave  herself  a 
deep  wound  in  the  thigh.     This   occasioned  a  great  ef- 
fusion of  blood,  extreme  pain,  and  a  fever  in  consequence 
of  that  pain.     Brutus  was   extremely  afflicted  for  her,  and 
as  he   attended  her,   in  the   height  of  her  pain,    she  thus 
spoke  to  him  :     **  Brutus,  when  you  married  the  daughter 
of  Cato,  you  did  not,  I  presume,  consider  her  merely  as  a 
female  companion,    but  as  the  partner  of  your  fortunes. 
You,  indeed,  have  given  me  no  reason  to  repent  my  mar- 
riage ;  but  what  proof,   either  of  affection  or  fidelity,  can 
you  receive  from  me,  if  I  may  neither  share  in  your  secret 
griefs   nor  in  your   secret  councils !     I  am   sensible  that 
secrecy  is  not  the   characteristic  virtue  of  rnv  .sex  :  but 
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surely  our  natural  weakness  may  be  strengthened  by  a 
virtuous  education,  and  by  honorable  connections ;  and 
Porcia  can  boast  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  Cato,  and  the 
wife  of  Brutus.  Yet  even  in  these  distinctions  I  placed  no 
absolute  confidence,  till  I  tried  and  found  that  I  was  proof 
against  pain. "  When  she  had  said  this  she  showed  him  her 
wound,  and  informed  him  of  her  motives  ;  upon  which 
Brutus  was  so  struck  with  her  magnanimity,  that  with 
lifted  hands,  he  entreated  the  gods  to  favor  his  enterprise, 
and  enable  him  to  approve  himself  worthy  of  Porcia. 
He  then  took  every  means  to  cure  her  wound,  and  restore 
her  health. 

A  meeting  of  the  senate  being  appointed,  at  which 
Caesar  was  expected  to  attend,  that  was  thought  a  proper 
time  for  the  execution  of  their  design.  For  then  they  could 
not  only  appear  together  without  suspicion,  but  as  some 
of  the  most  considerable  persons  in  the  commonwealth 
would  be  present  they  flattered  themselves  that,  as  soon  as 
the  deed  was  done,  they  would  join  in  asserting  the  com- 
mon liberty.  The  place  too  where  the  senate  was  to  meet 
seemed  providentially  favorable  for  their  purpose.  It  was 
a  portico  adjoining  to  the  theatre,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
saloon  furnished  with  benches,  stood  a  statue  of  Pompey, 
which  had  been  erected  to  him  by  the  commonwealth, 
when  he  adorned  that  part  of  the  city  with  those  buildings. 
Here  the  senate  was  convened  on  the  ides  of  March ;  and 
it  seemed  as  if  some  god  should  bring  Caesar  to  this  place 
to  revenge  upon  him  the  death  of  Pompey. 

When  the  day  came,  Brutus  went  out,  and  took  with  him 
a  dagger,  which  last  circumstance  was  known  only  to  his 
wife.  The  rest  met  at  the  house  of  Cassius,  and  conduct- 
ed his  son,  who  was  that  day  to  put  on  the  toga  viriliSy  to 
the  forum :  from  whence  they  proceeded  to  Pompey  s 
portico,  and  waited  for  Caesar.  Anyone  that  had  been 
privy  to  the  design  of  the  conspirators,  would  here  have 
been  astonished  at  their  calm  and  consistent  firmness. 
Many  of  them  were  praetors,  and  obliged  by  their  oflice  to 
hear  and  determine  causes.  These  they  heard  with  so 
much  calmness,  and  decided  with  so  much  accuracy,  that 
one  could  not  have  supposed  there  had  been  anything  else 
upon  their  minds  ;  and  when  a  certain  person  appealed 
from  the  judgment  of  Brutus  to  Caesar,  Brutus  looking 
round  on  the  assembly,  said,  Ccesar  neither  does,  nor  shall 
hinder  me  from  acting  agreeably  to  the  laws.     Nevertheless 
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they  were  disturbed  by  many  accidents.  Though  the 
day  was  far  spent,  still  Caesar  did  not  come,  being  de- 
tained by  his  wife  and  the  soothsayers,  on  account  of 
defects  in  the  sacrifices.  In  the  meantime  a  person  came 
up  to  Casca,  one  of  the  conspirators,  and  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  *  *  You  concealed  the  thing  from  me, "  said  he,  ' '  but 
Brutus  has  told  me  all."  Casca  expressed  his  surprise  : 
upon  which  the  other  said,  laughing,  **  How  came  you  to 
be  so  rich  on  a  sudden,  as  to  stand  for  the  sedileship  ;  so 
near  was  the  great  secret  being  blown  by  the  ambiguity 
of  this  man's  discourse  !  "  at  the  same  time  Popilius  Laena, 
a  senator,  after  saluting  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  a  very  ob- 
liging manner,  said,  in  a  whisper,  *' My  best  wishes  are 
with  you  ; — but  make  no  delay  ;  for  it  is  now  no  secret  *' 
After  saying  this,  he  immediately  went  away,  and  left 
them  in  a  great  consternation  ;  for  they  concluded  that 
everything  was  discovered.  Soon  after  this  a  messeng^er 
came  running  from  Brutus's  house,  and  told  him  that  his 
wife  was  dying.  Porcia  had  been  under  extreme  anxiety, 
and  in  great  agitations  about  the  event.  At  every  little 
noise  or  voice  she  heard,  she  started  up  and  ran  to  the 
door,  like  one  of  the  frantic  priestesses  of  Bacchus,  inquir- 
ing of  everyone  that  came  from  the  forum  what  Brutus 
was  doing.  She  sent  messenger  after  messenger  to  make 
the  same  inquiries  ;  and  being  unable  any  longer  to  sup- 
port the  agitations  of  her  mind,  she  at  length  fainted  away. 
She  had  not  time  to  retire  to  her  chamber.  As  she  sat  in 
the  middle  of  the  house,  her  spirits  failed,  her  color  chang- 
ed, and  she  lost  her  senses  and  her  speech.  Her  women 
shrieked,  the  neighbors  ran  to  their  assistance,  and  a  re- 
port was  soon  spread  through  the  city,  that  Porcia  was 
dead.  However,  by  the  care  of  those  that  were  about 
her,  she  recovered  in  a  little  time.  Brutus  was  greatly 
distressed  with  the  news,  and  not  without  reason  ;  but  his 
private  grief  gave  way  to  the  public  concern  ;  for  it  was 
now  reported  that  Caesar  was  coming  in  a  litter.  The  ill 
omen  of  his  sacrifices  had  deterred  him  from  entering  on 
business  of  importance,  and  he  proposed  to  defer  it  under  a 
pretence  of  indisposition.  As  soon  as  he  came  out  of  the 
litter,  Popilius  Laena,  who  a  little  before  had  wished 
Brutus  success  went  up,  and  spoke  to  him  for  a  consider- 
able time,  Caesar  all  the  while  standing  and  seeming  very 
attentive.  The  conspirators  not  being  able  to  hear  what 
he  said,   suspected  from  what  passed  between  him  and 
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Brutus  that  he  was  now  making  a  discovery  of  their  de- 
sign. This  disconcerted  them  extremely,  and  looking 
upon  each  other,  they  agreed,  by  the  silent  language  of 
the  countenance,  that  they  should  not  stay  to  be  taken, 
but  dispatch  themselves.  With  this  intent  Cassius  and 
some  others  were  just  about  to  draw  their  daggers  from 
under  their  robes,  when  Brutus,  observing  from  the  looks 
and  gestures  of  Laena  that  he  was  petitioning,  and  not  ac- 
cusing, encouraged  Cassius  by  the  cheerfulness  of  his 
countenance.  This  was  the  only  way  by  which  he  could 
communicate  his  sentiments,  being  surrounded  by  many 
-who  were  strangers  to  the  conspiracy.  Lsena,  after  a 
little  while  kissed  Csesar's  hand,  and  left  him ;  and  it 
plainly  appeared,  upon  the  whole,  that  he  had  been  speak- 
ing about  his  own  affairs. 

The  senate  was  already  seated,  and  the  conspirators  got 
close  about  Caesar's  chair,  under  a  pretence  of  preferring 
a  suit  to  him.  Cassius  turned  his  face  to  Pompey's  statue, 
and  invoked  it,  as  if  it  had  been  sensible  of  his  prayers. 
Trebonius  kept  Antony  in  conversation  without  the  court 
And  now  Caesar  entered,  and  the  whole  senate  rose  to 
salute  him.  The  conspirators  crowded  around  him,  and 
set  TuUius  Cimber,  one  of  their  number,  to  solicit  the  re- 
call of  his  brother,  who  was  banished.  They  all  united  in 
the  solicitation,  took  hold  of  Caesar's  hand,  and  kissed  his 
head  and  his  breast  He  rejected  their  applications,  and 
finding  that  they  would  not  desist,  at  length  rose  from  his 
seat  in  anger.  Tuliius,  upon  this  laid  hold  of  his  robe, 
and  pulled  it  from  his  shoulders.  Casca,  who  stood  be- 
hind, gave  him  the  first,  though  but  a  slight  wound  with 
his  dagger,  near  the  shoulder.  Caesar  caught  the  handle 
of  the  dagger,  and  said  in  Latin,  ''Villain  !  Casca  !  What 
dost  thou  mean  ?"  Casca,  in  Greek,  called  his  brother  to 
his  assistance.  Caesar  was  wounded  by  numbers  almost 
at  the  same  instant,  and  looked  round  him  for  some  way 
to  escape  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  dagger  of  Brutus  pointed 
against  him,  he  let  go  Casca's  hand,  and  covering  his  head 
with  his  robe,  resigned  himself  to  their  swords.  The 
conspirators  pressed  so  eagerly  to  stab  him,  that  they 
wounded  each  other.  Brutus,  in  attempting  to  have  his 
share  in  the  sacrifice,  received  a  wound  in  his  hand,  and 
all  of  them  were  covered  with  blood. 

Caesar  thus  slain,  Brutus  stepped  forward  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  senate-house,  and  proposing^  to  make  \ 
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desired  the  senators  to  stay.     Tliey  fled,  however,    with 
the  utmost  precipitation,  though  no  one  pursued ;    for  the 
conspirators  had  no  design  on  any  life  but  Caesars  ;  and, 
that  taken  away,  they  invited  the  rest  to  liberty.      Indeed, 
all  but  Brutus  were  of  opinion  that  Antony  should  fall  with 
Caesar.     They  considered  him  as  an  insolent  man,  who, 
in  his  principles,  favored  monarchy ;  and  who  had   made 
himself  popular  in  the  army.     Moreover,  beside  his  natu- 
ral disposition  to  despotism,  he  had  at  this  time  the  consu- 
lar power,  and  was  the  colleague  of  Caesar.     Brutus  on  the 
other  hand,  alleged  the  injustice  of  such  a  measure,  and 
suggested  the  possibility  of  Antony's  change  of  principle. 
He  thought  it  far  from  being  improbable,  that,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Caesar,  a  man  so  passionately  fond  of  glory, 
should  be  inspired  by  an  emulation  to  join  in  restoring^  the 
commonwealth.     Thus  Antony  was  saved  ;  though,  in  the 
general  consternation,  he  fled  in  the  disguise  of  a  plebeian. 
Brutus  and  his  party  betook  themselves  to  the  Capitol  ; 
and  showing  their  bloody  hands  and  naked  swords,  pro- 
claimed liberty  to  the  people  as  they  passed.     At  first  all 
was  lamentation,  distraction,  and  tumult :  but  as  no  further 
violence  was  committed,  the  senators  and  the  people  re- 
covered their  apprehensions, "  and  went  in  a  body  to  the 
conspirators  in  the  CapitoL     Brutus  made  a  popular  speech 
adapted  to  the  occasion  ;  and  this  being  well  received,  the 
conspirators   were   encouraged  to   come  down  into    the 
forum.     The  rest  were  undistinguished  ;  but  persons  of  the 
first  quality  attended  Brutus,   conducted  him  with  great 
honor  from  the  Capitol,   and  placed  him  in  the  rostrum. 
At  the  sight  of  Brutus,  the  populace,  though  disposed  to 
tumult,  were  struck  with  reverence ;  and  when  he  began 
to  speak,  they  attended  with  silence.      It  soon  appeared, 
however,  that  it  was  not  the  action,  but  the  man  they  re- 
spected ;  for  when  Cinna  spoke,  and  accused  Caesar,  they 
loaded  him  with  the  most  opprobrious  language  ;  and  be- 
came so  outrageous  that  the  conspirators  thought  proper 
once  more  to  retire  into  the  Capitol.     Brutus  now  expected 
to  be  besieged,  and  therefore  dismissed  the  principal  people 
that  attended  him  ;  because  he  thought  it  unreasonable 
that  they  who  had  no  concern  in  the  action  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  that  followed  it     Next  day  the  senate 
assembled  in  the  temple  of  Tellus,  and  Antony,  Plancus, 
and  Cicero,  in  their  respective  speeches,   persuaded   ai>d 
prevailed  op  the  people  to  forget  what  was  passed.     Ac- 
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eordingly  the  conspirators  were  not  only  pardoned,  but  it 
was  decreed  that  the  consuls  should  take  into  consideration 
'what  honors  and  dignities  were  proper  to  be  conferred 
upon  them.  After  this  the  senate  broke  up  ;  and  Antony, 
having  sent  his  son  as  an  hostage  to  the  Capitol,  Brutus 
and  his  party  came  down,  and  mutual  compliments  passed 
between  them.  Cassius  was  invited  to  sup  with  Antony, 
Brutus  with  Lepidus,  and  the  rest  were  entertained  by  their 
respective  friends. 

Early  next  morning  the  senate  assembled  again,  and 
voted  thanks  to  Antony  for  preventing  a  civil  war,  as  well 
as  to  Brutus  and  his  party  for  their  services  to  the  common- 
wealth. The  latter  had  also  provinces  distributed  amongst 
them.  Crete  was  allotted  to  Brutus,  Afnca  to  Cassius, 
Asia  to  Trebonis,  Bithynia  to  Cimber,  and  the  other  Brutus 
had  that  part  of  Gaul  which  lies  upon  the  Po. 

Caesar's  will,  and  his  funeral  came  next  in  question. 
Antony  proposed  that  the  will  should  be  read  in  public  ; 
and  that  the  funeral  should  not  be  private,  or  without 
proper  magnificence,  lest  such  treatment  should  exasper- 
ate the  people.  Cassius  strongly  opposed  this  ;  but  Brutus 
agreed  to  it,  and  here  he  fell  into  a  second  error.  His 
preservation  of  so  formidable  an  enemy  as  Antony  was  a 
mistaken  thing  ;  but  his  giving  up  the  management  of 
Caesar's  funeral  to  him  was  an  irreparable  fault  The  pub- 
lication of  the  will  had  an  immediate  tendency  to  inspire 
the  people  with  a  passionate  regret  for  the  death  of  Caesar  ; 
for  he  had  left  to  each  Roman  citizen  seventy-five  drach- 
mas, beside  the  public  use  of  his  gardens  beyond  the 
Tiber,  where  now  the  temple  of  Fortune  stands.  When 
the  body  was  brought  into  theybrww,  and  Antony  spoke 
the  usual  funeral  eulogium,  as  he  perceived  the  people  af- 
fected by  his  speech,  he  endeavored  still  more  to  work 
upon  their  passions,  by  unfolding  the  bloody  garment  of 
Caesar,  showing  them  in  how  many  places  it  was  pierced, 
and  pointing  out  the  number  of  his  wounds.  This  threw 
everything  into  confusion.  Some  called  aloud  to  kill  the 
murderers  ;  others,  as  was  formerly  done  in  the  case  of 
that  seditious  demagogue  Clodius,  snatched  the  benches 
and  tables  from  the  neighboring  shops,  and  erected  a  pile 
for  the  body  of  Caesar,  in  the  midst  of  consecrated  places 
and  surrounding  temples.  As  soon  as  the  pile  was  in 
flames,  the  people,  crowding  from  all  parts,  snatched  the 
half-burned  brands^   and  ran  round   the  city  to  fire  the 
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housed  of  the  conspirators,  but  they  were  on  their  giian: 
against  such  an  assault,  and  prevented  the  effects. 

There  was  a  poet  named  Cinna,  who  had  no  concern  in 
the  conspiracy,  but  was  rather  a  friend  of  Caesar  s.      Thi^ 
man  dreamed  that  Caesar  invited  him  to  supper,  and  that, 
when  he  declined  the  invitation,  he  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  constrained  him  to  follow  him  into  a  dark  and  deep 
place,  which  he  entered  with   the   utmost   horror.      The 
agitation  of  his  spirits  threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  lasted 
the  remaining  part  of  the  night     In  the  morning,  however, 
when  Caesar  was  to  be  interred,  he  was  ashamed   of  ab- 
senting himself  from  the  solemnity  :  he  therefore,  ming-led 
with  the  multitude  that  had  just  been  enraged  by  the  speech 
of  Antony;  and  being  unfortunately  mistaken  forthat  Cinna, 
who  had  before  inveighed  against  Caesar,  he  was  torn   to 
pieces.    Tliis,  more  than  anything,  except  Antony  s  change? 
of  conduct,  alarmed  Brutus  and  his  party.  They  now  thought 
it  necessary  to  consult  their  safety,  and  retire  to  Antium. 
Here  they  sat  down,  with  an  intent  to  return  as  soon  as 
the  popular  fury  should  subside  ;  and  for  this,  considering 
the  inconstancy  of  the  multitude,  they  concluded  that  they      , 
should  not  have  long  to  wait     The  senate,  moreover,  -was      | 
in   their  interest;  and  though  they  did  not   punish    the 
murderers  of  Cinna,  they  caused  strict  inquiry  to  be  made 
after  those  who  attempted  to  bum  the  houses  of  the  con- 
spirators.    Antony  too  became  obnoxious  to  the  people  ; 
for  they  suspected  him  of  erecting  another  kind  of  mon- 
archy.    The  return  of  Brutus  was,  consequently,  wished 
for ;  and,  as  he  was  to  exhibit  shows  and  games  in  his 
capacity  as  praetor,  it  was  expected.     Brutus,  however,  had 
received  intelligence,  that  several  of  Caesar's  old  soldiers, 
to  whom  he  had  distributed  lands  and  colonies,  had  stolen 
by  small  parties,  into  Rome,  and  that  tfiey  lay  in  wait  for 
for  him  :  he,  therefore,  did  not  think  proper  to  come  him- 
self; notwithstanding  which,  the  shows  tliat  were  exhibit- 
ed on  this  account  were  extremely  magnificent :  for  he  ha<l 
bought  a  considerable  number  of  wild  beasts,  and  ordered 
that  they  should  all  be  reserved  for  that  purpose.     He 
went  himself  as  far  as  Naples  to  collect  a  number  of  come- 
dians; and  being  informed   of  one  Canutius,  who   was 
much  admired  upon  the  stage,  he  desired  his  friends  to 
use  all  their  interest  to  bring  him  to  Rome.     Canutius  was 
a  Grecian  ;  and  Brutus,  therefore,  thought  that  no  com- 
pulsion should  be  used.     He  wrote  like  wise  to  Cicero,  ana 
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begged  that  he  would,  by  all  means,  be  present  at  the  pub- 
lic shows. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  his  affairs,  when,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  Octavius  at  Rome,  things  took  another  turn.  He 
was  son  to  the  sister  of  Caesar,  who  had  adopted  and  ap- 
pointed him  his  heir.  He  wa^  pursuing  his  studies  at 
Apollonia,  and  in  expectation  of  meeting  Caesar  there  on 
his  intended  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  at  the  time 
when  Caesar  was  slain.  Upon  hearing  of  this  event,  he 
immediately  came  to  Rome,  and,  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  people,  assumed  the  name  of  Caesar.  By  punctually 
distributing  amongst  the  citizens  the  money  that  was  left 
them  by  his  uncle,  he  soon  took  the  lead  of  Antony  ;  and, 
by  his  liberality  to  the  soldiers,  he  brought  over  to  his  party 
the  greatest  number  of  those  who  had  served  under  Caesar. 
Cicero  likewise,  who  hated  Antony,  joined  his  interest. 
And  this  was  so  much  resented  by  Brutus,  that,  in  his 
letters,  he  reproached  him  in  the  severest  terms.  **He 
perceived,"  he  said,  ''that  Cicero  was  tame  enough  to  bear 
a  tyrant,  and  was  only  afraid  of  the  tyrant  that  hated  him  ; 
— that  his  compliments  to  Octavius  were  meant  to  pur- 
chase an  easy  slavery  :  but  our  ancestors,"  said  Brutus, 
"scorned  to  bear  even  a  gentle  master."  He  added,  that 
*'Asto  the  measures  of  peace,  or  war,  he  was  undeter- 
mined; but  in  one  thing  he  was  resolved,  which  was, 
7itver  to  he  a  slave  I*'  He  expressed  his  surprise,  "That 
Cicero  should  prefer  an  infamous  accommodation  even  to 
the  dangers  of  civil  war ;  and  that  the  only  fruits  he  ex- 
pected from  destroying  the  tyranny  of  Antony  should  be 
the  establishment  of  a  new  tyrant  in  Octavius. "  Such  was 
the  spirit  of  his  first  letters. 

The  city  was  now  divided  into  two  factions;  some  joined 
Caesar,  others  remained  with  Antony,  and  the  army  was 
sold  to  the  best  bidder.  Brutus,  of  course,  despaired  of  any 
desirable  event;  and,  being  resolved  to  leave  Italy,  he 
went  by  land  to  Lucania,  and  came  to  the  maritime  town 
of  Elea.  Porcia,  being  to  return  from  thence  to  Rome,  en- 
deavored, as  well  as  possible,  to  conceal  the  sorrow  that 
oppressed  her ;  but,  notwithstanding  her  magnanimity,  a 
picture  which  she  found  there  betrayed  her  distress.  The 
subject  was  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache.  He 
was  represented  delivering  his  son  Astyanax  into  her  arms, 
and  the  eyes  of  Andromache  were  fixed  upon  him.  The 
reseniblanc^  fhat  |his  picture  bore  to  her  Own  distress, 
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made  her  burst  into  tears  the  moment  she  beheld  it ;  and 
several  times  she  visited  the  melancholy  emblem,  to  gaze 
upon  it,  and  weep  before  it  On  this  occasion  Acilius,  one 
of  Brutus's  friends,  repeated  that  passage  in  Homer  where 
Andromache  says, 

Yet  while  my  Hector  still  survives,  I  sec 

My  father,  mother,  brethren,  all  in  thee.     Pope. 

To  which  Brutus  replied,  with  a  smile,  "But  I  must  not 
answer  Porcia  as  Hector  did  Andromache  : — 


-Hasten  to  th^  tasks  at  home, 


There  guide  the  spindle  and  direct  the  loom. 

POPK. 

She  has  not  personal  strength,  indeed,  to  sustain  the  toils 
we  undergo,  but  her  spirit  is  not  less  active  in  the  cause  of 
her  country. "  This  anecdote  we  have  from  Bibulus,  the 
son  of  Porcia. 

From  Elea,  Brutus  sailed  for  Athens,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  high  applause,  and  invested  with  public  honors. 
There  he  took  up  his  residence  with  a  particular  friend, 
and  attended  the  lectures  of  Theomnestus  the  academic, 
and  Bratippus  the  peripatetic,  devoting  himself  wholly  to 
literary  pursuits.  Yet  in  this  unsuspected  state  he  was 
privately  preparing  for  war.  He  despatched  Herostratus 
into  Macedonia  to  gain  the  principal  officers  in  that  pro- 
vince ;  and  he  secured  by  his  kindness  all  the  young  Ro-. 
mans  who  were  students  then  at  Athens.  Amongst  these 
was  the  son  of  Cicero,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  highest 
encomiums  :  and  said,  that  he  could  never  cease  admiring 
the  spirit  of  that  young  man,  who  bore  such  a  mortal 
hatred  to  tyrants. 

At  length  he  began  to  act  more  publicly  ;  and  being  in- 
formed that  some  of  the  Roman  ships  laden  with  money, 
were  returning  from  Asia,  under  the  command  of  a  man 
of  honor,  a  friend  of  his,  he  met  him  at  Carystus,  a  city  of 
Eubcea.  There  he  had  a  conference  with  him,  and  re- 
quested that  he  would  give  up  the  ships.  By  the  bye.  it 
happened  to  be  Brutus's  birthday,  on  which  occasion  he 
gave  a  splendid  entertainment,  and  while  they  were  drink- 
ing Victory  to  Brutus,  and  Liberty  to  Rome,  to  encourage 
the  cause,  he  called  for  a  larger  bowl.  While  he  held  it  in 
his  hand,  without  any  visible  relation  to  the  subject  they 
werp  upon,  he  pronounce4  %\^  vers^  ; 
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My  fall  was  doom'd  by  Phoebus  and  by  Fate. 

Some  historians  say,  that  Apollo  was  the  word  he  gave 
his  soldiers  in  the  last  battle  at  Philippi ;  and,  of  course 
conclu(fe,  that  this  exclamation  was  a  presage  of  his  de- 
feat Antistius,  the  commander  of  the  ships,  gave  him 
five  hundred  thousand  drachmas  of  the  money  he  was 
carrying  to  Italy.  The  remains  of  Pompey's  army  that 
were  scattered  about  Thessaly,  readily  joined  his  standard  ; 
and  besides  these,  he  took  five  hundred  horse  whom 
Cinna  was  conducting  to  Dolabella  in  Asia.  He  then 
sailed  to  Demetrias,  and  seized  a  large  quantity  of  arms, 
which  Julius  Caesar  had  provided  for  the  Parthian  war, 
and  which  were  now  to  be  sent  to  Antony.  Macedonia 
was  delivered  up  to  him  by  Hortensius  the  prsetor,  and  all 
the  neighboring  princes  readily  offered  their  assistance. 
When  news  was  received  that  Caius,  the  brother  of  Antony, 
had  marched  through  Italy,  to  join  the  forces  under  Gabi- 
nius  in  Dyrrhachium  and  Apollonia,  Brutus  determined 
to  seize  them  before  he  arrived,  and  made  a  forced  march 
with  such  troops  as  were  at  hand.  The  way  was  rugged, 
and  the  snows  were  deep  ;  but  he  moved  with  such  ex- 
pedition that  his  sutlers  were  left  a  long  way  behind. 
When  he  had  almost  reached  Dyrrhachium,  he  was  seized 
with  the  disorder  called  Bulimia^  or  violent  hunger,  oc- 
casioned by  cold  and  fatigue.  This  disorder  affects  both 
men  and  cattle,  after  fatigues  in  the  snow.  Whether  it  is, 
that  perspiration  being  prevented  by  the  extreme  cold,  the 
vital  heat  is  confined,  and  more  immediately  consumes 
the  aliment ;  or,  that  a  keen  and  subtle  vapor  rising  from 
the  melted  snow,  penetrates  the  body,  and  destroys  the 
heat  by  expelling  it  through  the  pores  ;  for  the  sweatings 
seem  to  arise  from  the  heat  contending  with  the  cold, 
which  being  repelled  by  the  latter,  the  vapory  steam  is  dif- 
fused over  the  surface  of  the  body.  But  of  this  I  have 
treated  more  largely  in  another  place.  Brutus  growing 
very  faint,  and  no  provisions  being  at  hand,  his  servants 
were  forced  to  go  to  the  gates  of  the  enemy,  and  beg  bread 
of  the  sentinels.  When  they  were  informed  of  the  distress 
of  Brutus,  they  brought  him  meat  and  drink  with  their  own 
hands;  and  in  return  for  their  humanity,  when  he  had 
taken  the  city,  he  showed  kindness  both  to  them  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants. 

When  Caius  arrived  in  Apollonia,  he  summoned   the 
3oldiers  that  w^re  quartered  near  ^e  pity  to  join  him ; 
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but  finding  that  they  were  all  with  Brutus,  and  suspect- 
ing that  those  in  Apollonia  favored  the  same  party,    he 
went   to  Buthrotus.     Brutus,  however,  found  means    to 
destroy  three  of  his  cohorts  in  their  march.  Caius,  after 
this,  attempted  to  seize  some  posts  near  Byllis,  but  wa« 
routed  in  a  set  battle  by  young  Cicero,  to  whom  Brutus 
had  given   the  command  of  the  army  on  that  occasion, 
and  whose  conduct  he  made  use  of  frequently,  and  with 
success.    Caius  was  soon  afterwards  surprised  in  a  marsh, 
from  whence  he  had  no  means  to  escape ;  and  Brutus, 
finding  him   in   his   power,    surrounded  him    with    his 
cavalry,  and  gave  orders  that  none  of  his  men  should  be 
killed  ;  for  he  expected  that  they  would  quickly  join  him 
of  their  own  accord.     As  he  expected,  it  came  to  pass. 
They  surrendered  both  themselves  and  their  general,  so 
that  Brutus  had  now  a  very  respectable  army.     He  treated 
Caius  for  a  long  time  with  all  possible  respect  ;  nor  did 
he  divest  him  of  any  ensigns  of  dignity  that  he  bore, 
though,  it  is  said,  that  he  received  letters  from  several 
persons  at  Rome,  and  particularly  from  Cicero,  advising 
him  to  put  him  to  death.     At  length,  however,  when  he 
found  that  he  was  secretly  practising  with  his  officers,  and 
exciting  seditions  amongst  the  soldiers,  he  put  him  on 
board  a  ship,  and  kept  him  close  prisoner.     The  soldiers 
that  he  had  corrupted  retired  into  Apollonia^  from  whence 
they  sent  to  Brutus,  tliat  if  he  would  come  to  them  there, 
they   would    return   to    their  duty.      Brutus    answered, 
'  *  That  this  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  but  that 
those  who  had  offended  shoxild  come  in  person  to  their 
general,  and  solicit  his  forgiveness."     This  they  did,  and 
were  accordingly  pardoned 

He  was  now  preparing  to  go  into  Asia,  when  he  was 
informed  of  a  change  in  affairs  at  Rome.  Young  Caesar, 
supported  by  the  senate,  had  got  the  better  of  Antony, 
and  had  driven  him  out  of  Italy  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  began  to  be  no  less  formidable  himself;  for  he  solicit- 
ed the  consulship  contrary  to  law,  and  kept  in  pay  an  un- 
necessary army.'  Consequently  the  senate,  though  they 
at  first  supported,  were  now  dissatisfied  with  his  meas- 
ures. And  as  they  began  to  cast  their  eyes  on  Brutus  and 
decreed  or  confirmed  several  provinces  to  him,  Caesar 
was  under  some  apprehensions.  -He  therefore  despatched 
messengers  to  Antony,  and  desired  that  a  reconciliation 
might  tfifee  pi^Qe»     Alter  this  he  drew  up  his  army  around 
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the  city,  and  carried  the  consulship,  though  but  a  boy,  in 
his  twentieth  year,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Commentaries. 
He  was  no  sooner  consul  than  he  ordered  a  judicial  pro- 
cess to  issue  against  Brutus  and  his  accomplices,  for 
murdering  the  first  magistrate  in  Rome  without  trial  of 
condemnation.  Lucius  Cornificius  was  appointed  to  ac- 
cuse Brutus,  and  Marcus  Agrippa  accused  Cassius ;  neither 
of  whom  appearing,  the  judges  were  obliged  to  pass 
sentence  against  both.  It  is  said,  that  when  the  crier,  as 
usual,  cited  Brutus  to  appear,  the  people  could  not  sup- 
press their  sighs ;  and  persons  of  the  first  distinction  heard 
it  in  silent  dejection.  Publius  Silicius  was  observed  to 
burst  into  tears,  and  this  was  the  cause  why  he  was  after- 
"wards  proscribed.  The  triumviri,  Csesar,  Antony,  and 
Lepidus,  being  now  reconciled,  divided  the  provinces 
amongst  them,  and  settled  that  list  of  murder,  in  which 
two  hundred  citizens,  and  Cicero  amongst  the  rest,  were 
proscribed. 

When  the  report  of  these  proceedings  was  brought  into 
Macedonia,  Brutus  found  himself  under  a  necessity  of 
sending  orders  to  Hortensius  to  kill  Caius,  the  brother  of 
Antony,  in  revenge  of  the  death  of  Cicero,  his  friend,  and 
Brutus  Albin us,. his  kinsman,  who  was  slain.  This  was 
the  reason  why  Antony,  when  he  had  taken  Hortensius 
at  the  battle  of  Philippi  slew  him  upon  his  brother's  tomb. 
Brutus  says,  that  he  was  more  ashamed  of  the  cause  of 
Cicero's  death  than  grieved  at  the  event :  while  he  saw 
Rome  enslaved  more  by  her  own  fault,  than  by  the  fault 
of  her  tyrants,  and  continue  a  tame  spectator  of  such 
scenes  as  ought  not  to  have  been  heard  of  without 
horror. 

The  army  of  Brutus  was  now  considerable,  and  he 
ordered  its  route  into  Asia,  while  a  fleet  was  preparing  in 
Bithynia  and  Cyzicum.  As  he  marched  by  land,  he 
settled  the  affairs  of  the  cities,  and  gave  audience  to  the 
princes  of  those  countries  through  which  he  passed.  He 
sent  orders  to  Cassius,  who  was  in  Syria,  to  give  up  his 
intended  journey  into  Egypt,  and  join  him.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  tells  him,  that  their  collecting  forces  to  destroy 
the  tyrants  was  not  to  secure  an  empire  to  themselves ; 
but  to  deliver  their  fellow-citizens  ;  that  they  should  never 
forget  this  great  object  of  their  undertaking,  but,  adhe- 
ring to  their  first  intentions,  keep  Italy  within  their  eye, 
and  hasten  to  rescue  th«Jir  country  from  oppression. 
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Cassius,  accordingly,  set  out  to  join  him,  and  Brutus  at 
the  same  time  making  some  progress  to  meet  him,  their 
interview  was  at  Smyrna.     Till  this  meeting  they  had  not 
seen  each  other  since  they  parted  at  the  Piraeus  of  Athens, 
when  Cassius  set  out  for  Syria,  and  Brutus  for  Macedo- 
nia.    The   forces   they  had   respectively   collected  gave 
them  great  joy,  and  made  them  confident  of  success. — 
From    Italy  they  had   fled,  like  solitary  exiles,   without 
money,    without  arms,   without  a  ship,   a  soldier,  or  a 
town  to  fly  to.     Yet  now,  in  so  short  a  time,  they  found 
themselves  supplied  with  shipping  and  money,  with  an 
army  of  horse  and  foot,  and  in  a  condition  of  contending 
for  the  empire  of  Rome.     Cassius  was  no  less  respectful 
to  Brutus  than  Brutus  was  to  him ;  but  the  latter  would 
generally  wait  upon  him,  as  he  was  the  older  man,  and 
of  a  feeble  constitution.      Cassius  was  esteemed  an  able 
soldier,  but  of  a  fiery  disposition,  and  ambitious  to  com- 
mand rather  by  fear  than  affection  :  though,  at  the  same 
time,  with  his  familiar  acquaintance,  he  was  easy  in  his 
manners,  and  fond  of  raillery  to  excess.     Brutus,  on  ac- 
count of  his  virtue,  was  respected  by  the  people,  beloved 
by  his  friends,  admired  by  men  of  principle,  and  not  hated 
even  by  his  enemies.     He  was  mild  in  his  temper,  and  had 
a  greatness  of  mind  that  was  superior  to  anger,  avarice, 
and  the  love  of  pleasure.     He  was  firm  and  inflexible  in 
his  opinions,  and  zealous  in  every  pursuit  where  justice 
or  honor  were  concerned.     The  people  had  the  highest 
opinion  of  his  integrity  and  sincerity  in  every  undertak- 
ing, and  this  naturally  inspired  them  with  confidence  and 
affection.     Even  Pompey  the  Great  had  hardly  ever  so 
much  credit  with  them  ;  for  who   ever  imagined,  that,  if 
he  had  conquered  Caesar,  he  would  have  submitted  to  the 
laws,  and  would  not  have  retained  his  power  under  the 
title  of  consul   or  dictator,   or  some  more  specious   and 
popular  name?    Cassius,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  of  violent 
passions  and  rapacious  avarice,  was  suspected  of  expos- 
ing himself  to  toil  and  danger,  rather  from  a  thirst  of  power 
than  an  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.     The 
former  disturbers  of  the  commonwealth,  Cinna,  and  Ma- 
rias, and  Carbo,  evidently  set  their  country  as  a  stake  for 
the  winner,  and  hardly  scrupled  to  own  that  they  fought 
for  empire.     But  the  very  enemies  of  Brutus  never  chaise 
him  with  this.     Even  Antony  has  been  heard  to  say,  that 
Brutus  was  the  only  conspirator  who  had  the  sense  of 
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Honor  and  justice  for  his  motive ;  and  that  the  rest  were 
wholly  actuated  by  malice  or  envy.     It  is  clear,  too,  from 
-what  Brutus  himself  says,  that  he  finally  and  principally 
relied  on  his  own  virtue.     Thus  he  writes  to  Atticus  im- 
mediately before  an  engagement,  ''That  his  affairs  were 
in  the  most  desirable  situation  imaginable  ;  for  that  either 
he  should  conquer  and  restore  liberty  to  Rome,  or  die,  and 
be  free  from  slavery  ;  and  that  this  only  remained  a  ques- 
tion, Whether  they  should  live  or  die  free  men  ?     He  adds, 
that  Mark  Antony  was  properly  punished  for  his  folly ; 
who,  when  he  might  have  ranked  with  the  Bmti,  the  Cas- 
sii,  and  Catos,  chose  rather  to  be  the  underling  of  Oc- 
tavius  ;  and  that  if  he  did  not  fall  in  the  approaching  bat- 
tle,  they   would  very   soon   be   at   variance   with  each 
other."     In  which  he  seems  to  have  been  a  true  prophet. 
Whilst  they  were  at  Smyrna,  Brutus  desired  Cassius  to 
let  him  have  part  of  the  vast  treasure  he  had  collected, 
because  his  own  was  chiefly  expended  in  equipping  a 
fleet,  to  gain  the  superiority  at  sea.     But  the  friends  of 
Cassius  advised  him  against  this ;  alleging,  that  it  would 
be  absurd  to  give  Brutus  that  money  which  he  had  saved 
with  so  much  frugality,  and  acquired  with  so  much  envy, 
merely  that  Brutus  might  increase  his  popularity,  by  dis- 
tributing it  amongst  the  soldiers.    Cassius,  however,  gave 
him  a  third  of  what  he  had,  and  then  they  parted  for  their 
respective  commands.     Cassius   behaved  with  great  se- 
verity on  the  taking  of  Rhodes ;  though,  when  he  first 
entered  the  city,  and  was  saluted  with  the  title  of  king  and 
master,  he  answered,  **  That  he  was  neither  their  king  nor 
their  master,  but  the  destroyer  of  him  who  would  have 
been    both."     Brutus    demanded  supplies  of  men   and 
money  from  the  Lycians ;  but  Naucrates,  an  orator,  per- 
suaded the  cities  to  rebel,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants 
posted  themselves  on  the  hills  with  an  intent  to  oppose 
the  passage  of  Brutus.     Brutus  at  first  despatched  a  party 
of  horse,  which  surprised  them  at  dinner,  and  killed  six 
hundred  of  them.     But  afterwards,  when  he  had  taken  the 
adjacent  towns  and  villages,  he  gave  up  the  prisoners 
without  ransom,  and  hoped  to  gain  them  to  his  party  by 
clemency.     Their  former  sufferings,  however,  made  them 
reject  his  humanity,   and  those  that  still  resisted  being 
driven  into  the  city  of  Xanthus,  were  there  besieged.     As 
a  river  ran  close  by  the  town,  several  attempted  to  escape 
by  swimming  and  diving ;  but  they  were  prevented  by 
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nets  let  down  for  that  purpose,  which  had  little  bells   at 
the  top,  to  give  notice  when  any  one  was  taken.      The 
Xanthians  afterwards  made  a  sally  in  the  night,  and  set 
fire  to  several  of  the  battering  engines  ;  but  they  were 
perceived  and  driven  back  by  the  Romans ;  at  the  same 
time  the  violence  of  tKe  winds  drove  the  flames  on   the 
city,  so  that  several  houses  near  the  battlements  took  fire. 
Brutus,  being  apprehensive  that  the  whole  city  would  be 
destroyed,  sent  his  own  soldiers  to  assist  the  inhabitants 
in  quenching  the  fire.     But  the  Lycians  were  seized  with 
an  incredible  despair,  a  kind  of  frenzy,  which  can  no  other 
wise  be  described  than  by  calling  it  a  passionate  desire  of 
death.     Women  and  children,  freemen  and  slaves,  people 
of  all  ages  and  conditions,  strove  to  repulse  the  soldiers 
as  they  came  to  their  assistance  from  the  walls.     With 
their  own  hands  they  collected  wood  and  reeds,  and  all 
manner  of  combustibles,  to  spread  the  fire  over  the  city, 
and  encouraged  its   progress  by  every  means  in   their 
power.     Thus  assisted,  the  flames  flew  over  the  whole 
with  dreadful  rapidity  ;  whilst  Brutus,  extremely  shocked 
at  this  calamity,  rode  round  the  walls,  and  stretching  forth 
his  hands   to   the  inhabitants,   entreated   them  to  spare 
themselves  and  their  city.     Regardless  of  his  entreaties, 
they  sought  by  every  means  to  put  an  end  to  their  lives. 
Men,    women,    and  even  children,  with   hideous   cries, 
leaped  into  the  flames.     Some  threw  themselves  headlong 
from  the  walls,  and  others  fell  upon  the  swords  of  their 
parents,  opening  their  breasts,  and  begging  to  be  slain. 

When  the  city  was  in  a  great  measure  rwiuced  to  ashes, 
a  woman  was  found  who  had  hanged  herself,  with  her 
young  child  fastened  to  her  neck,  and  the  torch  in  her 
hand,  with  which  she  had  fired  her  housa  This  deplora- 
ble object  so  much  affected  Brutus  that  he  wept  when  he 
was  told  of  it,  and  proclaimed  a  reward  to  any  soldier 
who  could  save  a  Xanthian.  It  is  said  that  no  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  were  preserved,  and  those  against 
their  will.  Thus  the  Xanthians,  as  if  fate  had  appointed 
certain  periods  for  their  destruction,  after  a  long  course  of 
years,  sunk  into  that  deplorable  ruin,  in  which  the  same 
rash  despair  had  involved  their  ancestors  in  the  Persian 
war  :  for  they  too  burned  their  city,  and  destroyed  them- 
selves. 

After  this,  when  the  Patareans  likewise  made  resist- 
ance, Brutus  was  under  great  anxiety  whether  he  should 
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besiege  them ;  for  he  was  afraid  they  should  follow 
the  desperate  measures  of  the  Xanthians.  However, 
having  some  of  their  women  whom  he  had  taken 
prisoners,  he  dismissed  them  without  ransom  ;  and  those 
returning  to  their  husbands  and  parents,  who  happened  to 
be  people  of  the  first  distinction,  so  much  extolled  the 
justice  and  moderation  of  Brutus,  that  they  prevailed  on 
them  to  submit,  and  put  their  city  in  his  hands.  The  ad- 
jacent cities  followed  their  example,  and  found  that  his 
humanity  exceeded  their  hopes.  Cassius  compelled  every 
Rhodian  to  give  up  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  his  posses- 
sion, by  which  he  amassed  eight  thousand  talents  ;  and 
yet  he  laid  the  public  under  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talents 
more  ;  but  Brutus  took  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents  of 
the  Lycians,  and,  without  doing  them  any  other  injury, 
led  his  army  into  lona. 

Brutus,  in  the  course  of  this  expedition,  did  many  acts 
of  justice,  and  was  vigilant  in  the  dispensation  of  rewards 
and  punishments.     An  instance  of  this  I  shall  relate,  be- 
cause both  he  himself,   and   every  honest  Roman,   was 
particularly  pleased  with  it     When  Pompey  the  Great, 
after  his  overthrow  at  Pharsalia,    fled  into  Egypt,   and 
landed  near  Pelusium,  the  tutors  and  ministers  of  young 
Ptolemy  consulted  what  measures  they  should  take  on  the 
occasion.     But  they  were  of  different  opinions.      Some 
were  for  receiving  him,  others  for  excluding  him  out  of 
Egypt     Theodotus,  a  Chian  by  birth,  and  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric  by  profession,  who  then  attended  the  king  in  that 
capacity,  was,  for  want  of  abler  ministers,  admitted  to  the 
council.     This  man  insisted  that  both  were  in  the  wrong  ; 
those  who  were  for  receiving,  and  those  who  were  for  ex- 
pelling Pompey.     The  best  measure  they  could  take,  he 
said,  would  be  to  put  him  to  death,  and  concluded  his 
speech  with  the  proverb,  that  decid  men  do  not  hiie.     The 
council  entered  into  his  opinion  ;  and  Pompey  the  Great, 
an  example  of  the  incredible  mutability  of  fortune,  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  arguments  of  a  sophist,  as  that  sophist  lived 
afterwards  to  boast     Not  long  after,  upon  Caesar's  arrival 
in  Egypt,  some  of  the  murderers  received  their  proper  re- 
ward, and  were  put  to  death  :  but  Theodotus  made  his 
escape. — Yet,  though  for  a  while  he  gained  from  fortune 
the  poor  privilege  of  a  wandering  and  despicable  life,  he 
fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  Brutus,  as  he  was  passing 
through  Asia  \  and,  by  paying  the  forfeit  of  his  baseness, 
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became  more  memorable  from  his  death  than  from  any- 
thing in  his  life. 

About  this  time  Brutus  sent  for  Cassius  to  Sardis,  and 
went  with  his  friends  to  meet  him.  The  whole  army  be- 
ing drawn  up  saluted  both  the  leaders  with  the  title  of 
Imperaior,  But,  as  it  usually  happens  in  great  affairs, 
where  many  friends  and  many  officers  are  engaged,  mutual 
complanits  and  suspicions  arose  between  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  To  settle  these  more  properly,  they  retired  into 
an  apartment  by  themselves.  Expostulations,  debates, 
and  accusations  followed  ;  and  these  were  so  violent  that 
they  burst  into  tears.  Their  friends  without  were  surprised 
at  the  loudness  and  asperity  of  the  conference  ;  but  though 
they  were  apprehensive  of  the  consequence,  they  durst 
not  interfere,  because  they  had  been  expressly  forbidden 
to  enter.  Favonius,  however,  an  imitator  of  Cato,  but  rather 
an  enthusiast  than  rational  in  his  philosophy,  attempted  to 
enter.  The  servants  in  waiting  endeavored  to  prevent  him, 
but  it  was  not  easy  to  stop  the  impetuous  Favonius.  He 
was  violent  in  his  whole  conduct,  and  valued  himself  less 
on  his  dignity  as  a  senator  than  on  a  kind  of  cynical  free- 
dom on  saying  everything  he  pleased ;  nor  was  this  un- 
entertaining  to  those  who  could  bear  with  his  impertinence. 
However,  he  broke  through  the  door  and  entered  the 
apartment,  pronouncing,  in  a  theatrical  tone,  what  Nestor 
says  in  Homer, 

Young  men,  be  ruled — I'm  older  than  you  both. 

Cassius  laughed  :  but  Brutus  thrust  him  out,  telling  him 
that  he  pretended  to  be  a  cynic,  but  was  in  reality  a  dog. 
This,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  ;  and  for  that 
time  they  parted.  Cassius  gave  an  entertainment  in  the 
evening,  to  which  Brutus  invited  his  friends.  When  they 
were  seated,  Favonius  came  in  from  bathing.  Brutus 
called  aloud  to  him,  telling  him  that  he  was  not  invited, 
and  bade  him  go  to  the  lower  end  of  the  table.  Favonius, 
notwithstanding,  thrust  himself  in,  and  sat  down  in  the 
middle.  On  that  occasion  there  was  much  learning  and 
good  humor  in  the  conversation. 

The  day  following,  one  Lucius  Pella,  who  had  been 
praetor,  and  employed  in  offices  of  trust,  being  impeached 
by  the  Sardians  of  embezzling  the  public  money,  was  dis- 
graced and  condemned  by  Brutus.  .  This  was  very  morti- 
fying to  Cas3iu9  J  for^  a  little  before,  two  of  his  pwri  friends 
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had  been  accused  of  the  same  crime  :.  but  he  had  absolved 
them  in  public,  and  contenting  himself  with  giving  them 
a  private  reproof,  continued  them  in  office.  Of  course,  he 
charged  Brutus  with  too  rigid  an  exertion  of  the  laws  at  a 
time  when  lenity  was  much  more  politic.  Brutus,  on  the 
other  hand,  reminded  him  of  the  ides  of  March,  the  time 
when  they  had  killed  Caesar;  who  was  not,  personally 
speaking,  the  scourge  of  mankind,  but  only  abetted  and 
supported  those  that  were  within  his  power.  He  bade  him 
consider,  that  if  the  neglect  of  justice  were  in  any  case  to 
be  connived  at,  it  should  have  been  done  before ;  and  that 
they  had  better  have  borne  with  the  oppressions  of  Caesar's 
friends  than  suffered  the  malpractices  of  their  own  to  pass 
with  impunity:  *'For  then,"  continued  he,  **we  could 
have  been  blamed  only  for  cowardice,  but  now,  after  all 
we  have  undergone,  we  shall  lie  under  the  imputation  of 
injustice"     Such  were  the  principles  of  Brutus, 

When  they  were  about  to  leave  Asia,  Brutus,  it  is  said, 
had  an  extraordinary  apparition.  Naturally  watchful, 
sparing  in  his  diet,  and  assiduous  in  business,  he  allowed 
himself  but  little  time  for  sleep.  In  the  day  he  never 
slept,  nor  in  the  night,  till  all  business  was  over,  and,  the 
rest  being  retired,  he  had  nobody  to  converse  with.  But 
at  this  time  involved  as  he  was  in  the  operations  of  war, 
and  solicitous  for  the  event,  he  only  slumbered  a  little 
after  supper,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  ordering  his 
most  urgent  affairs.  When  these  were  despatched,  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  reading  till  the  third  watch,  when  the 
tribunes  and  centurions  came  to  him  for  orders.  Thus,  a 
little  before  he  left  Asia,  he  was  sitting  alone  in  his  tent, 
by  a  dim  light,  and  at  a  late  hour.  The  whole  army  lay 
in  sleep  and  silence,  while  the  general,  wrapped  in  medi- 
tation, thought  he  perceived  something  enter  his  tent  : 
turning  towards  the  door,  he  saw  a  horrible  and  monstrous 
spectre  standing  silently  by  his  side.  **  What  art  thou  }  " 
said  he  boldly,  "Art  thou  god  or  man  ?  And  what  is  thy 
business  with  me  ? "  The  spectre  answered,  ' '  I  am  thy 
evil  genius,  Brutus  I  Thou  wilt  see  me  at  Philippi."  To 
which  he  calmly  replied,  "  I'll  meet  thee  there.  '  When 
the  apparition  was  gone,  he  called  his  servants,  who  told 
him  they  had  neither  heard  any  noise,  nor  had  seen  any 
vision.  That  night  he  did  not  go  to  rest,  but  went  early 
in  the  morning  to  Cassius,  and  told  him  what  had  hap- 
pened.    Cas3iu8,  whQ  was  pf  thQ  sc?hool  of  Epicurus,  an<} 
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used  frequently  to  dispute  with  Brutus  on  these  subjects, 
answered  him  thus :  *'It  is  the  opinion  of  our  sect,  that 
not  everything  we  see  is  real ;  for  matter  is  evasive,  and 
sense  deceitful.  Besides,  the  impressions  it  receives  are, 
by  the  quick  and  subtle  influence  of  imagination,  thrown 
into  a  variety  of  forms,  many  of  which  have  no  archetypes 
in  nature  :  and  this  the  imagination  effects  as  easily  as  we 
may  make  an  impression  on  wax.  The  mind  of  man. 
having  in  itself  the  plastic  powers,  and  the  component 
parts,  can  fashion  and  vary  its  objects  at  pleasure.  This 
is  clear  from  the  sudden  transition  of  dreams,  in  which 
the  imagination  can  educe  from  the  slightest  principles 
such  an  amazing  variety  of  forms,  and  call  into  exercise  all 
the  passions  of  the  soul.  The  mind  is  perpetually  in  mo- 
tion, and  that  motion  is  imagination,  or  thought  But 
when  the  body,  as  in  your  case,  is  fatigued  with  labor,  it 
naturally  suspends,  or  perverts  the  regular  functions  of  the 
mind.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  there 
should  be  any  such  beings  as  daemons,  or  spirits  ;  or  that 
if  there  were  such,  they  should  assume  a  human  shape  or 
voice,  or  have  any  power  to  affect  us.  At  the  same  time 
I  own  I  could  wish  there  were  such  beings,  that  wc  might 
not  rely  on  fleets  and  armies,  but  find  the  concurrence  of 
the  gods  in  this  our  sacred  and  glorious  enterprise."  Such 
were  the  arguments  he  made  use  of  to  satisfy  Brutus. 

When  the  army  began  to  march,  two  eagles  perched  on 
the  two  first  standards,  and  accompanied  them  as  far  as 
Philippi,  being  constantly  fed  by  the  soldiers  ;  but  the  day 
before  the  battle  they  flew  away.  Brutus  had  already 
reduced  most  of  the  nations  in  these  parts  ;  nevertheless 
he  traversed  the  sea-coast  over  against Thasus,  that,  if  any 
hostile  power  remained,  he  might  bring  it  into  subjection. 
Norbanus,  who  was  encamped  in  the  straits  near  Symbo. 
lum,  they  surrounded  in  such  a  manner  that  they  obliged 
him  to  quit  the  place.  Indeed,  he  narrowly  escaped  los- 
ing his  whole  army,  which  had  certainly  been  the  case, 
had  not  Antony  come  to  his  relief  with  such  amazing  ex^* 
pedition  that  Brutus  could  not  believe  it  to  be  possible. 
Csesar,  who  had  been  kept  behind  by  sickness,  joined  his 
army  about  ten  days  after.  Brutus  was  encamped  over 
against  him  ;  Cassius  was  opposite  to  Antony.  The  space 
between  the  two  armies  the  Romans  call  the  plains  of  Phil- 
ippi. Two  armies  of  Romans,  equal  in  numbers  to  these, 
had  never  before  met  to  engag^e  each  other.    Ceesar's  was 
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something  superior  in  numbers  ;  but  in  the  splendor  of 
arms  and  equipage  was  far  exceeded  by  that  of  Brutus  ; 
for  most  of  their  arms  were  of  gold  and  silver,  which  their 
g^eneral  had  liberally  bestowed  upon  them.  Brutus,  in 
other  things,  had  accustomed  his  officers  to  frugality  ;  but 
the  riches  which  his  soldiers  carried  about  with  them, 
would  at  once,  he  thought,  add  to  the  spirit  of  the  ambi- 
tious, and  make  the  covetous  valiant  in  the  defence  of 
those  arms,  which  were  their  principal  wealth. 

Caesar  made  a  lustration  of  his  army  within  the  camp, 
and  gave  each  private  man  a  little  com,  and  five  drachmas 
only  for  the  sacrifice.  But  Brutus,  to  show  his  contempt 
of  the  poverty  or  the  avarice  of  Caesar,  made  a  public  lus- 
tration of  his  army  in  the  field,  and  not  only  distributed 
cattle  to  each  cohort  for  the  sacrifice,  but  gave  fifty 
drachmas  on  the  occasion  to  each  private  man.  Of  course 
he  was  more  beloved  by  his  soldiers,  and  they  were  more 
ready  to  fight  for  him.  It  is  reported,  that,  during  the 
lustration,  an  unlucky  omen  happened  to  Cassius.  The 
garland  he  was  to  wear  at  the  sacrifice  was  presented  to 
him,  the  wrong  side  outwards.  It  is  said  too,  that  at  a 
solemn  procession,  some  time  before,  the  person  who  bore 
the  golden  image  of  victory  before  Cassius,  happened  to 
stumble,  and  the  image  fell  to  the  ground  Several  birds 
of  prey  hovered  daily  about  the  camp,  and  swarms  of 
bees  were  seen  within  the  trenches.  Upon  which  the 
soothsayers  ordered  the  part  where  they  appeared  to  be 
shut  up  :  for  Cassius,  with  all  his  Epicurean  philosophy, 
began  to  be  superstitious,  and  the  soldiers  were  extremely 
disheartened  by  these  omens. 

For  this  reason  Cassius  was  inclined  to  protract  the  war, 
and  unwilling  to  hazard  the  whole  of  the  event  on  a  pres- 
ent engagement  What  made  him  for  this  measure  too 
was,  that  they  were  stronger  in  money  and  provisions,  but 
inferior  in  numbers.  Brutus,  on  the  other  hand  was,  as 
usual,  for  an  immediate  decision  ;  that  he  might  either 
give  liberty  to  his  country,  or  rescue  his  fellow-citizens 
from  the  toils  and  expenses  of  war.  He  was  encouraged 
likewise  by  the  success  his  cavalry  met  with  in  several 
skirmishes ;  and  some  instances  of  desertion  and  mutiny 
in  the  camp,  brought  over  many  of  the  friends  of  Cassius 
to  his  opinion.  But  there  was  one  Attellius,  who  still  op- 
posed an  immediate  decision,  and  advised  to  put  it  off  till 
the  next  winter.     When  Brutus  asked  him  what  advantages 
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he  expected  from  that,  he  answered  "If  I  gain  nothing 
else,  I  shall  at  least  live  so  much  the  longer."  Both  Cas- 
sius  and  the  rest  of  the  officers  were  displeased  with  thi> 
answer  ;  and  it  was  determined  to  give  battle  the  day  fol- 
lowing. 

Brutus,  that  night,  expressed  great  confidence  and  cheer- 
fulness ;  and  having  passed  the  time  of  supper  in  philo- 
sophical conversation,  he  went  to  rest  Messala  says,  that 
Cassius  supped  in  private  with  some  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  ;  and  that,  contrary  to  his  usual  manner,  he  was 
pensive  and  silent  He  adds,  that,  after  supper,  he  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  pressing  it  close,  as  he  commonly 
did,  in  token  of  his  friendship,  he  said  in  Greek, — "  Bear 
witness,  Messala,  that  I  am  reduced  to  the  same  necessity 
with  Pompey  the  Great,  of  hazarding  the  liberty  of  ray 
country  on  one  battle.  Yet  I  have  confidence  in  our  good 
fortune,  on  which  we  ought  still  to  rely,  though  the  meas- 
ures we  have  resolved  upon  are  indiscreet"  These, 
Messala  tells  us,  were  the  last  words  that  Cassius  spoke, 
betore  he  bade  him  farewell;  and  that  the  next  day 
being  his  birthday,  he  invited  Cassius  to  sup  with  him. 

Next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  the  scarlet  robe, 
which  was  the  signal  for  battle,  was  hung  out  in  the  tents 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius  ;  and  they  themselves  met  on  the 
plain  between  the  two  armies.  On  this  occasion,  Cassius 
thus  addressed  himself  to  Brutus ; — "  May  the  gods,  Brutus, 
make  this  day  successful,  that  we  may  pass  the  rest  of  our 
days  together  in  prosperity.  But  as  the  most  important 
of  human  events  are  the  most  uncertain  ;  and  as  we  may 
never  see  each  other  any  more,  if  we  are  unfortunate  on 
this  occasion,  tell  me  what  is  your  resolution  concerning 
flight  and  death  ?  " 

Brutus  answered:  **  In  the  younger  and  less  experienced 
part  of  my  life,  I  was  led,  upon  philosophical  principles, 
to  condemn  the  conduct  of  Cato,  in  killing  himself.  1 
thought  it  at  once  impious  and  unmanly  to  sink  beneath 
the  stroke  of  fortune,  and  to  refuse  the  lot  that  had  befallen 
us.  in  my  present  situation,  however,  I  am  of  a  different 
opinion.  So  that  if  Heaven  should  now  be  unfavorable 
to  our  wishes,  I  will  no  longer  solicit  my  hopes  or  my 
fortune,  but  die  contented  with  it,  such  as  it  is.  On  the 
ides  of  March  I  devoted  my  life  to  my  country  ;  and  since 
that  time  I  have  lived  in  liberty  and  glory. "  At  these 
words  Cassius  smiled,  and  embracing  Brutus,  said,  "  Let 
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US  march  then  against  the  enemy ;  for  with  these  resolutions, 
though  we  should  not  conquer,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  ! ' 
They  then  consulted  with  their  friends  concerning  the 
order  of  battle.  Brutus  desired  that  he  might  command 
the  right  wing,  though  the  post  was  thought  more  proper 
for  Cassius  on  account  of  his  experience  :  Cassius,  how- 
ever, gave  it  up  to  him,  and  placed  Messala,  with  the  best 
of  his  legions,  in  the  same  wing.  Brutus  immediately  drew 
out  his  cavalry,  which  were  equipped  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  the  foot  followed  close  upon  them. 

Antony's  soldiers  were  at  this  time  employed  in  making 
a  trench  from  the  marsh  where  they  were  encamped,  to 
cut  off  Cassius's  communication  with  the  sea.     Csesar  lay 
still  in  his  tent,  confined  by  sickness.     His  soldiers  were 
far  from  expecting  that  the  enemy  would  come  to  a  pitched 
battle.     They  supposed  that  they  were  only  making  excur- 
sions to  harass  the  trench-diggers  with  their  light  arms  ; 
and  not  perceiving  that  they  were  pouring  in  close  upon 
then,  they  were  astonished  at  the  outcry  they  heard  from 
the  trenches.     Brutus,  in  the  meantime,  sent  tickets  to  the 
several  officers  with  the  word  of  battle,  and  rode  through 
the  ranks  to  encourage  his  men.     There  were  few  who 
had  patience   to  wait  for  the  word.     The  greatest  part, 
before  it  could  reach  them,  fell  with  loud  shouts  upon  the 
enemy.     This  precipitate  onset  threw  the  army  into  con- 
fusion, and  separated  the  legions.     Messala's  legion  first 
got  beyond  the  left  w^ing  of  Csesar,  and  was  followed  by 
those  that  were  stationed  near  him.     In  their  way  they  did 
nothing  more  than  throw  some  of  the  outmost  ranks  into 
disorder,  and  killed  few  of  the  enemy  ;  their  great  object 
was  to  fall  upon  Caesar's  camp  and  they  made    directly 
up  to  it     Csesar  himself,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Commentaries, 
had  but  just  before  been  conveyed  out  of  his  tent  ;    in 
consequence  of  a   vision   of  his   friend   Artorius,    which 
commanded  that  he  should  be  carried  out  of  the  camp. 
This  made  it  believed  that  he  was  slain  ;  for  the  soldiers  had 
pierced  his  empty  litter  in  many  places  with  darts.     Those 
who  were;  taken   in  the  camp  were   put  to   the  sword, 
amongst  whom  were  two  thousand  Lacedaemonian  auxili- 
aries.    Those  who  attacked  Caesar's  legions  in  front  easily 
put  them  to  the  route,  and  cut  three   legions   in   pieces, 
After  this  borne  along  with  the  impetuosity  of  victory, 
they  rushed  into   the   camp   at  the   same  time  with  the 
fu^tives,and  Brutus  wa§  in  the  midst  of  thetn.     Th^  flan^ 
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of  Brutus'  army  was  now  left  unguarded,  by  the  separation 
of  the  right  wing,  which  was  gone  off  too  far  in  the  pursuit 
and  the  enemy  perceiving  this,  endeavored  to  take  ad 
vantageofif.  They  accordingly  attacked  it  with  great  fury, 
but  could  make  no  impression  on  the  main  body,  T^-hich 
received  them  with  firmness  and  unshaken  resolution. 
The  left  wing,  however,  which  was  under  the  command 
of  Cassius,  was  soon  put  to  the  rout ;  for  the  men  were  in 
great  disorder  and  knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed  in 
the  right  wing.  The  enemy  pursued  him  into  the  camp, 
which  they  plundered  and  destroyed,  though  neither  of 
their  generals  were  present  Antony,  it  is  said,  to  avoid 
the  fury  of  the  first  onset,  had  retired  into  the  adjoining 
marsh  ;  and  Caesar,  who  had  been  carried  sick  out  of  the 
camp,  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Nay,  some  of  the  soi- 
diers  would  have  persuaded  Brutus  that  they  had  killed 
Cajsar,  describing  his  age  and  person,  and  showing  him 
their  bloody  swords. 

The  main  body  of  Brutus's  army  had  now  made  pro- 
digious havoc  of  the  enemy ;  and  Brutus,  in  his  depart- 
ment, was  no  less  absolutely  conqueror,  than  Cassius  was 
conquered.  The  want  of  knowing  this  was  the  ruin  of 
their  affairs.  Brutus  neglected  to  relieve  Cassius,  because 
he  knew  not  that  he  wanted  relief. 

When  Brutus  had  destroyed  the  camp  of  Caesar,  and  was 
returning  from  the  pursuit,  he  was  surprised  that  he  could 
neither  perceive  the  tent  of  Cassius  above  the  rest,  as  usual, 
nor  any  of  those  that  were  about  it :  for  they  had  been 
demolished  by  the  enemy,  on  their  first  entering  the  camp. 
Some  who  were  of  quicker  sight  than  the  rest,  told  him, 
that  they  could  perceive  a  motion  of  shining  helmets  and 
silver  targets  in  the  camp  of  Cassius,  and  supposed  from 
their  numbers  and  their  armor  that  they  could  not  be 
those  who  were  left  to  guard  the  camp ;  though  at  the 
same  time,  there  was  not  so  great  an  appearance  of  dead 
bodies  as  there  must  have  been  after  the  defeat  of  so  many 
legions.  This  gave  Brutus  the  first  suspicion  of  Cassius's 
misfortune  ;  and,  leaving  a  sufficient  guard  in  tlie  enemy's 
camp,  he  called  off  the  rest  from  the  pursuit,  and  led  them 
in  order,  to  the  relief  of  Cassius. 

The  case  of  that  general  was  this  : — He  was  chagrined 
at  first,  by  the  irregular  conduct  of  Brutus's  soldiers,  who 
began  the  attack  without  waiting  for  the  command  ;  and, 
afterwards,  by  their  attention  to  plunder,  whereby  tliey 
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neglected  to  surround  and  cut  off  the  enemy.  Thus  dis- 
satisfied, he  trifled  with  his  command,  and,  for  want  of 
vigilance,  suffered  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  the  enemy's 
right  wing  ;  upon  which  his  cavalry  quitted  their  post, 
and  fled  towards  the  sea.  The  foot,  likewise,  began  to 
give  way;  and  though  he  labored  as  much  as  possible 
to  stop  their  flight,  and  snatching  an  ensign  from  the  hand 
of  one  of  the  fugitives,  fixed  it  at  his  feet,  yet  he  was 
hardly  able  to  keep  his  own  prsetorian  band  together  ;  so 
that,  at  length,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  with  a  very  small 
number,  to  a  hill  that  overlooked  the  plain.  Yet,  here  he 
could  discover  nothing ;  for  he  was  short-sighted  and  it 
was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  could  perceive  his  own 
camp  plundered.  His  companions,  however,  saw  a  large 
detachment  of  horse,  which  Bnitus  had  sent  to  their  relief, 
making  up  to  them.  These  Cassius  concluded  to  be  the 
enemy  that  were  in  persuit  of  him  ;  notwithstanding 
which,  he  dispatched  Titinius  to  reconnoitre  them.  When 
the  cavalry  of  Brutus  saw  this  faithful  friend  of  Cassius 
approach,  they  shouted  for  joy.  His  acquaintance  leaped 
from  their  horses  to  embrace  him,  and  the  rest  rode  round 
him  with  clashing  of  arms,  and  all  the  clamorous  expres- 
sions of  gladness.  This  circumstance  had  a  fatal  effect. 
Cassius  took  it  for  granted  that  Titinius  was  seized  by  the 
enemy,  and  regretted  that,  through  a  weak  desire  of  life, 
he  had  suffered  his  friend  to  fall  into  their  hands.  When 
he  had  expressed  himself  to  this  effect,  he  retired  into  an 
empty  tent,  accompanied  only  by  his  freedman  Pindarus, 
whom,  ever  since  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  he  had  retained 
for  a  particular  purpose.  In  that  defeat,  he  escaped  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Parthians  ;  but  now,  wrapping  his  robe 
about  his  face,  he  laid  bare  his  neck,  and  commanded 
Pindarus  to  cut  off  his  head.  This  was  done  ;  for  his  head 
was  found  severed  from  his  body ;  but  whether  Pindarus 
did  it  by  his  master's  command,  has  been  suspected ; 
because  he  never  afterwards  appeared  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered who  the  cavalry  were,  and  Titinius,  crowned  with 
garlands,  came  to  the  place  where  he  left  Cassius.  When 
the  lamentations  of  his  friends  informed  him  of  the  un- 
happy fate  of  his  general,  he  severely  reproached  himself 
for  the  tardiness  which  had  occasioned  it,  and  fell  upon  his 
sword.     , 

Brutus,  when  he  was  assured  of  the  defeat  of  Cassius, 
made  all  possible  haste  to  his  relief ;  but  he  knew  not] 
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of  his  death  till  he  came  up  to  his  camp.  There  he  la- 
mented over  his  body,  and  called  him  the  last  of  Romans  : 
intimating,  that  Rome  would  never  produce  another  man 
of  equal  spirit.  He  ordered  his  funeral  to  be  celebrated  at 
Thasus,  that  it  might  not  occasion  any  disorder  in  the  camp. 
His  dispersed  and  dejected  soldiers  he  collected  and  en- 
couraged ;  and  as  they  had  been  stripped  of  everything 
by  the  enemy,  he  promised  them  two  thousand  drachmas 
a  man.  This  munificence  at  once  encouraged  and  sur- 
prised them  :  they  attended  him  at  his  departure  with  great 
acclamations,  and  complimented  him  as  the  only  general 
of  the  four  who  had  not  been  beaten.  Brutus  was  con- 
fident of  victory,  and  the  event  justified  that  confidence  : 
for,  with  a  few  legions,  he  overcame  all  that  opposed  him, 
and  if  most  of  his  soldiers  had  not  passed  the  enemy  in 
pursuit  of  plunder,  the  battle  must  have  been  decisive  in 
his  favor.  He  lost  eight  thousand  men,  including  the  ser- 
vants, whom  he  calls  Briges.  Messala  says,  he  supposes 
the  enemy  lost  more  than  twice  that  number.  And, 
of  course,  they  were  more  discouraged  than  Brutus,  till 
Demetrius,  a  servant  of  Cassius,  went  over  to  Antony  in 
the  evening,  and  carried  him  his  master's  robe  and  sword, 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  dead  body.  This  so  effect- 
ually encouraged  the  enemy,  that  they  were  drawn  up  in 
form  of  battle  by  break  of  day.  Both  camps  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Brutus,  involved  him  in  difficulties.  His  own 
full  of  prisoners,  required  a  strong  guard.  At  the  same 
time  many  of  the  soldiers  of  Cassius  murmured  at  their 
change  of  master,  and  the  vanquished  were  naturally  en- 
vious and  jealous  of  the  victors.  He,  therefore,  thought 
proper  to  draw  up  his  army,  but  not  to  fight 

All  the  slaves  he  had  taken  prisoners,  being  found  prac- 
tising with  his  soldiers,  were  put  to  the  sword ;  but  most 
of  the  freedmen  and  citizens  were  dismissed  ;  and  he  told 
them  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  more  truly  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  than  in  his ;  with  them,  he 
said,  they  were  slaves  indeed  ;  but  with  him,  freedmen 
and  citizens  of  Rome.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to  dis- 
miss them  privately;  for  they  had  implacable  enemies 
amongst  his  own  friends  and  officers.  Amongst  the  pris- 
oners were  Volumnius,  a  mimic,  and  Saculio,  a  buffoon, 
of  whom  Brutus  took  no  notice,  till  they  were  brought  be- 
fore him,  and  accused  of  continuing,  even  in  their  captivity, 
their  scurrilous  jests  and  abusive  langga^g^e^.  iJ^^Wl  taken 
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\ip  with  more  important  concerns,  he  paid  no  regard  to 
the  accusation  :  but  Messala  Corvinus  was  of  opinion,  that 
they  should  be  publicly  whipped,  and  sent  naked  to  the 
enemy,  as  proper  associates  and  convivial  companions 
for  such  generals.  Some  were  entertained  with  the  idea, 
and  laughed ;  but  Publius  Casca,  the  first  that  wounded 
Caesar,  observed,  that  it  was  indecent  to  celebrate  the 
obsequies  of  Cassius  with  jesting  and  laughter.  **As  for 
you,  Brutus,"  said  he,  *'it  will  be  seen  what  esteem  you 
have  for  the  memory  of  that  general,  when  you  have 
neither  punished  or  pardoned  those  who  ridicule  and  revile 
him.  Brutus  resented  this  expostulation,  and  said,  *' Why 
is  this  business  thrown  upon  me,  Casca  ?  Why  do  not 
you  do  what  you  think  proper  ?  "  This  answer  was  con- 
sidered as  an  assent  to  their  death ;  so  the  poor  wretches 
were  carried  off  and  slain. 

He  now  gave  the  promised  rewards  to  his  soldiers;  and 
after  gently  rebuking  them  for  beginning  the  assault  without 
waiting  for  the  work  of  battle,  he  promised,  that  if  they  ac- 
quitted themselves  to  his  satisfaction  in  the  next  engagement, 
he  would  give  them  up  the  cities  of  Lacedaemon  andThessa- 
lonica  to  plunder.  This  is  the  only  circumstance  in  hi? 
life  for  which  no  apology  can  be  made.  For  though  An- 
tony and  Caesar  afterwards  acted  with  more  unbounded 
cruelty  in  rewarding  their  soldiers  ;  though  they  deprived 
most  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy  of  their  lands, 
and  gave  them  to  those  who  had  no  title  to  them ;  yet 
they  acted  consistently  with  their  first  principle,  which 
was  the  acquisition  of  empire  and  arbitrary  power.  But 
Brutus  maintained  such  a  reputation  for  virtue  that  he 
was  neither  allowed  to  conquer,  nor  even  to  save  him- 
self, except  on  the  strictest  principles  of  honor  and  justice  : 
more  particularly  since  the  death  of  Cassius,  to  whom, 
if  any  act  of  violence  were  committed,  it  was  generally 
imputed.  However,  as  sailors,  when  their  rudder  is 
broken  in  a  storm,  substitute  some  other  piece  of  wood  in 
its  place  ;  and  though  they  cannot  steer  so  well  as  before, 
do  the  best  they  can  in  their  necessity  ;  so  Brutus,  at  the 
head  of  so  vast  an  army,  and  such  important  affairs,  un- 
assisted by  any  officer  that  was  equal  to  the  charge,  was 
obliged  to  make  use  of  such  advisers  as  he  had  ;  and  he 
generally  followed  the  counsel  of  those  who  proposed 
anything  that  might  bring  Cassius's  soldiers  to  order  : 
for  these  were  extremely    untractable;  ins^olen^^g^^^g 
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camp,  for  want  of  their  general,  though  cowardly  in  the 
field,  from  the  remembrance  of  their  defeat 

The  affairs  of  Caesar  and  Antony  were  not  in  a  much 
better  condition.  Provisions  were  scarce,  and  the  marshy 
situation  of  their  camp  made  them  dread  the  winter.  They 
already  began  to  fear  the  inconveniences  of  it ;  for  the 
autumnal  rains  had  fallen  heavy  after  the  battle,  and  their 
tents  were  filled  with  mire  and  water ;  which,  from  the 
coldness  of  the  weather,  immediately  froze.  In  this  sit- 
uation they  received  intelligence  of  their  loss  at  sea. — 
Their  fleet,  which  was  coming  from  Italy  with  a  large 
supply  of  soldiers,  was  met  by  that  of  Bmtus,  and  so 
totally  defeated  that  the  few  who  escaped  were  reduced 
by  famine  to  eat  the  sails  and  tackle  of  the  ships.  It  was 
now  determined,  on  Caesar's  side,  that  they  should  come 
to  battle,  before  Brutus  was  made  acquainted  with  his 
success.  It  appears  that  the  fight,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
was  on  the  same  day  ;  but,  by  some  accident,  rather  than 
the  fault  of  their  officers,  Brutus  knew  nothing  of  his  vic- 
tory till  twenty  days  after.  Had  he  been  informed  of  it, 
he  would  never,  certainly,  have  hazarded  a  second  battle  : 
for  he  had  provisions  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
and  his  army  was  so  advantageously  posted  that  it  was 
safe  both  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather  and  the  incur- 
sions of  the  enemy.  Besides,  knowing  that  he  was 
wholly  master  at  sea,  and  partly  victorious  by  land,  he 
would  have  had  everything  imaginable  to  encourage  him  ; 
and  could  not  have  been  ui^d  to  any  dangerous  meas- 
ures by  despair. 

But  it  seems  that  the  republican  form  of  government 
was  no  longer  to  subsist  in  Rome  ;  that  it  necessarily  re- 
quired a  monarchy  ;  and  that  Providence,  to  remove  the 
only  man  who  could  oppose  its  destined  master,  kept  the 
,  knowledge  of  that  victory  from  him  till  it  was  too  late. 
And  yet,  how  near  was  he  to  receiving  the  intelligence ! 
The  very  evening  before  the  engagement,  a  deserter, 
named  Clodius,  came  over  from  the  enemy  to  tell  him, 
that  Csesar  was  informed  of  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  and  that 
this  was  the  reason  of  his  hastening  the  battle.  The  de- 
serter, however,  was  considered  either  as  designing  or 
ill-informed :  his  intelligence  was  disregarded,  ana  he 
was  not  even  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Brutus. 

That  night,  they  say,  the  spectre  appeared  again  to 
Brutus,  and  assumed  its  former  figure,  but  vanished  with- 
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out  speaking.  Yet  Publius  Volumnius,  a  philosophical 
man,  who  had  borne  arms  with  Brutus  during  the  whole 
war,  makes  no  mention  of  this  prodigy  ;  though  he  says, 
that  the  first  standard  was  covered  with  a  swarm  of  bees  ; 
and  that  the  arm  of  one  of  the  officers  sweated  oil  of  roses, 
which  would  not  cease  though  they  often  wiped  it  off. 
He  says,  too,  that  immediately  before  the  battle,  two 
eagles  fought  in  the  space  between  the  two  armies  ;  and 
that  there  was  an  incredible  silence  and  attention  in  the 
field,  till  that  on  the  side  of  Brutus  was  beaten  and  flew 
away.  The  story  of  the  Ethiopian  is  well  known,  who, 
meeting  the  standard  bearer  opening  the  gate  of  the  camp, 
was  cut  in  pieces  by  the  soldiers  ;  for /Aa/ they  interpreted 
as  an  ill  omen. 

When  Brutus  had  drawn  up  his  army  in  form  of  battle, 
he  paused  some  time  before  he  gave  the  word.  While  he 
was  visiting  the  ranks,  he  had  suspicions  of  some,  and 
heard  accusations  of  others.  The  cavalry  he  found  had 
no  ardor  for  the  attack,  but  seemed  waiting  to  see  what 
the  foot  would  do.  Besides,  Camulatus,  a  soldier  in  the 
highest  estimation  for  valor,  rode  close  by  Brutus,  and 
went  over  to  the  enemy  in  his  sight  This  hurt  him  in- 
expressibly ;  and  partly  out  of  anger,  partly  from  fear  of 
further  desertion  and  treachery,  he  led  his  forces  against 
the  enemy  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  Where  he  fought 
in  person  he  was  still  successful.  He  charged  the  enemy's 
left  wing,  and,  the  cavalry  following  the  impression  which 
the  foot  had  made,  it  was  put  to  the  rout  But  when  the 
other  wing  of  Brutus  was  ordered  to  advance,  the  inferior- 
ity of  their  numbers  made  them  apprehensive  that  they 
should  be  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  For  this  reason 
they  extended  their  ranks  in  order  to  cover  more  ground  ; 
by  which  means  the  centre  of  the  left  wing  was  so  much 
weakened  that  it  could  not  sustain  the  shock  of  the  enemy, 
but  fled  at  the  first  onset  After  their  dispersion,  the 
enemy  surrounded  Brutus,  who  did  everything  that  the 
bravest  and  most  expert  general  could  do  in  his  situation, 
and  whose  conduct  at  least  entitled  him  to  victory.  But 
what  seemed  an  advantage  in  the  first  engagement  proved 
a  disadvantage  in  the  second.  In  the  former  battle,  that 
wing  of  the  enemy  which  was  conquered  was  totally  cut 
off  ;  but  most  of  the  men  in  the  conquered  wing  of  Cassius 
were  saved  This,  at  the  time,  might  appear  as  an  ad- 
vantage, but  it  proved  a  prejudice.     The  jem^^r^g^g 
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of  their  former  defeat  filled  them  with  terror  and  confusion, 
which  they  spread  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  army. 

Marcus,  the  son  of  Cato,  was  slain  fighting  amidst  the 
bravest  of  the  young  nobility.  He  scorned  alike  either  to 
fly  or  to  yield  ;  but  avowing  who  he  was,  and  assuming 
his  father's  name,  still  used  his  sword,  till  he  fell  upon  the 
heaps  of  the  slaughtered  enemy.  Many  other  brave  men, 
who  exposed  themselves  for  the  preservation  of  Brutus, 
fell  at  the  same  time. 

Lucilius,  a  man  of  great  worth,  and  his  intimate  friend, 
observed  some  barbarian  horse  riding  full  speed  against 
Brutus  in  particular,  and  was  determined  to  stop  them, 
though  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life.  He,  therefore,  told 
them  that  he  was  Brutus  ;  and  they  believed  him,  because 
he  pretended  to  be  afraid  of  Caesar,  and  desired  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Antony.  Exulting  in  their  capture,  and  thinking 
themselves  peculiarly  fortunate,  they  carried  him  along 
with  them  by  night,  having  previously  sent  an  account  to 
Antony  of  their  success,  who  was  infinitely  pleased  with 
it,  and  came  out  to  them.  Many  others,  likewise,  when 
they  heard  that  Brutus  was  brought  alive,  assembled  to 
see  him.  And  some  pitied  his  misfortunes,  while  others 
accused  him  of  an  inglorious  meanness,  in  suffering  the 
love  of  life  to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of  barbarians. 
When  he  approached,  and  Antony  was  deliberating  in 
what  manner  he  should  receive  Brutus,  Lucilius  first  ad- 
dressed him,  and,  with  great  intrepidity,  said,  **  Antony, 
be  assured  that  Brutus  neither  is  nor  will  be  taken  by  an 
enemy.  Forbid  it.  Heaven,  that  fortune  should  have 
such  a  triumph  over  virtue !  Whether  he  shall  be 
found  alive  or  dead,  he  will  be  found  in  a  state  be- 
coming Brutus.  I  imposed  on  your  soldiers,  and  am 
prepared  to  suffer  the  worst  you  can  inflict  upon  me." 
Thus  spoke  Lucilius,  to  the  no  small  astonishment 
of  those  that  were  present  When  Antony,  addressing 
himself  to  those  that  brought  him,  said,  '*  I  perceive,  fel- 
low soldiers,  that  you  are  angry  at  this  imposition  of 
Lucilius.  But  you  have  really  got  a  better  booty  than 
you  intended.  You  sought  an  enemy ;  but  you  have 
brought  me  a  friend.  I  know  not  how  I  should  have 
treated  Brutus,  had  you  brought  him  alive  :  but  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  better  to  have  such  a  man  as  Lucilius  for  a  friend 
than  for  an  enemy."  When  he  said  this,  he  embraced 
Lucilius,  recommending  him  to  the  care  of  one  of  his 
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friends  ;  and  he  ever  after  found  him  faithful  to  his  interest 
Brutus,  attended  by  a  few  of  his  officers  and  friends, 
leaving  passed  a  brook  that  was  overhung  with  cliffs,  and 
shaded  with  trees,  and  being  overtaken  by  night,  stopped 
in  a  cavity  under  a  large  rock.  There,  casting  his  eyes 
on  the  heavens,  which  were  covered  with  stars,  he  repeat- 
ed two  verses,  one  of  which,  Volumnius  tells  us,  was 
this  :- 

Forgive  not,  Jove,  the  cause  of  this  distress.* 

The  other,  he  says,  had  escaped  his  memory.  Upon  enu- 
merating the  several  friends  that  had  fallen  before  his 
eyes  in  the  battle,  he  sighed  deeply  at  the  mention  of 
Flavius  and  Labeo ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  his  lieuten- 
ant, and  the  former  master  of  the  band  of  artificers.  In 
the  meanwhile  one  of  his  attendants  being  thirsty,  and  ob- 
serving Brutus  in  the  same  condition,  took  his  helmet, 
and  went  to  the  brook  for  water.  At  the  same  time  a 
noise  was  heard  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  Volumnius 
and  Dardanus  the  armor-bearer  went  to  see  what  it  was. 
In  a  short  time  they  retunied,  and  asked  for  the  water  : 
*'  It  is  all  drank  up,"  said  Brutus,  with  a  smile  ;  **  but  an- 
other helmet-full  shall  be  fetched."  The  man  who  had 
brought  the  first  water  was  therefore  sent  again  ;  but  he 
was  wounded  by  the  enemy,  and  made  his  escape  with 
diflficulty. 

As  Brutus  supposed  that  he  had  not  lost  many  men  in 
the  battle,  Statilius  undertook  to  make  his  way  through 
the  enemy  (for  there  was  no  other  way)  and  see  in  what 
condition  their  camp  was.  If  things  were  safe  there,  he 
was  to  hold  up  a  torch  for  a  signal,  and  return.  He  got 
safe  to  the  camp  ;  for  the  torch  was  held  up.  But  a  long 
time  elapsed,  and  he  did  not  return.  '*  If  Statilius  were 
alive,"  said  Brutus,  "he  would  be  here."  In  his  return, 
he  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  and  was  slain. 

The  night  was  now  far  spent ;  when  Brutus,  leaning 
his  head  towards  his  servant  Clitus,  whispered  something 
in  his  ear.  Clitus  made  no  answer,  but  burst  into  tears. 
After  that  he  took  his  armor-bearer  Dardanus  aside,  and 
said  something  to  him  in  private.  At  last,  addressing 
himself  to  Volumnius  in  Greek,  he  entreated  him,  in  mem- 
ory of  their  common  studies  and  exercises,  to  put  his  hand 
to  his  sword,  and  help  him  to  give  the  thrust     Volumnius, 

*  Euripides,  Medftk 
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as  well  as  several  others,  refused  :  and  one  of  them  ol 
serving  that  they  must  necessarily  fly;   *'We  must  fly, 
indeed,"  said  Brutus,   rising  hastily,  '*but   not  with   im: 
feet,  but  with  our  hands.'*     He  then  took  each  of  them  by 
the  hand,  and  spoke  with  great  appearance  of  cheerfulnebS, 
to  the  following  puq>ose  :    "It  is  an  infinite  satisfaction 
to  me,  that  all  my  friends  have  been  faithful.     If  I  air. 
angry  with  fortune,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  my  country.      My- 
self I  esteem  more  happy  than  the  conquerors  ;  not  oiily 
in  respect  of  the  past,  but  in  my  present  situation.      I  shall 
leave  behind  me  that  reputation  for  virtue,  which  they, 
with  all  their  wealth  and  power,  will  never  acquire.      For 
posterity  will  not  scruple  to  believe  and  declare,  that  they 
were  an  abandoned  set  of  men,  who  destroyed  the  virtuou> 
for  the  sake  of  that  empire  to  which  they  had  no  right 
After  this  he  entreated  them  severally  to  provide  for  thei: 
own  safety  ;  and  withdrew  with  only  two  or  three  of  his 
most  intimate  friends.     One  of  these  was  Strato,    with 
whom  he  first  became  acquainted  when  he  studied  rhetoric. 
This  friend  he  placed  next  to  himself,  and  laying  hold  o: 
the  hilt  of  his  sword  with  both  his  hands,  he  fell  upon  the 
point,  and  died.     Some  say  that  Strato,  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  Brutus,  turned  aside  his*  head,  and  held    the 
sword  ;  upon  which  he  threw  himself  with  such  violence, 
that,  entering  at  his  breast,  it  passed  quite  through  his 
body,  and  he  immediately  expired 

Messala,  the  friend  of  Brutus,  after  he  was  reconciled 
to  Caesar,  took  occasion  to  recommend  Strato  to  his  favor. 
*'This,"  said  he,  with  tears,  **is  the  man  who  did  the 
last  kind  office  for  my  dear  Brutus."  Csesar  received  him 
with  kindness  ;  and  he  was  one  of  those  brave  Greeks 
who  afterwards  attended  him  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  Of 
Messala,  it  is  said,  that  when  Caesar  observed  he  had  been 
no  less  zealous  in  his  service  at  Actium  than  he  had  been 
against  him  at  Philippi,  he  answered,  **  I  have  always 
taken  the  best  and  justest  side."  When  Antony  found  the 
body  of  Brutus  he  ordered  it  to  be  covered  with 
the  richest  robe  he  had ;  and  that  being  stolen,  he  put 
the  thief  to  death.  The  ashes  of  Brutus  he  sent  to  his 
mother  Servilia. 

With  regard  to  Porcia,  his  wife,  Nicolaus  the  philosopher, 
and  Valerius  Maximus,  tell  us.  that  being  prevented  from 
that  death  she  wished  for,  by  the  constant  vigilance  of 
her  friends,  she  snatched  some  buniing  coals  from  the  fire, 
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and  shut  them  close  in  her  mouth  till  she  was  suffocated 
Notwithstanding  there  is  a  letter  from  Brutus  to  his  friends 
still  extant,  in  which  he  laments  the  death  of  Porcia  ;  and 
coniplains  that  their  neglect  of  her  must  have  made  her  pre- 
fer death  to  the  continuance  of  her  illness.  So  that  Nicolaus 
appears  to  have  been  mistaken  in  the  time,  at  least,  if  this 
epistle  be  authentic ;  for  it  describes  Porcia  s  distemper, 
her  conjugal  affection,  and. the  manner  of  her  death. 


DEMETRIUS  and  ANTONY  COMPARED. 

As  Demetrius  and  Antony  both  passed  through  a  variety 
of  fortune,  we  shall  consider,  in  the  first  place,  their  re- 
spective power  and  celebrity.  These  were  hereditary  to 
Demetrius  ;  for  Antigonus,the  most  powerful  of  Alexander's 
successors,  had  reduced  all  Asia  during  his  son's  minority. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  father  of  Antony  was,  indeed,  a 
man  of  character,  but  not  a  military  character ;  yet  though 
he  had  no  public  influence  or  reputation  to  bequeath  to 
his  son.  that  son  did  not  hesitate  to  aspire  to  the  empire 
of  Caesar  ;  and,  without  any  title  either  from  consanguin- 
ity or  alliance,  he  effectually  invested  himself  with  all 
that  he  had  acquired  :  at  least,  by  his  ow^n  peculiar  weight, 
after  he  had  divided  the  world  into  two  parts,  he  took  the 
better  for  himself  By  his  lieutenants  he  conquered  the 
Parthians,  and  drove  back  the  barbarous  nations  about 
Caucasus,  as  far  as  the  Caspian  sea.  Even  the  less  repu- 
table parts  of  his  conduct  are  so  many  testimonies  of  his 
greatness.  The  father  of  Demetrius  thought  it  an  honor 
to  marry  him  to  Phila  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  though 
there  was  a  disparity  in  their  years  ;  while  Antony's  con- 
nection with  Cleopatra  was  considered  as  a  degrading  cir- 
cumstance ;  though  Cleopatra,  in  wealth  and  magnificence, 
was  superior  to  all  the  princes  of  her  time,  Arsaces  ex- 
cepted Thus  he  had  raised  himself  to  such  a  pitch  of 
grandeur,  that  the  world  in  general  thought  him  entitled 
even  to  more  than  he  wished 

In  Demetrius  s  acquisition  of  empire  there  was  nothing 
reprehensible.  He  extended  it  only  to  nations  inured  to 
slavery,  and  desirous  of  being  governed.  But  the  arbitrary 
power  of  Antony  grew  on  the  execrable  policyg^glj^tX^^^le 
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who  once  more  reduced  to  slavery  a  people  that  had 
shaken  off  the  yoke.  Consequently  the  greatest  of  his 
actions,  his  conquest  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  is  darkened 
with  the  inglorious  motive  of  wresting  its  liberty  from 
Rome.  Demetrius,  during  his  better  fortunes,  consulted  the 
liberties  of  Greece,  and  removed  the  garrisons  from  the 
cities.  Antony  made  it  his  boast,  that  he  had  destroyed 
the  assertors  of  his  country's  freedom  in  Macedonia. 

Antony  is  praised  for  his  liberality  and  munificence  ;  in 
which,  however,  Demetrius  is  so.  far  his  superior,  that  he 
gave  more  to  his  enemies  than  the  former  did  to  his  friendsw 
Antony  was  honored  for  allowing  a  magnificent  funeral  to 
Brutus ;  but  Demetrius  buried  every  enemy  he  had  slain, 
and  sent  back  his  prisoners  to  Ptolemy,  not  only  with 
their  own  property,  but  with  presents. 

Both  were  insolent  in  prosperity,  and  fell  with  too  much 
ease  into  luxury  and  indulgence.  But  we  never  find 
Demetrius  neglecting  his  affairs  for  his  pleasures.  lu  his 
hours  of  leisure,  indeed,  he  had  his  Lamia,  whose  office  it 
was,  like  the  fairy  in  the  fable,  to  lull  him  to  sleep,  or 
amuse  him  in  his  play.  When  he  went  to  war,  his  spear 
was  not  bound  about  with  ivy  ;  his  helmet  did  not  smell 
of  perfume ;  he  did  not  come  in  the  foppery  of  dress  out 
of  the  chambers  of  the  women  :  the  riots  of  Bacchus  f%x\%]i 
his  train  were  hushed ;  and  he  became,  as  Euripides  says, 
the  minister  of  Mars,  In  short,  he  never  lost  a  battle 
through  the  indulgence  of  luxury.  This  could  not  be  said 
of  Antony  :  iis  in  the  pictures  of  Hercules  we  see  Omphale 
stealing  his  club  and  his  lion's  skin,  so  Cleopatra  frequent- 
ly disarmed  Antony,  and,  while  he  should  have  been 
prosecuting  the  lYiost  necessary  expeditions,  led  him  to 
dancing  and  dalliance  on  the  shores  of  CanopusandTapho- 
siris,  [a  remantic,  rocky  place  near  the  sea]. 

In  respect  to  their  amours,  Antony  was  comparatively 
pardonable  and  modest.  Historians  tell  us,  that  the  Athen- 
ians turned  the  dogs  out  of  the  citadel,  because  they  had 
their  procreative  intercourse  in  public.  But  Demetrius 
had  his  courtesans,  and  dishonored  the  matrons  of  Athens 
even  in  the  temple  of  Minerva.  Nay,  though  cruelty 
seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  sensual  gratifications,  he 
scrupled  not  to  drive  the  most  beautiful  and  virtuous  youth 
in  the  city  to  the  extremity  of  death,  to  avoid  his  brutal 
designs.  In  short,  Antony,  by  his  amorous  indulgences, 
hurt  only  himself  :  Demetrius  injured  oth«|^^^.^ 
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CAIUS  MARCIUS  CORIOLANUS. 

The  family  of  the  Marcii  afforded  Rome  many  illus- 
trious patricians.  Of  this  house  was  Ancus  Marcius,  who 
was  grandson  to  Numa  by  his  daughter  ;  as  were  also 
Publius  and  Quintus  Marcius,  who  supplied  Rome  with 
plenty  of  the  best  water.  Censorinus,  too,  who  was 
twice  appointed  Censor  by  the  people  of  Rome,  and  who 
procured  a  law  that  no  man  should  ever  bear  that  office 
twice  afterwards,  had  the  same  pedigree. 

Caius  Marcius,  of  whom  I  now  write,  was  brought  up 
by  his  mother  in  her  widowhood ;  and  from  him  it  ap- 
peared that  the  loss  of  a  father,  though  attended  with 
other  disadvantages,  is  no  hindrance  to  a  man's  improv- 
ing in  virtue  and  attaining  to  a  distinguished  excellence  ; 
though  bad  men  sometimes  allege  it  as  an  excuse  for 
their  corrupt  lives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  Marcius 
became  witness  to  the  truth  of  that  maxim,  that  if  a  gen- 
erous and  noble  nature  be  not  thoroughly  formed  by  dis- 
cipline, it  will  shoot  forth  many  bad  qualities  along  with 
the  good,  as  the  richest  soil,  if  not  cultivated,  produces 
the  rankest  weeds.  His  undaunted  courage  and  firmness 
of  mind  excited  him  to  many  great  actions,  and  carried 
him  through  them  with  honor.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
the  violence  of  his  passions,  his  spirit  of  contention  and 
excessive  obstinacy,  rendered  him  untractable  and  dis- 
agreeable in  conversation.  So  that  those  very  persons 
who  saw  with  admiration  his  soul  unshaken  with  pleasures, 
toils,  and  riches,  and  allowed  him  to  be  possessed  of  the 
virtues  of  temperance,  justice,  and  fortitude,  yet  in  the 
councils  and  affairs  of  state,  could  not  endure  his  im- 
perious temper,  and  that  savage  manner,  which  was  too 
haughty  for  a  republic.  Indeed,  fiiere  is  no  other  ad- 
vantage to  be  had  from  a  liberal  education,  equal  to  that 
of  polishing  and  softening  our  nature  by  reason  and  dis- 
cipline; for  that  produces  an  evenness  of  behavior,  and 
banishes  from  our  manners  all  extremes.  There  is  this, 
however,  to  be  said,  that  in  those  times  military  abilities 
were  deemed  by  the  Romans  the  highest  excellence,  in- 
somuch that  the  term  which  they  use  for  virtue  in  general, 
was  applied  by  them  to  valor  in  particular, 

Marcius,  for  his  part,  had  a  more  than  ordinary  inclina- 
tion for  war,  and  therefore  from  a  child  began  to  handle 
his  weapons.     As  he  thought  that  artificial  arms  avail  but 
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little,  unless  those  with  which  nature  has  supplied  us  be 
well  improved  and  kept  ready  for  use,  he  so  prepared 
himself  by  exercise  for  every  kind  of  combat,  that  while 
his  limbs  were  active  and  nimble  enough  for  pursuing, 
such  was  his  force  and  weight  of  wrestling  and  in  grap- 
pling with  the  enemy,  that  none  could  easily  get  clear  of 
him.  Those  therefore  that  had  any  contest  with  him  for 
the  prize  of  courage  and  valor,  though  they  failed  of  suc- 
cess, flattered  themselves  with  imputing  it  to  his  invincible 
strength,  which  nothing  could  resist  or  fatigue. 

He  made  his  first  campaign  when  he  was  very  young,* 
when  Tarquin  who  had  reigned  in  Rome,  was  driven  from 
the  throne,  and  after  many  battles,  fought  with  bad  suc- 
cess, was  now  venturing  all  upon  the  last  throw.  Most 
of  the  people  at  Latium,  and  many  other  states  of  Italy, 
were  now  assisting  and  marching  towards  Rome,  to  rees- 
tablish him,  not  through  any  regard  they  had  for  Tarquin, 
but  for  fear  and  envy  of  the  Romans,  whose  growing 
greatness  they  were  desirous  to  check.  A  battle  ensued, 
with  various  turns  of  fortune.  Marcius  distinguished 
himself  that  day  in  sight  of  the  dictator ;  for  seeing  a 
Roman  pushed  down  at  a  small  distance  from  him,  he 
hastened  to  his  help»  and  standing  before  him,  he  en- 
gaged his  adversary  and  slew  him.  When  the  dispute  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Romans,  the  general  presented 
Marcius,  among  the  first,  with  an  oaken  crown,  f  This 
is  the  reward  which  their  customs  assigns  to  the  man  who 
saves  the  life  of  a  citizen  ;  either  because  they  honored 
the  oak  for  the  sake  of  the  Arcadians,  whom  the  oracle 
called  acorn  eaiers  ;  or  because  an  oaken  branch  is  most 
easy  to  be  had,  be  the  scene  of  action  where  it  will  ;  or 
because  they  think  it  mosi  suitable  to  take  a  crown  for 
him  who  is  the  means  of  saving  a  citizen,  from  the  tree 
which  is  sacred  to  Jupiter,  the  protector  of  cities.  Besides, 
the  oak  bears  more  and  fairer  fruit  than  any  tree  that 
grows  wild,  and  is  the  strongest  of  those  that  are  culti- 
vated in  plantations.  It  afforded  the  first  ages  both  food 
and  drink  by  its  acorns  and  honey  ;   and  supplied  men 

*Tn  the  first  year  of  the  s<:venty-4irst  01>tnphiad,  the  two  hondred  and  fifty-eighth  of 
Rome,  four  httodred  and  iiinetv-third  before  the  Christian  aera. 

tThe  civic  crown  was  the  touudatioD  of  many  pnvileges.  He  who  had  once  ob- 
tained it,  had  a  right  to  wear  it  alwavs.  When  he  appeared  at  the  public  spectacles,  thi* 
senators  rose  up  to  do  him  honor.  He  was  placed  near  their  bench ;  and  his  father,  and 
grandfather  by  the  father's  side,  were  entitled  to  the  same  privileges.  Here  was  an  en- 
cours^ement  to  merit,  which  cost  tha  pablic  nothing,  and  yet  was  productive  of  many 
forest  ffff^fh 
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ivith  birds  and  other  creatures  for  dainties,  as  it  produced 
the  misletoe,  of  which  birdlime  is  niade.* 

Castor  and  Pollux  are  said  to  have  appeared  in  that 
battle,  and  with  their  horses  dropping  sweat,  to  have  been 
seen  soon  after  in  the/br«w,  announcing  the  victory  near 
the  fountain,  where  the  temple  now  stands.  Hence  also 
it  is  said,  that  the  fifteenth  of  July  [now  October  24th], 
being  the  day  on  which  that  victory  was  gained,  is  con- 
secrated to  those  sons  of  Jupiter. 

It  generally  happens,  that  when  men  of  small  ambition 
are  very  early  distinguished  by  the  voice  of  fame,  their 
thirst  of  honor  is  soon  quenched  and  their  desires  satiated: 
whereas  deep  and  solid  minds  are  improved  and  bright- 
ened by  marks  of  distinction,  which  serve,  as  brisk 
gale,  to  drive  them  forward  in  the  pursuit  of  glory.  They 
do  not  so  much  think  that  they  have  received  a  reward, 
as  that  they  have  given  a  pledge,  which  would  make  them 
blush  to  fall  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  public,  and 
therefore  they  endeavor  by  their  actions  to  exceed  them. 
Marcius  had  a  soul  of  this  frame.  He  was  always  en- 
deavoring to  excel  himself,  and  meditating  some  exploit 
which  might  set  him  in  anew  light,  adding  achievement  to 
achievement,  and  spoils  to  spoils  ;  therefore,  the  latter 
generals  under  whom  he  served  were  always  striving  to 
outdo  the  former  in  the  honors  they  paid  him,  and  in  the 
tokens  of  their  esteem.  The  Romans  at  that  time  were 
engaged  in  several  wars,  and  fought  many  battles,  and 
there  was  not  one  that  Marcius  returned  from  without 
some  honorary  crown,  some  ennoblikig  distinction.  The 
end  which  others  proposed  in  their  acts  of  valor  was 
glory  ;  but  he  pursued  giury  because  the  acquisition  of  it 
delighted  his  mother.  For  when  she  was  witness  to  the 
applauses  he  received,  when  she  saw  him  crowned,  when 
she  embraced  him  with  tears  oif  joy,  then  it  was  that  he 
reckoned  himself  at  the  height  of  honor  and  felicity. 
Epaminondas  (they  tell  us)  had  the  same  sentiments,  and 
declared  it  the  chief  happiness  of  his  life,  that  his  father 
and  mother  lived  to  see  the  generalship  he  exerted  and 
the  victory  he  won  at  Leuctra.  He  had  the  satisfaction, 
indeed,  to  see  both  his  parents  rejoice  in  his  success,  and 
partake  of  his  good  fortune  ;  but  only  the  mother  of  Mar- 
cius, Voluiiinia,  was  living,  and  therefore  holding  himself 

*  It  does  not  anywhere  appear  that  the  ancients  made  use  of  the  oaik  in  ahip-build* 
ing  :  for  the  ftimubing  of  bouses^  or  for  any  of  its  splendid  modem  osea. 
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obliged  to  pay  her  all  that  duty  which  would  have  be- 
longed to  his  father,  over  and  above  what  was  due  to 
herself,  he  thought  he  could  never  sufficiently  express  his 
tenderness  and  respect.  He  even  married  in  compliance 
with  her  desire  and  request,  and  after  his  wife  had  borne 
him  children,  still  lived  in  the  same  house  with  his 
mother. 

At  the  time  when  the  reputation  and  interest  which  his 
virtue  had  procured  him  in  Rome  were  very  great,  the 
senate,  taking*  the  part  of  the  richer  sort  of  citizens,  were 
at  variance  with  the  common  people,  who  were  used  by 
their  creditors  with  intolerable  cruelty.  Those  that  had 
something  considerable  were  stripped  of  their  goods. 
which  were  either  detained  for  security,  or  sold ;  and 
those  that  had  nothing  were  dragged  into  prison,  and 
there  bound  with  fetters,  though  their  bodies  were  full  of 
wounds,  and  worn  out  with  fighting  for  their  country. 
The  last  expedition  thay  were  engaged  in  was  against  the 
Sabines,  on  which  occasion  their  rich  creditors  promised  to 
treat  them  with  more  lenity,  and,  in  pursuance  of  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  M.  Valerius  the  Consul  was  guarantee  of 
that  promise.  But  when  they  had  cheerfully  undergone 
the  fatigues  of  that  war,  and  were  returned  victorious,  and 
yet  found  that  the  usurers  made  them  no  abatement,  and 
that  the  senate  pretended  to  remember  nothing  of  that 
agreement,  but  without  any  sort  of  concern  saw  them 
dragged  to  prison  and  their  goods  seized  upon  as  formerly, 
then  they  filled  the  city  with  tumult  and  sedition. 

The  enemy,  apprised  of  these  intestine  broils,  invaded 
the  Roman  territories,  and  laid  them  waste  with  fire  and 
sword.  And  when  the  consuls  called  upon  such  as  were 
able  to  bear  arms  to  give  in  their  names,  not  a  man  took 
any  notice  of  it.  Something  was  then  to  be  done  ;  but 
the  magistrates  differed  in  their  opinions.  Some  thought 
the  poor  should  have  a  little  indulgence,  and  that  the  ex- 
treme rigor  of  the  law  ought  to  be  softened.  Others  de- 
clared absolutely  against  that  proposal,  and  particularly 
Marcius.  Not  that  he  thought  the  money  a  matter  of 
great  consequence,  but  he  considered  this  specimen  of  the 
people's  insolence  as  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  laws,  and 
the  forerunner  of  further  disorders  Trhich  it  became  a  wise 
government  timely  to  restrain  and  suppress. 

The  senate  assembled  several  times  within  the  space  of 
a  few  days,  and  debated  this  point ;  but  as  they  gan^e  to 
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no  conclusion,  on  a  sudden  the  commonalty  rose  one  and 
all,  and  encouraging  each  other,  they  left  the  city,  and 
withdrew  to  the  hill  now  called  Sacred,  near  the  river 
Anio,  but  without  committing  any  violence  or  other  act  of 
sedition.  Only  as  they  went  along,  they  loudly  com- 
plained, ''That  it  was  now  a  great  while  since  the  rich 
had  driven  them  from  their  habitations ;  that  Italy  would 
anywhere  supply  them  with  air  and  water,  and  a  place 
of  burial ;  and  that  Rome,  if  they  stayed  in  it,  would  af- 
ford them  no  other  privilege,  unless  it  were  such  to  bleed 
and  die  in  fighting  for  their  wealthy  oppressors. " 

The  senate  was  then  alarmed,  and  from  the  oldest 
men  of  their  body  selected  the  most  moderate  and  popular 
to  treat  with  the  people.  At  the  head  of  them  was  Mene- 
nius  Agrippa,  who  after  much  entreaty  addressed  to  them, 
and  many  arguments  in  defence  of  the  senate,  concluded 
his  discourse  with  this  celebrated  fable. 

•'  The  members  of  the  human  body  once  mutinied  against  the 
belly,  and  accused  it  of  lying  idle  and  useless,  while  they  were 
all  laboring  and  toiling  to  satisfy  its  appetites ;  but  the  belly 
only  laughed  at  their  simplicity,  who  knew  not  that  though  it 
received  all  the  nourishment  into  itself,  it  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed it  ac^ain  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Just  so.  my  fellow- 
citizens,  said  he,  stands  the  case  between  the  senate  and  you. 
For  their  necessary  counsels,  and  acts  of  government,  are  pro- 
ductive of  advantage  to  you  all,  and  distribute  their  salutary 
influence  amongst  the  whole  people." 

After  this  they  were  reconciled  to  the  senate,  having 
demanded  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  appointing  five 
men,*  to  defend  their  rights  on  all  occasions.  These  are 
called  tribunes  of  the  people.  The  first  that  were  elected, 
were  Junius  Brutus, f  and  Sicinius  Vellutus,  the  leaders  of 
the  secession.  When  the  breach  was  thus  made  up,  the 
plebeians  soon  came  to  be  enrolled  as  soldiers,  and 
readily  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  consuls  relative  to  the 
war.  As  for  Marcius,  though  he  was  far  from  being 
pleased  at  the  advantages  which  the  people  had  gained, 

* The>  tribunes  were  at  first  five  in  number;  bat  a  few  years  after  five  more  were 
added.  Before  the  people  left  the  Motu  Sacer^  they  passed  a  law;  by  which  the  per- 
sons of  the  tribunes  were  made  sacred.  Their  sole  function  was  to  interpose  in  all 
grievances  offered  the  plebeians  by  their  superiors.  This  interposing  was  called  mter- 
cessioj  and  was  performed  by  stan£ng  up  and  pronouncing  the  single  word  Veto^  I  forbid 
it.  They  had  their  seats  olaced  at  the  ooor  of  the  senate,  and  were  never  admitted  into 
it  but  when  the  consuls  called  them  to  ask  their  opinion  upon  some  affair  that  concerned 
the  interests  of  the  ^ople. 

t  The  name  of  this  tribune  was  Lucius  Junius^  and  because  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  was 
famed  for  delivering  his  country  from  the  tyrannic  yoke  of  the  kingS)  he  also  assumed 
the  sunuuno  of  BrutuS|  which  evposed  him  to  a  great  deal  of  ridicule. 
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as  it  was  a  lessening^  of  the  authority  of  the  patrician^ 
and  though  he  found  a  considerable  part  of  the  nobility 
of  his  opinion,  yet  he  exhorted  them  not  to  be  backward 
wherever  the  interest  of  their  country  was  concerned,  but 
to  show  themselves  superior  to  the  commonalty  rather  in 
virtue  than  in  power. 

Corioli  was  5ie  capital  of  the  country  of  the  Volscians, 
with  whom  the  Romans  were  at  war.     And  as  it  'was 
besieged  by  the  consul  Cominius,  the  rest  of  the  Volscians 
were  much  alarmed ;  and  assembled  to  succor  it,  in  ten  fl- 
ing to  give  the  Romans  battle  under  the  walls,  and  to  at- 
tack them  on  both  sides.     But  after  Cominius  had  divided 
his  forces,  and  with  part  went  to   meet  the  Volscians 
without,  who  were  marching  against  him,  leaving  Titus 
Lartius,  an  illustrious  Roman,   with  the   other   part,    to 
carry  on  the  siegfe,  the  inhabitants  of  Corioli  despised  the 
body  that  were  left,  and  sallied  out  to  fight  them.     The 
Romans  at  first  were  obliged  to  give  ground,  and  were 
driven    to    their    entrenchments.     But  Marcius   with    a 
small  party  flew  to  their  assistance,  killed  the  foremost  of 
the  enemy,  and  stopping  the  rest  in  their  career,  with  a 
loud  voice  called  the  Romans  back.     For  he  was  (what 
Cato  wanted  a  aoldier  to  be)  not  only  dreadful  for  the 
thunder  of  his  arm,  but  of  voice  too,  and  had  an  aspect 
which  struck  his  adversaries  with   terror  and  dismay. 
Many  Romans   then   crowding  about  him,    and   being 
ready  to  second  him,  the  enemy   retired   in   confusion. 
Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  making  them  retire  ;  he  pressed 
hard  upon  their  rear,  and  pursued  them  quite  up  to  the 
gates.     There  he  perceived  that  his  men  discontinued  the 
pursuit,  by  reason  of  the  shower  of  arrows  which  fell  from 
the  walls,  and  that  none  of  them  had  any  thoughts  of 
rushing  along  with  the  fugitives  into  the  city,  which  was 
filled  with  warlike  people,   who  were   all  under   arms  : 
nevertheless,  he  exhorted  and  encouraged  them  to  press 
forward,  crying  out,  "That  fortune  had  opened  the  gates 
rather  to  the  victors  than  to  the  vanquished"     But  as  few 
were  willing  to  follow  him,  he  broke  through  the  enemy, 
and  pushed  into  the  town  with  the  crowd,  no  one  at  first 
daring  to  oppose  him,  or  even  to  look  him  in  the  face. 
But  when  he  cast  his  eyes  around,  and  saw  so  small  a 
number  within  the  walls,  whose  service  he  could  make 
use  of  in  that  dangerous  enterprise,  and  that  friends  and 
foes  were  mixed  together,  he  summoned  all  his  force,  and 
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performed  the  most  incredible  exploits,  whether  you  con- 
sider his  heroic  strength,  his  amazing  agility,  or  his  bold 
and  daring  spirit ;  for  he  overpowered  ail  that  were  in  his 
way,  forcing  some  to  seek  refuge  in  the  farthest  corners 
of  the  town,  and  others  to  give  out  and  throw  down  their 
arms  ;  which  afforded  Lartius  an  opportunity  to  bring  in 
the  rest  of  the  Romans  unmolested. 

The  city  thus  taken,  most  of  the  soldiers  fell  to  plunder- 
ing, which  Marcius  highly  resented ;  crying  out,  **  That  it 
was  a  shame  for  them  to  run  about  after  plunder,  or, 
under  pretence  of  collecting  the  spoils,  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  danger,  while  the  consul  and  the  Romans  under 
his  command  were,  perhaps,  engaged  with  the  enemy." 
As  there  was  not  many  that  listened  to  what  he  said,  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  such  as  offered  to  follow  him, 
and  took  the  route  which  he  knew  would  lead  him  to  the 
consurs  army  ;  sometimes  pressing  his  small  party  to 
hasten  their  march,  and  conjuring  them  not  to  suffer  their 
ardor  to  cool,  and  sometimes  begging  of  the  gods  that  the 
battle  might  not  be  over  before  he  arrived,  but  that  he 
might  have  his  share  in  the  glorious  toils  and  dangers  of 
his  countrymen. 

It  was  customary  with  the  Romans  of  that  age,  when 
they  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  ready  to  take 
up  their  shields  and  gird  their  garments  about  them,  to 
make  a  nuncupative  will,  naming  each  his  heir,  in  the 
presence  of  three  or  four  witnesses.*  While  the  soldiers 
were  thus  employed,  and  the  enemy  in  sight,  Marcius 
came  up.  Some  were  startled  at  his  first  appearance, 
covered  as  he  was  with  blood  and  sweat  But  when  he 
ran  cheerfully  up  to  the  consul,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
told  him  that  Corioli  was  taken,  the  consul  clasped  him 
to  his  heart :  and  those  who  heard  the  news  of  that 
success,  and  tjiose  who  did  but  guess  at  it,  were 
greatly  animated,  and  with  shouts  demanded  to  be  led  on 
to  the  combat  Marcius  inquired  of  Cominius  hi  what 
manner  the  enemy's  army  was  drawn  up,  and  where  their 
best  troops  were  posted  Being  answered,  that  the 
Antiates  who  were  placed  in  the  centre,  were  supposed  to 
be  the  bravest  and  most  warlike,  '*I  beg  it  of  you,  then," 
3aid  Marcius,  "as  a  favor,  that  you  will  place  me  directly 

*  Thi»  is  not  unusual  m  modem  armies.    Heathen  and  Christian  alike  feel  the  solem-  ' 
iiitT  of  the  nearness  of  death.    How  little  di£Eei«noe,  after  all,  have  twenty-four  cen- 
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opposite  to  them. ''  And  the  consul,  admiring  his  spirit, 
readly  granted  his  request 

When  the  battle  was  begun  with  the  throwing  of  spears, 
Marcius  advanced  before  the  rest,  and  charged  the  centre 
of  the  Volscians  with  so  much  fury,  that  it  was  soon 
broken.  Nevertheless,  the  wings  attempted  to  surround 
him  ;  and  the  consul,  alarmed  for  him,  sent  to  his  assist- 
ance a  select  band  which  he  had  near  his  own  person.  A 
sharp  conflict  then  ensued  about  Marcius,  and  a  great 
carnage  was  quickly  made  ;  but  the  Romans  pressed  the 
enemy  with  so  much  vigor  that  they  put  them  to  flight 
And  when  they  were  going  upon  the  pursuit,  they  begged 
of  Marcius,  now  almost  weighed  down  with  wounds  and 
fatigue,  to  retire  to  the  camp.  But  he  answered,  * '  That 
it  was  not  for  conquerors  to  be  tired,"  and  so  joined  them 
in  prosecuting  the  victory.  The  whole  army  of  the  Vol- 
scians was  defeated,  great  numbers  killed,  and  many 
made  prisoners. 

Next  day,  Marcius  waiting  upon  the  consul,  and  the 
army  being  assembled,  Cominius  mounted  the  rostrum  : 
and  having  in  the  first  place  returned  due  thanks  to  the 
gods  for  such  extraordinary  success,  addressed  himself  to 
Marcius.  He  began  with  a  detail  of  his  gallant  actions, 
of  which  he  had  himself  been  partly  an  eye-witness,  and 
which  had  partly  been  related  to  him  by  Lartius.  Then 
out  of  the  great  quantity  of  treasure,  the  many  horses  and 
prisoners  they  had  taken,  he  ordered  him  to  take  a  tenth, 
before  any  distribution  was  made  to  the  rest,  besides 
making  him  a  present  of  a  fine  horse  with  noble  trap- 
pings, as  a  reward  for  his  valor. 

The  army  received  this  speech  with  great  applause ;  and 
Marcius,  stepping  forward,  said,  '*That  he  accepted  of 
the  horse,  and  was  happy  in  the  consul's  approbation  ; 
but  as  for  the  rest,  he  considered  it  rather  as  a  pecuniary 
reward  than  as  a  mark  of  honor,  and  therefore  desired 
to  be  excused,  being  satisfied  with  his  single  share  of  the 
^  booty.  One  favor  only  in  particular,"  continued  he,  **  I 
*  desire,  and  beg  I  may  be  indulged  in.  I  have  a  friend 
among  the  Volscians,  bound  with  me  in  the  sacred  rites 
of  hospitality,  and  a  man  of  virtue  and  honor.  He  is  now 
among  the  prisoners,  and  from  easy  and  opulent  circum- 
stances reduced  to  servitude.  Of  the  many  misfortunes 
under  which  he  labors,  I  should  be  glad  to  rescue  him 
from  one,  which  is  that  of  being  sold  as  a  slave." 
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These  words  of  Marcius  were  followed  with  still  louder 
acclamations  ;  his  conquering  the  temptations  of  money 
being  more  admired  than  the  valor  he  had  exerted  in 
battle.*  For  even  those  who  before  regarded  his  superior 
honors  with  envy  and  jealousy,  now  thought  him  wor- 
thy of  great  things  because  he  had  greatly  declined  them, 
and  were  more  struck  with  that  virtue  v/hich  led  him  to 
despise  such  extraordinary  advantages,  than  with  the  merit 
which  claimed  them.  Indeed,  the  right  use  of  riches  is 
more  commendable  than  that  of  arms  ;  and  not  to  desire 
them  at  all,  more  glorious  than  to  use  them  well. 

When  the  acclamations  were  over,  and  the  multitude 
silent  again,  Cominius  subjoined,  *'You  cannot,  indeed, 
my  fellow-soldiers,  force  these  gifts  of  yours  upon  a  per- 
son so  firmly  resolved  to  refuse  them  ;  let  us  then  give 
him  what  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  decline,  let  us  pass  a  vote 
that  he  be  called  Coriolanus,  if  his  gallant  behavior  at 
Corioli  has  not  already  bestowed  that  name  upon  him." 
Hence  came  his  third  name  of  Coriolanus.  By  which  it 
appears  that  Caius  was  the  proper  name  ;  that  the  second 
name,  Marcius,  was  that  of  the  family  ;  and  that  the 
third  Roman  appellative  was  a  peculiar  note  of  distinction, 
given  afterwards  on  account  of  some  particular  act  of 
fortune,  or  signature  or  virtue  of  him  that  bore  it  Thus 
among  the  Greeks  additional  names  were  given  to  some 
on  account  of  their  achievements,  as  Soter^  the  preserver^ 
and  CalUnicus^  the  victorious  ;  to  others,  for  something  re- 
markable in  their  persons,  a  Physcon,  the  gore-helliedy  and 
Gripus,  the  eagle-nosed  ;  or  for  their  good  qualities,  as 
Euergetes,  the  benefactor,  and  Philadelphus,  the  kind 
brother ;  or  their  good  fortune,  as  Eudamon  the  prosper- 
ous, a  name  given  to  the  second  prince  of  the  family  of 
the  Batti.  Several  princes  also  have  had  satirical  names 
bestowed  upon  them  :  Antigonus  (for  instance)  was 
called  Doson,  the  man  that  wUl  give  to-morrow^  Ptolemy 
was  styled  Lamyras,  the  buffoon.  But  appellations  of 
this  last  sort  were  used  with  greater  latitude  among  the 
Romans.  One  of  the  Metelli  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Diadematus,  because  he  went  a  long  time  with  a 
bandage,  which  covered  an  ulcer  he  had  in  his  forehead  : 
and  another  they  called  Celer,  because  with  surprising 
celerity  he  entertained  them  with  a  funeral  show  of  glad- 

*  The  people,  however  i^orant,  have  an  inoata  admiratioo  of  noble  aentimente,  and 
spoDtaneottaly  applaad  actions  and  aentiinents,  which  many  do  not  imitate  in  their  own 
conduct    Tlua  waa  no  leas  troe  in  the  age  of  Coriolanaa  than  it  is  to-day. 
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iators,  a  few  days  after  his  father's  death.  In  our  times, 
too,  some  of  the  Romans  receive  their  names  from  the 
circumstances  of  their  birth  ;  as  that  of  Proculus,  if  born 
when  their  fathers  are*  in  a  distant  country ;  and  that  o: 
Posthumus,  if  bom  after  their  father's  death;  and  wher. 
twins  come  into  the  world,  and  one  of  them  dies  at  the 
birth,  the  survivor  is  called  Vopiscus.  Names  are  also 
appropriated  on  account  of  bodily  imperfections ;  for 
amongst  them  we  find  not  only  Syiia,  ihe  red,  and  Niger, 
the  black  ;  but  even  Cacus,  the  blind,  and  Claudius,  fh€  lame; 
such  persons  by  this  custom  being  wisely  taught,  not  to 
consider  blindness  or  any  other  bodily  misfortune  as  a 
reproach  or  disgrace,  but  to  answer  to  appellations  of  that 
kind  as  their  proper  names.  But  this  point  might  have 
been  insisted  upon  with  greater  propriety  in  another 
place. 

When  the  war  was  over,  the  demagogues  stirred  up  an- 
other sedition.  And  as  there  was  no  new  cause  of  disquiet 
or  injury  done  the  people,  they  made  use  of  the  mischiefs 
which  were  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  former 
troubles  and  dissensions,  as  a  handle  against  the  patricians. 
For  the  greatest  part  of  the  ground  bemg  left  uncultivated 
and  unsown,  and  the  war  not  permitting  them  to  bring  in 
breadcorn  from  other  countnes,  there  was  an  extreme 
scarcity  in  Rome.*  The  factious  orators  then  seeing  that 
corn  was  not  brought  to  market,  and  that  if  the  market 
could  be  supplied,  the  commonalty  had  but  little  money 
to  buy  with,  slanderously  asserted,  that  the  rich  had  caused 
the  famine  out  of  a  spirit  of  revenge. 

At  this  juncture  there  arrived  ambassadors  from  the 
people  of  Velitrae,  who  offered  to  surrender  their  city  to 
the  Romans,  and  desired  to  have  a  number  of  new  in- 
habitants to  replenish  it ;  a  pestilential  distemper  having 
committed  such  ravages  there,  that  scarcely  the  tenth 
part  of  the  inhabitants  remained  The  sensible  part  of 
the  Romans  thought  this  pressing  necessity  of  Velitrae  a 
seasonable  and  advantageous  tiling  for  Rome,  as  it  would 
lessen  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  They  hoped,  moreover, 
that  the  sedition  would  subside,  if  the  city  were  purged  of 
the  troublesome  part  of  the  people,  who  most  readily  took 
fire  at  the  harangues  of  their  orators,  and  who  were  as 

*  The  peopU  withdrew  to  the  sacred  mount  eoon  after  the  autumnal  eaoanox,  and  the 
reconciliation  with  the  patricians  did  not  Uke  place  nnu  the  wintc^  solstKe,  so  that  the 
aeed-tine  was  lost.  And  the  Roanaa  tmeton,  who  Mtawtto  b«y  cmio  «|lMroaa» 
tne%  WW  yeiy  upincosarful 
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dangerous  to  the  state  as  so  many  superfluous  and  mor- 
bid humors  are  to  the  body.  Such  as  these>  therefore, 
the  consuls  singled  out  for  the  colon  y^  and  pitched  upon 
others  to  serve  m  the  war  against  the  Volscians,  contriving 
it  so  that  employment  abroad  might  still  the  intestine 
tumults,  and  believing,  that  when  rich  and  poof^  plebeians 
and  patricians,  came  to  bear  arms  together  again,  to  be  in 
the  same  camp,  and  to  meet  the  same  dangers,  they 
would  be  disposed  to  treat  each  other  with  more  gentle- 
ness and  candor. 

But  the  restless  tribunes,  Sicinius  and  Brutus,  opposed 
both  these  designs,  crying  out,  that  the  consuls  disguised 
a  most  inhuman  act  under  the  plausible  term  of  acolony  \ 
for  inhuman  it  certainly  was,  to  throw  the  poor  citizens 
into  a  devouring  gulf,  by  sending  them  to  a  place  wher^ 
the  air  was  infected,  and  where  noisome  carcases  lay 
above  ground,  where  also  they  would  be  at  the  disposal 
of  a  strange  and  cruel  deity.  And  as  if  it  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  some  by  famine>  and  expose  others  to  the 
plague,  they  involved  them  also  into  a  needless  war,  that 
no  kind  of  calamity  might  be  wanting  to  complete  the 
ruin  of  the  city,  because  it  refused  to  continue  in  slavery 
to  the  rich. 

The  people,  irritated  by  these  speeches,  neither  obeyed 
the  summons  to  be  enlisted  for  the  war,  nor  could  be 
brought  to  approve  the  order  to  go  and  people  Velitrae. 
While  the  senate  were  in  doubt  what  step  they  should 
take,  Marcius,  now  not  a  little  elated  by  the  honors  he  had 
received,  by  tfie  sense  of  his  own  great  abilities,  and  by 
the  deference  that  was  paid  him  by  the  principal  persons 
in  the  state,  stood  foremost  in  opposition  to  the  tribunes. 
The  colony,  therefore,  was  sent  out,  heavy  fines  being 
set  upon  such  as  refused  to  go.  But  as  they  declared  al^ 
solutely  against  serving  in  the  war,  Marcius  mustered  up 
his  own  clients,  and  as  many  volunteers  as  he  could 
procure,  and  with  these  made  an  Inroad  into  the  territories 
of  the  Antiates.  There  he  found  plenty  of  corn,  and  a  great 
number  of  cattle  and  slaves,  no  part  of  which  he  reserved 
to  himself,  but  led  his  troops  back  to  Rome,  loaded  with  the 
rich  booty.  The  rest  of  the  citizens  then  repentipg  of 
their  obstinacy,  and  envying  those  who  had  got  such  a 
quantity  of  provisions^  looked  upon  Marcius  with  an  evil 
eye,  not  being  able  to  endure  the  increase  of  his  power, 
and  honor,  which  they  considered  as  rising  on  the  ruins 
of  the  people.  
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Soon  after  [488  b.  c]  Marcius  stood  for  the  consulship; 
on  which  occasion  the  commonal^  began  to  relent, being 
sensible  what  a  shame  it  would  be  to  rej  ect  and  affront  a  mail 
of  his  family  and  virtue,  and  that  too  after  he  had  done  sd 
many  signal  services  to  the  public  It  was  the  custom 
for  those  who  were  candidates  for  such  a  high  office  to 
solicit  and  caress  the  people  in  the  forum^  and,  at  those 
times,  to  be  clad  in  a  loose  gown  without  the  iunic ; 
whether  that  humble  dress  was  thought  more  suitable  for 
suppliants,  or  whether  it  was  for  the  convenience  of 
showing  their  wounds,  as  so  many  tokens  of  valor.  For 
it  was  not  from  any  suspicion  the  citizens  then  had  of 
bribery,  that  they  required  the  candidates  to  appear  be- 
fore them  ungirt  and  without  any  close  garment,  when 
they  came  to  beg  their  votes ;  since  it  was  much  later 
than  this,  and  indeed  many  ages  after,  that  buying^  and 
selling  stole  in,  and  money  came  to  be  a  means  of  gain- 
ing an  election.  Then  corruption  reaching  also  the 
tribunals  and  the  camps,  arms  were  subdued  by  money, 
and  the  commonwealth  was  changed  into  a  monarchy. 
It  was  a  shrewd  saying,  wTioever  said  it,  *'That  the  man 
who  first  ruined  the  Roman  people  was  he  who  first  gave 
them  treats  and  gratuities."  But  this  mischief  crep^ 
secretly  and  gradually  in,  and  did  not  show  its  face  in 
Rome  for  a  considerable  time.  For  we  know  not  who  it 
was  that  first  bribed  its  citizens  or  its  judges ;  but  it  is 
said,  that  in  Athens,  the  first  man  who  corrupted  a  tribu- 
nal, was  Anytas,  the  son  of  Anthymion,  when  he  was 
tried  for  treason  in  delivering  up  the  fort  of  Pylos,  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  a  time  when  the 
golden  age  reigned  in  the  Roman  courts  in  all  its  simpli- 
city. 

When,  therefore,  Marcius  showed  the  wounds  and  scars 

he  had  received  in  the   many  glorious  battles  he  had 

fought  for  seventeen  years  successively,  the  people  were 

.  struck  with  reverence  for  his  virtue,  and  agreed  to  choose 

»  him  consul     But  when  the  day  of  election  came,  and  he 

'  was  conducted  with  great  pomp  into  the  Campus  Marcius 

by  the  senate  in  a  body,  all  the  patricians  acting  with 

more  zeal  and  vigor  than  ever  had  been  known  on  the 

like  occasion  ;  the  commons  then  altered  their  minds,  and 

their  kindness  was  turned  into  envy  and  indication. 

The  malignity  of  these  passions  was  further  assisted  by 

the  fear  they  entertained,  that  if  a  man  so  strongly  attached 
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to  the  interests  of  the  senate,  and  so  much  respected  by 
the  nobility  should  attain  the  consulship,  he  might  utterly 
deprive  the  people  of  their  liberty.  Influenced  by  these 
considerations,  they  rejected  Marcius,  and  appointed 
others  to  that  office.  The  senate  took  this  extremely  ill 
considering  it  as  an  afi&ont  rather  intended  against  them 
than  against  Marcius.  As  for  Marcius,  he  resented 
that  treatment  highly,  indulging  his  irascible  passions 
upon  a  supposition,  that  they  have  something  great  and 
exalted  in  them  ;  and  wanting  a  due  mixture  of  gravity 
and  mildness,  which  are  the  chief  political  virtues,  and 
the  fruits  of  reason  and  education.  He  did  not  consider, 
that  the  man  who  applies  himself  to  public  business,  and 
undertakes  to  converse  with  men,  should,  above  all 
things,  avoid  that  overhearing  austerity^  which  (as  Plato 
says)  is  always  the  companion  of  solitude,  and  cultivate  in 
his  heart  the  patience  which  some  people  so  much  deride. 
Marcius,  then,  being  plain  and  artless,  but  rig^'d  and  in- 
flexible withal,  was  persuaded,  that  to  vanquish  opposi- 
tion was  the  highest  attainment  of  a  gallant  spirit  He 
never  dreamed  that  such  obstinacy  is  rather  the  effect  of 
the  weakness  and  effeminacy  of  a  distempered  mind, 
which  breaks  out  in  violent  passions,  like  so  many  tumors ; 
and  therefore  he  went  away  in  great  disorder,  and  full  of 
rancor  against  the  people.  Such  of  the  young  nobility 
as  were  most  distinguished  by  the  pride  of  birth  and  great- 
ness of  spirit  who  had  always  been  wonderfully  taken 
with  Marcius,  and  then  unluckily  happened  to  attend 
him,  inflamed  his  resentment,  by  expressing  their  own 
grief  and  indignation.  For  he  was  their  leader  in  every 
expedition,  and  their  instructor  in  the  art  of  war  :  he  it 
was  who  inspired  them  with  a  truly  virtuous  emulation, 
and  taught  them  to  rejoice  in  their  own  success,  without 
envying  the  exploits  of  others. 

In  the  meantime,  a  great  quantity  of  breadcorn  was 
brought  to  Rome,  being  partly  brought  up  in  Italy,  and 
partly  a  present  from  Gelon,  king  of  Syracuse.  The  as- 
pect of  affairs  appeared  now  to  be  encouraging ;  and  it 
was  hoped  that  the  intestine  broils  would  cease  with  the 
scarcity.  The  senate  therefore,  being  immediately  as- 
sembled, the  people  stood  in  crowds  without,  waiting  for 
the  issue  of  their  deliberations.  They  expected  that  the 
market-rates  for  the  com  that  was  brought  would  be 
moderate,  and  that  a  distribution  of  that  which  was  a 
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gift  would  be  made  gratis  ;  for  there  were  some  who  pro- 
posed that  the  senate  should  dispose  of  it  in  that  man- 
ner. But  Marcius  stood  up,  and  severely  censured  those 
that  spoke  in  favor  of  the  commonalty,  calling  them 
demagogues  and  traitors  to  the  nobility.     He  said  : 

"  They  nourished  to  their  own  great  prejudice  the  pernicious 
seeds  of  boldness  and  petulance,  which  had  been  sown  among 
the  populace,  when  they  should  rather  have  nipped  them  in 
the   Dud,  and  not  have  suffered  the  plebeians  to  strengthen 
thenDselves  with  the  tribunitial  power.    That  the  people  were 
now  become  formidable,  gaining  whatever  point  they  pleased, 
and  not  doing  any  one  thme  against  their  inclination ;  so  that 
living  in  a  sort  of  anarchy,  they  would  no  longer  obey  the  con- 
suls, nor  acknowledge  any  superiors  but  those  whom   they 
called  their  own  magistrates.     That  the  senators  who  advised 
that  distributions  should  be  made  in  the  manner  of  the  Greeks, 
whose  government  was  entirely  democratical,  were  effecting 
the  ruin  of  the  constitution,  by  encouraging  the  insolence  of 
the  rabble.     For  that  they  would  not  suppose  they  received 
such  favors  for  the  campaign  which  they  had  refused  to  make,  or 
for  the  secessions  by  which  they  had  deserted  their  country,  or 
for  the  calumnies  which  they  had  countenanced  against  the  sen- 
ate :  but,  (continued  he)  they  will  think  that  we  yield  to  them 
through  fear,  and  grant  them  such  indulgences  by  way  of  flattery  ; 
and  as  they  will  expect  to  find  us  always  so  complaisant,  there 
will  be  no  end  to  their  disobedience,  no  period  to  their  turbulent 
and  seditious  practices.     It  would,  therefore,  be  perfect  mad- 
ness to  take  such  a  step.     Nay,  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  entirely 
abolish  the  tribunes'  office,*  which  has  made  ciphers  of  the 
consuls,  and  divided  the  citv  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  is  no 
longer  one  as  formerly,  but  oroken  into  two  parts,  which  will 
never  knit  again,  or  cease  to  vex  and  harass  each  other  with  all 
the  evils  of  discord." 

Marcius,  haranguing  to  this  purpose,  inspired  the  young 
senators  and  almost  all  the  men  of  fortune  with  his  own 
enthusiasm  ;  and  they  cried  out  that  he  was  the  only 
man  in  Rome  who  had  a  spirit  above  the  meanness  of 
flattery  and  submission  ;  yet  some  of  the  aged  senators 
foresaw  the  consequence,  and  opposed  his  measures. 
In  fact,  the  issue  was  unfortunate.  For  the  tribunes 
who  were  present,  when  they  saw  that  Marcius  would  have 
a  majority  of  voices,  ran  out  to  the  people,  loudly  calling 
upon  them  to  stand  by  their  own  magistrates  and  give 
their  best  assistance.  An  assembly  then  was  held  in  a 
tumultuary  manner,  in  which  the  speeches  of  Marcius 

*  The  tribunes  had  lately  procnred  a  laW}  whidi   mada  it  ponal  to  utemipt  tbcn 
when  they  were  speaking  to  the  people. 
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were  recited,  and  the  plebeians  in  their  fury  had  thoughts 
of  breaking  in  upon  the  senate.  The  tribunes  pointed 
their  rage  against  Marcius  in  particular,  by  impeaching 
him  in  form,  and  sent  for  him  to  make  his  defence. 
But  as  he  spurned  the  messengers,  they  went  themselves, 
attended  by  the  aediles,  to  bring  him  by  force,  and 
began  to  lay  hands  on  him.  Upon  this  the  patricians 
stood  up  for  him,  drove  off  the  tribunes,  and  beat  the 
aediles  ;  till  night  coming  on  broke  off  the  quarrel  Early 
next  morning,  the  consuls  observing  that  the  people, 
now  extremely  incensed,  flocked  from  all  quarters  into 
^^  forum  :  and  dreading  what  might  be  the  consequence 
to  the  city,  hastily  convened  the  senate,  and  moved, 
"That  they  should  consider  how,  with  kind  words  and 
favorable  resolutions,  they  might  bring  the  commons  to 
temper ;  for  that  this  was  not  a  time  to  display  their 
ambition,  nor  would  it  be  prudent  to  pursue  disputes 
about  the  point  of  honor  at  a  critical  and  dangerous 
juncture,  which  required  the  greatest  moderation  and 
delicacy  of  conduct."  As  the  majority  agreed  to  the  mo- 
tion they  went  out  to  confer  with  the  people,  and  used 
their  best  endeavors  to  pacify  them,  coolly  refuting  calum- 
nies, and  modestly,  though  not  without  some  degree  of 
sharpness,  complaining  of  their  behavior.  As  to  the 
price  of  bread-corn  and  other  provisions,  they  declared, 
there  should  be  no  difference  between  them. 

Great  part  of  the  people  were  moved  with  this  applica- 
tion, and  it  clearly  appeared  by  their  candid  attention, 
that  they  were  ready  to  close  with  it  Then  the  tribunes 
stood  up  and  said, 

"  That  since  the  senate  acted  with  such  moderation,  the  people 
were  not  unwilling  to  make  concessions  in  their  turn  ;  but 
they  insisted  that  Marcius  should  come  and  answer  to  these 
articles  :  Whether  he  had  not  stirred  u6  the  senate  to  the 
confounding  of  all  government^  and  to  the  destroying  of  the 
people* s  prtvileires  f  Whether  he  had  not  refused  to  obey  their 
summons  f  Whether  he  had  not  beaten  and  otherwise  mal- 
treated the  adiles  in  the  forum:  And  by  these  means  (so  far  as 
in  him  lay)  levied  war,  and  brought  the  citizens  to  sheath  their 
swords  in  each  other's  bosom  f  *' 

These  things  they  said  with  a  design,  either  to  humble 
Marcius,  by  making  him  submit  to  entreat  the  people's 
clemency,  which  was  much  against  his  haughty  temper  ; 
or,  if  he  followed  his  native  bent,  to  draw  him  to  make 
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the  breach  incurable.  The  latter  they  were  in  hopes 
of,  and  the  rather  because  they  knew  the  man  well.  He 
stood  as  if  he  would  have  made  his  defence,  and  the 
people  waited  in  silence  for  what  he  had  to  say.  But 
when,  instead  of  the  submissive  language  that  was  ex- 
pected, he  began  with  an  aggravating  boldness,  and 
rather  accused  the  commons,  than  defended  himself ;  when 
with  the  tone  of  his  voice  and  the  fierceness  of  his 
looks,  he  expressed  an  intrepidity  bordering  upon  inso- 
lence and  contempt,  they  lost  all  patience  ;  and  Sicinius 
the  boldest  of  the  tribunes,  after  a  short  consultation  with 
his  colleagues,  pronounced  openly,  that  the  tribunes 
condemned  Marcius  to  die.  He  then  ordered  the  sediles 
to  take  him  immediately  up  to  the  top  of  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  and  throw  him  down  the  precipice.  However, 
when  they  came  to  lay  hands  on  him,  the  action  appear- 
ed horrible  even  to  many  of  the  plebeians.  The  patri- 
cians, shocked  and  astonished,  ran  with  great  outcries 
to  his  assistance,  and  got  Marcius  in  the  midst  of  them, 
some  interposing  to  keep  off  the  arrest,  and  others 
stretching  out  their  hands  in  supplication  to  the  multitude ; 
but  no  regard  was  paid  to  words  and  entreaties  amidst 
such  disorder  and  confusion,  until  the  friends  and  rela- 
tions of  the  tribunes  perceiving  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  off  Marcius  and  punish  him  capitally,  without  first 
spilling  much  patrician  blood,  persuaded  them  to  alter  the 
cruel  and  unprecedented  part  of  the  sentence  ;  not  to  use 
violence  in  the  affair,  or  put  him  to  death  without  form 
or  trial,  but  to  refer  all  to  the  people's  determination  in  full 
assembly. 

Sicinius,  then  a  little  ipollified,  asked  the  patricians 
*'  What  they  meant  by  taking  Marcius  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  people,  who  were  resolved  to  punish  him?"  To 
M'^hich  they  replied  by  another  question,  **What  do  you 
mean  by  thus  dragging  one  of  the  worthiest  men  in 
Rome,  without  trial,  to  a  barbarous  and  illegal  execution  1  ' 
''  If  that  be  all,  (said  Sicinius,)  you  shall  no  longer  have 
a  pretence  for  your  quarrels  and  firactious  behavior  to  the 
people :  for  they  grant  you  what  you  desire ;  the  man 
shall  have  his  trial  And  as  for  you,  Marcius,  we  cite 
you  to  appear  the  third  market-day,  and  satisfy  the  citi- 
zens of  your  innocence,  if  you  can ;  for  then  by  their  suf- 
frages your  affair  will  be  decided. "  The  patricians  were 
content  with  this  compromise  ;  and  thinking  themselves 
happy  in  carrying  Marcius  off,  they  retired. 
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Meanwhile,  before  the  third  market-day,  which  was  a 
considerable  space,  for  the  Romans  hold  their  markets 
every  ninth  day,  and  thence  call  them  Nundince^  war 
broke  out  with  the  Antiates,  which,  because  it  was  likely 
to  be  of  some  continuance,  gave  them  hopes  of  evading 
the  judgment,  since  there  would  be  time  for  the  people  to 
become  more  tractable,  to  moderate  their  anger,  or  per- 
haps let  it  entirely  evaporate  in  the  business  of  that  ex- 
pedition. But  they  soon  made  peace  with  the  Antiates, 
and  returned ;  whereupon,  the  fears  of  the  senate  were 
renewed,  and  they  often  met  to  consider  how  things 
might  be  so  managed,  that  they  should  neither  give  up 
Marcius,  nor  leave  room  for  the  tribunes  to  throw  the 
people  into  new  disorders.  On  this  occasion,  Appius 
Claudius,  who  was  the  most  violent  adversary  the  com- 
mons had,  declared,  *'That  the  senate  would  betray  and 
ruin  themselves,  and  absolutely  destroy  the  constitution, 
if  they  should  once  suffer  the  plebeians  to  assume  a  pow- 
er of  suffrage  against  the  patricians."  But  the  oldest  and 
most  popular  of  the  senators  were  of  opinion,  **  That  the 
people,  instead  of  behaving  with  more  harshness  and 
severity,  would  become  mild  and  gentle,  if  that  power 
were  indulged  them  ;  since  they  did  not  despise  the  sen- 
ate, but  rather  thought  themselves  despised  by  it ;  and 
the  prerogative  of  judging  would  be  such  an  honor  to 
them,  that  they  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  and  imme- 
diately lay  aside  all  resentment 

Marcius,  then  seeing  the  senate  perplexed  between  their 
regard  for  him  and  fear  of  the  people,  asked  the  tribunes, 
'*  What  they  accused  him  of,  and  upon  what  charge  he 
was  to  be  tried  before  the  people  ?  "  Being  told,  *  *  That  he 
would  be  tried  for  treason  against  the  commonwealth, 
in  designing  to  set  himself  up  as  tyrant ;  "*  ''Let  me  go 
then,  (said  he,)  to  the  people,  and  make  my  defence ;  I 
refuse  no  form  of  trial,  nor  any  kind  of  punishment,  if  I 
be  found  guilty.  Only  allege  no  other  crime  against  me, 
and  do  not  impose  upon  the  senate. "  The  tribunes  agreed 
to  these  conditions,  and  promised  that  the  cause  should 
turn  upon  this  one  point 

But  the  first  thing  they  did  after  the  people  were  assem- 

*  It  was  never  known  that  any  person  who  affected  to  set  himself  up  as  tyrantf  joined 
with  the  nobility  against  the  people,  but  on  the  contrary  conspired  with  the  people 
against  the  nobihty.  **  Besides,"  said  be,  in  his  defience,  *'  it  was  to  save  these  citizens, 
that  1  have  received  the  wounds  you  see :  let  the  tribunes  show,  if  they  can,  how  such 
actioos  are  consistent  with  the  treacherous  designs  they  lay  to  my  chaige." 
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bled,  was  to  compel  them  to  jjive  their  voices  by  tribes,* 
and  not  by  centuries ;  thus  contriving  that  the  meanest 
and  most  seditious  part  of  the  populace,  and  those  who 
had  no  regard  to  justice  or  honor,  might  outvote  such 
as  had  borne  arms,  or  were  of  some  fortune  and  charac- 
ter. In  the  next  place,  they  passed  by  the  charge  of 
his  affecting  the  sovereignty,  because  they  could  not 
prove  it,  and,  instead  of  it,  repeated  what  Marcius  some- 
time before  had  said  in  the  senate,  against  lowering  the 
price  of  corn,  and  for  abolishing  the  tribunitial  power. 
And  they  added  to  the  impeachment  a  new  article,  name- 
ly, his  not  bringing  into  the  public  treasury  the  spoils 
he  had  taken  in  the  country  of  the  Antiates,  but  dividing 
them  among  the  soldiers.  This  last  accusation  is  said  to 
have  discomposed  Marcius  more  than  all  the  rest ;  for  it 
was  what  he  did  not  expect,  and  he  could  not  immedi- 
ately think  of  an  answer  that  would  satisfy  the  common- 
alty ;  the  praises  he  bestowed  upon  those  who  made  that 
campaign  with  him,  serving  only  to  raise  an  outcry 
against  him  from  the  majority,  who  were  not  concerned 
in  it  At  last,  when  they  came  to  vote,  he  was  con- 
demned by  a  majority  of  three  tribes,  and  the  penalty  to 
be  inflicted  upon  him  was  perpetual  banishment 

After  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  the  people  were 
more  elated,  and  went  off  in  greater  transports  than  they 
ever  did  on  account  of  a  victory  in  the  field  ;  the  senate, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  in  the  greatest  distress,  and 
repented  that  they  had  not  run  the  last  risk,  rather  than 
suffer  the  people  to  possess  themselves  of  so  much  power, 
and  use  it  in  so  insolent  a  manner.  There  was  no  need 
then  to  look  upon  their  dress,  or  any  other  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, to  know  which  was  a  plebeian  and  which  a  patri- 
cian ;  the  man  that  exulted,  was  a  plebeian  :  and  the  man 
that  was  dejected,  a  patrician. 

Marcius  alone  was  unmoved  and  unhumbled.  Still 
lofty  in  his  port  and  firm  in  his  countenance,  he  appeared 
not  to  be  sorry  for  himself,  and  to  be  the  only  one  of  the 
nobility  that  was  not  This  air  of  fortitude  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  effect  of  reason  or  moderation,  but  the  man  was 

*  From  the  reigc  of  Sernvs  Tnltius,  the  voices  had  been  always  gathered  by  cen- 
turies.  The  consuls  were  for  keeping  up  the  ancient  custcnn,  being  well  apprised  that  they 
could  save  Coriolanus,  tf  the  voices  were  rockoned  bv  centuries,  of  which  the  knights 
and  the  wealthiest  of  the  citisens  made  the  majority,  being  pretty  sure  of  ninety-eieht 
out  of  a  hundred  and  seventy-three.  But  the  artful  tribunes,  alleging  that,  in  an  a£rair 
relating  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  every  citisen's  vote  ought  to  have  its  due  weight, 
would  not  by  any  means  consent  to  let  the  voices  be  collected  otherwise  than  by  tribo. 
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buoyed  up  by  anger  and  indignation.  And  this,  though 
the  vulgar  know  it  not,  has  its  rise  from  grief,  which, 
when  it  catches  flame,  is  turned  to  anger,  and  then  bids 
adieu  to  all  feebleness  and  dejection.  Hence,  the  angry 
man  is  courageous,  just  as  he  who  has  a  fever  is  hot,  the 
mind  being  upon  the  stretch  and  in  a  violent  agitation. 
His  subsequent  behavior  soon  showed  that  he  was  thus 
affected.  For  having  returned  to  his  own  house,  and 
embraced  his  mother  and  his  wife,  who  lamented  their 
fate  with  the  weakness  of  women,  he  exhorted  them  to 
bear  it  with  patience,  and  then  hastened  to  one  of  the  city 
gates,  being  conducted  by  the  patricans  in  a  body.  Thus 
he  quitted  Rome,  without  asking  or  receiving  aught  at  any 
man's  hand;  and  took  with  hhn  only  three  or  four  clients. 
He  spent  a  few  days  in  a  solitary  manner  at  some  of  his 
farms  near  the  city,  agitated  with  a  thousand  different 
thoughts,  such  as  his  anger  suggested,  in  which  he  did 
not  propose  any  advantage  to  himself,  but  considered  only 
how  he  might  satisfy  his  revenge  against  the  Romans. 
At  last  he  determined  to  spirit  up  a  cruel  war  against 
them  from  some  neighboring  nation  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
to  apply  first  to  the  Volscians,  whom  he  knew  to  be  yet 
strong  both  in  men  and  money,  and  whom  he  supposed 
to  be  rather  exasperated  and  provoked  to  further  conflicts, 
than  absolutely  subdued. 

There  was  then  a  person  at  Antium,  Tullus  Aufidius  by 
name,*  highly  distinguished  among  the  Volscians,  by  his 
wealth,  his  valor,  and  noble  birth.  Marcius  was  very 
sensible,  that  of  all  the  Romans,  himself  was  the  man 
whom  Tullus  most  hated.  For,  excited  by  ambition  and 
emulation,  as  young  warriors  usually  are,  they  had  in 
several  engagements  encountered  each  other  with  menaces 
and  bold  defiances,  and  thus  had  added  personal  enmity 
to  the  hatred  which  reigned  between  the  two  nations.  But 
notwithstanding  all  this,  considering  the  great  generosity 
of  Tullus,  and  knowing  that  he  was  more  desirous  than 
any  of  the  Volscians  of  an  opportunity  to  return  upon  the 
Romans  part  of  the  evils  his  country  had  suffered,  he  took 
a  method  which  strongly  confirms  that  saying  of  the 
poet, 

Stern  Wrath,  how  strong  thy  sway  I  though  life's  the  forfeit, 
Thy  purpose  must  be  gained. 

•  SHAKBsrsAXB  draws  literallj  from  Platarch.    Sm  CoridaniUi  Act  IV.  8o«w  V* 
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For,  putting  himself  in  such  clothes  and  habiliments  a^ 
were  most  likely  to  prevent  his  being  known,  like 
Ulysses, 

He  stole  into  the  hostile  town. 

It  was  evening  when  he  entered,  andthough  many  people 
met  him  in  the  streets,  not  one  of  them  knew  him.  He 
passed  therefore  on  to  the  house  of  Tullus,  where  he  got 
in  undiscovered,  and  having  directly  made  up  to  the  fire- 
place,* he  seated  himself  without  saying  a  word,  cover- 
ing his  face,  and  remaining  in  a  composed  posture.  The 
people  of  the  house  were  very  much  surprised  ;  yet  they 
did  not  venture  to  disturb  him,  for  there  was  something 
of  dignity  both  in  his  person  and  his  silence ;  but  they 
went  and  related  the  strange  adventure  to  Tullus,  who 
was  then  at  supper.  Tullus,  upon  this  rose  from  table, 
and  coming  to  Coriolanus,  asked  him  Who  he  was,  and 
upon  whai  business  he  was  come  ?  Coriolanus,  uncover- 
ing his  face,  paused  awhile,  and  then  thus  addressed  him  : 

"  If  thou  dost  not  yet  know  me,  Tullus,  but  distrustest  thine 
own  eyes,  I  must  of  necessity  be  mine  own  accuser.  I  am  Caius 
Marcius,  who  have  brought  so  many  calamities  upon  the  Vol- 
sciaos.  and  bear  the  additional  name  ot  Coriolanus.  which  will 
not  suffer  me  to  deny  that  imputation,  were  I  disposed  to  it 
For  all  the  labors  and  dangers  1  have  undergone,  I  have  no 
other  reward  left  but  that  appellation,  which  distinguishes  my 
enmity  to  your  nation,  and  which  cannot  indeed  be  taken  from 
me.  Of  everything  else  I  am  deprived  by  the  envy  and  out- 
rage of  the  people,  on  the  one  hand,  ana  the  cowardice  and 
treachery  of  the  magistrates  and  those  of  mine  own  order,  on 
the  other.  Thus  driven  out  an  exile,  I  am  come  a  suppliant  to 
thy  household  gods;  not  for  shelter  and  protection,  for  why 
should  I  come  hither,  if  I  were  afraid  of  death  }  but  for  vengeance 
against  those  who  have  expelled  me,  which  methinks.  I  b^ginto 
take,  by  putting  myself  into  thy  hands.  If,  therefore,  thou  art 
disposed  to  attack  the  enemy,  come  on,  brave  Tullus,  avail  thy- 
self of  my  misfortunes ;  let  my  personal  distress  be  the  common 
happiness  of  the  Volscians.  You  may  be  assured,  I  shall  fight 
much  better  for  you  than  I  have  fouc^ht  against  you,  because 
they  who  know  perfectly  the  state  of  the  enemy's  affairs  are 
much  more  caoaole  of  annoying  them,  than  such  as  do  not  know 
them.  But  if  thou  hast  given  up  all  thoughts  of  war.  I  neither 
desire  to  live,  nor  is  it  fit  for  thee  to  preserve  a  person  who  of 
old  has  been  thine  enemy,  and  now  is  not  able  to  do  thee  any 
sort  of  service.** 


*  The  fireplace,  havingr  the  domestic  gods  in  it|  was 
All  suppliaau  resorted  to  it«  as  toan  aaflDm. 
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Tullus,  delighted  with  this  address,  gave  him  his  hand, 
and  '*  Rise,  "said  he,  **Marcius,  and  take  courage.  The 
present  you  thus  make  of  yourself  is  inestimable ;  and 
you  may  assure  yourself  that  the  Volscians  will  not  be 
ungrateful. "  Then  he  entertained  him  at  his  table  with 
great  kindness  ;  and  the  next  and  the  following  days  they 
consulted  together  about  the  war.     ' 

Rome  was  then  in  great  confusion,  by  reason  of  the 
animosity  of  the  nobility  against  the  commons,  which 
was  considerably  heightened  by  the  late  condemnation  of 
Mardus*  Many  prodigies  were  also  announced  by  pri- 
vate persons,  as  well  as  by  the  priests  and  diviners,  one 
of  which  was  as  follows :  Titus  Latinus,  a  man  of  no 
high  rank,  but  of  great  modesty  and  candor,  not  addicted 
to  superstition,  much  less  to  vain  pretences  to  what  is  ex- 
traordinary, had  this  dream.  Jupiter,  he  thought,  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  ordered  him  to  tell  the  senate,  That 
/hey  had  provided  him  a  very  bad  and  ill-favored  leader  of 
the  dance  in  the  sacred  procession.  When  he  had  seen  this 
vision,  he  said  he  paid  but  little  regard  to  it  at  first  It  was 
presented  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  he  neglected  it  : 
whereupon  he  had  the  unhappiness  to  see  his  son  sicken 
and  die,  and  he  himself  was  suddenly  struck  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  lose  the  use  of  his  limbs.  These  particulars 
he  related  in  the  senate-house,  being  carried  on  his  couch 
for  that  purpose.  And  he  had  no  sooner  made  an  end, 
than  he  perceived,  as  they  tell  us,  his  strength  return,'  and 
rose  up  and  walked  home  without  help. 

The  senate  were  much  surprised,  and  made  a  strict  in- 
quiry into  the  affair;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  a  cer- 
tain householder  had  delivered  up  one  of  his  slaves,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  some  offence,  to  his  other  servants, 
with  an  order  to  whip  him  through  the  market-place,  and 
then  put  him  to  death.  While  they  were  executing  this 
order,  and  scourging  the  wretch,  who  writhed  himself, 
through  the  violence  of  pain,  into  various  postures,*  the 
procession  happened  to  come  up.  Many  of  the  people 
that  composed  it  were  fired  with  indignation,  for  the  sight 
was  excessively  disagreeable  and  shocking  to  humanity  ; 
yet  nobody  gave  him  the  least  assistance  ;  only  curses 
and  execrations  were  vented  against  the  man  who  pun- 

*  AocorcBiif^  to  Dionysius  of  Halicanuusus,  the  master  had  given  orders  that  the  slave 
siwuld  be  panished  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  to  make  the  ignominy  the  more  notor- 
ioDB :  wfaicb  was  aatill  greater  afiron;  to  the  deity  in  wh^ee  h^nor  tjb»  procetaioa  ^lyaa 
led  oub 
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ished  with  so  much  cruelty.  For  in  those  times  they 
treated  their  slaves  with  great  moderation,  and  this  was 
natural,  because  they  worked  and  even  ate  with  them.  It 
was  deemed  a  great  punishment  for  a  slave  who  had  com- 
mitted a  fault  to  take  up  that  piece  of  wood  with  which 
they  supported  the  till  of  a  wagon,  and  carry  it  round 
the  neighborhood.  -For  he  that  was  thus  exposed  to  the 
derision  of  the  family  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
entirely  lost  his  credit,  and  was  styled  Furci/er ;  the  Romans 
calling  that  piece  of  timber /«rca  which  the  Greeks  call 
hypostaies^  that  is,  a  supporter. 

When  Latinus  had  given  the  senate  an  account  of  his 
dream,  and  they  doubted  wAo  this  ill-favored  and  had  leader 
of  the  dance  might  be,  the  excessive  severity  of  the  pun- 
ishment put  some  of  them  in  mind  of  the  slave  who  was 
whipped  through  the  market-place,  and  afterwards  put  to 
death.  All  the  priests  agreeing  that  he  must  be  the  per- 
son meant,  his  master  had  a  heavy  fine  laid  upon  him, 
and  the  procession  and  games  were  exhibited  anew  in 
honor  of  Jupiter.  Hence  it  appears,  that  Numa's  religious 
institutions  in  general  are  very  wise,  and  that  this  in  par- 
ticular is  highly  conducive  to  the  purposes  of  piety,  namely 
that  when  the  magistrates  or  priests  are  employed  in  any 
sacred  ceremony,  a  herald  goes  before  and  proclaims 
aloud,  Hoc  age,  i.  e.  he  aiteniioe  to  this  ;  hereby  command- 
ing everybody  to  regard  the  solemn  acts  of  religion,  and 
not  to  suffer  any  business  or  avocation  to  intervene  and 
disturb  them ;  as  well  knowing,  that  men's  attention, 
especially  in  what  concerns  the  worship  of  the  gods,  is 
seldom  fixed  but  by  a  sort  of  violence  and  constraint 

But  it  is  not  only  in  so  important  a  case  that  the  Romans 
begin  anew  their  sacrifices,  their  processions,  and  games  : 
they  do  it  for  very  small  matters.  If  one  of  the  horses 
that  draw  the  chariots  called  Tensa,  in  which  are  placed 
the  images  of  the  gods,  happened  to  stumble,  or  if  the 
charioteer  took  the  reins  in  his  left  hand ;  the  whole  pro- 
cession was  to  be  repeated.  And  in  later  ages  they  have 
set  about  one  sacrifice  thirty  several  times,  on  account  of 
some  defect  or  inauspicious  appearance  in  it  Such  rev- 
erence have  the  Romans  paid  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

Meantime  Marcius  and  Tullus  held  secret  conferences 
with  the  principal  Volscians,  in  which  they  exhorted  them 
to  begin  the  war,  while  Rome  was  torn  in  pieces  with 
factious  disputes ;  but  a  sense  of  honor  restrained  some 
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of  them  from  breaking  the  truce  which  was  concluded  for 
two  years.  The  Romans,  however,  furnished  them  with 
a  pretence  for  it,  having,  through  some  suspicion  or  false 
suggestion,  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  at  one  of  the 
public  shows  or  games,  that  all  the  Volscians  should  quit 
the  town  before  sunset  Some  say  it  was  a  stratagem 
contrived  by  Marcius,  who  suborned  a  person  to  go  to 
the  consuls,  and  accuse  the  Volscians  of  ajdesign  to  attack 
the  Romans  during  the  games,  and  to  set  fire  to  the  city. 
This  proclamation  exasperated  the  whole  Volscian  nation 
against  the  Romans  :  and  Tullus,  greatly  aggravating  the 
aflfront,*  at  last  persuaded  them  to  send  to  Rome  to  de- 
mand that  the  lands  and  cities  which  had  been  taken  from 
them  in  the  war  should  be  restored  The  senate  having 
heard  what  the  ambassadors  had  to  say,  answered  with 
indignation,  **  that  the  Volscians  might  be  the  first  to  take 
up  arms,  but  the  Romans  would  be  the  last  to  lay  them 
down."  Hereupon,  Tullus  summoned  a  general  assembly 
of  his  countrymen,  whom  he  advised  to  send  for  Marcius, 
and  forgetting  all  past  iniuries,  to  rest  satisfied  that  the 
service  he  would  do  them,  now  their  ally,  would  greatly 
exceed  all  the  damage  they  had  received  from  him,  while 
their  enemy. 

Marcius  accordingly  was  called  in,  and  made  an  oration 
to  the  people ;  who  found  that  he  knew  how  to  speak  as 
well  as  to  fight,  and  that  he  excelled  in  capacity  as  well 
as  courage,  and  therefore  they  joined  him  in  commission 
with  Tullus.  As  he  was  afraid  that  the  Volscians  would 
spend  much  time  in  preparations,  and  so  lose  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  action,  he  left  it  to  the  magistrates  and 
other  principal  persons  in  Antium  to  provide  troops  and 
whatever  else  was  necessary,  while  he,  without  making 
any  set  levies,  took  a  number  of  volunteers,  and  with  them 
overran  the  Roman  territories  before  anybody  in  Rome 
could  expect  it.  There  he  made  so  much  booty,  that  the 
Volscians  found  it  difficult  to  carry  it  off,  and  consume  it 
in  the  camp.  But  the  great  quantity  of  provisions  he  col- 
lected, and  the  damage  he  did  the  enemy  by  committing 
such  spoils,  was  the  least  part  of  the  service  in  this  expe- 
dition. The  great  point  he  had  in  view  in  the  whole 
matter,  was  to  increase  the  people's  suspicions   of  the 

*  *'  We  alone,"  said  he*  "  of  all  the  different  nations  now  in  Rome)  are  not  thouj^ht 
vrtrihy  to  see  the  games.  We  alone,  like  the  profanest  wretches  and  outlaws*  are 
(1  iven  from  a  Dublic  festival.  Go  «nd  tell  in  all  your  cities  and  villages  the  distinguish 
i    j;  mark  the  Romans  have  put  upon  us."  Digitized  byL^OOQlC 
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nobility.  For,  while  he  ravaged  the  whole  country,  he  was 
very  attentive  to  spare  the  lands  of  the  patricians^  and  to 
see  that  nothing  should  be  carried  off  from  them.  Hence, 
the  ill  opinion  the  two  parties  had  of  each  other ;  and 
consequently  the  troubles  grew  greater  than  ever ;  the 
patricians  accusing  the  plebeians  of  unjustly  driving  out 
one  of  the  bravest  men  in  Rome,  and  the  plebeians  re- 
proaching them  with  bringing  Marcius  upon  them,  to  in- 
dulge their  revenge,  and  with  sitting  secure  spectators  of 
what  others  suffered  by  the  war,  while  the  war  itself  was 
a  guard  to  their  lands  and  subsistence.  Marcius  having 
thus  effected  his  purpose,  and  inspired  the  Volscians  with 
courage,  not  only  to  meet,  but  even  to  despise  the  enemy, 
drew  off  his  party  without  being  molested. 

The  Volscian  forces  assembled  with  great  expedition  and 
alacrity  :  and  they  appeared  so  considerable,  that  it  was 
thought  proper  to  leave  part  to  garrison  their  towns,  while 
the  rest  marched  against  the  Romans.  Coriolanus  leav- 
ing it  in  the  option  of  Tullus  which  corps  he  would  com- 
mand, Tullus  observed  that  as  his  colleague  was  not  at  all 
inferior  to  himself  in  valor,  and  had  hitherto  fought  with 
better  success,  he  thought  it  most  advisable  for  him  to 
lead  the  army  into  the  field,  while  himself  stayed  behind 
to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  towns,  and  to  supply  the 
troops  that  made  the  campaign  with  everything  necessary.* 

Marcius,  strengthened  still  more  by  this  division  of  the 
command,  marched  first  against  Circeii,t  a  Roman  col- 
ony ;  and  as  it  surrendered  without  resistance,  he  would 
not  suffer  it  to  be  plundered  After  this  he  laid  waste  the 
territories  of  the  Latins,  expecting  that  the  Romans  would 
hazard  a  battle  for  the  Latins,  who  were  their  allies,  and 
by  frequent  messengers  called  upon  them  for  assistance. 
But  the  commons  of  Rome  showed  no  alacrity  in  the 
affair,  and  the  consuls,  whose  office  was  almost  expired, 
were  not  wiUing  to  run  such  a  risk,  and  therefore  rejected 
the  request  of  the  Latins.  Marcius  then  turned  his  arms 
against  Tolerium,  Labici,  Pedum,  and  Bola,  cities  of 
Latium,  which  he  took  by  assault;  and  because  they 
made  resistance,  sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  and  plun- 
dered their  houses.     At  the  same  time  he  took  particular 


*  It  would  have  been  very  imprudent  in  Tullus  to  have  left  Coriofamufl,  who  had  been 
mn  enemy,  and  now  might  possibly  be  only  a  pretended  friend,  at  the  head  of  an  anny  in 
the  bowels  of  his  country,  while  he  wa<  mafcninsat  the  head  of  another  agahist  Rome. 

t  For  the  right  terminations  of  this,  and  other  towns  soon  after  mentioned,  aae  Livy, 
bookii.  c.  JO.    Plutarch  calls  the  town  Circmmi.     Hisenw  ia  mttjk  Mralw 
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cafe  of  such  as  voluntarily  came  over  to  him,  and  that 
they  might  not  sustain  any  damage  against  his  will,  he 
always  encamped  at  the  greatest  distance  he  could,  and 
would  not  even  touch  upon  their  lands,  if  he  could  avoid  it. 

Afterwards  he  took  Bollae,  which  is  little  more  than 
twleve  miles  from  Rome,  v/here  he  put  to  the  sword  al- 
most all  that  were  of  age  to  bear  arms,  and  got  much 
plunder.  The  rest  of  the  Volscians,  who  were  left  as  a 
safeguard  to  the  towns,  had  not  patience  to  remain  at 
home  any  longer,  but  ran  with  their  weapons  in  their 
hands  to  Marcius,  declaring  that  they  knew  no  other  leader 
or  general  but  him.  His  name  and  his  valor  were  re- 
nowned through  Italy.  All  were  astonished  that  one 
man's  changing  sides,  could  make  so  prodigious  an  alter- 
ation in  affairs. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  nothing  but  disorder  at  Rome. 
The  Romans  refused  to  fight,  and  passed  their  time  in 
cabals,  seditious  speeches,  and  mutual  complaints ;  until 
news  was  brought  that  Coriolanus  had  laid  siege  to  Lavin- 
ium,  where  the  holy  symbols  of  the  gods  of  their  fathers 
were  placed,  and  from  whence  they  derived  their  original, 
that  being  the  first  city  which  iEneas  built  A  wonderful 
and  universal  change  of  opinion  then  appeared  among 
the  people,  and  a  very  strange  and  absurd  one  among  the 
patricians.  The  people  were  desirous  to  annul  the  sen- 
tence against  Marcius,  and  to  recall  him  to  Rome,  but  the 
senate  being  assembled  to  deliberate  on  that  point,  finally 
rejected  the  proposition  ;  either  out  of  a  perverse  humor 
of  opposing  whatever  measure  the  people  espoused,  or 
perhaps  unwilling  that  Coriolanus  should  owe  his  return 
to  the  favor  of  the  people  ;  or  else  having  conceived  some 
resentment  against  him  for  harassing  and  distressing  all 
the  Romans,  when  he  had  been  injured  only  by  a  part, 
and  for  showing  himself  an  enemy  to  his  country,  in 
which  he  knew  the  most  respectable  body  had  both  sym- 
pathized with  him,  and  shared  in  his  ill-treatment :  this 
resolution  being  announced  to  the  commons,*  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  proceed  to  vote  or  to  pass  a  bill ;  for  a  pre- 
vious decree  of  the  senate  was  necessary. 

At  this  news,  Coriolanus  was  still  more  exasperated ;  so 

*  BnlMpft  the  senate  now  refused  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  people*  either  to 
hear  themselTes  from  the  saspidon  of  maintaining  a  correspondence  with  Goriolanui 
possibly  out  of  that  magnanimity  which  made  the  Romans  avene  to  peace,  when 
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that,  quitting  the  siege  of  Lavinium,*  he  marched  with 
great  fury  towards  Rome,  and  encamped  only  five  miles 
from  it,  at  the  Fossa  Cluilia,     The  sieht  of  him  caused 
great  terror  and  confusion,  but  for  the  present  it  appeased 
the  sedition  :  for  neither  magistrate  nor  senator  durst  any 
longer  oppose  the  people's  desire  to  recall  him.     When 
they  saw  the  women  running  up  and  down  the  streets, 
and  the  supplications  and  tears  of  the  aged  men  at  the 
altars  of  the  gods,  when  all  courage  and  spirit  were  gone, 
and  salutary  councils  were  no  more  ;  then  they  acknowl- 
edged that  the  people  were  right  in  endeavoring  to  be 
reconciled  to  Coriolanus,  and  that  the  senate  were  under  a 
great  mistake,  in  beginning  to  indulge  the  passions  of  anger 
and  revenge  at  a  time  when  they  should  have  renounced 
them.     All,    therefore,   agreed  to   send  ambassadors  to 
Coriolanus  to  offer  him  liberty  to  return,  and  to  entreat  him 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war.     Those  that  went  on  the  part  of 
the  senate,  being  all  either  relations  or  friends  of  Coriola- 
nus, expected  at  the  first  interview  much  kindness  from  a 
man  who  was  thus  connected  with  them.     But  it  happened 
quite  otherwise ;  for,  being  conducted  through  the  Vol- 
scian  ranks,  they   found  him   seated  in  council,  with  a 
number  of  great  officers,  and  with  an  insufferable  appear- 
ance of  pomp  and  severity.     He  bade  them  then  declare 
their  business,  which  they  did  in  a  very  modest  and  hum- 
ble manner,  as  became  the  state  of  their  affairs. 

When  they  had  made  an  end  of  speaking,  he  answered 
them  with  much  bitterness  and  high  resentment  of  the 
injuries  done  him ;  and  as  general  of  the  Volscians,  he 
insisted  "That  the  Romans  should  restore  all  the  cities 
and  lands  which  they  had  taken  in  the  former  wars ;  and 
that  they  should  grant  by  decree  the  freedom  of  the  city 
to  the  Volscians,  as  they  had  done  to  the  Latins ;  for  that 
no  lasting  peace  could  be  made  between  the  two  nations, 
but  upon  these  just  and  equal  conditions."  He  gave  them 
thirty  days  to  consider  of  them ;  and  having  dismissed  the 
ambassadors,  he  immediately  retired  from  the  Roman 
territories. 

Several  among  the  Volscians,  who  for  a  long  time  had 
envied  his  reputation,  and  had  been  uneasy  at  the  interest 
he  had  with  the  people,  availed  themselves  of  this  circum- 
stance to  calumniate  and  reproach  him.  Tullus  himself 
was  of  the  number.     Not  that  he  had  received  any  particu- 

*  He  kit  a  body  of  troops  to  continue  the  blockade. 
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lar  injury  from  Coriolanus;  but  he  was  led  away  by  a 
passion  too  natural  to  man.  It  eave  him  pain  to  find  his 
own  glory  obscured,  and  himself  entirely  neglected  by  the 
Volscians,  who  looked  upon  Coriolanus  as  their  supreme 
head,  and  thought  that  others  might  well  be  satisfied  with 
that  portion  of  power  and  authority  which  he  thought 
proper  to  allow  them.  Hence,  secret  hints  were  first 
^iven,  and  in  their  private  cabals  his  enemies  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction,  giving  the  name  of  treason  to  his 
retreat.  For  though  he  had  not  betrayed  their  cities  or 
armies,  yet  they  said  he  had  traitorously  given  up  time, 
by  which  these  and  all  other  things  are  both  won  and  lost 
He  had  allowed  them  a  respite  of  no  less  than  thirty  days, 
knowing  their  affairs  to  be  so  embarrassed,  that  they 
wanted  such  a  space  to  reestablish  them. 

Coriolanus,  however,  did  not  spend  those  thirty  days 
idly.  He  harassed  the  enemy's  allies,*  laid  waste  their 
lands,  and  took  seven  great  and  popular  cities  in  that  intei 
val.  The  Romans  did  not  venture  to  send  them  any  suc- 
cors. They  were  as  spiritless,  and  as  little  disposed  to 
the  war,  as  if  their  bodies  had  been  relaxed  and  be- 
numbed with  the  palsy. 

When  the  term  was  expired,  and  Coriolanus  returned 
with  all  his  forces,  they  sent  a  second  embassy,  **  To 
entreat  him  to  lay  aside  his  resentment,  to  draw  off  the 
Volscians  from  their  territories,  and  then  to  proceed  as 
should  seem  most  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  both  na- 
tions. For  that  the  Romans  would  not  give  up  anything 
through  fear ;  but  if  he  thought  it  reasonable  that  the  Vol- 
scians should  be  indulged  in  some  particular  points,  they 
would  be  duly  considered  if  they  laid  down  their  arms.  ' 
Coriolanus  replied,  '*  That  as  general  of  the  Volscians,  he 
would  give  them  no  answer ;  but  as  one  who  was  yet  a  citizen 
of  Rome,  he  would  advise  and  exhort  them  to  entertain 
humble  thoughts,  and  to  come  within  three  days  with  a 
ratification  of  the  just  conditions  he  had  proposed.  At  the 
same  time  he  assured  them,  that  if  their  resolutions  should 
be  of  a  different  nature,  it  would  not  be  safe  for  them  to 
come  any  more  into  his  camp  with  empty  words." 

The  senate,  having  received  the  report  of  the  ambassa- 
dors, considered  the  commonwealth  as  ready  to  sink  in  the 
waves  of  a  dreadful  tempest,  and  therefore  cast  the  last, 

*  By  this  he  prevented  the  allies  of  the  Romaiis  from  assisting  them,  and  guarded 
against  the  charge  of  treachery  which  some  of  th«  Yolaciaiis  w«re  ready  to  bring 
'  *--Tn. 
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the  sacred  anchor,  as  it  is  called  They  ordered  all  the 
priests  of  the  gods,  the  ministers  and  guardians  of  the  mys- 
teries, and  all  that,  by  the  ancient  usage  of  their  country, 
practised  divination  by  the  flight  of  birds,  to  go  to  Cori- 
olanus,  in  their  robes,  with  the  ensigns  which  they  bear 
in  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  exert  their  utmost  endeav- 
ors to  persuade  him  to  desist  from  the  war,  and  then  to 
treat  with  his  countrymen  of  articles  of  peace  for  the  Vol- 
scians.  When  they  came,  he  did  indeed  vouchsafe  to  admit 
them  into  the  camp,  but  shoM'ed  them  no  other  favor,  nor 
gave  them  a  milder  answer  than  the  others  had  received  ; 
he  bade  them,  in  short,  **  either  accept  the  former  propos- 
als, or  prepare  for  war. " 

When  the  priests  returned,  the  Romans  resolved  to  keep 
close  within  the  city,  and  to  defend  the  walls ;  intending 
only  to  repulse  the  enemy,  should  he  attack  them,  and 
placing  their  chief  hopes  on  the  accidents  of  time  and 
fortune ;  for  they  knew  of  no  resource  within  themselves  : 
the  city  was  full  of  trouble  and  confusion,  terror  and  un- 
happy presages.  At  last,  something  happened  similar  to 
what  is  often  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  which  men  in 
general  are  little  inclined  to  believe.  For  when,  on  occa- 
sion of  any  great  and  uncommon  event,  he  says, 

PaUus  inspired  that  counsel ; 
and  again. 

But  some  Immortal  power  who  rules  the  mind  ^  ^ 

Chained  their  resolves ; 
and  elsewhere. 

The  thought  spontaneous  rising^ 
Or  by  some  god  inspired. 

They  despise  the  poet,  as  if,  for  the  sake  of  absurd  notions 
and  incredible  fables,  he  endeavored  to  lake  away  our  lib- 
erty of  will  A  thing  which  Homer  never  dreamed  of  : 
for  whatever  happens  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  and 
is  the  effect  of  reason  and  consideration,  he  often  ascribes 
to  our  own  power ; 

My  own  great  mind 

I  then  consulted.  'v^t^ 

in  another  places 

Achilles  heard  with  grief ;  and  various  thoughti 
Ferplex'd  his  mighty  mind. 

Once  more, 

— ^But  she  in  vain 

Tempted  Bellerophon.     The  noble  youth  i 

With  Wisdom*s  shield  was  arm*d.  ^  t 
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And  in  extraordinary  and  wonderful  actions,  which  re- 
quire some  supernatural  impulse  and  enthusiastic  move- 
ment, he  never  introduces  the  Deity  as  depriving  man  of 
freedom  of  will,  but  as  moving  the  will.  He  does  not 
represent  the  heavenly  Power  as  producing  the  resolution, 
but  ideas  which  lead  to  the  resolution.  The  act,  therefore, 
is  by  no  means  involuntary,  since  occasion  only  is  given 
to  free  operations,  and  confidence  and  good  hope  are 
superadded.  For  either  the  Supreme  Being  must  be  ex- 
cluded from  all  causality  and  influence  upon  our  actions, 
or  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which 
he  assists  men  and  co-operates  with  them  ;  since  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  he  fashions  our  corporeal  organs,  or 
directs  the  motions  of  our  hands  and  feet  to  the  purposes 
he  designs,  but  that  by  certain  motives  and  ideas  which 
he  suggests,  he  either  excites  the  active  powers  of  the  will, 
or  else  restrains  them.* 

The  Roman  women  were  then  dispersed  in  the  several 
temples,  but  the  greatest  part  and  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  matrons  made  their  supplications  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus.  Among  the  last  was  Valeria,  the  sister  of  the 
great  Publicola,  a  person  who  had  done  the  Romans  the 
most  considerable  services  both  in  peace  and  war.  Publi- 
cola died  some  time  before,  but  Valeria  still  lived  in  the 
greatest  esteem  ;  for  her  life  did  honor  to  her  high  birth. 
This  woman  discerning,  by  some  divine  impulse,  what 
would  be  the  best  expedient,  rose  and  called  upon  the 
other  matrons  to  attend  her  to  the  house  of  Volumnia,t 
the  mother  of  Coriolanus.  "When  she  entered,  and  found 
her  sitting  with  her  daughter-in-law,  and  with  the  children 
of  Coriolanus  on  her  lap,  she  approached  her  with  her 
female  companions,  and  spoke  to  this  effect :  **  We  address 
ourselves  to  you,  Volumnia  and  Virgilia,  as  women  to 
women,  without  any  decree  of  the  senate  or  order  of  the 
consuls.  But  our  god,  we  believe,  lending  a  merciful  ear 
to  our  prayers,  put  it  in  our  minds  to  apply  to  you,  and 
to  entreat  you  to  do  a  thing  that  will  not  only  be  salutary 
to  us  and  the  other  citizens,  but  more  glorious  for  you,  if 
you  hearken  to  us,  than  the  reducing  their  fathers  and 
husbands  from  mortal  enmity  to  peace  and  friendship  was 
to  the  daughters  of  the  Sabines.     Come,  then,  go  along 

*  Plvtardi  repretents  the  Divine  assistance  as  a  moral  infinence,  preyailing  (if  it  does 
iverai])  barratiooal  motives.  And  the  best  Christian  divines  describe  it  in  the  same 
nanner.    Thos  free-will  and  predestination  are  reconciled,  zxA/tUalitm  is  demolished. 

t  PkoMiQScI  Halicamassns  and  Livy  call  hb  mother  Vetnna,  and  his  wife  VpU 
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with  us  to  Coriolanus ;  join  your  instances  to  ours ;  and 
give  a  true  and  honorable  testimony  to  your  country,  that 
though  she  has  received  the  greatest  injuries  £rom  him, 
yet  she  has  neither  done  nor  resolved  upon  anything- 
against  you  in  her  anger,  but  restores  you  safe  into  his 
hands,  though  perhaps  she  may  not  obtain  any  better 
terms  to  herself  on  that  account " 

When  Valeria  had  thus  spoken,  the  rest  of  the  women 
joined  her  request  Volumnia  gave  them  this  answer : 
' '  Besides  the  share  which  we  have  in  the  general  calamity, 
we  are,  my  friends,  in  particular  very  unhappy,  since 
Marcius  is  lost  to  us,  his  glory  obscured,  and  his  virtue 
gone ;  since  we  behold  him  surrounded  by  the  arms  of  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  not  as  their  prisoner,  but  their 
commander.  But  it  is  still  a  greater  misfortune  to  us,  if  our 
country  is  become  so  weak  as  to  have  need  to  repose  her 
hopes  upon  us.  For  I  know  not  whether  he  will  have  any 
regard  for  us,  since  he  has  had  none  for  his  country,  which 
he  used  to  prefer  to  his  mother,  to  his  wife,  and  children. 
Take  us,  however,  and  make  what  use  of  us  you  please. 
Lead  us  to  him.  If  we  can  do  nothing  else,  we  can  ex- 
pire at  his  feet  in  supplicating  for  Rome." 

She  then  took  the  children  and  Virgilia  with  her,*  and 
went  with  the  other  matrons  to  the  Volscian  camp.  The 
sight  of  them  produced,  even  in  the  enemy,  compassion 
and  a  reverential  silence.  Coriolanus,  who  then  happened 
to  be  seated  upon  the  tribunal  with  his  principal  officers, 
seeing  the  women  approach,  was  greatly  agitated  and 
surprised.  Nevertheless,  he  endeavored  to  retain  his 
wonted  sternness  and  inexorable  temper,  though  he  per- 
ceived that  his  wife  was  at  the  head  of  them.  But,  unable 
to  resist  the  emotions  of  affection,  he  could  not  suffer  them 
to  address  him  as  he  sat  He  descended  from  the  tribunal 
and  ran  to  meet  them.  First  he  embraced  his  mother  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  afterwards  his  wife  and  children, 
neither  refraining  from  tears  nor  any  other  instance  of 
natural  tenderness. 

When  he  had  sufficiently  indulged  his  passion,  and  per- 
ceived that  this  mother  wanted  to  speak,  he  called  the 
Volscian  counsellors  to  him,  and  Volumnia  expressed  her- 
self to  this  purpose : 

•  Valeria  first  gave  adiice  of  this  design  to  the  oonsolsf  who  piuuosad  k  In  tha  mate, 
where,  after  long  debates,  it  was  approved  of  by  the  Isthers.  Thtn  YMrH^  CM  the 
most  iiliistrioiis  of  the  Roman  matrons,  in  chariots  which  the  oonaub  bad  Mtind  to  b« 
^  fcady  for  themi  took  their  wayto  tb«  Memy's  campi 
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"  You  see,  my  son,  by  our  attire  and  miserable  looks,  and 
therefore  I  may  spare  myself  the  trouble  of  declaring,  to  what 
condition  your  banishment  has  reduced  us.  Think  with  your- 
self whether  we  are  not  the  most  unhappy  of  women,  when  for- 
tune has  changed  the  spectacle  that  should  have  been  the  most 
pleasing  in  the  world,  into  the  most  dreadful ;  when  Volumnia 
beholds  her  son,  and  Virgilia  her  husband,  encamped  in  a  hos- 
tile manner  before  the  walls  of  his  native  city.  And  what  to 
others  is  the  greatest  consolation  under  misfortune  and  adver- 
sity, I  mean  prayer  to  the  gods,  to  us  is  rendered  impracticable ; 
for  we  cannot  at  the  same  time  beg  victory  for  our  country  and 
your  preservation,  but  what  our  worst  enemies  would  imprecate 
on  us  a  curse,  must  of  necessity  be  interwoven  with  our  prayers. 
Your  wife  and  children  must  either  see  their  country  perisn,  or 
you.  As  to  my  own  part,  I  will  not  live  to  see  this  war  decided 
by  fortune.  If  I  cannot  persuade  you  to  prefer  friendship  and 
union  to  enmity  and  its  ruinous  consequences,  and  so  to  become 
a  benefactor  to  both  sides,  rather  than  the  destruction  of  one, 
you  must  take  this  along  with  you,  and  prepare  to  expect  it,  that 
you  shall  not  advance  against  your  countiy,  without  trampling 
upon  the  dead  body  of  hertnat  bore  you.  For  it  does  not 
become  me  to  wait  for  that  day,  when  my  son  shall  be  either  led 
captive  by  his  fellow  citizens,  or  triumph  over  Rome.  If,  indeed, 
I  desire  you  to  save  your  country  by  ruining  the  Volscians,  I 
confess  the  case  would  be  hard,  and  tne  choice  difficult :  for  it 
would  neither  be  honorable  to  destroy  your  countrymen,  nor 
just  to  betray  those  who  have  placed  their  confidence  in  you. 
But  what  do  we  desire  of  you,  more  than  deliverance  from  our 
own  calamities  ?  A  deliverance  which  will  be  equally  salutary 
to  both  parties,  [she  begged  a  year's  truce  to  arrange  a  peace,] 
but  most  t6  the  honor  oT  the  Volscians,  since  it  will  appear  that 
their  superiority  empowered  them  to  grant  us  the  greatest  of 
blessings,  peace  and  friendship,  while  they  themselves  receive  the 
same.  If  these  take  place,  you  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  the 
principal  cause  of  them  ;  if  they  do  not,  you  alone  must  ex- 
pect to  bear  the  blame  from  both  nations.  And  though  the 
chance  of  war  is  uncertain,  yet  it  will  be  the  certain  event  of 
this,  that  if  you  conquer,  you  will  be  a  destroying  demon  to  your 
country  ;  if  you  are  beaten,  it  will  be  clear  that,  by  indulging 
your  resentment,  you  have  plunged  your  friends  and  benefactors 
m  the  greatest  of  misfortunes." 

Coriolanus  listened  to  his  mother  while  she  went  on 
with  her  speech,  without  saying  the  least  word  to  her ; 
and  Volumnia,  seeing  him  stand  a  long  time  mute  after 
she  had  left  speaking,  proceeded  again  in  this  manner  : 

"  Why  are  you  silent,  my  son  ?  Is  it  an  honor  to  yield  every- 
thing to  anger  and  resentment,  and  would  it  be  a  disgrace  to  yield 
to  your  mother  in  so  important  a  petition  ?    Or  does  it  become 
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a  great  man  to  remember  the  injuries  done  him,  and  would  it 
not  equally  become  a  great  and  good  man  with  the  highest 
regard  ana  reverence  to  ke^p  in  mind  the  benefits  he  has  re- 
ceived from  his  parents  ?  Surely  you,  of  all  men.  should  take 
care  to  be  grateful,  who  have  suffered  so  extremely  by  ingrat- 
itude. And  yet,  though  you  have  already  severely  punished 
your  country,  you  have  not  made  your  mother  the  least  return 
for  her  kindness.  The  most  sacrea  ties  both  of  nature  and  re- 
ligion, without  any  other  constraint,  require  that  you  should 
indulge  me  in  this  just  and  reasonable  request ;  but  if  words 
cannot  prevail,  this  only  resource  is  left.*' 

When  she  had  said  this,  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  to- 
gether with  his  wife  and  children ;  upon  which  Coriolanu£ 
crying'out,  '*  O  mother  I  what  is  it  you  have  done?"  raised 
her  from  the  ground,  and  tenderly  pressing  her  hand,  con- 
tinued,   **You   have  gained  a  victory  fortunate  for  your 
country  but  ruinous  to  me.*     I  go,  vanquished  by  you 
alone.  *'    Then,  after  a  short  conference  with  his  mother 
and  wife  in  private,  he  sent  them  back  to  Rome,  agree- 
ably to  their  desire.     Next  morning  he  drew  oflf  the  Vol- 
scians,  who  had  not  all  the  same  sentiments  of  what  had 
passed.     Some  blamed  him  ;   others,  whose  inclinations 
were  for  peace,  found  no  fault ;  others  again,  thoug^h  they 
disliked  what  was  done,  did  not  look  upon  Coriolanus  as 
a  bad  man,  but  thought  he  was  excusable  in  yielding  to 
such  powerful  solicitations.     However,  none  presumed  to 
contradict  his  orders,  though  they  followed  him  rather  out 
of  veneration  for  his  virtue,  than  regard  to  his  authority. 
The  sense  of  the  dreadful  and  dangerous  circumstances 
which  the  Roman  people  had  been  in  by  reason  of  the  "wari 
never  appeared  so  strong  as  when  they  were  ddivered 
from  it     For  no  sooner  did  they  perceive  from  the  walls,' 
that  the  Volscians  were  drawing  off,  than  all  the  tempid 
were  opened  and  filled  with  persons  crowned  with  gap 
lands,  and  offering  sacrifice,  as  for  some  great  victorjj 
But  in  nothing  was  the  public  joy  more  evident  than  in  thf 
affectionate  regard  and  honor  which  both  the  senate  am 
people  paid  the  women,  whom  they  both  considered  a« 
declared  the  means  of  their  preservation.     NevertheleM 
when  the  senate  decreed  f  that  whatever  they  thougl 
would  contribute  most  to  their  glory  and  satisfaction,  th 
consuls  should  take  care  to  see  it  done,  they  only  desirej 

* "  O  my  mother,  mother !  O !  You  have  won  a  happy  Tictory  to  Rome;  But  for  yO 
iton, — O  believe  me !  Moat  dancerooaly  yo«  have  witli  him  prevulod.— SBAKBSPKAia 
CosiOLANus,  Scene  III.,  Act  V. 

Mtjvas  decreed  that  an  encomium  of  thoac  natrons  iboold  be  engnvea  on  a  poH 
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that  a  temple  might  be  built  to  the  Fortune  of  women,  the 
expense  of  which  they  oflfered  to  defray  themselves,  re- 
quiring the  commonwealth  to  be  at  no  other  charge  than 
that  of  sacrifices,  and  such  a  solemn  service  as  was  suit- 
able to  the  majesty  of  the  gods.  The  senate,  though  they 
commended  their  generosity,  ordered  the  temple  and  shrine 
to  be  erected  at  the  public  charge  ;  ♦  but  the  women  con- 
tributed their  money  notwithstancfing,  and  tvith  it  provided 
another  image  of  the  goddess,  which  the  Romans  report, 
when  it  was  set  up  in  the  temple,  to  have  uttered  these 

words,  O  WOMEN  I  MOST  ACCEPTABLE  TO  THE  GODS  IS  THIS 
YOUR  PIOUS   GIFT. 

They  fabulously  report  that  this  voice  was  repeated 
twice,  thus  offering  to  our  faith  things  that  appear  impos- 
sible. Indeed,  we  will  not  deny  that  images  may  have 
sweated,  may  have  been  covered  with  tears,  and  emitted 
drops  like  blood.  For  wood  and  stone  often  contract  a 
scurf  and  mouldiness,  that  produce  moisture ;  and  they 
not  only  exhibit  many  different  colors  themselves,  but  re- 
ceive variety  of  tinctures  from  the  ambient  air :  at  the 
same  time  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Deity  may  not  make 
use  of  these  signs  to  announce  things  to  come.  It  is  also 
very  possible  mat  a  sound  like  that  of  a  sigh  or  a  groan 
may  proceed  from  a  statue,  by  the  rupture  or  violent  sep- 
aration of  some  of  the  interior  parts :  but  that  an  articulate 
voice  and  expression  so  clear,  so  full  and  perfect,  should 
fall  from  a  Uiing  inanimate,  is  out  of  all  the  bounds  of 
possibility.  For  neither  the  soul  of  man,  nor  even  God 
himself,  can  utter  vocal  sounds,  and  pronounce  words 
without  an  organized  body  and  parts  fitted  for  utterance. 
Wherever,  then,  history  asserts  such  things,  and  bears  us 
down  with  the  testimony  of  many  credible  witnesses,  we 
must  conclude  that  some  impression  not  unlike  that  of 
sense,  influenced  the  imagination,  and  produced  the  belief 
of  a  real  sensation  ;  as  in  sleep  we  seem  to  hear  what  we 
hear  not,  and  to  see  what  we  do  not  see.  As  for  those 
persons,  who  are  possessed  with  such  a  strong  sense  of 
religion,  that  they  cannot  reject  anything  of  this  kind,  they 
found  their  faith  on  the  wonderful  and  incomprehensible 
power  of  God.  For  there  is  no  manner  of  resemblance 
between  him  and  a  human  being,  either  in  his  nature^  his 

*  It  ma  erected  in  the  Latin  way.  about  four  miles  from  Rome>  on  the  place  wher« 
Veturia  had  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  her  son.  Valeria,  who  had  proposed  so  success- 
ful a  deputation,  was  the  first  prioteas  ol  this  temple,  which  was  much  iraqiMBted  by 
the  Roman  women. 
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wisdom,  his  power,  or  his  operations.  If  fherefore,  he 
performs  something  which  we  cannot  effect,  and  executes 
what  with  us  is  impossible,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
contradictory  to  reason  ;  since,  though  he  far  excels  us  in 
everything,  yet  the  dissimilitude  and  distance  between  him 
and  us  appear  most  of  all  in  the  works  which  he  hath 
wrought  But  much  knowledge  of  things  divine^  as  Hera- 
clitus  affirms,  escapes  us  through  want  of  faith.* 

When  Coriolanius  returned,  after  this  expedition,  to  | 
Antium,  ToUus,  who  both  hated  and  feared  him,  resolved  | 
to  assassinate  him  immediately ;  being  persuaded,  that  if  , 
he  missed  this,  he  should  not  have  such  another  opportu- 
nity.  First,  therefore,  he  collected  and  prepared  a  num- 
ber of  accomplices,  and  then  called  upon  Coriolanus  to 
divest  himself  of  his  authority,  and  give  an  account  of  his 
conduct  to  the  Volscians,  Dreading  the  consequence  of 
being  reduced  to  a  private  station,  while  TuUus,  who  had 
so  great  an  interest  with  his  countrymen,  was  in  power. 
he  made  answer,  that  if  the  Volscians  required  it,  he  would 
give  up  his  commission,  and  not  otherwise,  since  he  had 
taken  it  at  their  common  request ;  but  that  he  was  ready 
to  give  an  account  of  his  behavior  even  then,  if  the 
citizens  of  Antium  would  have  it  so.  Hereupon,  they 
met  in  full  assembly,  and  some  of  the  orators  who  were 
prepared  for  it  endeavored  to  exasperate  the  populace 
against  him.  But  when  Coriolanus  stood  up,  the  violence 
of  the  tumult  abated,  and  he  had  liberty  to  speak ;  the 
best  part  of  the  people  of  Antium,  and  those  that  were 
most  inclined  to  peace,  appearing  ready  to  hear  him  with 
candor,  and  to  pass  sentence  with  equity.  Tullus  was 
then  afraid  that  he  would  make  but  too  good  a  defence  : 
for  he  was  an  eloquent  man,  and  tiie  former  advantages 
which  he  had  procured  the  nation  outweighed  his  present 
offense.  Nay,  the  very  impeachment  was  a  clear  proof 
of  the  greatness  of  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  upon 
them.  For  they  would  ever  have  thought  themselves 
injured  in  not  conquering  Rome,  if  they  had  not  been 
near  taking  it  through  his  means.  The  conspirators, 
therefore,  judged  it  prudent  not  to  wait  any  longer,  or  to 
try  the  multitude  ;  and  the  boldest  of  their  faction,  crying 
out  that  a  traitor  ought  not  to  be  heard,  or  suffered  by  the 

*  Though  Plutarch,  as  an  historian,  recounts  with  gnvity,  and  often  apparently  with 
ccmvtction,  the  prodigies  of  oracles  and  the  myths  of  antiquity,  hemotaWica  ahnys  like  a 
Chzutan  philoaopher. 
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Volscians  to  act  the  tyrant,  and  refuse  to  lay  down  his 
authority,  rushed  upon  him  in  a  body  and  *  killed  him  on 
the  spot ;  not  one  that  was  present  lifting  a  hand  to 
defend  him.  It  was  soon  evident  that  this  was  not  done 
with  the  general  approbation ;  for  they  assembled  from 
several  cities,  to  give  his  body  an  honorable  burial, f  and 
adorned  his  monument  with  arms  and  spoils,  as  became 
a  distinguished  warrior  and  general. 

When  the  Romans  were  informed  of  his  death,  they 
showed  no  sign  either  of  favor  or  resentment  Only  they 
permitted  to  women,  at  their  request,  to  go  into  mounting 
for  ten  months,  as  they  used  to  do  for  a  father,  a  son,  01 
a  brother ;  this  being  the  longest  term  for  mourning 
allowed  by  Numa  Pompilius. 

The  Volscian  affairs  soon  wanted  the  abilities  of  Mar- 
cius.  For,  first  of  all,  in  a  dispute  which  they  had  with 
the  .^qui,  their  friends  and  allies,  which  of  the  two 
nations  should  give  a  general  to  their  armies,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  blows,  and  a  number  were  killed  and  wounded ; 
and  afterwards  coming  to  a  battle  with  the  Romans,  in 
which  they  were  defeated,  and  Tullus,  together  with  the 
flower  of  their  army,  slain,  they  were  forced  to  accept  of 
very  disgraceful  conditions  of  peace,  by  which  they  were 
reduced  to  the  obedience  of  Rome,  and  obliged  to  accept 
of  such  terms  as  the  conquerors  would  allow  them. 

*  Dionysins  of  HalicarnaMtis  saya^  they  atoned  him  to  death. 

t  They  dressed  him  in  his  general's  robes,  and  laid  his  corpse  on  a  magntfieent  bier, 
"which  was  carried  by  such  yotmg  offlcert  as  were  most  distinguisheil  fiqr  their  martial 
exploits.  Before  him  were  borne  the  spoils  he  had  taken  from  the  onemy,  the  crowns  he 
bad  gained,  and  plans  of  the  cities  he  had  taken.  In  this  order  his  body  was  laid  on  the 
pile,  while  several  victims  were  slain  in  honor  to  his  memory.  When  the  pile  was  con. 
sumed,  they  gathered  up  his  ashes,  which  the^  interred  on  the  spot,  and  erected  a  mag- 
nificent monument  there.  Coriokmus  was  slam  in  the  seoond  year  of  the  seventy-thini 
Olympiad*  in  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-sixth  year  of  Rome,  and  eight  yeaia  after  his 
first  campaign.  According  to  this  account  he  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age ;  but  Livy  in- 
forms us,  from  Fabius,  a  very  ancient  author,  that  he  lived  till  he  was  very  old :  and  that 
in  the  decline  of  life  he  was  wont  to  say,  that  "  A  state  of  exile  was  always  uncomfort- 
able, but  more  so  to  an  old  man  than  to  another.''  We  cannot,  however,  think  that 
Coriolanns  grew  old  among  the  Volscians.  Had  he  done  so,  his  counsels  would  have 
preserved  them  from  ruin ;  and,  after  Tullus  was  slain,  he  would  have  restored  their 
affairs,  and  have  got  them  admitted  to  the  rwhts  and  privileges  of  Roman  dttiens  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Latins.  Aside  from  nis  iavinablo  courage  and  nneralship  it 
may  periiape  be  owned  that  his  greatest  honor  was  the  love  he  bore,  and  the  obedience 
be  showed  to  his  jiiotber»  to  whotfe.teara  and  oouaaela  he  yieUed  the  fortunei  d  Rome. 
For  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Volscians  would  bavo  ravaged  Romoi  and  even 
superseded  the  Roman  govenunent,  l^d  CoriolJinus  pr^aevered  in  leading  {heir  armies. 
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Iphicrates,  the  Athenian  general,  thought  that  a  soldier 
of  fortune  should  have  an  attachment  both  to  money  and 
pleasure,  that  his  passions  might  put  him  upon  fighting 
with  more  boldness  for  a  supply.  But  most  others  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  main  body  of  an  army,  like  the  healthy 
natural  body»  should  have  no  motion  of  its  own,  but  be 
entirely  guided  by  the  head.  Hence  Paulus  iEmilius, 
when  he  found  his  army  in  Macedonia  talkative,  busy, 
and  ready  to  direct  their  general,  is  said  to  have  given 
orders.  **That  each  should  keep  his  hand  fit  for  action, 
and  his  sword  sharp,  and  leave  the  rest  to  him."  And 
JPlato,  perceiving  that  the  best  general  cannot  undertake 
any  thing  with  success,  unless  his  troops  are  sober,  and 
perfectly  united  to  support  him,  concluded,  that  to  know 
how  to  obey  required  as  generous  a  disposition,  and  as 
rational  an  education,  as  to  know  how  to  command  ;  for 
these  advantages  would  connect  the  violence  and  impet- 
uosity of  the  soldier  with  the  mildness  and  humanity  of 
the  philosopher.  Amongst  other  fatal  examples,  what 
happened  amongst  the  Romans  after  the  death  of  Nero, 
is  sufficient  to  show,  that  nothing  is  more  dreadful  than 
an  undisciplined  army  actuated  only  by  the  impulse  of 
their  own  ferocity.  Demades,  seeing  the  wild  and  vio- 
lent motions  of  the  Macedonian  army  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  compared  it  to  the  Cyclops,*  after  his  eye  was 
put  out  But  the  Roman  empire  more  resembled  the  ex- 
travagant passions  and  ravings  of  the  Titans,  which  the 
poets  tell  us  of,  when  it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  rebellion,  and 
turned  its  arms  against  itself ;  not  so  much  through  the 
ambition  of  the  emperors,  as  the  avarice  and  licentious- 
ness of  the  soldiers,  who  drove  out  one  emperor  by  an- 
other, f 

Dionysius  the  Sicilian,  speaking  of  Alexander  of  Pherae, 
who  reigned  in  Thessaly  only  ten  months,  and  then  was 
slain,  called  him,  in  derision  of  the  sudden  change,  a 
theatrical  tyrant  But  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  received 
four  emperors  in  a  less  space  of  time,  one  entering,  and 
another  making  his  exit,  as  if  they  had  only  been  acting 
a  part  upon  the  stage.  The  Romans,  indeed,  had  one 
consolation  amidst  their  misfortunes,  that  they   needed 

*  PolTphemua. 
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no  other  revenge  upon  the  authors  of  thetn  than  to  see 
them  destroy  each  other ;  and  with  greatest  justice  of  all 
fell  the  first,  who  corrupted  the  army,  and  taught  them 
to  expect  so  much  upon  the  change  of  emperor ;  thus 
dishonoring  a  glorious  action  by  mercenary  considerations, 
and  turning  the  revolt  from  Nero  into  treason.  For 
Nymphidius  Sabinus,  who  was  joined  in  commission  with 
Tigellinus,  as  captain  of  the  prsetorian  cohorts,  after  Nero's 
affairs  were  in  a  desperate  state,  and  it  was  plain  that  he 
intended  to  retire  into  Egypt,  persuaded  the  army,  as  if 
Nero  had  already  abdicated,  to  declare  Galba  emperor, 
promising  every  soldier  of  the  praetorian  cohorts  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  drachmas,  and  the  troops  that  were 
quartered  in  the  provinces  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
drachmas  a  man  :  a  sum  which  it  was  impossible  to  col- 
lect without  doing  infinitely  more  mischief  to  the  empire 
than  Nero  had  done  in  his  whole  reign. 

This  proved  the  immediate  ruin  of  Nero,  and  soon  after 
destroyed  Galba  himself.  They  deserted  Nero  in  hopes 
of  receiving  the  money  and  despatched  Galba  because 
they  did  not  receive  it  Afterwards  they  sought  for  an- 
other  who  might  pay  them  that  sum,  but  they  ruined 
themselves  by  their  rebellions  and  treasons,  without  gain- 
ing what  they  had  been  made  to  expect.  To  give  a  com- 
plete and  exact  account  of  the  affairs  of  those  times  be- 
longs to  the  professed  historian.  It  is,  however,  in  my 
province  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  most  remarkable 
circumstances  in  the  lives  of  the  Caesars. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  truth,  that  Sulpitius  Galba  was 
the  richest  private  man  that  ever  rose  to  the  imperial 
dignity.  But  though  his  extraction  was  of  the  noblest, 
from  tfie  family  of  the  Servii,  yet  he  thought  it  a  greater 
honor  to  be  related  to  Quintus  Catulus  Capitolinus,  who 
was  the  first  man  in  his  time  for  virtue  and  reputation, 
though  he  voluntarily  left  to  others  the  pre-eminence  in 
power.  He  was  also  related  to  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augus- 
tus, and  it  was  by  her  interest  that  he  was  raised  from 
the  office  he  had  in  the  palace  to  the  dignity  of  consul. 
It  is  said  that  he  acquitted  himself  in  his  commission  in 
Germany  with  honor  ;  and  that  he  gained  more  reputa- 
tion than  most  commanders,  during  his  proconsulate  in 
Africa.  But  his  simple  parsimonious  way  of  living 
passed  for  avarice  in  an  emperor  ;  and  the  pride  he  took 
in  economy  and  strict  temperance  was  out  of  c' 
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He  was  dent  governor  into  Spain  by  Nero  before  that 
emperor  had  learned  to  fear  such  of  the  citizens  as  had 
great  authority  in  Rome.  Besides,  the  mildness  of  his 
temper  and  his  advanced  time  of  life  promised  a  cautious 
and  prudent  conduct  The  emperors  receivers,*  a  most 
abandoned  set  of  men,  harassed  the  provinces  in  the  most 
cruel  maimer.  Galba  could  not  assist  them  against  their 
persecutors,  but  his  concern  for  their  misfortunes,  which 
appeared  not  less  than  if  he  had  been  a  sufferer  himself^ 
afforded  them  some  consolation,  even  while  they  were 
condemned  and  sold  for  slaves.  Many  songs  were  made 
upon  Nero,  and  sung  everywhere  ;  and  as  Galba  did  not 
endeavor  to  suppress  them,  or  join  the  receivers  of  the 
revenues  in  their  resentment,  that  was  a  circumstance 
which  endeared  him  still  more  to  the  natives.  For  by 
this  time  he  had  contracted  a  friendship  with  them,  hav- 
ing; long  been  their  governor.  He  had  borne  that  com- 
mission eight  years,  when  Junius  Vmdex,  who  com- 
manded in  Gaul,  revolted  agamst  Nero.  It  is  said  that, 
before  this  rebeUion  broke  out,  Galba  had  intimations  of 
it  in  letters  from  Vindex,  but  he  neither  countenanced  nor 
discovered  it,  as  the  governors  of  other  provinces  did, 
who  sent  the  letters  mey  had  received  to  Nero,  and  by 
that  means  ruined  the  project,  as  far  as  was  in  their 
power.  Yet  those  same  governors  afterwards  joining  in 
the  conspiracy  against  their  prince,  showed  that  they 
could  betray  not  only  Vindex,  but  themselves. 

But  after  Vindex  had  openly  commenced  hostilities,  he 
wrote  to  Galba,  desiring  him  ''To  accept  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  give  a  head  to  the  strong  Gallic  bodv  which 
so  much  wanted  one ;  which  had  no  less  than  a  nundred 
thousand  men  in  arms,  and  was  able  to  raise  a  much 
greater  number." 

Galba  then  called  a  council  of  his  friends.  Some  of 
them  advised  him  to  wait  and  see  what  motions  there 
might  be  in  Rome,  or  inclinations  for  a  change.  But 
Titus  Vinius,  captain  of  one  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  said, 
"What  room  is  there,  Galba,  for  deliberation?  To  in- 
quire whether  we  shall  continue  faithful  to  Nero  is  to  have 
revolted  already.  There  is  no  medium.  We  must  either 
accept  the  friendship  of  Vindex,  as  if  Nero  was  our  de- 
clared enemy,  or  accuse  and  fight  Vindex,  because  he 

*  Procuraiorts :  they  had  (nil  powers  to  collect  the  rerMMiMi  and  templed  no  acts  of 
oppraMiod  io  (be  oouna  «(  tkeir  procMdiap. 
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desires  that  the  Romans  should  have  Galba  for  their  em- 
peror rather  than  Nero  for  their  tyrant"  Upon  this, 
Galba,  by  an  edict,  fixed  a  day  for  enfranchising  all  who 
should  present  themselves.  The  report  of  this  soon  drew 
together  a  multitude  of  people  who  were  desirous  of  a 
change,  and  he  had  no  sooner  mounted  the  tribunal  than, 
with  one  voice,  they  declared  him  emperor.  He  did  not 
immediately  accept  the  title,  but  accused  Nero  of  great 
crimes,  and  lamented  the  fate  of  many  Romans  of  great 
distinction,  whom  he  had  barbarously  slain  :  after  which 
he  declared,  *' That  he  would  serve  his  country  with  his 
best  abilities,  not  as  Caesar  or  emperor,  but  as  lieutenant 
to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome. "  * 

That  it  was  a  just  and  rational  scheme  which  Vindex 
adopted  in  calling  Galba  to  the  empire,  there  needs  no 
better  proof  than  Nero  himself.  For  though  he  pretended 
to  look  upon  the  commotions  in  Gaul  as  nothing,  yet 
when  he  received  the  news  of  Galba's  revolt,  which  he 
happened  to  do  just  after  he  had  bathed,  and  was  sat 
down  to  supper,  in  his  madness  he  overturned  the  table. 
However,  when  the  senate  had  declared  Galba  an  enemy 
to  his  country,  he  affected  to  despise  the  danger,  and, 
attempting  to  be  merry  upon  it,  said  to  his  friends,  '*  I 
have  long  wanted  a  pretence  to  raise  money,  and  this 
will  furnish  me  with  an  excellent  one.  The  Gauls,  when 
I  have  conquered  them,  will  be  a  fine  booty,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  I  will  seize  the  estate  of  Galba,  since  he  is  a 
declared  enemy,  and  dispose  of  it  as  I  think  fit"  Accord- 
ingly he  gave  directions  that  Galba's  estate  should  be  sold  ; 
which  Galba  no  sooner  heard  of,  than  he  exposed  to  sale 
all  that  belonged  to  Nero  in  Spain,  and  more  readily 
found  purchasers. 

The  revolt  from  Nero  soon  became  general,  and  the 
governors  of  provinces  declared  for  Galba  :  only  Clodius 
Macer  in  Africa,  and  Virginius  Rufus  in  Germany,  stood 
out  and  acted  for  themselves,  but  upon  different  motives. 
Clodius  being  conscious  to  himself  of  much  rapine  and 
many  murders,  to  which  his  avarice  and  cruelty  had 
prompted  him,  was  in  a  fluctuating  state,  and  could  not 
take  his  resolution  either  to  assume  or  reject  the  imperial 
title.  And  Virginius,  who  commanded  some  of  the  best 
legions  in  the   empire,  and  had  been   often   pressed  by 

'*  DioCassius  informs  us,  that  this  declaration  was  made  nine  mmithsaod  thirteen 
days  before  Galba^s  death,  and  consequently  on  th«  third  of  April ;  for  he  was  assassi- 
nated on  the  fifteenth  of  January  in  the  following  year.  Digitized  by  V^OOQ IC 
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them  to  take  the  title  of  emperor,  declared,  "That  he 
would  neither  take  it  himself,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  given  to 
any  other  but  the  person  whom  the  senate  should  name.*' 

Galba  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  this  at  first  But  after 
the  forces  ofVirginius  and  Vindex  had  overpowered  them, 
like  charioteers  no  longer  able  to  manage  the  reins,  and 
forced  them  to  fight,  Vindex  lost  twenty  thousand  Gauls 
in  the  battle,  and  then  despatched  himself.  A  report  was 
then  current,  that  the  victorious  army,  in  consequence  of 
so  great  an  advantage,  would  insist  that  Virgin ius  should 
accept  the  imperial  dignity,  and  that,  if  he  refused  it,  they 
would  turn  again  to  Nero.  This  put  Galba  in  a  great 
consternation,  and  he  wrote  letters  to  Virginius  exhorting 
him  to  act  in  concert  with  him,  for  preserving  the  empire 
and  liberty  of  the  Romans.  After  which  he  retired  with 
his  friends  to  Colonia,  a  city  in  Spain,  and  there  spent 
some  time,  rather  in  repenting  what  he  had  done,  and 
wishing  for  the  life  of  ease  and  leisure,  to  which  he  had 
so  long  been  accustomed,  than  taking  any  of  the  neces- 
sary steps  for  his  promotion. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  summer,  when  one  even- 
ing, a  little  before  night,  one  of  Galba's  freedmen,  a 
native  of  Sicily,  arrived  in  seven  days  from  Rome.  Be- 
ing told  that  Galba  was  retired  to  rest,  he  ran  up  to  his 
chamber,  and  having  opened  it  in  spite  of  the  resistance 
of  the  chamberlains,  informed  him,  **  That  as  Nero  did 
not  appear,  though  he  was  living  at  that  time,  the  army 
first,  and  then  the  people  and  senate  of  Rome,  had  de- 
clared Galba  emperor :  and,  not  long  after,  news  was 
brought  that  Nero  was  dead.  He  added,  that  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  report,  but  went  and  saw  the  dead  body 
of  the  tyrant,  before  he  would  set  out"  Galba  was  great- 
ly elevated  by, this  intelligence ;  and  he  encouraged  the 
multitudes  that  soon  attended  at  the  door,  by  communi- 
cating it  to  them,  though  the  expedition  with  which  it  was 
brought  appeared  incredible.  But,  two  days  after,  Titus 
Vinius,  with  many  others,  arrived  from  the  camp,  and 
brought  an  account  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  senate. 
Vinius*  was  promoted  to  an  honorable  employment ; 
while  the  freedman  had  his  name  changed  from  Icelus  to 
Marcianus,  was  honored  with  the  privilege  of  wearing  the 

*  Vtnitu  was  of  a  praBtoriaa  &mily,  and  had  behaved  with  honor  as  governor  of  G<i!1n 
NarboDensis;  but  when  he  beoune  the  favorite  and  6rst  minister  of  the  emperor  nf 
Rome^  he  soon  made  his  master  obooxioas  to  the  peoplei,  and  ruined  hiroselL  The 
truth  IS,  he  was  naturally  of  a  bad  disposition,  and  a  man  of  no  principle. 
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gold  ring,  and  had  more  attention  paid  him  than  any  of 
the  other  freedmen. 

Meantime,  at  Rome,  Nymphidius  Sabinus  got  the  ad- 
ministration into  his  hands,  not  by  slow  and  insensible 
steps,  but  with  the  greatest  celerity.  He  knew  that 
Galba,  on  account  of  his  great  age,  being  now  seventy- 
three,  was  scarce  able  to  make  the  journey  to  Rome, 
though  carried  in  a  litter.  Besides,  the  forces  there  had 
been  long  inclined  to  serve  him,  and  now  they  depended 
upon  him  only,  considering  him  as  their  benefactor  on 
account  of  the  large  gratuity  he  had  promised,  and  Galba 
as  their  debtor.  He  therefore  immediately  commanded 
his  colleague  Tigellinus  to  give  up  his  sword.  He  made 
great  entertainments,  at  which  he  received  persons  of 
consular  dignity,  and  such  as  had  commanded  armies 
and  provinces  :  yet  he  gave  the  invitation  in  the  name  of 
Galba.  He  likewise  instructed  many  of  the  soldiers  to 
suggest  it  to  the  praetorian  cohorts  that  they  should  send 
a  message  to  Galba,  demanding  that  Nymphidius  should 
be  always  their  captain,  and  without  a  colleague.  The 
readiness  the  senate  expressed  to  add  to  his  honor  and 
authority,  in  calling  him  their  benefactor,  in  going  dally 
to  pay  their  respects  at  his  gate,  and  desiring  that  he 
would  take  upon  him  to  propose  and  confirm  every 
decree,  brought  him  to  a  much  higher  pitch  of  insolence  ; 
insomuch  that,  in  a  little  time  he  became  not  only  ob- 
noxious, but  formidable  to  the  very  persons  that  paid 
their  court  to  him.  When  the  consuls  had  charged  the 
public  messengers  with  the  decrees  to  be  carried  to  the 
emperor,  and  had  sealed  the  instruments  with  their  seal, 
in  order  that  the  magistrates  of  the  towns  through  which 
they  were  to  pass,  seeing  their  authority,  might  furnish 
them  with  carriages  at  every  different  stage  for  the  greater 
expedition,  he  resented  it,  that  they  had  not  made  use  of 
his  seal,  and  employed  his  men  to  carry  the  despatches. 

It  is  said  that  he  even  had  it  under  consideration  whether 
he  should  not  punish  the  consuls  ;  but  upon  their  apolo- 
gizing and  begging  pardon  for  the  affront,  he  was  ap- 
peased. To  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  he  did 
not  hinder  them  from  despatching  by  torture  such  of 
Nero's  creatures  as  fell  into  their  hands.  A  gladiator, 
named  Spicillus,  was  put  under  the  statues  of  Nero,  and 
dragged  about  with  them  in  XhQ/orum  till  he  died  :  Apo- 
nlus,  one  of  the  informers,  was  extended  on  the  ground, 
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and  wagons,  loaded  with  stones,  driven  over  him.  They 
tore  many  others  in  pieces,  and  some  who  were  entirely 
innocent  So  that  Mauriscus,  who  had  not  only  the 
character  of  one  of  the  best  men  in  Rome,  but  really  de- 
served it,  said  one  day  to  the  senate,  '*  He  was  afraid 
they  should  soon  regret  the  loss  of  Nero." 

Nymphidius,  thus  advancing  in  his  hopes,  was  not  at 
all  displeased  at  being  called  the  son  of  Caius  Caesar,  who 
reigned  after  Tiberius.  It  seems  that  prince,  in  his  youth, 
had  some  commerce  with  his  mother,  who  was  daughter 
of  Calista,  one  of  Caesar's  freedmen,  by  a  sempstress,  and 
who  was  not  wanting  in  personal  charms.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  connection  Caius  had  with  her  was  after 
the  birth  of  Nymphidius ;  and  it  was  believed  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Martianus  the  gladiator,  whom  Nymphidia  fell 
in  love  with,  on  account  of  his  reputation  in  his  way  ;  be- 
sides his  resemblance  to  the  gladiator  gave  a  sanction  to 
that  opinion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  acknowledged  him- 
self the  son  of  Nymphidia,  and  yet  insisted  that  he  was 
the  only  person  who  deposed  Nero.  Not  content  with 
the  honors  and  emolument  he  enjoyed  on  that  account, 
he  aspired  to  the  imperial  seat,  and  had  his  engines  pri- 
vately at  work  in  Rome,  in  which  he  employed  his  friends, 
with  some  intriguing  women,  and  some  men  of  con- 
sular rank.  He  sent  also  Gellianus,  one  of  his  friends, 
into  Spain,  to  act  as  a  spy  upon  Galba. 

After  the  death  of  Nero,  all  things  went  for  Galba  ac- 
cording to  his  wish  ;  only  the  uncertainty  what  part  Vir- 
ginius  Rufus  would  act,  gave  him  some  uneasiness. 
Virginius  commanded  a  powerful  army,  which  had  al- 
ready conquered  Vindex  ;  and  he  held  in  subjection  a 
very  considerable  part  of  the  Roman  empire  :  for  he  was 
master  not  only  of  Germany  but  Gaul,  which  was  in  great 
agitations,  and  ripe  for  a  revolt  Galba,  therefore,  was 
apprehensive  that  he  would  listen  to  those  who  offered 
him  the  imperial  purple.  Indeed,  there  was  not  an  offi- 
cer of  greater  name  or  reputation  than  Virginius,  nor  one 
who  had  more  weight  in  the  affairs  of  those  times  ;  for  he 
had  delivered  the  empire  both  from  tyranny  and  a  Gallic 
war.  He  abode,  however,  by  his  first  resolution,  and 
reserved  the  appointment  of  emperor  for  the  senate. 
After  Nero's  death  was  certainly  known,  the  troops  again 
pressed  hard  upon  Virginius,  and  one  of  the  tribunes 
drew  his   sword  in  the   pavilion,  and  bade  him  receive 
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either  sovereign  power  or  the  steel ;  but  the  menace  had 
no  efifect  At  last,  after  Fabius  Valens,  who  commanded 
one  legion,  had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Galba,  and 
letters  arrived  firom  Rome  with  an  account  of  the  senate's 
decree,  he  persuaded  his  army,  though  with  great  diffi- 
culty, to  acknowledge  Galba.  The  new  emperor  having 
sent  Flaccus  Hordeonius  as  his  successor,  he  received 
him  in  that  quality,  and  delivered  up  his  forces  to  him. 
He  then  went  to  meet  Galba,  who  was  on  his  journey  to 
Rome,  and  attended  him  thither,  without  finding  any 
marks  either  of  his  favor  or  resentment  The  reason  of 
this  was,  that  Galba,  on  the  one  hand,  considered  him  in 
too  respectable  a  light  to  otfer  him  any  injury  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  emperor's  friends,  particularly  Titus 
Vinius,  were  jealous  of  the  progress  he  might  make  in  his 
favor.  But  that  officer  was  not  aware,  tha^  while  he  was 
preventing  his  promotion,  he  was  co-operating  with  his 
good  genius,  in  withdrawing  him  from  the  wars  and 
calamities  in  which  other  generals  were  engaged,  and 
bringing  him  to  £^  life  of  U'anquillity  full  of  days  and 
peaca 

The  ambassadors,  which  the  senate  sent  to  Galba,  met 
him  at  Narbon,  a  city  of  Gaul.  There  they  made  their 
compliments,  and  advised  him  to  show  himself  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  people  of  Rome,  who  were  very  desir- 
ous to  see  him.  He  gave  them  a  kind  reception,  and  en- 
tertained them  in  an  agreeable  manner.  But  though 
Nymphidius  had  sent  him  rich  vessels,  and  other  furni- 
ture suitable  to  a  great  prince,  which  he  had  taken  out  of 
Nero's  palace,  he  made  use  of  none  of  it :  everything  was 
served  up  in  dishes  of  his  own.  This  was  a  circumstance 
that  did  him  honor,  for  it  showed  him  a  man  of  superior 
sentiments,  and  entirely  above  vanity.  Titus  Vinius, 
however,  soon  endeavored  to  convince  him  that  these 
superior  sentiments,  this  modesty  and  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, betrayed  an  ambition  for  popular  applause,  which 
real  greatness  of  mind  disdains  ;  by  which  argument  he 
prevailed  with  him  to  use  Nero's  riches,  and  show  all  the 
imperial  magnificence  at  his  entertainments.  Thus  the 
old  man  made  it  appear  that  in  time  he  would  be  entirely 
governed  by  Vinius. 

No  man  had  a  greater  passion  for  money  than  Vinius ; 
nor  was  any  man  more  addicted  to  women.  While  he 
was  yet  very  young,  and  making  his  first  campaign  under 
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Calvisius  Sabinus,  he  brought  the  wife  of  his  general,  aii 
abandoned  prostitute,  one  night  into  the  camp  in  a  sol- 
dier's habit,  and  lay  with  her  in  that  part  of  it  which  the 
Romans  call  the  Principia,  For  this,  Caius  Caesar  put 
him  in  prison  ;  but  he  was  released  upon  the  death  of 
that  prince.  Afterwards,  happening  to  sup  with  Claudius 
Caesar,  he  stole  a  silver  cup.  The  emperor  being  informed 
of  it  invited  him  the  following  evening,  but  ordered  the 
attendants  to  serve  him  with  nothing  but  earthen  vessels. 
This  moderation  of  the  emperor  seemed  to  show  that  the 
theft  was  deserving  only  of  ridicule,  and  not  serious  re- 
sentment :  but  what  he  did  afterwards,  when  he  had 
Galba  and  his  revenues  at  command,  served  partly  as  the 
cause,  and  partly  as  the  pretence,  for  many  events  of  the 
most  tragical  kind. 

Nymphidius,  upon  the  return  of  Gellianus,  whom  he 
had  sent  as  a  spy  upon  Galba,  was  informed  that  Cor- 
nelius Laco  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  guards 
and  of  the  palace,  and  that  all  the  power  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  Vinius.  This  distressed  him  exceedingly,  as  he 
had  no  opportunity  to  attend  the  emperor,  or  speak  to  him 
in  private ;  for  his  intentions  were  suspected,  and  all 
were  on  their  guard.  In  this  perplexity,  he  assembled 
the  officers  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  and  told  them  that 
*' Galba  was  indeed  an  old  man  of  mild  and  moderate  sen- 
timents, but  that,  instead  of  using  his  own  judgment,  he 
was  entirely  directed  by  Vinius  and  Laco,  who  made  a 
bad  use  of  their  power.  It  is  our  business,  therefore," 
continued  he,  **  before  they  insensibly  establish  them- 
selves, and  become  sole  masters,  as  Tigellinus  was,  to 
send  ambassadors  to  the  emperor  in  the  name  of  all  the 
troops,  and  to  represent  to  him,  that  if  he  removes  those 
two  counsellors  from  his  person,  he  will  find  a  much  more 
agreeable  reception  amongst  the  Romans."  Nymphidius 
perceiving  that  his  officers  did  not  approve  the  proposal, 
.  but  thought  it  absurd  and  preposterous  to  dictate  the 
'  choice  of  friends  to  an  emperor  of  his  age,  as  they  might 
» have  done  to  a  boy  who  now  first  tasted  power,  he 
adopted  another  scheme.  In  hopes  of  intimidating  Galba, 
he  pretended  sometimes,  in  his  letters,  that  there  were 
discontents,  and  dangers  of  an  insurrection  in  Rome; 
sometimes,  that  Clodius  Macer  had  laid  «n  embargo  in 
Africa  on  the  corn  ships.  One  while  he  said,  the  German 
legions  were  in  motion,  and  another  while  that  there  was 
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the  Same  febellioud  disposition  amongst  those  in  Syria 
and  Jadaea.  But  as  Galba  did  not  give  much  attention  or 
credit  to  his  advices,  he  resolved  to  usurp  the  imperial 
title  himself,  before  he  arrived;  though  Clodius  Celsus, 
the  Antiochian,  a  sensible  man,  and  one  of  his  best  friends, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  dissuade  him  ;  and  told  him  plainly, 
he  did  not  believe  there  was  one  family  in  Rome  that 
would  give  him  the  title  of  Caesar.  Many  others,  how- 
ever, made  a  jest  of  Galba ;  and  Mithridates  of  Pontus,  in 
particular,  making  merry  with  his  bald  head  and  wrinkled 
face,  said,  "The  Romans  think  him  something  extraor- 
dinary while  he  is  at  a  distance,  but  as  soon  as  he  arrives, 
they  will  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  the  times  to  have  ever 
called  him  Caesar." 

It  was  resolved,  therefore,  that  Nymphidius  should  be 
conducted  to  the  camp  at  midnight,  and  proclaimed  em- 
peror. But  Antonius  Honoratus,  the  first  tribune,  assem- 
bled in  the  evening  the  troops  under  his  command,  and 
blamed  both  himself  and  them,  for  changing  so  often  in 
so  short  a  time,  not  in  pursuance  of  the  dictates  of  reason, 
or  for  making  a  better  choice,  but  because  some  demon 
pushed  them  on  from  one  treason  to  another.  "The 
crimes  of  Nero,  indeed,"  said  he,  "  may  justify  our  first 
measures.  But  has  Galba  murdered  his  own  mother,  or 
his  wife  ?  Or  has  he  made  you  ashamed  of  your  emperor, 
by  appearing  as  a  fiddler  or  an  actor  on  a  stage  ?  Yet  not 
even  these  things  brought  us  to  abandon  Nero ;  but  Nymphi- 
dius first  persuaded  us  that  he  had  abandoned  us,  and  was 
fled  into  Egypt.  Shall  we  then  sacrifice  Galba  after  Nero  ; 
and  when  we  have  destroyed  the  relation  of  Livia,  as  well 
as  the  son  of  Agrippina,  set  the  son  of  Nymphidia  on  the 
imperial  throne  ?  Or  rather,  after  having  taken  vengeance 
on  a  detestable  tyrant  in  Nero,  shall  we  not  show  our- 
selves good  and  faithful  guards  to  Galba  ? " 

Upon  this  speech  of  the  tribune,  all  his  men  acceded 
to  the  proposal.  They  applied  also  to  their  fellow-soldiers, 
and  prevailed  upon  most  of  them  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giance. At  the  same  time  a  loud  shout  was  heard  in  the 
camp ;  and  Nymphidius  either  believing  (which  is  the 
account  that  some  give  us)  that  the  troops  were  calling 
him  in  order  to  proclaim  him  emperor,  or  else  hastening 
to  appease  the  insurrection,  and  fix  such  as  he  found 
wavering,  went  with  lights  to  the  camp  ;  having  in  his 
band  a  speech  composed  for  him  by  Cingonius  Varro, 
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which  he  had  committed  to  memory,  in  order  to  prdhdunce 
it  to  the  army.  But  seeing  the  gates  shut,  and  a  number  of 
men  in  arms  upon  the  wall,  his  confidence  abated.  How- 
ever, advancing  nearer,  he  asked  them,  ''What  they  in- 
tendied  to  do,  and  by  whose  command  they  were  under 
arms  ?  "  They  answered,  one  and  all,  '  *  That  they  acknowl- 
edged no  other  emperor  but  Galba."  Then  pretending  to 
enter  into  their  opinion,  he  applauded  their  fidelity,  and 
ordered  those  that  accompanied  him  to  follow  his  example. 
The  guard  opening  the  ^ate,  and  suffering  him  to  enter  with 
a  few  of  his  people,  a  javelin  was  thrown  at  him,  which 
Septimius,  who  went  before,  received  upon  his  shield. 
But,  others  drawing  their  swords,  he  fled,  and  was  pur- 
sued into  a  soldier's  hut,  where  they  dispatched  him. 
His  body  was  dragged  to  the  middle  of  the  camp,  where 
they  enclosed  it  with  pales,  and  exposed  it  to  public  view 
the  next  day. 

Nymphidius  beincf  thus  taken  off,  Galba  was  no  sooner 
informed  of  it  than  he  ordered  such  of  his  accomplices  as 
had  not  already  dispatched  themselves,  to  be  put  to  death. 
Amongst  these  was  Cingonius  who  composed  the  oration, 
and  Mithridates  of  Pontus.  In  this  the  emperor  did  not 
proceed  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  oithe  Romans  ; 
nor  was  it  indeed  a  popular  measure  to  inflict  capital  pun- 
ishment upon  persons  of  eminence,  without  any  form  of 
trial,  though  they  might  deserve  death.  For  the  Romans, 
deceived,  as  it  usually  happens,  by  the  first  report,  now^ 
expected  another  kind  of  government  But  what  afOicted 
them  most  was  the  order  he  sent  for  the  execution  of 
Petronius  Turpilianus,  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  merely 
because  he  had  been  faithful  to  Nero.  There  was  some 
pretence  for  taking  oflf  Macer  in  Africa,  by  means  of  Tre- 
bonianus,  and  Fonteius  in  Germany  by  Valens,  because 
they  were  in  arms,  and  had  forces  that  he  might  be  afiraid 
of.  But  there  was  no  reason  why  Turpilianus,  a  defence- 
less old  man,  should  not  have  a  hearing,  at  least  under  a 
prince  who  should  have  preserved  in  his  actions  the  mod- 
eration he  so  much  afifected  Such  complaints  there  were 
against  Galba  on  the  subject 

When  he  was  about  five-and-twenty  furlongs  from  the 
city,  he  found  the  way  stopped  by  a  disorderly  parcel  of 
seamen,  who  gathered  about  him  on  all  sides.*    These 

*  Dio  CaMiiM  tells  ui,  (Kb.  bnT. )  that  aeren  thoonnd  of  the  disarmed  moltttude  were 
cut  to  pieces  on  the  spot ;  and  others  were  cnmmitUwf  to  priaoD,  where  thej  lay  tiU  the 
death  of  Oalba.  ^      ^  *     * 
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were  persons  whom  Nero  Jiad  formed  into  a  legion,  that 
they  might  act  as  soldiers.  They  now  met  him  on  the 
road  to  have  their  establishment  confirmed,  and  crowded 
the  emperor  so  much,  that  he  could  neither  be  seen  nor 
heard  by  those  who  came  to  wait  on  him  ;  for  they  in- 
sisted, in  a  clamorous  manner,  on  having  legionary  colors 
and  quarters  assigned  them.  Galba  put  them  off  to 
another  time  ;  but  they  considered  that  as  a  denial ;  and 
some  of  them  even  drew  their  swords  :  upon  which  he 
ordered  the  cavalry  to  fall  upon  them.  They  made  no 
resistance,  but  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  and 
many  of  them  were  killed  in  their  flight  It  was  con- 
sidered as  an  inauspicious  circumstance  for  Galba  to  enter 
the  city  amidst  so  much  blood  and  slaughter.  And  those 
who  despised  him  before  as  weak  and  inactive  through 
age,  now  looked  upon  him  as  an  object  of  fear  and  horror. 
Besides,  while  he  endeavored  to  reform  the  extrava- 
gance and  profusion  with  which  money  used  to  be  eiven 
away  by  Nero,  he  missed  the  mark  of  propriety.  When 
Canus,  a  celebrated  performer  on  the  flute,  played  to  him 
one  evening  at  court,  after  expressing  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion at  the  excellence  of  his  music,  he  ordered  his  purse 
to  be  brought,  and  taking  out  a  few  pieces  of  gold,*  gave 
them  to  Canus,  telling  him  at  the  same  time,  that  this  was 
a  gratuity  out  of  his  own,  not  the  public  money.  As  for 
the  money  which  Nero  had  given  to  persons  that  pleased 
him  on  the  stage,  or  in  the  palcesira,  he  insisted  with  great 
rigor  that  it  should  be  all  returned,  except  a  tenth  part. 
And  as  persons  of  such  dissolute  lives,  who  mind  nothing 
but  provision  for  the  day,  could  produce  very  little,  he 
caused  inquiry  to  be  made  for  all  who  had  bought  any- 
thing from  them,  or  received  presents,  and  obliged  them 
to  refund.  This  affair  extending  to  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, and  seeming  to  have  no  end,  it  reflected  disgrace 
upon  the  emperor,  and  brought  the  public  envy  and  hatred 
on  Vinius,  because  he  made  the  emperor  sordid  and  mean 
to  others,  while  he  pillaged  the  treasury  himself  in  the 
most  insatiable  manner,  and  took  and  sold  whatever  he 
thought  proper.     In  short,  as  Hesiod  says, 

spare  not  the  full  cask,  nor,  iifcen  ahallow  etreans 
Declare  the  bottom  near,  withdraw  your  hand. 

•  Suetonius  says,  Galba  jtave  him  five»  denarii.  But  at  that  time  there  were  denarii  of 
gold.  That  writer  adds,  that  when  his  tabV,  upon  any  extraordinary  occasion,  was 
more  splendidly  served  than  usual,  he  could  not  forbear  sighing,  and  expressing  nis  di»- 
satiafaction  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  common  decency.  ,     r^r^nir> 
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So  Vinius  seeing  Galba  old  and  infirm,  drank  freely  of  the 
favors  of  fortune,  as  only  beginning,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  drawing  to  an  end.* 

But  the  aged  emperor  was  greatly  injured  by  Vinius,  not 
only  through  his  neglect  or  misapplication  of  things  com- 
mitted to  his  trust,  but  by  his  condemning  or  defeating 
the  most  salutary  intentions  of  his  master.  This  was  the 
case  with  respect  to  punishing  Nero's  ministers.  Some 
bad  ones,  it  is  true,  were  put  to  death,  amongst  whom 
were  Elius,  Polycletus,  Petinus,  and  Patrobius.  The  peo- 
ple expressed  their  joy  by  loud  plaudits,  when  these  were 
led  through  \^^  forum  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  called 
it  a  glorious  and  holy  procession.  But  both  gods  and  men, 
they  said,  demanded  the  punishment  of  Tigellinus,  who 
suggested  the  very  worst  measures,  and  taught  Nero  all 
his  tyranny.  That  iwr/Ay  minister,  however,  had  secured 
himself  by  great  presents  to  Vinius,  which  were  only 
earnests  of  still  greater.  Turpilianus,  though  obnoxious 
only  because  he  had  not  betrayed  or  hated  his  master,  on 
account  of  his  bad  qualities,  and  though  guilty  of  no 
remarkable  crime,  was,  notwithstanding,  put  to  death  ; 
while  the  man  who  had  made  Nero  unfit  to  live,  and,  after 
he  had  made  him  such,  deserted  and  betrayed  him,  lived 
and  flourished  ;  a  proof  that  there  was  nothing  which 
Vinius  would  not  sell,  and  that  no  man  had  reason  to  de- 
spair who  had  money.  For  there  was  no  sight  which  the 
people  of  Rome  so  passionately  longed  for,  as  that  of 
Tigellinus  carried  to  execution  ;  and  in  the  theatre  and  the 
circus  they  continually  demanded  it,  till  at  last  the  em- 
peror checked  them  by  an  edict,  importing  that  Tigelli- 
nus was  in  a  deep  consumption,  which  would  destroy 
him  ere  long,  and  that  their  sovereign  entreated  them 
not  to  turn  his  government  into  a  tyranny  by  needless 
acts  of  severity. 

The  people  were  highly  displeased  ;  but  the  miscreants 
only  laughed  at  them.  Tigellinus  offered  sacrifice  in  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  gods  for  his  recovery,  and  provided 
a  great  entertainment ;  and  Vinius  rose  from  the  empe- 
ror's table,  to  go  and  carouse  with  Tigellinus,  accompa- 
nied by  his  daughter,  who  was  a  widow.     Tigellinus  drank 


)  grtstest  lafiecnty  ( 
ri  iBiputiM  to  biin,  1 
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to  her,  and  said,  **I  will  make  this  cup  worth  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  drachmas  to  you. "  At  the  same 
time  he  ordered  his  chief  mistress  to  take  off  her  own 
necklace  and  give  it  her.  This  was  said  to  be  worth  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  more. 

From  this  time  the  most  moderate  of  Galba's  proceed- 
ings were  misrepresented.*  For  instance,  his  lenity  to 
the  Gauls,  who  had  conspired  with  Vindex,  did  not  escape 
censure.  For  it  was  believed  that  they  had  not  gained  a 
remission  of  tribute  and  the  freedom  of  Rome  from  the 
emperors  indulgence,  but  that  they  purchased  them  of 
Vinius.  Hence  the  people  had  a  general  aversion  to 
Galba's  administration.  As  for  the  soldiers,  though  they 
did  not  receive  what  had  been  promised  them,  they  let  it 
pass,  hoping  that,  if  they  had  not  that  gratuity,  they 
should  certainly  have  as  much  as  Nero  had  given  them. 
But  when  they  began  to  murmur,  and  their  complaints 
were  brought  to  Galba,  he  said,  what  well  became  a 
prince,  '*That  it  was  his  custom  to  choose,  not  to  buy 
his  soldiers."  This  saying,  however,  being  reported  to 
the  troops,  filled  them  with  the  most  deadly  and  irrecon- 
cilable hatred  to  Galba.  For  it  seemed  to  them  that  he 
not  only  wanted  to  deprive  them  of  the  gratuity  himself, 
but  to  set  a  precedent  for  future  emperors. 

The  disaffection  to  the  government  that  prevailed  in 
Rome  was  as  yet  kept  secret  in  some  measure,  partly  be- 
cause some  remaining  reverence  for  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  prevented  the  flame  of  sedition  from  breaking 
out,  and  partly  for  want  of  an  open  occasion  to  attempt  a 
change.  But  the  troops  which  had  served  under  Virgin ius, 
and  were  now  commanded  by  Flaccus  in  Germany, 
thinking  they  deserved  great  things  for  the  battle  which 
they  fought  with  Vindex,  and  findins  that  they  obtained 
nothing,  began  to  behave  in  a  very  refractory  manner, 
and  could  not  be  appeased  by  their  officers.  Their  gen- 
eral himself  they  utterly  despised,  as  well  on  account  of 
his  inactivity  (for  he  had  the  gout  in  a  violent  manner)  as 
his  want  of  experience  in  military  affairs.  One  day,  at 
some  public  games,  when  the  tribunes  and  centurions, 
according  to  custom,  made  vows  for  the  happiness  of  the 

*Thoagh  the  rest  of  Galba's  conduct  was  not  blameless,  vet  (according  to  Suetonius 
and  Zonaras)  he  kept  the  soldiers  to  their  duty ;  he  punished  with  the  utmost  severity 
those  who,  by  their  false  accusations,  had  occasioned  the  death  of  innocent  persons;  he 
delivered  up  to  pamshment  sueh  slaves  as  had  borne  witness  against  their  masters}  and 
he  recalled  those  who  had  been  binished  by  Nero  under  pretentie  of  .treasop,  ^  ^  ^ ,  ^ 
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emperor  the  common  soldiers  murmured  ;  and  when  the 
officers  repeated  their  good  wishes,  they  answered,  "If 
he  is  worthy." 

The  legions  that  were  under  the  command  of  Tigel- 
linus  behavedi  with  equal  insolence,  of  which  Galbas 
agents  wrote  him  an  account  He  was  now  apprehen- 
sive, that  it  was  not  only  his  age,  but  his  want  of  chil- 
dren, that  brought  him  into  contempt;  and  therefore  he 
formed  a  design  to  adopt  some  young  man  of  noble  birth, 
and  declare  him  his  successor.  Marcus  Otho  was  of  a 
family  by  no  means  obscure ;  but  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  more  remarkable  from  his  infancy  for  luxury  and 
love  of  pleasure  than  most  of  the  Roman  youth.  And,  as 
Homer  often  calls  Paris,  the  husband  of  the  beauteous 
Helen,  because  he  had  nothing  else  to  distinguish  him, 
so  Otho  was  noted  in  Rome  as  the  husband  of  Pop- 
psea.  This  was  the  lady  whom  Nero  fell  in  love  with 
while  she  was  wife  to  Crispinus ;  but  retaining  as  yet 
some  respect  for  his  own  wife,  and  some  reverence  for 
his  mother,  he  privately  employed  Otho  to  solicit  her. 
For  Otho's  debauchery  had  recommended  him  to  Nero  as 
a  friend  and  companion,  and  he  had  an  agreeable  way  of 
rallying  him  upon  what  he  called  his  avarice  and  sordid 
manner  of  living. 

We  are  told,  that  one  day  when  Nero  was  perfuming 
himself  with  a  very  rich  essence,  he  sprinkled  a  little  of 
it  upon  Otho.  Otho  invited  the  emperor  the  day  follow- 
ing, when  suddenly  gold  and  silver  pipes  opened  on  all 
sides  of  the  apartment,  and  poured  out  essences  for  them 
in  as  much  plenty  as  if  it  had  been  water.  He  applied  to 
Poppaea,  according  to  Nero's  desire,  and  first  seduced  her 
for  him,  with  the  flattering  idea  of  having  an  emperor  for 
a  lover ;  after  which  he  persuaded  her  to  leave  her  hus- 
band. But  when  he  took  her  home  as  his  own  wife,  he 
was  not  so  happy  in  having  her,  as  miserable  in  the 
thought  of  sharing  her  with  another.  And  Poppaea  is 
said  not  to  have  been  displeased  with  this  jealousy ;  for 
it  seems  she  refused  to  admit  Nero  when  Otho  was  ab- 
sent ;  whether  it  was  that  she  studied  to  keep  Nero's  ap- 
petite from  cloying,  or  whether  as  (some  say)  she  did  not 
choose  to  receive  the  emperor  as  a  husband,  but  in  her 
'vanton  way,  took  more  pleasure  in  having  him  approach 
her  as  a  gallant  Otho's  life,  therefore,  was  in  great  dan- 
ger on  account  of  that  marriage ;  and  it  is  astonishing, 
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that  the  man  who  could  sacrifice  his  wife  and  sister  for 
the  sake  of  Poppaea,  should  afterwards  spare  Otho. 

But  Otho  had  a  friend  in  Seneca  ;  and  it  was  he  who 
persuaded  Nero  to  send  him  out  governor  of  Lusitania, 
upon  the  borders  of  the  ocean.  Otho  made  himself 
ag^reeable  to  the  inhabitants  by  his  lejiity ;  for  he  knew 
that  this  command  was  given  him  only  as  a  more  honor- 
able exile.*  Upon  Galba's  revolt,  he  was  the  first  gov- 
ernor of  a  province  that  came  over  to  him,  and  he  car- 
ried with  him  all  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  he  had,  to  be 
melted  down  and  coined  for  his  use.  He  likewise  pre- 
sented him  with  such  of  his  servants  as  knew  best  how 
to  wait  upon  an  emperor.  He  behaved  to  him,  indeed, 
in  all  respects  with  great  fidelity  ;  and  it  appeared  from 
the  specimen  he  gave,  that  there  was  no  department  in 
the  government  for  which  he  had  not  talents.  He  ac- 
companied him  in  his  whole  journey,  and  was  many 
days  in  the  same  carriage  with  him  ;  during  all  which 
time  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  pay  his  court  to  Vinius, 
either  by  assiduities  or  presents  ;  and  as  he  always  took 
care  to  leave  him  the  first  place,  he  was  secure  by  his 
means  of  having  the  second.  Besides  that  there  was 
nothing  invidious  in  this  station,  he  recommended  him- 
self by  granting  his  favors  and  services  without  reward, 
and  by  his  general  affability  and  politeness.  He  took 
most  pleasure  in  serving  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  ob- 
tained governments  for  many  of  them,  partly  by  applica- 
tions to  the  emperor,  and  partly  to  Vinius  and  his  freed- 
men,  Icclus  and  Asiaticus,  for  these  had  the  chief  influ- 
ence at  court 

Whenever  Galba  visited  him,  he  complimented  the 
company  of  guards  that  was  upon  duty  with  a  piece  of 
gold  for  each  man  ;  thus  practising  upon  and  gaining  the 
soldiers,  while  he  seemed  only  to  be  doing  honor  to  their 
master.  When  Galba  was  deliberating  on  the  choice 
of  a  successor,  Vinius  proposed  Otho.  Nor  was  this  a 
disinterested  overture,  for  Otho  had  promised  to  marry 
Vinius's  daughter,  after  Galba  had  adopted  him,  and  ap- 
pointed him  his  successor.  But  Galba  always  showed 
that  he  preferred  the  good  of  the  public  to  any  private 
considerations  :  and  in  this  case  he  sought  not  for  the 
man  who  might  be  most  agreeable  to  himself,  but  one 


*On  this  oecasion  the  following  dbtich  was  made : 

Cur  Otho  mentito  sit  qujeritis  exnl  hoooie; 
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who  promised  to  be  the  greatest  blessing  to  the  Romans. 
Indeed  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  ap- 
pointed Otho  heir  even  to  his  private  patrimony,  when  he 
knew  how  expensive  and  profuse  he  was,  and  that  he 
was  loaded  with  a  debt  of  five  millions  of  drachmas.  He 
therefore  gave  Vinius  a  patient  hearing,  without  return- 
ing him  any  answer,  and  put  off  the  affair  to  another 
time.  However,  as  he  declared  himself  consul,  and 
chose  Vinius  as  his  colleague,  it  was  supposed  that  he 
would  appoint  a  successor  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year,  and  the  soldiers  wished  that  Otho  might  be  the  man. 

But  while  Galba  delayed  the  appointment,  and  contin- 
ued deliberating,  the  army  mutinied  in  Germany.  All 
the  troops  throughout*  the  empire  hated  Galba,  because 
they  had  not  received  the  promised  donations,  but  those 
in  Germany  had  a  particular  apology  for  their  aversion. 
They  alleged,  **That  Virginius  Rufus,  their  general,  had 
been  removed  with  ignominy,  and  that  the  Gauls,  who 
had  fought  against  them,  were  the  only  people  that  were 
rewarded ;  whilst  all  who  had  not  joined  Vindex  were 
punished,  and  Galba,  as  if  he  had  obligations  to  none 
but  him  for  the  imperial  diadem,  honored  his  memory 
with  sacrifices  and  public  libations." 

Such  speeches  as  this  were  common  in  the  camp,  when 
the  calends  of  January  were  at  hand,  and  Flaccus  assem- 
bled the  soldiers,  that  they  might  take  the  customary 
oath  of  fealty  to  the  emperor.  But,  instead  of  that,  they 
overturned  and  broke  to  pieces  the  statues  of  Galba,  and 
having  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple of  Rome,  they  retired  to  their  tents.  Their  officers 
were  now  as  apprehensive  of  anarchy  as  rebellion,  and 
the  following  speech  is  said  to  have  been  made  on  the 
occasion:  ** What  are  we  doing,  my  fellow-soldiers .^ 
We  neither  appoint  another  emperor,  nor  keep  our  alle- 
giance to  the  present,  as  if  we  had  renounced  not  only 
Galba,  but  every  other  sovereign,  and  all  manner  of  obe- 
dience. It  is  true,  Hardeonius  Flaccus  is  no  more  than 
the  shadow  of  Galba.  Let  us  quit  him.  But  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  day's  march  only,  there  is  Vitellius,  who 
commands  in  the  Lower  Germany,  whose  father  was 
censor  and  thrice  consul,  and  in  a  manner  colleague  to 
the  emperor  Claudius.  And  though  his  poverty  may  be 
a  circumstance  for  which  some  people  may  despise  him, 
it  is  a  strong  proof  of  his  probity  and  greatness  of  mind. 
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Let  us  go  and  declare  him  emperor,  and  show  the  world 
that  we  know  how  to  choose  a  person  for  that  high  dig- 
nity better  than  the  Spaniards  and  Lusitanians." 

Some  approved  and  others  rejected  this  motion.  One 
of  the  standard-bearers,  however,  marched  off  privately 
and  carried  the  news  to  Vitellius  that  night  He  found 
him  at  table,  for  he  was  giving  a  great  entertainment  to 
his  officers.  The  news  soon  spread  through  the  army, 
and  Fabius  Valens,  who  commanded  one  of  the  legions, 
went  next  day  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  party  of 
horse,  and  saluted  Vitellius  emperor.  For  some  days  be- 
fore, he  seemed  to  dread  the  weight  of  sovereign  power, 
and  totally  to  decline  it :  but  now,  being  fortified  with  the 
indulgences  of  the  table,  to  which  he  had  sat  down  at 
mid-day,  he  went  out  and  accepted  the  title  of  Germani- 
cus,  which  the  army  conferred  upon  him,  though  he  re- 
fused that  of  Caesar.  Soon  after,  Flaccus's  troops  forgot 
the  republican  oaths  they  had  taken  to  the  senate  and 
people,  and  swore  allegiance  to  Vitellius.  Thus  V^itellius 
was  proclaimed  emperor  in  Germany. 

As  soon  as  Galba  was  informed  of  the  insurrection 
there,  he  resolved,  without  further  delay,  to  proceed  to 
the  adoption.  He  knew  some  of  his  friends  were  for 
Dolabella,  and  a  still  greater  number  for  Otho  ;  but  with- 
out being  guided  by  the  judgment  of  either  party,  or  mak- 
ing the  least  mention  of  his  design,  he  sent  suddenly  for 
Piso  the  son  of  Crassus  and  Scribonia,  who  were  put  to 
death  by  Nero  ;  a  young  man  formed  by  nature  for  every 
virtue,  and  distinguished  for  his  modesty  and  sobriety  of 
manners.  In  pursuance  of  his  intentions,  he  went  down 
with  him  to  the  camp,  to  give  him  the  title  of  Caesar,  and 
declare  him  his  successor.  But  he  was  no  sooner  out  of 
his  palace,  than  very  inauspicious  presages  appeared. 
And  in  the  camp,  when  he  delivered  a  speech  to  the 
army,  reading  some  parts  and  pronouncing  others  from 
memory,  the  many  claps  of  thunder  and  flashes  of  light- 
ning, the  violent  rain  that  fell,  and  the  darkness  that  cov- 
ered both  the  camp  and  the  city,  plainly  announced  that 
the  gods  did  not  admit  of  the  adoption,  and  that  the  issue 
would  be  unfortunate.  The  countenance  of  the  soldiers 
too  were  black  and  lowering,  because  there  was  no  dona- 
tion even  on  that  occasion.  * 

^TMttoa  tells  w,  that  a  litt)«  exertion  of  liberality  would  have  gained  the  army;  aii4 
that  ^b«  suffered  by  an  uu$eaaonabIe  attention  to  tlfe  purity  of  ancient  timea. 
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As  to  Piso,  all  that  were  present  could  not  but  wonder, 
that  so  far  as  they  could  conjecture  from  his  voice  and 
look,  he  was  not  disconcerted  with  so  great  an  honor, 
though  he  did  not  receive  it  without  sensibility.*  On  the 
contrary,  in  Otho's  countenance  there  appeared  strong 
marks  of  resentment,  and  of  the  impatience  with  which 
he  bore  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes.  For  his  failing 
of  that  honor  which  he  had  been  thought  worthy  to  aspire 
to,  and  which  he  lately  believed  himself  very  near  attain- 
ing, seemed  a  proof  of  Galba  s  hatred  and  ill-intentions  to 
him.  He  was  not,  therefore,  without  apprehensioiis  of 
what  might  befall  him  afterwards ;  and  dreading  Gadba, 
execrating  Piso,  and  full  of  indignation  against  Vinius,  he 
retired  with  this  confusion  of  passions  in  his  heart.  But 
the  Chaldeans  and  other  diviners,  whom  he  had  always 
about  him,  would  not  suffer  him  entirely  to  give  up  his 
hopes,  or  abandon  his  design.  In  particular  he  relied  on 
Ptolemy,  because  he  had  formerly  predicted  that  he 
should  not  fall  by  the  hand  of  Nero,  but  survive  him,  and 
live  to  ascend  the  imperial  throne.  For,  as  the  former 
part  of  the  prophecy  proved  true,  he  thought  he  had  no 
reason  to  despair  of  the  latter.  None,  however,  exasper- 
ated him  more  against  Galba  than  those  who  condoled 
with  him  in  private,  and  pretended  that  he  had  been 
treated  with  great  ingratitude.  Besides,  there  was  a 
number  of  people  that  had  flourished  under  Tigellinus  and 
Nymphidius,  and  now  lived  in  poverty  and  disgrace,  who, 
to  recommend  themselves  to  Otho,  expressed  great  indig- 
nation at  the  slight  he  had  suffered,  and  urged  him  to 
revenge  it  Amongst  these  were  Veturius,  who  was 
optioy  or  centurion's  deputy,  and  Barbius,  who  was  iessera- 
rius,  or  one  of  those  that  carry  the  word  from  the  tribunes 
to  the  centurions,  f  Onomastus,  one  of  Otho  s  freedmen, 
joined  them,  and  went  from  troop  to  troop,  corrupting 
some  with  money,  and  others  with  promises.  Indeed, 
they  were  corrupt  enough  already,  and  wanted  only  an 
opportunity  to  put  their  designs  in  execution.  If  they  had 
not  been  extremely  disaffected,  they  could  not  have  been 
prepared  for  a  revolt  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  that  of 
four  days,  which  was  all  that  passed  between  the  adoption 
and  the  assassination ;  for  Piso  and  Galba  were  both  slain 

*  See  an  excellent  speech  which  Tacitus  aacribes  to  Gan>a  on  this  occasion. 

t  The  way  of  setting  the  nightly  guard  was  by  a  Usura,  or  tally,  with  a  particoLv  in- 
scrfMioa^  given  from  one  centarion  to  another,  quite  throi^  <he  annv*  tiU  it  cudo  atgaia 
(o  (he  tribt|ne  who  first  delirered  it. 
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the  sixth  day  after,  which  was  the  fifteenth  of  January. 
Early  in  the  morning  Galba  sacrificed  in  the  palace  in 
presence  of  his  friends.  Umbricius,  the  diviner,  no  sooner 
took  the  entrails  in  his  hands  than  he  declared,  not  in  en- 
igmatical expressions,  but  plainly,  that  there  were  signs  of 
great  troubles  and  of  treason  that  threatened  immediate 
danger  to  the  emperor.  Thus  Otho  was  almost  delivered 
up  to  Galba  by  the  hand  of  the  gods  ;  for  he  stood  behind 
the  emperor,  listening  with  great  attention  to  the  obser- 
vations made  by  Umbricius.  These  put  him  in  great  con- 
fusion, his  fears  were  discovered  by  his  change  of  color, 
when  his  freedman  Onomastus  came  and  told  him  that 
the  architects  were  come,  and  waited  for  him  at  his  house. 
This  was  the  signal  for  Otho's  meeting  the  soldiers.  He 
pretended,  therefore,  that  he  had  bought  an  old  house, 
which  these  architects  were  to  examine,  and  going  down 
by  what  is  called  Tiberius's  palace,  went  to  that  part  of 
the  forum  where  stands  the  gilded  pillar  which  terminates 
all  the  great  roads  in  Italy.* 

The  soldiers  who  received  him,  and  saluted  him  em- 
peror, are  said  not  to  have  been  more  than  twenty-three. 
So  that,  though  he  had  nothing  of  that  dastardly  spirit 
which  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution  and  the  effeminacy 
of  his  life  seemed  to  declare ;  but  on  the  contrary,  was 
firm  and  resolute  in  time  of  danger ;  yet,  on  this  occasion, 
he  was  intimidated  and  wanted  to  retire.  But  the  soldiers 
would  not  suffer  it.  They  surrounded  the  chair  f  with 
drawn  swords,  and  insisted  on  his  proceeding  to  the  camp. 
Meantime  Otho  desired  the  bearers  to  make  haste,  often 
declaring  that  he  was  a  lost  man.  There  were  some  who 
overheard  him,  and  they  rather  wondered  at  the  hardiness 
of  the  attempt  with  so  small  a  party  than  disturbed  them- 
selves about  the  consequences.  As  he  was  carried  through 
the  forum,  about  the  same  number  as  the  first  joined  him, 
and  others  afterward  by  three  or  four  at  a  time.  The 
whole  party  then  saluted  him  Caesar,  and  conducted  him 
to  the  camp,  flourishing  their  swords  before  him.  Martialis, 
the  tribune,  who  kept  guard  that  day,  knowing  nothing 
(as  they  tell  us)  of  the  conspiracy,  was  surprised  and  ter- 
rified at  so  unexpected  a  sight,  and  suffered  them  to  enter. 
When  Otho  was  within  the  camp,  he  met  with  no  resist- 
ance, for  the  conspirators  gathered  about  such  as  were 

*  Hub  pillar  was  set  up  by  Aiif^iistus,  when  he  took  the  highways  under  his  inspectkuiy 
and  liaJ  the  distances  of  places  frnm  Rome  marked  upo  1  it. 
t  Suetonius  says,  he  got  into  a  woman  s  sedan,  in  order  to  be  the  better  ooooealed* 
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strangers  to  the  design,  and  made  it  their  business  to  ex- 
plain it  to  them  ;  upon  which  they  joined  them  by  one  or 
two  at  a  time,  first  out  of  fear,  and  afterwards  out  of 
choice. 

The  news  was  immediately  carried  to  Galba,  while  the 
diviner  yet  attended,  and  had  the  entrails  in  his  hands  ; 
so  that  they  who  had  been  most  incredulous  in  matters  of 
divination,  and  even  held  it  in  contempt  before,  were  as- 
tonished at  the  divine  interposition  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  presage.  People  of  all  sorts  now  crowding  from 
the  forum  to  the  palace,  Vinins  and  Laco,  with  some  of 
the  emperor's  freedmen,  stood  before  him  with  drawn 
swords  to  defend  him.  Piso  went  out  to  speak  to  the  life 
guards,  and  Marius  Celsus,  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
honor,  was  sent  to  secure  the  lllyrian  legion,  which  lay 
in  Vipsanius's  portico. 

Galba  was  inclined  to  go  out  to  the  people.  Vinius  en- 
deavored to  dissuade  him  from  it ;  but  Celsus  and  Laco 
encouraged  him  to  go  on,  and  expressed  themselves  with 
some  sharpness  against  Vinius.  Meantime  a  strong  re- 
port prevailed  that  Otho  was  slain  in  the  camp  ;  soon 
after  which  Julius  Atticus,  a  soldier  of  some  note  amongst 
the  guards,  came  up,  and  crying  that  he  was  the  man 
that  had  killed  Caesar's  enemy,  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  showed  his  bloody  sword  to  Galba.  The  em- 
peror, fixing  his  eye  upon  him,  said,  **  Who  gave  you 
orders  ?  "  He  answered^  **  My  allegiance  and  the  oath  1 
had  taken  ; "  and  the  people  expressed  their  approbation 
in  loud  plaudits.  Galba  then  went  out  in  a  sedan  chair, 
with  a  design  to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  and  show  himself  to 
the  people.  But  he  no  sooner  entered  the  forum  than  the 
rumor  changed  like  the  wind,  and  news  met  him,  that 
Otho  was  master  of  the  camp.  On  this  occasion,  as  it 
was  natural  amongst  a  multitude  of  people,  some  called 
out  to  him  to  advance,  and  some  to  retire ;  some  to  take 
courage,  and  some  to  be  cautious.  His  chair  was  tossed 
backward  and  forward,  as  in  a  tempest,  and  ready  to  be 
overset,  when  there  appeared  first  a  party  of  horse,  and 
then  another  of  foot,  issuing  from  the  Basilica  of  Paulus, 
and  crying  out  '*  Away  with  this  private  man  1  "  Numbers 
were  then  running  about,  not  to  separate  by  flight,  but  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  porticos  and  eminences  about 
the  forum,  as  it  were  to  enjoy  some  public  spectacle. 
Atilius  Virgilio  beat  down  one  of  Galba's  statues^  which 
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served  as  signal  for  hostilities,  and  they  attacked  the  chair 
on  all  sides  with  javelins.  As  those  did  not  dispatch 
him,  they  advanced  sword  in  hand.  In  this  time  of  trial 
none  stood  up  in  his  defence  but  one  man,  who,  indeed, 
amongst  so  many  millions,  was  the  only  one  that  did 
honor  to  the  Roman  empire.  This  was  Sempronius 
Densus,*  a  centurion,  who  without  any  particular  obliga- 
tions to  Galba  and  only  from  a  regard  to  honor  and  the 
law,  stood  forth  to  defend  the  chair.  First  of  all  he  lifted 
up  the  vinebranch,  with  which  the  centurions  chastise 
such  as  deserve  stripes,  and  then  called  out  to  the  soldiers 
who  were  pressing  on,  and  commanded  them  to  spare 
the  emperor.  They  fell  upon  him,  notwithstanding,  and 
he  drew  his  sword  and  fought  a  longtime,  till  he  received 
a  stroke  in  the  ham,  which  brought  him  to  the  ground. 

The  chair  was  overturned  at  what  is  called  the  Curtian 
lake,  and  Galba  tumbling  out  of  it,  they  ran  to  dispatch 
him.  At  the  same  time  he  presented  his  throat,  and  said, 
"  Strike,  if  it  be  for  the  good  of  Rome."  He  received 
many  strokes  upon  his  arms  and  legs,  for  he  had  a  coat  of 
mail  upon  his  body.  According  to  most  accounts,  it  was 
Camurius,  a  soldier  of  the  fifteenth  legion  that  dispatched 
him,  though  some  say  it  was  Terentius,  some  Arcadius,f 
and  others  Fabius  Fabulus.  They  add  that  when  Fabius 
had  cut  off  his  head,  he  wrapped  it  up  in  the  skirt  of  his 
garment,  because  it  was  so  bald  that  he  could  take  no 
hold  of  it  His  associates,  however,  would  not  suffer 
him  to  conceal  it,  but  insisted  that  he  should  let  the 
world  see  what  an  exploit  he  had  performed;  he 
therefore  fixed  it  upon  the  point  of  his  spear,  and  swing- 
ing about  the  head  of  a  venerable  old  man,  and  a  mild 
prince,  who  was  both  Pontifex  Maximus  and  consul,  he 
ran  on,  (like  the  Bacchanals  with  the  head  oif  Pentheus) 
brandishing  his  spear  that  was  dyed  with  the  blood  that 
had  trickled  from  it 

When  the  head  was  presented  to  Otho,  he  cried  out, 
"  This  is  nothing,  my  fellow-soldiers ;  show  me  the  head 
of  Piso."  It  was  brought  not  long  after  ;  for  that  young 
prince  being  wounded,  and  pursued  by  one  Murcus,  was 
killed  by  him  at  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Vesta.  Vinius 
also  was  put  to  the  sword,  though  he  declared  himself  an 

*  In  the  Greek  text  it  is  Indisirus  ;  but  that  text  in  the  life  of  Galba,  is  extremely 
corrupt.  We  have  therefore  given  Densus  from  Tacitus ;  as  Virg^9^  instead  of 
SerctUOf  above. 

t  In  Tadtusy  tftcnnmv    That  historian  makes  no  mention  of  Fabius. 
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